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THE      SHAH      AT      HOME. 

By   JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER.* 


THE  Shah  ]\Iuzafer-ed-Din,  the  ruler 
of  dominions  founded  by  Cyrus 
and  consolidated  by  the  swords  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  has  a  taller  genealogical  tree 
than  anyone  on  earth.  For  he  traces  his 
descent  from  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah, 
and  his  titles  are  sufficient  to  dazzle  any 
Western  monarch.  Not  only  is  he  Shah 
of  Persia,  he  is  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Shadow  of  God,  the  Centre  of  the 
Universe  ;  Exalted  like  the  planet  Saturn  ; 
Well  of  Science  ;  Footpath  of  Heaven  ; 
Sublime  Sovereign  whose  standard  is  the 
Sun,  whose  splendour  is  that  of  the  Firma- 
ment"; Monarch  of  armies  numerous  as 
the  Stars. 

With  such  a  string  of  appellations  one 
might  indeed  expect  to  see  a  monarch 
arrayed  in  positively  bewildering  glory ! 
Folks  at  home  delight  in  surrounding  the 
Shah  with  a  halo  of  splendour.  In  think- 
ing of  him  it  seems  appropriate,  in  their 
fancy,  to  clothe  his  INIajesty  from  head  to 
foot  in  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  tur- 
quoises, emeralds,  amethysts,  which  are 
ever  scintillating  in  the  sunshine ;  to  con- 
ceive that  he  lounges  on  luxuriant  rugs, 
sipping  sherbet  beneath  the  shade  of 
mjTtles,  while  flimsily  draped  girls  from 
the  harem  twirl  and  glide  in  exciting  or 
soothing  dance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Muzafer-ed-Din  Shah 
is  one  of  the  quietest  of  men.  Instead  of 
being  constantly  in  state,  despotically 
directing  the  chopping  off  of  heads, 
ordering  the  strangulation  of  wives  who 
have  fallen  beneath  his  displeasure,  or 
handing  a  cup  of  poisoned  coffee  to  some 


*Mr.  J,  Foster  Frtuer^  who  is  ai  present  iraveiliug 
round  ike  world  vuith  a  bicycle,  sends  us  the  abotte  article 
from  Teheran,  with  the  in/ot  mation  thai  he  has  received 
many  courtesies  from  the  Shah.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Fraser/or  the  numerous  photographs  which  accompany 
the  article. 
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obnoxious  Minister,  he  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  the  hills  with  a  gun  under 
•  his  arm,  or  "  potters  "  about  his  garden,  in 
a  pea-jacket  and  a  pair  of  Scotch  tweed 
trousers,  taking  photographs. 

I  remember  a  couple  of  days  after  my 
arrival  in  Teheran  being  invited  with 
some  friends  to  attend  a  royal  review  in 
the  great  Meidan  Square — really  a  fine 
parade  ground,  surrounded  with  low, 
curiously  decorated  buildings,  while  beyond 
rear  the  lofty,  snow-swept  Elburz  moun- 
tains. It  was  a  brilliant  scene,  though 
the  troops  were  of  the  job-lot,  raw-recruit 
order.  The  horsemen,  in  gaudy  uniforms, 
sent  their  chargers  flying  from  one  end  of 
the  ground  to  the  other,  and  then  pranced 
them  round,  for  the  Persians  are  showy 
riders ;  three  bands — one  struggling  with 
a  Viennese  waltz,  and  the  others  shrieking 
a  horrible  Iranian  air  that  seemed  like  the 
screams  of  excited  camels — were  respons- 
ible for  a  deafening  din ;  gun-carriages 
rattled  along  and  knocked  up  the  dust, 
and  frenzied  officers  bawled  a  dozen 
contradictory  orders. 

The  Shah  was  preceded  by  a  number 
of  "  runners  " — long-shanked,  grotesquely 
clad  men,  quite  pantomime-like  in  their 
outrageous  chromatic  blazonry,  white 
stockings,  green  knee-breeches,  red  coat, 
and  tinselled  cocked  hat,  with  a  fringe  of 
red  wool  on  the  top  like  a  cock's  comb. 
They  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  shaky- 
kneed  crowd,  but  in  the  old  days  when 
the  Court  was  at  Ispahan  they  had  to  be 
**  sprinters."  Their  qualification  to  hold 
office  was,  between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  to  fetch  twelve  arrows, 
one  by  one,  a  distance  of  a  league  and  a 
half  from  the  Palace.  More  than  once 
the  hundred  and  eight  miles  were  covered 
within  twelve  hours. 

The  Shah  rode  between  these  fantastic 
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attendants,  a  broad,  sloping- shouldered 
man,  clad  entirety  in  black.  His  only 
ornaments  were  a  cluster  of  brilliants  in 
his  Kolah  (Persian  sheepskin  hat),  and 
three  enormous  diamonds  on  each  shoulder. 
Both  then  and  subsequently  when  I  met 
the  Shah  at  close  quarters  I  was  struck 
with  his  heavy,  lethargic,  dull-eyed,  morose 
demeanour.  He  seemed  incapable  of 
rousing  himself,  as  though  he  were  of  a 
drowsy,  slothful  temperament.  He  sat  his 
horse  awkwardly,  and  when  he  walked  it 


ostentatious  place  I  have  ever  visited.  It 
is  not  an  enormous,  majestic  building  like, 
say,  Buckingham  Palace.  It  is  a  medley 
of  brightly  daubed  fanciful  structures, 
adorned  with  fringes  of  floral  arabesques, 
and  decorated  with  wonderful  beasts  and 
birds,  without  parallel  on  earth. 

With  the  gardens  I  was  charmed.  There 
are  pleasant  avenues,  bordered  with  poplars 
and  pines  and  myrtles  and  orange-trees, 
beds  radiant  with  lovely  blooms,  and  every- 
where trickling  streams  and  tiny  cascades 


was  a  waddle— a  decided  contrast  to  the 
straight -backed  strut  of  his  august  father. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
confirmed  invalid,  suffering  from  an  incur- 
able and  often  agonising  malady  which 
renders  him  at  times  incompetent  for 
conversation,  far  less  the  reviewing  of 
troops.  On  the  day  I  saw  him  he  rested 
in  a  chair — while  an  umbrella  was  held 
overhishead — watching  thenoisygjTations 
of  the  handful  of  men  that  compose  the 
backbone  of  the  Persian  army. 

I  know  these  public  ceremonies  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  King.  Ostentation  is  not 
his  foible,  as  it  is  with  most  Eastern 
monarchs.     Still   his  Palace  is   the   most 


filling  the  air  with  silvery  ripple.  At  one 
end  of  the  garden  I  noticed  an  enormous  ■ 
sheet  hanging  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre. 
Behind  this  was  the  marble  throne,  on 
which  the  monarch  of  all  the  Persias  sits, 
just  like  Xerxes  of  old.  to  give  public  audi- 
ence and  to  show  himself  to  his  awestruck 
subjects. 

l"he  throne  is  not  a  chair ;  it  is  rather 
like  a  billiard-table,  contracted  at  one 
end,  where  a  little  fountain  bubbles — 
Hater  being  an  emblem  of  purity — and  the 
other  end  has  a  marble  railing,  within 
which  the  Shah  sits.  On  the  surrounding 
walls  are  extraordinary  portraits  of  mighty 
monarchs,   now    dead,    each    succeeding 
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monarch  making  it  a  practice,  however,  to 
remove  some  unappreciated  ancestor  to 
provide  room  for  himself.  The  ornament- 
ations are  an  odd  mixture  of  Eastern  and 
European  styles,  by  no  means  so  interest- 
ing as  I  found  in  an  adjoining  room, 
where,  with  my  friends,  I  was  regaled 
with  perfumed  coffee,  perfumed  cigarettes 
and  sweetmeats,  and  where  the  decor- 
ations are  of  that  wonderful  honeycomb 
design,  peculiarly  Persian,  that  has  so 
often  aroused  the  admiration  of  travellers. 

A  detailed  catalogue  of  the  extraordinar)' 
things  I  saw  in  the  Shah's  residence  would 
be  entertaining,  I  took  no  notes,  but  I 
have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  astonish- 
ing assortment  of  priceless  jewels  and 
worthless  gew  -  gaws  I  was  expected 
equally  to  admire.  As  I  entered  towards 
the  great  staircase,  while  a  crowd  of 
fawning  sen'ants  bowed  to  the  ground,  1 
naturally  removed  my  hat;  but  it  was  at 
once  intimated  that  more  respect  would  be 
shown  if  I  kept  it  on.  Accordingly  I  at 
once  replaced  it. 

The  walls  of  the  staircase  are  beautiful 
examples  of  Persian  art.  They  are  of 
white  piaster  in  tasteful  design  inset  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mirrors  no  larger 
than  a  shiUing,  presenting  innumerable 
facets  and  sparkling  like  a  bower  of 
diamonds.  The  carpets  arc  line  Turko- 
man, and  in  the  turns  of  the  stair  are 
graceful  palms,  with  water  ever  falling  over 
contorted  mirrors.  All  this  was  pretty,  but 
I  could  not  help  noticing  with  a  smile 
an  array  of  lightly  draped  busts,  distinctly 
Parisian  in  workmanship  and  of  no  great 
beauty  as  works  of  art. 

One  apartment  that  attracted  me  is 
known  as  the  Brilliant  Room.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  mirrors.  The 
carpets  were  of  silk.  Every  chair,  table, 
piece  of  wainscotting,  was  of  gold.  It  was 
such  a  place  as  Aladdin  might  have  con- 
ceived. Yet  all  about  were  lying  childish 
toys  r  canaries  that  sang  by  clockwork  ; 
shells  that  opened  and  out  walked 
chickens ;  a  doll  of  a  nigger  that  danced 
and  played  the  fiddle  simultaneously,  and 
so  on.  A  photograph  of  Queen  Victoria 
was  stuck  in  a  comer  ;  a  picture  from 
the  Illuslraled  London  News,  "  Our 
Future, King" — j'oung  Edward  of  York — 
was  by  the  side  of  a  line  oil  painting  ; 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
plaster  bust  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Shah,  minus 
his  nose ;  while  on  the  central  table — 
placed  there,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  in 
a  gorgeous  red  plush  frame — was  the 
portrait  of  some  well  groomed  former 
Mayor  of  Brighton- 


Then  in  another  room  I  saw  a  startling 
mixture  of  exquisite  works  of  art  from 
the  Salon  alongside  horrible  glaring 
advertisement  sheets,  lovely  can'ed  ivory 


jars,  and  sixpenny  tooth-brushes ;  and  in 
the  corner  a  common  n in e-and -six penny 
green -pain  ted  iron  bedstead,  with  the 
mattress  and  pillows  lying  on  the  floor ! 

Everywhere  was  the  same  eye-aching 
absence  of  taste,  demonstrating  that  what- 
ever the  Persians  were  in  the  past,  thev 
are  now  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  in  the 
appreciation  of  art.  I  think  1  laughed 
those  preposterous  advertisement  sheets 
off  the  wall.  The  Governor  of  the  Palace 
inquired  the  cause  of  my  merriment,  and 
when  matters  were  explained,  he  said  he 
would  have  the  pictures  removed. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Persian  jewels  : 
their  glor>',  their  number,  their  priceless 
worth  ?  \Vhen  the  doors  were  unlocked 
and  I  was  taken  into  the  Peacock  Throne- 
Room,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  wealth  imequalicd  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  are  such  treasures.  But  nowhere, 
also,  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of 
rubbish.  I  will,  however,  dismiss  the 
rubbish,  and  refer  only  to  the  treasures. 
Down  each  side  of  the  room  were  chairs 
entirely  covered  with  sheeted  gold,  and  at 
intervals  were  tables  of  gold,  nailed,  I 
shuddered  to  note,  with  the  commonest  of 
cheap  black-headed  tacks ! 

At  the    far   end  of  the  room  «as  the 
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wonder  of  the  world — ^the  Peacock  Throne. 
Whether  it  is  one  of  the  seven  thrones  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  was  brought  from 
Delhi,  I  don't  know.  But  it  is  certainly 
the  most  costly  ornament  that  the  eye  of 
man  can  look  upon.  I  inspected  it  most 
carefully.  It  is  entirely  of  silver,  a  great 
camp-bed  structure,  but  modelled  in  lovely 
designs.  It  is  encrusted  from  end  to  end, 
and  from  top  to  bottom,  with  diamonds. 
At  the  back  is  a  star  of  brilliants  that  make 
you  blink.  The  rug  on  which  the  Shah 
sits  is  edged  with  precious  stones,  and  the 
pillow  on  which  he  reclines  is  covered 
with  pearls.  I  could  keep  on  writing  about 
the  dazzling  beauties  of  the  throne  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  But  I  could  never  get  beyond 
declaring  it  to  be  a  superb  jewel.  Some 
people  have  valued  it  at  ;^5, 000,000.  Its 
real  value  is  between  ;^2,ooo,ooo  imd 
;^3, 000,000. 

But  though  the  Peacock  Throne  is 
the  magnum  opus  of  the  Persian  crown 
jewels,  it  by  no  means  extinguishes  the 
magnificence  of  the  other  treasures.  Who 
can  attempt,  however,  to  recount  the 
number  of  bejewelled  arms,  the  royal 
crowns,  the  flashing  aigrettes,  the  trays 
piled  up  with  cut  and  uncut  stones,  and 
the  bowls  filled  with  pearls  that  you  run 
through  your  fingers  like  a  handful  of 
rice  }  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Daria-i- 
Nur,  or  Sea  of  Light,  sister  diamond  to 
the  Koh-i-Nur,  or  Mountain  of  Light. 
Ever}'one  has  also  heard  of  the  Globe  of 
the  World,  made  by  the  late  Shah,  of 
75  lb.  of  pure  gold  and  51,366  gems — the 
sea  of  emeralds,  Persia  of  turquoises, 
India  of  amethysts,  Africa  of  rubies, 
England  and  France  of  diamonds — and 
valued  at  ;^947,ooo. 

After  beholding  such  a  mass  of  wealth, 
it  seemed  like  descending  to  the  common- 
place to  take  a  rest  in  a  gold  chair,  the 
back  and  arms  of  which  were  studded 
with  rubies  and  turquoises. 

Some  time  before  Nasr-cd-Din  Shah  was 
assassinated  there  was  a  proverb  in  the 
Teheran  bazaars,  **  The  old  lion  of  Persia 
is  sick ;  he  leaves  behind  him  three  sons  1 
one  is  a  leopard  (referring  to  the  Zil-es- 
Sultan,  who  is  supposed  to  be  crafty  and 
cruel),  one  is  a  fox  (referring  to  the  Naib- 
cs -Sultan,  who  is  said  to  be  a  sneak),  and 
one  is  an  ass  (alluding  to  the  heir).'* 

Europeans  as  well  as  Persians  had  some- 
how come  to  regard  Muzafer-ed-Din  as  a 
fool,  if  not  an  imbecile.  Though  younger 
by  three  years  than  the  Zil,  he  was  Vali- 
Ahd,  because  his  mother  was  royal  as  well 
as  his  father.  Born  in  1853,  ^^  was,  at  a 
very  early  age,  appointed  Governor  of  the 


province  of  Azerbaijan,  a  quite  empty  post 
with  no  duties.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
lived  at  Tabriz,  and  through  the  jealousy 
of  his  father,  who  ever  dreaded  intrigue  to 
push  him  from  the  throne,  Muzafer-ed- 
Din  was  kept  short  of  money;  he  was 
allowed  no  independent  action,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  he  was  kept  in  absolute 
ignorance  respecting  the  Government. 
The  Prince  was  apparently  heedless  and 
indolent,  and  his  reputation  throughout 
the  land  was  unenviable.  His  elder 
brother,  the  Zil,  Governor  at  Ispahan, 
was  of  a  different  character — bold,  daring, 
with  a  well  trained  army.  Resentful 
at  his  younger  brother  being  heir,  he 
had  a  sword  hung  in  his  Teheran  palace 
with  an  inscription  beneath  :  **  This  is  for 
my  brother's  head."  The  old  Shah  was 
so  wroth  when  he  heard  of  this,  besides 
being  suspicious  of  the  Zil,  that  he  at  once 
curtailed  his  powers. 

Ever}'body  expected  a  civil  war  when 
Nasr-ed-Din  died.  But  when  he  did  die, 
the  Vali-Ahd  was  informed  at  once  by 
telegraph,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Shah, 
and  the  Zil  was  kept  in  ignorance  for  six 
days,  though  he  might  have  been  told  over 
the  wires  in  a  little  more  than  six  minutes. 
The  third  brother,  then  Governor  ot 
Teheran,  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
Sadr-Azam,  or  Grand  Vizier,  and  put  in 
prison.  Such  were  the  methods  by  which 
the  Shah  reached  the  throne. 

The  Shah  is  an  exceedingly  nervous 
man,  and  when  he  came  up  to  the  capital 
from  Tabriz,  accompanied  by  15,000  men, 
taking  twenty  days  to  cover  the  short  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  he  was  in 
deadly  terror  lest  a  fate  like  that  of  his 
father  should  await  him.  All  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  grand  entry  into 
the  city.  But  the  day  prior  to  that  fixed 
for  the  ceremony  he  and  several  hundred 
followers  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
dashed  for  Teheran,  leaving  the  foreign 
Ministers  and  his  retinue  to  follow  as  best 
they  could.  Thus  he  reached  the  Palace 
unexpectedly.  I  was  told  that  coming 
through  the  streets  his  cheeks  were 
blanched  with  fright,  his  eyes  furtively 
wandered  from  face  to  face  in  the  crowd  ; 
indeed,  so  great  was  the  mental  strain 
that  when  he  got  within  the  Palace  he 
nearly  swooned. 

The  subsequent  crowning  of  the  Shah 
on  the  Marble  Throne  in  the  presence  of 
his  Ministers  was  a  quiet  but  irksome 
ceremony.  The  day  was  excessively  hot, 
and  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  could  escape 
he  hastened  off  to  his  private  rooms. 
Someone  found  him  ten  minutes  afterwards 
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sitting  in  a  draught,  and  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, on  some  steps  in  the  corridor,  the 
crown  still  on  his  head,  though  pushed 
somewhat  awry. 

*'  Your  Majesty  will  be  ill  if  jou  sit 
there,"  was  said, 

"  Oh,  1  am  so  warm;  and  this  thing," 
he  answered,  taking  off  the  crown  and 
pitching  it  on  one  side,  "  is  so  heavy ;  I 
hope  I  shall  never  have  to  put  it  on  again." 


Like  all  the  Kajar  family,  he  is  inclined 
to  be  brusque  of  speech,  and  the  Turanian 
blood  asserts  itself  in  the  love  of  the  chase. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  shots  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  as  I  am  writing  I  have  a  copper 
Persian  coin  in  my  pocket  which  was 
thrown  into  the  air  only  three  days  ago, 
and  he  at  once  shot  a  hole  right  through 
its  centre.  When  at  Tabriz  he  was  fond 
of  hunting  the  wild  goat,  found  in  great 


On  another  occasion  he  took  off  his 
Kolah,  which  was  weighty  with  big 
diamonds,  and  throwing  it  to  a  corner  of 
the  room,  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  have 
my  head  cracked  with  a  load  like  that  on 
it.      Let  the  stones  be  removed." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Shah 
is  not  a  Persian,  He  is  a  Turk  by  descent, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  whose 
head  a  century  ago  cut  his  way  with  the 
sword  to  the  possession  of  the  Persian 
crown. 


numbers  on  the  mountains.  When  shoot- 
ing, he  wears  the  rough  cowhide  shoes  of 
the  peasantry,  which  afford  a  sure  footing, 
and  he  will  throw  himself  in  the  dust  and 
crawl  on  his  knees  like  an  ardent  dcer- 
siallier. 

Round  Teheran  the  shooting  is  pre- 
served, and  he  goes  off  for  a  rteek  and  a 
fortnight  at  a  time  seeking  bears,  leopards, 
and  wild  pigs.  Shortly  before  I  '  left 
Teheran  he  shot  a  panther  and  a  boar. 
The  boar  made  a  dash  out  of  a  covert  and 
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killed  one  of  the  horses.  Some  of  the 
atlendants  fired,  but  instead  of  killing  the 
pig,  one  shot  killed  a  second  horse  <lnd 
another  shot  one  of  the  hounds.  The 
Shah  immediately  came  for^vard  and  gave 
the  pig  his  quietus.  When  he  has  no 
game  to  fire  at  he  delights  in  putting  a 
Kolah  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  paces,  riddling  it  with  bullets. 
Indeed,  I  should  say  the  King  is  the  best 
gun  in  Persia. 

As  to  his  being  a  fool  or  an  im- 
becile— he  has  already  given  proof  he 
is  neither.  He  is,  I  admit,  a  man  with 
strong  prejudices,  and  is  obstinate  to  a 
degree.  The  Sadr-Azam  was  considered 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Yet  the  Shah,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  world,  dismissed 
him  one  morning,and  appointed  a  number 
of  Ministers  to  attend  to  the  various 
Departments  of  State.  It  was  anticipated 
that,  following  immemorial  usage,  the 
deposed  Grand  Vizier  would  be  given  a 
cup  of  coffee — a  veiled  way  of  saying  he 
would  be  poisoned.  In  fact,  when  he 
removed  to  Kum,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand 
sent  the  doctor  attached  to  the  British 
Legation  to  watch  that  no  harm  befell  the 
Sadr-Azam. 

I  am  sure  the  Shah  would  not  countenance 
the  poisoning  of  any  disgraced  Minister. 
But  Persia  is  a  land  of  intrigue,  and 
Ministers  suddenly  raised  to  favour  natur- 
ally fear  so  powerful  a  man  as  the  Sadr- 
Azam.  Therefore  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising — had  the  British  and  Russian 
Ministers  in  Teheran  not  taken  steps — for 
the  world  to  have  been  informed  that  the 
Sadr-Azam  had  died  unexpectedly  of  heart 
disease.  I  am  not  doing  more  than  justice 
to  his  ^lajesty  when  I  say  he  is  soft- 
hearted. The  inflicting  of  pain,  or  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  to  injure 
anyone  bodily,  is  antagonistic  to  his 
desires.  Indeed,  one  might  almost 
go  so  far  as  to  say  he  is  something  of  a 
Socialist. 

Some  time  ago  a  gang  of  hill-robbers 
was  captured  and  taken  before  him  to 
receive  sentence  that  their  heads  be 
chopped  off".  He  inquired  into  their 
case,  and  found  they  had  been  leading 
a  hard  and  perilous  life.  **  Poor  men,"  he 
observed,  **  I  suppose  they  robbed  because 
they  wanted  something  to  eat "  ;  and  then 
he  ordered  their  release. 

It  is  this  very  kindliness  of  heart  that 
has  made  the  Shah  unpopular  with  his 
subjects.  They  like  a  king  to  be  a  king, 
and  kingship  in  the  average  Persian  mind 
means  cruelty,  debauchery,  extortion. 


The  Shah  is  a  strict  Mussulman,  and, 
unlike  his  father,  who  nightly  drank  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port,  never  touches 
wine.  As  a  young  man  he  was  much  under 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  mollahs  or 
priests.  His  dislike  of  the  Armenians 
amounted  to  fanaticism,  and  years  ago  he 
ordered  their  deportation  from  Tabriz. 
Experience  soon  taught  him  a  lesson. 
Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Tabriz  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Armenians,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  recognising  that  the  city,  instead 
of  being  of  the  first  commercial  import- 
ance in  the  empire,  was  likely  to  dwindle 
to  insignificance.  Accordingly  he  invited 
the  Armenians  to  return,  and  absolved 
them  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  save 
Custom  dues.  Now  he  has  a  high  regard 
for  his  Armenian  subjects.  As  good  a 
Mohammedan  as  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  he 
is  horror-struck  at  the  enormities  perpe- 
trated by  his  royal  co-religionist.  *'  Why," 
he  remarked  not  longago  to  an  Englishman, 
**  the  Sultan  is  killing  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  his  most  able  subjects !  What 
folly,  what  short-sightedness;  doesn't  he 
see  he  is  cutting  his  own  throat  ?  "  The 
Shah  watches  with  the  closest  attention 
events  in  Turkey,  and  I  know  that  the 
possible  dismemberment  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  causes  him  much  uneasi- 
ness, as  likely  to  affect  directly  his  own 
kingdom. 

How  does  the  Shah  spend  an  ordinary 
day  ?  Well,  he  is  a  busy  man.  He  rises 
early,  performs  his  devotions,  has  a  piece 
of  thin,  pasty  Persian  bread  and  a  glass  of 
sweetened  tea.  Then  at  about  eight  o'clock 
he  receives  his  Ministers.  He  is  slovenly  in 
habit,  and  walks  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  slippers  flip-flapping ;  indeed,  the 
stor}'  goes  that  the  reason  he  parted  with 
his  first  wife  was  because  she  constantly 
complained  he  did  not  wash  himself.  He 
dictates  dozens  of  letters,  hears  despatches 
read,  consults  authorities,  attends  minutely 
to  every  detail  of  business.  This  continues 
for  six  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Then  he  has  his  breakfast.  All  the  food 
is  carefully  prepared,  and  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  is  responsible  that  no  tricks 
are  played.  Every  dish  as  it  is  sent  from 
the  kitchen  is  sealed,  and  the  seals  are 
broken  in  the  Shah's  presence.  The 
Shah,  according  to  etiquette,  eats  alone. 
Formerly  he  squatted,  and  ate  from  a  big 
tray  placed  on  the  floor.  But  since  coming 
to  Teheran  he  has  been  persuaded  to  sit 
upon  a  mattress,  and  e.at  from  a  table 
about  a  foot  hiffh.  At  first  a  chintz  cloth 
was  on  the  table  ;  but  he  was  told  it  would 
be  much  nicer  if  he  had  a  white  cloth,  and 
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so  a  white  cloth  is  now  used.  Between 
fifty  and  sixt}'  dishes  are  served,  but  his 
Majesty  only  touches  two  ori  three.  First 
he  will  eat  greased  rice,  followed,  possibly, 
by  a  chicken,  or  some  grilled  morsels  of 
mutton,  laid  between  ttvo  sheets  of  thin 
bread ;  and  then,  as  dessert,  maybe  a 
citron  in  syrup — quite  the  ordinary  Persian 
(are.  Knives  and  forks  are  things  unknown 
at  Court,  and  the  King  eats  cverj'thing 
with  his  fingers  —  greased  rice,  mutton, 
and  fruit.  His  favourite  delicacy  is 
marrow,  and  he  loves  to  stick  his  hand 


will  ask  :  "  Now,  what  would  the  Queen 
of  England  do  in  such  a  case  f "  \Vhen 
told  that  probably  the  Queen  knows 
nothing  about  it — that  everjihing  is 
settled  by  the  Ministers,  he  is  (illed  with 
marvel.  As  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
conceive  there  can  be  any  body  of  men  in 
the  world  who  will  devote  their  lives  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country,  actuated  by 
pure  disinterestedness.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  explain  the  colour  blue  to  a  man 
born  blind  as  explain  to  an  Eastern  that  a 
man  will  do  an)1hing  without  payment. 


A  little  vhilc  since  someone  deferen- 
tially remonstrated  with  his  Majesty  about 
his  barbarian  methods  of  eatinif. 

"You  could  never  dine  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  was  said,  "  if  you  use  vour  hands 
in  helping  vourself  to  the  enlm" 

"Oh,"  answered  the  Shah.  "I'll  learn 
to  use  a  knife  and  fork  before  I  go  to 
Europe." 

During  breakfast  extracts  from  Eurojican 
papers,  chiefly  French,  are  read  to  the 
Shah.  He  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
European  politics,  and  frequently  in  con- 
versation about  his  own  Government  he 


Following  breakfast  the  Shah  probably 
has  an  hour's  sleep,  and  then,  after  some 
glasses  of  tea.  he  will  amuse  himself  with 
working  a  little  telegraph  instrument, 
playing  backgammon  with  his  Ministers — 
who  are  careful  not  to  win — setting  and 
resetting  plants  in  the  gardens,  or  taking 
photographs.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
photographs  taken  by  his  Majesty,  atfd 
some  are  really  excellent.  Besides,  he  has 
a  positive  mania  to  be  taken  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude  and  dress.  He  has  even 
been  photographed  in  bed.  I  have  seen 
photographs  of  his  Majesty  in  uncomfort- 
able IVussian  military  attire,  and  even  in 
the  garb  of  an  English  curate ! 


lO 
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On  one  occasion  two  ladies  were  pre- 
sented to  tlje  Shah.  One  is  inclined 
to  stoutness,  and  stoutness  is  regarded 
by  all  Persians  as  a  fine  quality.  The 
Shall  was  too  polite  to  stare  at  the  lady. 


ro/rt, 


most  anxious  to  have 


although    he 

a  good  look.  He  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  desiring  lo  take  the  photographs 
of  the  visitors.  It  was  embarrassing  to 
the  ladies,  though  entertaining  to  the 
onlookers,  to  notice  how  long  the 
royal  photographer  kept  his  head  under 
the  black  cloth,  where  he  could  make  a 
good  inspection  without  displaying  rude- 
ness. 

The  Shah  gets  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment out  of  his  buffoons,  and  three 
dwarfs,  who  make  him  laugh  with  their 
anecdotes  and  stories,  and  tlieir  practical 
jokes  of  burning  one  another's  hair, 
or  upsetting  one  another  into  the 
fountains.  One  day  he  asked  an  English 
gentleman  to  tell  him  about  English 
bo-xiug,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
great  deal.  The  Englishman  said  he 
would  want  a  subject  to  operate  upon. 
A  buffoon  was  sent  forward,  and  in  an 
instant  the  Briton  closed  his  fists,  gave  a 
few  passes,  and  with  a  blow  under  the  jaw, 
sent  the  poor  buffoon  staggering  backwards. 


The  Shah  rolled  about  with  delight, 
and  the  Englishman  subsequently  salved 
the  injury  by  giving  a  present  to  the  un- 
fortunate butt  of  the  Court.  And  you  may 
beat  and  kick  a  Persian  as  much  as  you 
like  so  long  as  the  insult  is 
followed  by  hard  cash. 

It  has  been  the  custom 
for  generations  in  the  land 
of  Iran  for  all  positions  of 
authority  to  be  obtained  by 
bribing  the  Shah,  not  secretly, 
but  openly.  To  his  great 
credit  let  it  be  known  that 
Muzafer-ed-Din  Shah  has  set 
his  face  against  such  a  prac- 
tice :  in  this  respect  he  is  a 
startling  contrast  to  all  pre- 
viousShahs.  Hisfathcr,Nasr- 
ed-Din  Shah,  was  despicably 
avaricious.  A  few  months 
before  he  died  there  was  a 
great  number  of  general- 
ships and  colonelcies  to  be 
sold  in  a  southern  province. 
The  Shah  telegraphed, "  They 
must  be  sold  for  ready- 
money;  promises  to  pay  at 
a  future  time  won't  do," 
For  ;^ioo,  cash  down,  he 
would  grant  a  pension  of 
;^ioo  a  year  to  any  man, 
the  money  to  be  wrung  out 
of  the  public  treasury. 
Whenever  he  made  a  call 
^'  on  a  subject  a  plate  of  gold 

coins  had  to  be  presented  to 
him.  He  constantly  played  chess  with 
his  Ministers,  and,  of  course,  always 
won.  A  few  winters  ago  he  was  out 
shooting,  and,  being  overtaken  by  a 
snowstorm,  took  shelter  in  a  peasant's 
hut.  Before  leaving  he  said  to  the  peasant, 
"  Now,  what  present  will  you  give  me  for 
the  honour  conferred  by  my  staying  under 
your  roof?"  And  the  miserable  wretch 
brought  out  four  Russian  gold  pieces 
which  the  Shah  coolly  pocketed. 

Nasr-ed-Din  Shah  was  occasionally  des- 
]»otic  with  a  vengeance.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  he  was  at  Doshan  Tepe,  holding 
a  levi5c.  One  of  the  buffoons  stepped  for- 
ward, and  began  introducing  the  Ministers 
under  a  number  of  facetious  names.  His 
devilry  bore  out  the  old  proverb  that  it  is 
ill  jesting  with  Kings.  Tlic  Shah  ordered 
him  to  be  instantly  e.tecuted,  and  the 
merry  man,  who,  like  poor  Jack  Point,  was 
"  paid  to  be  funny,"  was  carried  away 
screaming  and  protesting.  It  was  with 
infinite  difllculty  and  beseechings  that  the 
Sadr-Azam  was  able  to  save  the  fellow's  life. 
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The  present  Shah  would  never  give  vent 
to  such  outbursts  of  passion.  Further,  he 
is  unlike  his  father  in  that  he  has  never 
shown  any  signs  of  reprobacy.  All  Persian 
women — though  veiled  to  all  men  save 
their  husbands — unveil  in  the  presence  of 
the  Shah ;  and  whenever  N'asr-ed-Dln  saw 
a  pretty  face,  the  girl  was  immediately  sent 
to  his  harem.  One  of  the  last  things  he 
-did  before  his  assassination  was  to  insist 
on  marrying  the  sister  of  one  of  his  wives. 
The  wife  objected,  and  threatened  to  leave 
him.  The  whole  anderun  threatened  to  rise 
in  revolt,  to  leave  the  Palace,  and  to  seek 
i(K/— safety  from  the  clutch  of  law  or 
Shah — at  the  British  Legation.  Thus  for 
some  time  Sir  INIortimer  Durand  was  in 
terror  lest  a  bevy  of  the  imperial  ladies 
should  gather  beneath  the  Union  Jack  in 
the  Legation  grounds.  This  would  have 
provided  him  with  as  delicate  a  bit  of 
diplomacy  as  he  has  ever  had  in  his  life. 
The  old  Shah,  however,  did  marry  the 
lady,  though  the  British  Minister  was  not 
troubled  with  the  royal  harem  seeking 
his  protection.  When  he  died  there 
were  1710  ladies  in  the  anderun  of  Nasr- 
ed-Din. 

'I'here  is  a  Persian  proverb  that  camels, 
fleas,  and  princes  exist  ever}'where  in  the 
land.  Persia  swarms 
with  princes.  Fath 
AH  Shah,  a  gentle- 
man 'who  nearly  a 
century  ago  debased 
some  fine  old  rock 
sculptures  in  order 
that  he  might  be 
depicted  in  brave 
acts  of  slaying 
hosts  with  his  own 
right  arm,  or  single- 
handed  killing  most 
terrible  lions,  had 
1000  wives,  was 
father  of  130  sons 
and  170  daughters, 
and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  close 
upon  <,Qoo  descend- 
ants. 

His  present 
Majesty  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly   small 

harem  forauEastem  ^he  theatre  i 

monarch.      There 
are  not  above  sixty 

ladies,  and  at  the  time  of  my  writing  he 
has  four  sons  and  twenty-three  daughters. 
As  every  Persian  name  is  supposed  to 
signify  some  quality — Muzafer-ed-Din 
means  Victorious  of  the  Faith — the  ladies 


of  the  harem  have  all  sorts  of  felicitous 
titles,  such  as  Amin-i-Akdas  (Trusted  of 
the  Sovereign),  Munir-es- Sultan  eh  (Gran- 
deur of  the  Empire),  Iffat-ed-Dowleh 
(Chastity  of  the  Kingdom),  and  Anis- 
ed-Dowleh  (Companion  of  the  King). 

Of  course,  the  royal  anderun  is  shrouded 
in  mystery  so  far  as  a  mere  man  Hkc  my- 
self is  concerned.  But  English  women 
who  have  visited  the  and/run  have  told  me 
there  is  little  refinement  amongst  the 
occupants.  Their  conversation  is  generally 
disgusting,  and  they  are  surprised  when 
European  ladies  decline  to  join  in  scan- 
dalous chatter.  I  remember  in  Constantin- 
ople noticing  that  the  Sultan's  vi-ives 
obeyed  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
the  Koranic  injunction  of  covering  their 
faces  in  public,  employing  only  the  thinnest 
of  transparent  gauze  to  cover  the  face  up 
to  the  eyes.  The  only  time  1  have  seen 
any  of  the  Shah's  wives  has  been  in  the 
streets  of  Teheran  when  they  passed  in 
carriages.  When  the  ladies  go  out  driving, 
they  are  preceded  by  a  gang  of  /crashes, 
who  caper  ahead  .on  their  horses,  shouting, 
"  Go  and  hide  yourselves ! "  And  all  men 
have  to  scamper  up  side  streets  or  be 
thrashed.  If  the  carriages  come  along 
suddenly,  men  are  obliged  to  turn  their 


IS    PERFORMED. 

faces  to  the  wall,  for  a  shocking  fate  would 
await  them  were  they  seen  glancing  at  the 
women. 

It  is  always  regarded  as  an  honour  to 
any  woman  to  receive  a  smile  from  the 
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Shah  and  be  admitted  to  his  harem.  To 
bear  the  Shah  a  son  is  to  gain  power  and 
influence.  Daughters  are  of  no  account ; 
the  Shah  marries  them  to  his  subjects, 
who  general!)'  would  rather  be  excused  the 
royal  favour.  When  a  wife  is  of  roj'al 
blood  a  man  can  have  no  other  wives,  and 
there  is  always  the  great  expense  of  main- 
taining an  establishment  equal  to  the 
lady's  rank. 

I  won't  attempt  to  describe  the  bril- 
liant spectacle  when  the  Shah  holds  a 
public  salaam,  or  the  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia, remnant  of  the  ages  when  the 
Persians  were  fire -worshippers,  at  the  No 
Ruz  or  New  Year  in  March.  In  regard  to 
audiences  granted  to  foreign  Ministers 
there  is  no  fixed  day  or  hour.  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  the  King  of  Kings  insists 
on  the  abasement  of  Ministers  when  they 
come  near  the  presence.  This  is  absurd. 
When  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
Powers  arrives  at  the  Palace  gate  he  is 
received  by  the  blaster  of  Ceremonies,  who 
wears  a  toga  of '  embroidered  cashmere, 
and  on  reaching  the  garden  the  black 
hats  of  the  attendants  are  exchanged  for 
white  turbans.  According  to  treaty,  a 
Minister  removes  his  shoes  at  the  door 
of  the  Palace,  and  as  he  does  so  heralds 
announce  his  arrival.  The  Persian  Foreign 
Minister  comes  forward  to  e.xtend  a  wel- 
come, and  he  leads  the  way  to  an  apart- 
ment where  refreshments  are  sen'ed. 
When  it  is  announced  that  his  llajesty  is 
waiting  the  diplomatic  visitor  follows  a 
guide.  The  Foreign  Minister  meanwhile 
slips  along  another  way,  and  when  the 
representative,  say,  of  Great  Britain,  enters 


the  royal  presence,  he  finds  him  standing  on 
the  right  of  his  master.  The  Minister  salutes 
the  Shah,  and  the  salute  is  repeated  on  his 
arrival  at  the  spot  indicated  for  audience. 
The  Shah  stands,  and  always  opens  and 
closes  the  con^'ersation  ;  and  the  signal  that 
the  audience  is  over  is  when  his  Majesty 
takes  a  step  backwards.  This  strict  cere- 
mony is,  of  course,  only  on  the  occasion 
of  formal  audiences.  Shahs  can  unbend, 
and  something  approaching  friendship 
exists  between  the  successor  of  Darius 
and  the  residents  of  some  of  the  Lega- 

The  Shah  is  not,  however,  desirous  to 
have  his  countrj'  Europeanised.  He  has 
been  too  long  under  the  thumb  of  the 
mollahs  to  wish  that.  Persia  for  the  Per- 
sians is  his  motto.  Not,  however,  that  he 
is  averse  to  Europeans,  but  he  would 
rather  they  were  out  of  Persia  than  in  it. 
He  is  not  blind  to  the  advantages  Europe 
can  offer  Persia ;  and  it  is  interesting  that 
his  medical  man  is  an  Englishman,  Dr. 
Hugh  Adcock. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  pro- 
spect of  the  Shah  visiting  Europe.  He  is 
not  likely  to  do  so  for  some  years,  even 
had  he  the  desire,  and  at  present  he  has 
little  desire.  He  shrinks  from  the  prospect 
of  a  sea  voj'agc,  for  he  cannot  even  go  on 
a  little  lake  without  being  ill.  He  would, 
however,  dearly  like  to  see  India.  Were 
the  Indian  Government  to  invite  him  to 
visit  the  realms  that  once  groaned  beneath 
the  iron  rule  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
now  prospers  beneath  the  gentle  sway  of 
the  Empress  -  Queen,  his  Majesty  would 
re  ad  ill-  accept. 


THE       DEVIL'S       BOTHY. 


By  lewis  TORRE. 


FAIR  VIEW  the  Burmans  called  the 
hamlet  when  they  first  settled  there 
and  looked  down  upon  the  leafy  terai  and 
the  wide-sweeping  plain  and  the  silver 
coils  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Devil's  Bothy  they 
now  call  it.  They  summed  up  their  hatred 
and  terror  in  the  new  name,  Devil's  Bothy, 
and  fled,  incontinent,  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  their  temerity. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Devil's  Bothy 
was  occupied  by  the  cultivators  of  a  few 
wretched  clearings,  wrought  out  with  much 
toil  and  sweat  from  the  dense  jungle  that 
clothed  the  base  of  the  mountain  range. 
But  that  was  years  ago.  There  is  no 
village  there  now,  and  the  caravans  will 
only  pass  the  place  in  the  daytime. 

For  the  mountains,  though  barren, 
breed  strange  thoughts  in  the  minds  of 
the  parasites  who  crawl  about  them.  If  a 
man  be  masterful  and  of  good  heart,  it  is 
right  well  with  him  among  the  mountains; 
he  is  a  god.  But  if  he  be  faint-hearted  and 
a  child  of  superstition,  his  place  is  else- 
where ;  for  he  shall  see  devils  in  a  land- 
slip, and  an  evil  agency  in  a  falling  stone  ; 
he  shall  lose  his  way  amid  the  steamy 
clouds,  and  when  he  returns  home,  if  he 
return  at  all,  it  shall  be  with  trembling 
limbs  and  breathless,  like  a  hunted  beast. 
They  who  know  this  know  it  well.  It  was 
not  Mother  Nature's  fault — it  never  is. 
Nature  has  done  her  utmost  from  the 
first  to  make  man  feel  himself  an 
intruder. 

Grey  boulders  set  a  strong  front  against 
the  world.  Precipitous  watercourses  nur- 
tured not  even  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  hardy 
mountain  shrub.  Cool  rivulets  of  clearest 
water  trickled  here  and  there,  but  ague 
lurked  in  them,  and  they  were  forbidden. 
To  bathe  in  them.? — drink  of  them.? 
Delicious  1  But  a  man  did  it  at  his 
peril. 

There  was- not  one  solitary  tree  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  Devil's  Bothy.  In  the  day- 
time the  fierce  blaze  of  the  sun  beat  back 
from  the  rocks  until  the  whole  naked  hill- 
side seemed  to  sway  in  the  surge  of  clash- 
ing heat-waves.     At  night  the  breeze  blew 


soft  and  cool  down  in  the  river  valley,  but 
the  mountain-side  was  swept  by  a  cruel 
north  wind  that  had  its  birth  on  the  snowy 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  It  was 
blazing,  reverberating  summer  there  in  the 
day,  and  freezing,  pinching  winter  at  night. 
Small  wonder  that  beast  and  tree  shunned 
the  place ! 

But  man,  superior,  perverse,  built  his 
hamlet  there,  and  triumphed  over  Nature 
for  a  time.  He  built  his  hamlet  in  a  clean- 
cut  cleft  that  seemed  made  to  mitigate 
inclemencies  of  heat  and  cold,  until  he 
found  by  bitter  experience  that  it  intensi- 
fied them.  For  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
like  the  walls  of  a  brick  oven,  nursed  and 
multiplied  the  blaze  and  heat  of  day  ;  and 
at  night,  while  the  rocks  were  still  warm 
with  the  hot  sun,  the  icy  wind  swooped 
up  the  gorge  with  an  eager  concentrated 
fur}%  and  the  villagers  remained  indoors 
cowering. 

For  they  had  a  variety  of  trouble.  There 
was  the  glare  of  day  which  blinded  them, 
and  made  their  eyes  a  horror  to  look  at ; 
there  was  the  keen  air  of  night  which 
awakened  them  to  cough  and  shiver  for 
hours  under  their  flimsy  blankets  ;  there 
were  cattle -thieves,  marauders  from  the 
hills ;  and,  above  all,  there  were  devils 
innumerable.  So  that  the  village  was  dis- 
organised, demoralised,  helpless,  and  it 
became  one  of  my  duties  to  advise,  and, 
if  necessary,  ensure  the  abandonment  of 
the  settlement  at  Devil's  Bothy. 

I  arrived  an  hour  after  sunset,  having 
ridden  on  in  advance  of  my  carts ;  for  I 
love  not  the  gloomy  sub-mountain  lands, 
nor  do  they  like  me,  saturating  me  with 
their  rank  miasma.  Better  the  exposure 
of  the  bleak  hillside  than  the  warm  per- 
nicious ferment  of  the  terai. 

Dismounting,  I  led  my  horse  up  the 
rocky  footpath  leading  to  the  rest-house. 
Looking  upwards,  I  saw  to  my  chagrin  that 
the  place  was  already  occupied,  probably 
by  some  travelling  hill- men  on  their  way 
to  the  plains  with  lac  or  cutch.  I  would 
as  soon  have  turned  a  dog  out  of  his 
kennel  as  have  turned  a  human  being  out 
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of  the  shed,  miserable  as  it  was ;  and  by 
the  time  I  had  climbed  to  the  small  plateau 
on  which  the  rest-house  was  built,  1  had 
determined  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
rather  than  share  the  squalor  and  vermin 
of  these  unsophisticated  and  very  dirty 
wandering  merchants. 

Hut  a  glance  into  the  rest-house  changed 


threatened    to    break    down    under     his 
slightest  movement. 

'I'he  rest-house  was  the  most  woefully 
uninhabitable  shed  thai  could  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  wall-less ;  a  mere  roof  of 
thatch  insecurely  propped  on  four  wooden 
posts.  I'he  keen  night  wind  raged 
through  the  hovel,  its  force  hardly  broken 


my  resolution,  and  gave  me  somewhat  to 
occupy  my  thoughts  with. 

What  I  saw  there  was  this — 

An  Englishman  \vas  seated  at  a  small 
camp-table,  alone,  and  apparently  at 
dinner.  The  table  was  laid  for  two.  It 
had  no  cloth  upon  it ;  the  plates  and 
dishes  were  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest. 
'I'he  chair  on  which  the  man  was  seated 
was  a    folding '  one,    which    creaked   and 


by  flimsy  cotton  curtains  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  neighbouring  village. 
The  place  u  as,  as  I  knew,  a  halting  station 
for  the  hill  caravans. 

The  soil  round  the  hut  recked  with 
exhalations.  Plantain-leaves  and  rotting 
l)lantain-skins,  gnawed  corn-cobs,  grains  of 
cooked  rice,  white  greasy  patches  on  the 
ground,  where  cooking  water  had  been 
thrown  out — all  the  fetid  accompaniments 
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of  unclean  savagery  were  there.  It  was  a 
combination  one  seldom  sees,  the  heart- 
breaking bleakness  of  Nature  with  the 
sordid  squalor  of  man. 

And  there,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  sat  the 
Englishman,  my  friend  Meredith. 

What  set  me  thinking  was  his  attire. 
He  wore  the  usual  evening  dress  of  a 
gentleman ;  clean  -  cut  black  coat,  the 
lapels  turned  down  with  ribbed  silk  ;  spot- 
less glossy  shirt-front,  single  gold  stud, 
broad  white  cuffs  with  gold  sleeve-links, 
and  so  from  head  to  foot  the  picture  of 
calm  cultured  civilisation.  In  one  point 
only  he  missed  completeness,  the  flower 
in  his  coat  was  ragged  and  withered. 
His  clear-cut  features  wore  their  usual 
tranquillity. 

I  stood  outside  in  the  dark  and  watched 
him  for  a  few  moments,  seeking  in  my 
mind  for  some  clue  to  this  extraordinary 
freak.  Why  should  he,  the  least  conven- 
tional of  men,  in  this  hovel,  two  days' 
hard  riding  from  the  veriest  outskirts  of 
civilised  humanity,  trick  himself  out  in  the 
liver>'  of  a  ball-room  ? 

As  I  gazed  at  him  I  saw  a  gradual 
change  come  over  his  expression.  He 
leaned  forward  towards  the  empty  place 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  his 
lips  moved  as  if  he  were  speaking.  I 
turned  away  down  the  wind-swept  hillside. 
When  two  or  three  hundred  vards  distant 
from  the  hut,  I  shouted,  as  if  to  hail  my 
carts,  but  in  reality  to  warn  Meredith  of 
my  approach.  He  recognised  the  voice, 
and  came  out  to  meet  me.  He  was  still 
in  his  dress  clothes,  but  had  removed  the 
faded  flower  from  his  coat. 

I  scrutinised  him  inquiringly. 

**  You  are  surprised  at  my  kit,"  he  said 
with  a  nervous  laugh.  "  I  am  so  accus- 
tomed to  it  now  that  I  don't  realise  how 
extraordinary  it  must  appear  to  others." 

•*  What's  the  idea  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh,  I  'm  going  off  my  head,"  he 
replied  flippantly.  "  Or  perhaps  I  should 
say  that  I  do  it  to  keep  myself  from  going 
off  my  head.  Or  perhaps  it  is  fever,  or 
this  damned  solitude.  I  can't  quite  dis- 
criminate." 

We  entered  the  hut  together.  When  I 
approached  nearer  to  him  in  the  yellow 
lamplight,  and  had  had  time  to  examine 
him  more  closely,  I  took  my  clinical  ther- 
mometer out  of  my  pocket  and  passed  it 
over  to  him.  He  took  his  temperature.  A 
hundred  and  four. 

"Take  off  that  tomfoolery,  and  go  to 
bed,"  I  said  roughly,  for  I  liked  the  man, 
and  was  smgry  with  him. 

"Is  it  likely,  when    you   are  the  first 


white  man  I  've  seen  for  three  months  ? 
I  hear  you  are  fresh  out  from  home.  What 
did  you  do  ?  " 

I  pointed  to  his  camp-cot. 

**  Not  a  word  until  you  turn  in." 

He  obeyed  reluctantly. 

**  What  did  you  do  at  home  ?  "  was  his 
first  question  from  between  the  blankets. 

**The  same  as  most  men.  First  did  the 
dutiful  by  my  relations,  and  then  went  on 
the  racket  a  bit." 

Meredith  looked  disappointed. 

**  Did  nothing  particular  happen  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  unnecessary  eagerness. 

**No,  the  usual  foolishness.  But  I 
enjoyed  it.  I  *vc  been  cursing  my  luck  at 
having  to  come  out  again." 

**  So  have  I.  So  have  I — a  curse  every 
minute.  But  one  has  the  memories,  you 
know." 

We  remained  silent,  having  much  to 
occupy  our  minds  —  and  perhaps  our 
consciences.  Meredith  broke  the  silence. 
He  spoke  with  a  dreamy,  abstracted  air. 
The  fever  was  gaining  on  him  ;  indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  he  was  at  all  times  fully 
aware  of  my  presence. 

"  How  clearly  I  remember  the  day  I  first 
set  foot  on  a  London  pavement  after  ten 
years  of  exile.  It  was  outside  St.  Paul's 
station.  It  was  a  raw,  rainy  afternoon,  and 
cold— deliciously  cold,  I  thought.  I  walked 
along  Farringdon  Street,  and  up  Fleet 
Street,  and  along  the  Strand  until  I  reached 
Trafalgar  Square.  Then  I  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches,  and  looked  at  the  National 
Gallery  buildings,  and  laughed  and  laughed 
until  I  cried.  I  felt  so  intensely  happy  to 
think  that  I  was  home  once  more.  A 
policeman  came  and  looked  at  me.  I 
spoke  to  him  in  Hindustani.  It  was  a 
downright  pleasure  to  speak  to  a  police- 
man who  didn't  know  Hindustani.  Good 
Lord,  man !  it  was  ten  years  since  I  had 
met  a  policeman  who  knew  no  Hindustani ! " 

**  I  know  that  feeling,"  I  interrupted ; 
"but  you  must  try  and  get  to  sleep,  old 
man.     Keep  your  blankets  on." 

He  remained  silent,  with  eyes  closed, 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  he  laughed  out, 
and  began  to  speak  more  rapidly. 

"  I  rambled  here  and  there  and  round 
about  in  the  drizzling  rain.  At  last  a 
crossing-sweeper  touched  his  hat  to  me, 
and  said  :  *  Sir,  you  have  passed  this  cross- 
ing six  times  in  the  last  hour,  and  have 
given  me  a  bob  every  time.'  *  Well,*  I 
said,  *  suppose  I  have;  here 's  another  bob.' 
*  Oh,  it 's  all  right,  Sir,'  said  he,  *  only  I 
thought  perhaps  you  was  ill.'  I  went  for 
miles  before  I  freely  awoke  to  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  fact  that  the  man  in 
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the  street  was  a  human  being  whom  I 
could  address  in  his  own  language  and  his 
own  thoughts.  It  seemed  inconceivable  at 
first.  Only  think  of  it !  Not  an  Ethiopian 
black  man  with  a  grievance,  nor  a  squint- 
eyed  yellow  man  with  a  devil,  but  a  plain 
Londoner — a  plain,  smart,  short-spoken 
Londoner,  without  a  particle  of  mystery  in 
the  whole  body  and  soul  of  him." 

**  Shut  up,  for  God*s  sake,  and  get  to 
sleep !  YouVe  killing  yourself,  if  you  only 
knew  it." 

I  took  his  temperature  again :  half  a  degree 
higher.  But  I  could  not  stop  the  torrent 
of  his  talk.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  his  first 
opportunity  for  many  months. 

He  rattled  on,  excitedly,  with  flushed 
face. 

"There  was  an  old  coster- woman  selling 
apples  at  the  same  old  comer.  She  was 
calling  out, '  Penny  a  lot.'  Not  five  cents 
a  pound  or  four  annas  a  viss,  but  plain 
'Penny  a  lot.'  Twice  every  minute  she 
said  *  Penny  a  lot.'  My  emotions  were 
seraphic.  I  could  have  fallen  on  her  neck, 
only  1  knew  she  was  dangerous.  As  it 
was,  I  gave  her  twopence,  and  I  carefully 
selected  her  worst  pennyworth  of  apples. 
I  know  that  she  called  me  a  Juggins  as 
soon  as  my  back  was  turned,  but  what  of 
that  }  When  you  have  been  called  *  Your 
honour,'  and  *  Protector  of  the  poor,'  and 

*  Your  !^xcellent  Mightiness '  for  ten  years 
by  all  sorts  of  niggers  in  all  sorts  of  dia- 
lects,  it  is  a    pleasure    to    be   called   a 

*  Juggins '  in  your  own  vernacular.  Have 
you  ever  felt  that  way,  Torre  }  " 

"  Of  course  ;  everyone  has,  going 
home." 

**  Then  I  went  out  to  my  people,"  he 
continued.  "And,"  he  paused  timidly 
and  nervously,  as  if  her  feared  a  laugh, 
"  then  I  fell  in  love." 

"  That 's  nothing  extraordinary,"  I  re- 
plied callously.  "  I  fell  in  love  with  every 
girl  I  met.  None  of  them  lasted  more 
than  a  week.  You  see  I  was  always  travel- 
ling about,  and  new  girls  were  turning  up." 

A  bright  smile  of  appreciation  lighted 
up  Meredith's  flushed  face. 

"Well,  well,  to  think  of  that,  now! 
You  of  all  men — ha,  ha,  damn  good  that ! 
Damn  good  I  Every  girl  you  met — ha, 
ha,  damn  good  ! " 

"  I  hadn't  seen  a  decent  girl  for  five 
years.     What  are  you  jeering  at  ?  " 

"  I  'm  not  jeering.  But  this  girl,  Torre, 
my  girl  —  you  will  understand  now  —  a 
saint." 

I  nodded  gravely,  as  one  understanding. 

My  own  girls  had  hardly but  this  is 

Meredith's  story. 


"  We  used  to  go  out  riding  together. 
I  tell  you,  a  woman  never  looks  so 
lovely " 

"  Shut  up ! "  I  interrupted.  "  My  girls 
didn't  ride." 

"  Make  them  ride,  Torre  !  Make  'em 
do  it.  The  way  she  used  to  ride — it  simply 
fascinated  me.  And  dance,  thoroughbred 
to  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  And,  as  I  said, 
a  saint.  Perfect  every  way.  A  million 
times  too  good  for  me." 

"  Madonna  plus  Venus,"  I  suggested. 

"  Torre,  you  've  seen  her,  you  devil !  " 

"  I  have  not." 

"  You  have — ^you  must  have." 

"  Don't  know  any  saints." 

"She  had  a  brother,"  he  continued. 
"  He  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  but  not  a 
patch  on  his  sister.  It's  often  so,  I've 
noticed." 

I  had  an  impulse  towards  cheap  cynicism, 
but  restrained  it. 

"  Her  face  was "     He  stopped  for 

words,  and  failed  to  find  them.  "  Madonna 
plus  Venus  ;  that 's  it  exactly.  Swear  you 
haven't  seen  her !  " 

He  tossed  aside  the  blankets  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  swinging  his  feet. 
I  put  my  arms  round  his  knees,  twisted 
him  back  on  to  the  cot,  and  covered  him 
up  with  blankets. 

His  eyes  wandered  past  me,  and  I 
turned.  My  Madrassee  cook  was  stand- 
ing there  trembling  with  ague.  There 
was  a  green  terror  under  his  black  skin : 
the  terror  that  fits  a  man  for  cholera. 

"  Please,  how  long  will  master  be  stay- 
ing out  in  jungle } "  he  asked,  teeth 
chattering. 

"  A  month  more ;  but  I  '11  send  you 
back  in  a  cart  to-morrow.  The  Burmah 
boys  can  do  the  cooking." 

"Burmah  boys  both  got  fever,"  he 
replied. 

"  Then  we  all  go  in  to  -  morrow. 
Meredith,  keep  your  blankets  on,  that 's  a 
good  fellow." 

"  Got  any  opium  ?  "  Meredith  asked. 

"  Good  Lord !  no." 

"  I  've  often  thought  of  opium,"  he 
replied,  in  a  dreamy  indifferemt  tone. 
"  But  I  must  tell  you  about  that  other 
thing.  I  used  to  go  out  with  her  and 
her  brother.  The  brother  effaced  himself. 
He  was  a  blind  sort  of  man.  She  and 
I  passed  whole  evenings  together  in  the 
corners  of  drawing-rooms  and  conserv- 
atories and  gardens.  Every  moment  I 
passed  with  her  made  my  love  deeper.  I 
loved  the  dresses  she  wore,  I  loved  the 
whole  world  because  she  was  in  it.  One 
night  she  pinned  a  flower  in  my  coat. 
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While  she  .was  doing  it  I  leaned  forward  thing.  I  have  been  waiting  for  months  to 
and  kissed  her."  teli  someone.    Torre,  ^-ou  know  the  sort. 

"  Did  she  take  it  quietly  ? "  I  asked  of  life  we  had  here  :  this  ilamned  solitude, 
callously,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily.  this  eternal  round  of  dnidger)- :  it  is  stag- 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  he  asked  nation,  it  is  starvation  to  every  good  in- 
angrily.  stinct.     One  has  a   dim   hope,  and  it   is. 

"  What  I  say.  The  average  woman  hope  that  keeps  a  man  from  moral  wreck 
makes  a  fuss  ;  possibly  she  struggles,  or  suicide.  And  I  had  lost  my  one  hope 
But  a  lady  takes  it,  for  good  or  bad,  for  ever.  I  had  had  my  ideal  within  my 
quietly,  like  a  lady." 

"  You  have  experience." 

"  Paid  for  it." 

"  More  fool  you.  But  \ 
you.^  Yes.  .\fter  that 
word.     She  looked  straig 

and  turned  paie.     Then  ^  , 

a  bench  in  the  conserva 
weeping  most  pitifully. 
very  monjcrt  that  my  lift 
me,  there  was  some- 
thing so  nnutlerabiy 
resigned  and  hope- 
less in  her  expres- 
sion. She  said  not  a 
word  ;  she  sat  there 
looking  straight  be- 
fore her,  the  tears 
.streaming  down  her 
face.  Then  she  rose 
and  asked  me  to  take 
her  to  her  brother. 
When  I  put  her  into 
her  carriage,  she 
said,  '  -My  brother 
will  explain.'  The 
explanation  was  sim- 

tilc  enough  when  I 
leard  it.  But  I  ought 
to  have  heard  it 
before.       She     had 

attacks     of     melan-  ^ 

.  cholia,    her    brother  '.../' 

said,   mainly  reli-  -  \  \        , 

gious;  they  were 
growing  on  her — a 
hopeless  case.  , 
Torre,  I  would  have  ' 
married  her  had  she 
beenaravingmaniac! 

But    thL-y     put     her  he  w.is  lying  there,  pale  asd  calm. 

away,  so  that  I  ne\cr 

saw  her  again.  So  I  left  England.  A  grasp,  and— oh,  the  emptiness  of  the  worlil" 
month  ago  1  got  a  letter  from  her  brother,  after  I  lost  it !  When  I  read  that  letter  I 
He  said  that  the  melancholia  had  been  walked  to  the  box  which  contained  my 
much  aggnn'atetl  hy  what  he  was  pleased  revolver.  The  revolver  lay  under  a  pack- 
to  term  our  unfortunate  indiscretion.  In  age  which  was  wrappe<l  up  in  a  cloth.  I 
fact,  his  sister,  was  fading  away — living."  unpinneil  the  cloth,  and  saw  my  dress-.suit 

He  paused,  and  for  a  minute  said  inside.  I  took  it  out — God  knows  why ! — 
nothing.  and  felt  in  the  pockets.     In  one  pocket  I 

"You  have  spoken  quite  enough,  old  found — Torre,  look  for  yourself.  The 
man.     Try  and  get  to  sleep,"  I  urged.  watch-pocket." 

'•  I  can't  sleep  until  I  've  told  you  everj--     ,     I  put  my  fingers  into  the  pocket  and. 
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drew  out  a  crumpled  dance-programme. 
In  the  foitia  of  it  lay  a  fadeti  yellow 
chr^-santhemum. 

"  I  had  my  other  hand  on  the  revolver 
when  I  discovered  that,"  he  continued. 
"  But  I  took  that  floner,  the  flower  she 
gave  mc,  to  be  a  message.  It  was  a' 
message,  as  clear  a  message  as  (jud 
ever  sent  through  a  blessed  saint.  I 
heard  it.  It  said,  '  Stay  a  little,  stay  a 
little.'" 

His  voice  faltered.  His  strained  excited 
features  rela.\ed,  and  he  smiled  a  smile  of 
unutterable  reckless  happiness, 
■  "  Since  then,"  he  continued,  "  I  have 
lived  in  a  dream  of  happiness.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  have  been  in  this  place. 
I  have  done  no  work  for  days,  for  weeks  I 
believe.  My  men  come  and  ask  me  when 
I  am  going  to  move  my  camp,  and  I  tell 
them  to  leave  me.  1  cannot  quit  this 
place.  My  men  are  dying  of  fever :  I 
don't  care.  So  am  I,  I  daresay :  I  don't 
care.  The)'  can  leave  me  when  they 
please.  I  shall  stay  here.  I  shall  never 
leave  this  place.  Here  1  can  see  her,  all 
day  and  all  night.  I  see  her,  I  sjKjak  to 
her ;  she  tells  me  to  wait  a  little  longer 
and  w-e  shall  meet  again. 

"  Torre ! " 

There  was  a  sudden  change  in  his  voice 
it  became  thick  and  husky.  His  excite- 
ment had  kept  the  fever  at  bay  for  a  t 
but  his  confession  made,  the  waves  rolled 
back  over  him,  overwhelming  him  and 
paralysing  him. 

"Torre  I  this  cursed  solitude.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  God  grant  I  see  her  before 
she  dies.  The  flower  has  saved  me,  not 
once  only,  but  every  day.     That  is  why  I 


dress  up  at  night  in  this  infernal  wilderness. 
It  makes  a  paradise  of  it." 

He  weakened,  and  fell  into  an  uncasv 
sleep.  He  said  only  one  thing  to  me 
before  morning.     It  was  this — 

■'  Do  you  think  that  in  the  hereafter  ue 
shall  remember  what  happened  on  earth  r" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  1  said. 

"  Because,  if  so,"  he  rejoined  with  a 
quiet  smile,  "  I  don't  much  care  whether 
I  go  to  hell  or  not.  When  I  am  in  hell 
I  have  only  to  recall  her  to  my  mind,' and 
hell  will  become  a  paradise  whenever  1 
choose  to  make  it  so." 

I  watched  by  his  side  until  an  hour 
before  dawn,  when  sleep  overcame  me. 

When  I  started  up  he  was  lying  there, 
pale  and  calm,  with  the  chrysanthemum  at 

-My  Hurmans  gazed  at  me  with  wild 
frightened  eyes  as  I  took  off  his  flannel 
clothing  and  dressed  bis  stiff  limbs  in  the 
garments  in  which  he  had  spent  those 
days  of  fevered  happiness.  -My  hands 
trembled  with  ague.  Next  his  heart  i" 
placed  the  little  i)iece  of  crumpled  paste- 
board with  the  one  sweet  name  pencilled 
on  it.  .\nd  the  faded  chrysanthemum  I 
left  on  his  lips,  ivherc  1  had  found  it. 

A  rocky  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  naked 
mountains;  a  little  oblong  heap  of  stones  ; 
a  wooden  cross  opening  its  arms  towards 
the  sunrise;  a  small  huddled  group  of 
terror-stricken  peasants  shivering  in  the 
chill  air  of  early  morning ;  and  even  as  I 
looked  the  rosy  fingers  of  dawn  touched 
the  mountains  and  the  peasants  and  the 
new-made  grave  and  ihe  rude  cross — 
touched  them  with  the  divine  light  of 
hope:  the  light  of  a  new  morning. 
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PICTURES     FROM     THE     LIFE     OF    NELSON. 

By    CLARK    RUSSELL. 


The  Nile. 

TH  E  waters  of  Aboukir  Bay  on  August  i , 
1798,  a  little  time  before  seven 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  Captain  Berry,  of 
the  Vanguard,  tells  us  it  fell  dark,  pre- 
sented a  picture  there  is  no  magic  in  ink 
to  conjure  up  to  the  vision  of  another  ;  the 
brush  of  the  great  marine  painter  could 
alone  express  it.  The  scarlet  of  the  sun- 
set was  in  the  air  when  the  ships  of  Nelson 
heeled  to  the  breeze  as  they  hauled  the 
wind,  clewing  up  their  royals  as  they  did 
so.  The  low  land  ran  in  purple,  darken- 
ing towards  Alexandria,  with  the  loom  of 
Pharos  Tower  fading  in  the  evening  air. 
In  safety  afar  might  be  hovering  some 
boat  or  other  of  lateen  rig,  a  dash  of  keen 
white  upon  the  pulsing  blue  of  the  waters. 
Hands  swung  over  the  side  of  each  ship 
heaving  the  lead.  Ground  tackle  was  got 
along  the  decks  to  enable  the  ships  to 
anchor  by  the  stern.  All  was  silent  upon 
the  water  as  the  British  floated  towards 
that  long  line  of  enemy. 

There  might  have  been  irresolution 
there.  Would  the  British  attack  that 
night  }  Yes !  mark  how  they  haul  their 
wind  in  succession.  The  Admiral  (De 
Brueys)  signals  for  topgallant-yards  to  be 
crossed  :  changes  his  mind  and  tells  his 
people  by  flags  that  he  will  engage  the 
enemy  at  anchor.  He  declares  he  has  not 
seamen  enough  to  fight  under  sail ;  every 
ship,  according  to  De  Brueys,  wanted  two 
.hundred  more  good  men  than  she  had. 
In  fact,  the  Frenchman  declares  that  most 
of  the  people  were  ashore  when  the 
Heureux  made  the  signal  for  a  sail 
W.N.W.,  and  only  a  small  number  obeyed 
the  order  to  repair  on  board  their  respect- 
ive ships.  There  is  always  a  reason  for 
being  beaten,  and  statistics  are  invariably 
on  the  side  of  the  angels. 

Whatever  doubts  and  hesitations  may 
have  shot  tremors  through  the  souls  of  the 
gallant  fellows  who  manned  that  looming 
line  of  battle-ships  in  Aboukir  Bay,  nothing 


like  irresolution  was  to  be  heard  of  in 
Nelson's  .  seventy-fours.  For  days  and 
days  this  great  Admiral  had  meditated  the 
matter  of  the  French  fleet,  and  considered 
the  enemy  in  every  posture  imaginable  to 
the  experience  of  a  seaman,  and  time  after 
time  he  had  called  his  captains  aboard 
and  conferred  with  them  and  submitted 
his  plans,  and  given  his  directions,  inso- 
much, it  is  declared,  that  when  the  French 
fleet  were  sighted  every  British  com- 
mander knew  so  exactly  what  was  to  be 
done  as  to  render  signals  hardly  necessary. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  claim  of 
Captain  Foley  of  the  Goliah  }  This  ship 
and  the  Zealous  had  the  honour  of  leading. 
It  is  claimed  for  Foley  that  on  his  own 
responsibility  he  deviated  from  Nelson's 
plan  and  orders  by  passing  inside  the 
enemy.  Sir  Charles  Napier  stoutly  con- 
tended for  this.  Sir  Charles  says  :  **Lord 
Nelson  was  not  the  man  who  proved  the 
adventure  ;  the  exploit  was  achieved  by 
Sir  Thomas  Foley."  (Think  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  won  by  Foley  1  Startling  news, 
surely,  for  the  historian.)  "The  chival- 
rous commander  of  the  Goliah  began  the 
action,"  proceeds  Sir  Charles ;  "  he  it  was 
who  in  this  critical  moment  saw  that  there 
was  room  to  pass  between  the  shore  and 
the  enemy's  fleet."  Seeing  that  other 
ships  followed  Foley's  example,  Napier's 
arguments  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  was  rebellion  and  mutiny  amongst 
the  officers  under  Nelson. 

Garth  did  not  write  his  own  Dispensary'. 

We  will  take  it,  in  spite  of  the  gallant 
Foley  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  (they  were 
related  by  marriage),  that  Nelson's  mag- 
nificent tactical  success  was  the  oflTspring 
of  his  own  brain,  of  his  only.  Before  the 
guns  of  the  contending  fleet  deafen  us, 
however,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  had 
the  ships  been  steamers  fitted  even  with 
auxiliar}'  screws  (the  Frenchmen  prepared 
for  steaming),  the  battle  could  never  have 
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been  fought  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Nelson.  The  rearmost  ships  of  the 
French  would  have  steamed  up  to  the 
assistance  of  those  of  the  van,  upon 
whom  the  British  had  thrown  their  full 
weight.  Would  there  have  been  room  ? 
They  would  have  found  room.  By  very 
simple  evolutions  they  could  have  brought 
their  broadsides  to  bear. 

A  grievous  disaster  befell  the  British 
force  on  the  very  threshold.  The  Cul- 
hden,  commanded  by  Captain  Troubridge, 
went  ashore.  All  that  seamanship  could 
tlo  to  warp  her  off  was  done — to  no 
purpose.  It  is  not  hard  to  figure  the 
sensations  of  the  heroic  Troubridge  and 
the  wrath  and  dismay  of  his  gallant 
ship's  company.  Thus  was  Nelson's  force 
weakened  by  seventy-four  guns,  by  the 
deprivation  of  the  services  of  a  large  body 
of  splendid  sailors,  and  by  the  virtual 
extinction  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  of  his  captains. 

When  the  battle  commenced  it  was  as 
black  as  a  thunderstorm,  \yild  and  frightful 
with  the  ceaseless  flashing  of  guns  and 
the  rolling  roar  of  artillery.  As  the  English 
ships  approached,  the  French  poured  a 
heavy  fire  into  them.  But  the  British  were 
bow  on  and  made  no  reply.  Then  the 
Goliah  swept  the  Guerrier  with  a  broadside 
and  let  go  her  stern  anchors  abreast  of 

'the  ship.  She  dragged,  and  brought  up 
alongside  the  Conquerant,  The  Zealous 
brought  up  on  the  Guerrier  s  bow. 
Thus  one  by  one,  some  inside,  some  out- 
side the  line  of  encmv,  did  the  British 
ships    station    themselves,   pouring,    two 

'  ships  to  one,  tremendous  broadsides  into 
the  trapped  and  already  beaten  foe. 
"The  French  fought  stubbornly,  with 
great  firmness  and  deliberation,"  says 
Berry.  But  when  Nelson's  tactics  had 
been  gathered,  what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  the  people  on  board  the  reannost  of 
the  Frenchmen  who  lay  hel{)less  and 
dumb  at  their  anchors  i  A  more  wonder- 
ful and  api)alling  scene  of  conflict  cannot 
be  figured.  The  five  foremost  ships  of 
the  French  having  been  beaten,  that  huge 
vessel,  the  Orient^  took  fire.  When  she 
was  seen  to  be  in  a  blaze,  the  crews  of 
the  war-ships  in  her  neighbourhood  cleared 
their  decks  of  all  combustibles,  and 
wetted  their  sails,  and  men  with  buckets 
of  water  were  stationed  in  all  parts  of 
her.  But  even  when  the  French  giantess 
was  in  flames  throughout  her  lower  decks, 
the  rage  of  her  crew  held  them  valiantly 
fighting  their  upper  guns. 

A  ship  on  fire  is  a  terrific  spectacle  at 
anv  time.     But  here  was  one  of  the  hueest 


ships  then  afloat  in  flames,  full  of  gun- 
powder and  deadly  explosives,  in  the  heart 
of  as  man.y  vessels  as  would  fill  Tilburj- 
Docks.  The  stoutest  held  their  breath. 
When  would  the  explosion  happen  ?  Fore 
and  aft  at  ten  o'clock  the  flames  were 
licking  the  stooping  heavens ;  her  sprit- 
sail  yard  and  bowsprit  were  black  with 
men.  By  the  ghastly  effulgence  was  the 
whole  scene  of  battle  rendered  visible. 
Every  rope,  ever}-  spar  was  touched  and 
sprang  in  lines  of  light  into  the  painting 
of  a  mutilated  war-ship.  It  was  as  though 
a  city  were  on  fire.  As  far  off  as  Rosetta 
the  glowing  scarlet  over  the  roaring  and 
crackling  Orient  was  as  visible  as  a  sunset. 
Motionless  bodies  of  Arabs  might  be  seen 
ashore  watching  the  sight.  The  explosion 
was  as  of  some  enormous  fofce  of 
nature.  Every  ship  was  shaken  to  her 
heart.  The  air  was  aflame  with  the 
volcanic  upheavals  of  burning  wreckage, 
and  the  water  shrieked  in  clouds  of  steam 
as  it  was  pierced  by  the  falling  javelins  of 
fire. 

No  lightning  stroke  could  be  more 
dazzling ;  the  vision  groped  in  vain,  for 
when  that  mighty  light  went  out  a  mid- 
night darkness  seemed  to  roll  upon  the 
sea.  A  universal  hush  followed  the  ex- 
plosion. The  water  was  full  of  drowning 
and  swimming  men.  **  Oh,  bon  John, 
give  rop  'e — give  rop  'e,"  the  miserable 
wretches  cried.  ]\Iany  were  picked  up. 
To  a  French  sailor  thus  rescued  an 
English  officer  said,  "  Well,  Monsieur, 
what  think  you  now  of  your  Bonaparte  }  " 
The  poor  fellow,  half  dead,  blustered  out, 
**  Oh,  Monsieur  John  Bull,  dis  nothing, 
dis  nothing.  Vive  Napoleon !  Vive 
Napoleon ! ''' 

The  Oiient  was  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
de  Brueys.  But  long  before  the  explosion 
occurred  he  had  been  killed.  He  had 
alreadv  been  wounded  in  the  head  and  arm 
when  a  cannon  ball  struck  him,  and  almost 
cut  him  in  two.  He  begged  to  be  left  to 
lie  upon  the  deck,  and  soon  afterwards 
expired.  It  is  a  pity  that  glory  should  be 
so  bloody.  But  what  was  blood  to  Bona- 
parte }  The  blood  that  reddened  the 
waters  of  Aboukir  Bay  was  shed  by  him, 
not  bv  the  British.  We  were  ever  lovers 
of  peace,  and  when  w^e  fought  it  was  for 
the  preservation  of  our  throne  and 
country — nay,  for  our  verj'  hearths. 

Commodore  Casabianca  and  his  son,  a 
boy  aged  ten,  were  on  board  the  Orient, 
But  the  lad  was  not  blown  sky-high,  as 
INIrs.  Hemans  feigns.  When  the  ship 
blew  up  father  and  son  were  in  the  water, 
holding  by  some  wreckage,  seeking  each 
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other.  The  explosion  killed  them.  A 
French  account  makes  out  that  after  the 
explosion  of  the  Oritnt  hostihties  were 
suspended  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  owing 
to  the  consternation  and  horror  excited  in 
both  fleets  by  tliat  momentarj-  glimpse  of 
hell.  But  then  the  breeze  ivas  ^lled  again 
by  the  thunder  of  guns,  and  one  realises 
the  storm  of   morbkus,  diablrs,  and  sacris 

w-hirh   r<.«"   tn   the  hi-avcni  frnm    the   rpnr. 


surgeon  was  for  immediately  attending 
him,  but  he  exclaimed  :  "  No,  I  will  take 
my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows."  His 
suffering  convinced  him  that  he  was  a 
dying  man.  He  refused  to  believe  the 
assurances  of  the  surgeon  that  there  was 


was  looking  over  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
Bay  of  .\boukir  which  had  been  found  in 
a  French  ship  by  Captain  Hallowell  when 
he  was  hit  athwart  the  forehead  by  a  lang- 
ridge  shot ;  the  skin  fell  in  a  flap  over  his 
eyes  and  blinded  him.  He  reeled,  and 
tienr  caught  him.  "  I  am  killed,"  he 
cried.  "Remember  me  to  my  wife."  They 
carried  him  below  to  the  cockpit,  and  the 


no  danger,  and  calling  the  chaplain  to  his 
side,  he  askeii  him  to  convey  his  dying 
remembrance  to  Lady  Nelson. 

Captain  Louis,  commanding  the  Mino- 
taur, had  so  stationed  himself  ahead  of 
the  Vaiigiiaiii  as  eifectually  to  relieve  the 
Admiral's  ship  from  the  furious  fire  of 
the  Afuilon.  It  is  related  in  the  Naval 
Chivnidf  thai  Nelson,  conceiving  himself 
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to  be  dying,  was  desirous  of  thanking 
Louis  for  his  noble  behaviour.  He  sent 
for  him,  and  the  meeting  between  the  two 
heroic  characters  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  affecting.  Louis  held  his  hand 
in  silent  sorrow.  Nelson  bade  him  fare- 
well. "  And  now,"  said  he,  **  whatever  may 
become  of  me,  my  mind  is  at  peace." 

He  was  reassured  when  the  wound  was 
dressed  ;  he  was  willing  to  agree  with  the 
doctor  that  it  was  not  dangerous  ;  he  was 
entreated  to  remain  quiet,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  write  a  despatch  to  the 
Admiralty.  His  secretary,  who  was  him- 
self wounded,  was  so  much  affected  by 
Xelson*s  condition  that  he  was  unable  to 
write  to  his  dictation.  The  chaplain  was 
then  sent  for,  and  while  he  was  coming 
Nelson's  impatience  was  so  great  that  in 
some  blind  fashion  he  was  trying  to  scrawl 
out  with  his  left  hand  a  few  words  inter- 
preting the  emotions  which  were  shaking 
his  great  and  gallant  heart.  Here  wc 
have  a  picture  surely  not  less  impressive 
.ind  affecting  than  any  that  preceded  it, 
than  any  save  one  that  can  follow  it. 
Always  bear  in  mind  the  rude  interior  of 
that  man-of-war  dimly  lighted  ;  the  thrill- 
ing crash  of  shot  in  the  solid  timber  above  ; 
the  muffled  thunder  of  artillery ;  the  shouts 
of  men 'wrestling  half-naked  at  the  guns. 
That  central  figure  of  this  bloody  fight 
staggers  with  ensanguined  brow  to  the 
table,  and,  filled  with  the  transports  of 
victory,  blindly  essays  to  write. 

But  now  the  Orient  was  on  fire,  and 
Captain  Berry  came  below  to  report  the 
fact.  It  is  said  that  Nelson  went  on 
deck  and  watched  the  appalling  sight. 
The  resistance  in  the  rear  was  not  very 
stubborn.  Two  powerful  French  ships, 
the  Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Gmerhtx,  and 
two  frigates  escaped.  Another  ship  drove 
ashore,  and  was  subsequently  fired  by  her 
own  people.  In  all,  the  French  ships 
taken  or  dcstrovcd  amounted  to  thirteen. 
Thirteen  out  of  seventeen  !  What  a  vcrv 
small  balance  to  leave  old  Boney  1  But 
small  as  it  was,  it  was  doomed  to  diminu- 
tion yet  by  the  later  capture  of  the 
Guillaume  Tell  and  the  Genereux, 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  sensation  excited  in  London  by  the 
news  of  this  victorv.  Nelson's  failure  in 
discovering  the  enemy's  fleet  had  excited 
much  uneasiness  and  even  indignation, 
and  (jovernment  was  censured  in  no 
measured  terms  for  entrusting  a  command 
of  supreme  importance  to  a  young  Rcar- 
Admiral.  Then  came  Captain  Capel  with 
the  news  on  October  2,  1798,  and  round 
flashed  that  worthless  weathercock,  called 


public  opinion,  right  slap  into  the  wind's 
eye — ^a  very  fair  wind  for  Nelson — with  a 
shriek  that  must  have  meant  joy,  as  the 
tail  of  the  thing  swept  to  leeward.  Lord 
Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
asked  God  to  bless  "my  dear  Sir  Horatio."' 
Lady  Spencer,  hysterical  with  composite 
emotion — for  had  not  Nelson  justified  her 
husband  } — writes  :  **  Joy,  joy,  joy  to  you, 
brave,  gallant,  immortalised  Nelson  !  Nlay 
that  great  God  whose  cause  you  so  valiantly 
support  protect  and  bless  you  to  the  end 
of  your  brilliant  career!  Such  a  race 
surely  never  was  run.  ]\Iy  heart  is  abso- 
lutely bursting  with  different  sensations  of 
joy,  of  gratitude,  of  pride,  of  every  emotion 
that  ever  warmed  the  bosom  of  a  British 
woman  on  hearing  of  her  country's  glory."' 

The  King's  Speech  on  November  20 
ran :  **  By  this  great  and  brilliant  victory, 
an  enterprise  of  which  the  injustice, 
perfidy,  and  extravagance  had  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  which  was. 
peculiarly  directed  against  some  of  the 
most  valuable  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  has  in  the  first  instance  been 
turned  to  the  confusion  of  its  authors."" 
Nelson  was  made  Baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile  and  Burnham  Thorpe.  The  House 
of  Commons  voted  him  a  pension  of 
two  thousand  a  vear,  ami  the  same  sum 
to  the  two  next  heirs  to  the  title.  Special 
gold  medals  were  ordered.  Gifts  of 
splendour  reached  him  :  a  gold  box  set 
with  diamonds  from  the  P^mperor  of 
Russia,  a  **  Plume  of  Triumph "  blazing 
with  diamonds  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  East  India  Company  presented  him 
with  ten  thousand  pounds.  There  were 
many  other  costly  gifts. 

Two  ships,  the  Culloden  and  AhxamUry 
were  sent  to  Naples  to  refit.  The  King 
went  out  to  them  in  his  barge,  accom- 
panied by  a  boat-load  of  fiddlers.  You 
will  suppose  that  Lady  Hamilton  was  not 
far  oft'.  She  and  Sir  William  went  on 
board  in  a  barure  of  their  own,  and  they 
too  were  accompanied  by  musicians.  All 
is  gingerbread  and  tinsel.  The  Queen  of 
Naples  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  victory 
had  fainted,  recovered,  cried,  laughed, 
danced,  and  kissed  everybody  she  could 
catch  hold  of.  Ladv  Hamilton  also  took 
care  to  faint.  The  (Queen's  children 
scampered  about  mad  with  delight.  Con- 
trast all  this — those  barges,  those  boat- 
loads of  fiddlers — with  the  two  grim  ships 
in  the  bay,  silent  but  significant  with  their 
iron  guns,  the  Jacks  looking  out  of  the 
ports,  the  officers  unemotionally  moving 
about  the  quarter-deck.  In  fact,  fighting 
for  the  Italians  was  a  service  never  much 
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relished  by  the  British  seamen.  Nelson 
himself  seems  to  have  abhorred  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  Naples.  He 
hated  all  foreigners. 

Nelson  arrived  in  Naples  Bay  on  board 
the  Vanguard  on  September  ii.  His  health 
was  verj-  low,  he  complained  of  his  head  as 
being  ready  to  split,  of  incessant  sickness, 
of  a  fever  which  he  said  had  nearly  done 
his  business.     Ill  as  he  was,  however,  he 


had  nearly  been  laid  up  and  seriously  ill — 
first  from  anxiety  and  then  from  joy.  It 
was  imprudently  told  Lady  Hamilton  in  a 
moment,  and  the  effect  was  like  a  shot. 
She  fell,  apparently  dead,  and  is  not  yet 
perfectly  recovered  from  severe  bruises." 
Surely  a  very  good  story  for  the  i 
The  bruises  proved  that  Emma  v 
such  an  excellent  actress  as  we  an 
to    believe.      Even    a    middling 


appears  to  have  been  much  impressed  and 
affected  by  his  reception  at  Naples.  The 
bay  was  covered  with  barges  and  boats 
anil  radiant  with  bunting  and  gay  apparel, 
the  blue  waters  mirrored  the  sparkle  of 
gaudy  uniforms,  numberless  bands  of 
music  played  "  God  Save  the  King," 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  and  "  Sec  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  Comes."  The  simplicity  of 
Nelson's  nature  curiously  apjiears  in  a 
passage  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  describing  his  reception :  "Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton  came  out  to  sta. 
attended  by  numerous  boais  with  emblems. 
etc.     They,  my  most  respectable  friends, 


should  be  able  to  fall  ilown  in  an  assumed 
faint  without  severely  bruising  herself. 

Sir  William  and  his  wife  came  alongside 
the  Vaiif^iianl;  E^mma  flewupihe  gangivay 
ladd.T.  and  .shrieking.  "  O  (iod !  is  it 
possihic!"  fell  into  Nelson's  arm.  A 
shower  of  tears  seems  to  have  relieved 
her,  and  while  she  was  blubbering,  up 
steps  the  King,  (irasping  Nelson  by  the 
hand,  his  .Majestv  called  him  his  Deliverer 


Nelson  went  I 


of  the  bay.     Win. 


the  Hamillons'  house, 
on  nursed  him,  TTie 
led  a  magnificent  view 
.  the  full  moon  rose  it 
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seemed  to  float  from  the  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  lights  of  the  fishing-boats 
sparkled  in  the  brilliant  haze  of  the  night- 
beam.  All  was  beauty  outside  and  ele- 
gance and  hospitality  within.  Lady 
Hamilton's  radical  vulgarity  is  visible  in 
her  methods  of  celebrating  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile.  She  even  went  the  length, 
of  walking  about  the  streets  with  the 
words  **  Nelson  and  Victory  "on  a 
bandeau  on  her  forehead.  One  hears 
of  nothing  but  festivities,  of  bonfires  and 
fireworks.  This  is  how  Lady  Hamilton 
celebrated  Nelson's  birthday.  The  guests 
numbered  eighteen  hundred.  A  rostral 
column  was  erected  under  a  gorgeous 
canopy,  and  on  it  were  inscribed  **  Veni, 
Vidi,  Vici."  Nelson  wrote  to  his  wife 
^vith  a  boy's  glee  :  Lady  Hamilton's  pre- 
parations for  celebrating  his  birthday,  he 
says,  are  enough  to  fill  him  with  vanity ; 
every  ribbon,  every  button  has  **  Nelson." 
He  tells  his  wife  of  the  songs  and  sonnets 
composed  in  honour  of  him.  He  does 
not  pause  to  reflect  how  his  representa- 
tions of  Lady  Hamilton's  devotion  might 
weigh  with  his  wife.  Perhaps  it  was  her 
-duty  to  have  joined  him ;  perhaps  she 
might  have  read  between  the  lines  that  she 
was  not  wanted.  Her  son  Josiah  Nisbet 
was  at  Naples,  and  so,  doubtless,  gave 
her  all  the  news.  That  she  was  sen- 
sible of  being  repelled  seems  to  have 
been  conveyed  in  a  letter  which  Nelson 
received  from  Alexander  Davison.  He 
wrote  that  Lady  Nelson  was  in  good 
health,  "  but  very  uneasy  and  anxious, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  .  .  .  She 
bids  me  say  that  unless  you  return  home 
in  a  few  months  she  will  join  the  Vanguard 
at  Naples.  Excuse  a  woman's  tender 
feelings — they  are  too  acute  to  be  ex- 
pressed." At  an  earlier  period  Josiah 
Nisbet  had  lost  his  temper  and  created  a 
<listurbance  amongst  the  guests  of  Lady 
Hamilton  :  possibly  he  was  **  flown  with 
wine  and  insolence  "  ;  he  was  so  offensive 
to  Nelson  that  Troubridge  and  another 
officer  put  him  out  of  the  room. 

Yet,  though  Nelson  could  write  glee- 
fully to  his  wife  of  fetes  and  bandeaux  and 
buttons  and  rostral  columns,  his  secret 
loathing  for  the  people  he  was  called  upon 
to  protect  he  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
convey.  Even  on  the  day  following  Lady 
Hamilton's  celebration  of  his  birthday  he 
was  writing  thus  to  Lord  St.  Vincent :  **  I 
am  verv  unwell,  and  the  miserable  conduct 
of  the  Court  is  not  likely  to  cool  my 
irritable  temper.  It  is  a  country  of  fiddlers 
and  poets,  w and  scoundrels." 

The  passage  that  relates  to  the  flight  of 


the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  on  board 
the  Vanguard  glows  with  as  strong  a  light 
of  romance  as  any  in  the  career  of  Nelson. 
The  King's  cowardice  and  the  miserable 
procrastinating  policy  of  the  Court  could 
result  in  nothing  but  the  evacuation  of 
Naples.  On  December  20, 1 798,  a  memo- 
randum marked  ^* Tnost  secret^*  was  sent  to 
those  concerned.  Three  barges  and  a 
small  cutter  belonging  to  a  frigate,  armed 
with  cutlasses  only,  were  to  be  at  such 
and  such  a  place  at  half -past  seven 
o'clock.  This  and  a  little  more  was 
signed  "  Nelson."  That  the  royal  flight 
was  in  contemplation  before  this  date  is 
shown  in  certain  entries  in  the  "  Journal " 
under  December  18  and  ig.  We  hear  of 
the  sail-makers  making  cots  for  the  royal 
family  on  board  the  Vanguard,  of  painters 
painting  the  ward-room  and  offices  under 
the  poop,  and  of  boats  bringing  off"  the 
valuable  effects  of  the  King  and  Queen  in 
the  night. 

All,  then,  was  in  readiness,  but  Lady 
Hamilton's  finger  must  be  in  this  pie,  and 
so  we  get  a  Rosa  Matilda  romance  out  of 
it.  According  to  Southey,  Emma  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the 
royal  family.  The  King  was  as  much 
afraid  of  his  friends  as  he  was  of  his 
enemies ;  the  man  in  the  street  was  attached 
to  his  Majesty's  person,  and  as  the  un- 
fortunate fellow  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  fight  for  the  King,  he  had  no 
idea  of  allowing  him  to  run  away.  Next  to 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family  must,  of  course, 
be  the  safeguarding  of  their  precious 
goods.  Southey  tells  us  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
at  the  risk  of  her  life,  exploring  a  subter- 
raneous passage  leading  from  the  palace  to 
the  seaside.  Through  this  passage,  all 
\ery  darkly,  breathlessly,  and  mysteriously, 
treasure,  paintings,  sculptures,  and  the 
like,  valued  at  two  millions  and  a  half, 
were  conveved  to  the  shore  and  stowed 
safely  on  board  the  English  ships.  Then, 
continues  Southey  in  effect.  Nelson  went 
ashore,  embarked  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family  in  three  barges,  and  carried  them 
safely  through  a  tremendous  sea  to  the 
Vanguard.  As  Nelson  claims  for  Lady 
Hamilton  a  large  share  in  this  romantic 
])rocedure,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose 
that  she  had  a  hand  in  it. 

The  flight  was  attended  with  several 
circumstances  of  miser}-.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  weather  was  extremely  hea^y, 
and  the  Italians  are  not  good  sailors.  On 
board,  at  the  start,  evcr}'thing  was  con- 
fusion and  wretchedness.  If  the  old 
line -of- battle  ship  knew  how  to  fight, 
she  also  knew  how  to  roll  in  a  sea-way. 
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Ever)'thing  movable  flew  from  side  to  side. 
The  crash  of  crockery,  the  groans  of  the 
foreign  stomach,  the  greasy  appeal  of 
despair  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints, 
combined  in  a  ghastly  music  of  the  deep. 
There  was  no  fiddling.  The  bandeau  was 
not  thought  of.  No  man  sat  down  to  write  a 
sonnet  to  Nelson.  At  half-past  one  in  the 
morning  a  blast  of  hurricane  force  blew 
the  Vanguard's  close-reefed  topsail  out  of 
the  bolt-ropes.  The  ship  resounded  with 
shrieks,  in  which  the  royal  throats  joined. 
Indeed,  the  King  and  Queen  were  now 
persuaded  that  they  had  only  escaped  the 
bayonet  on  shore  to  perish  by  drowning. 
Distinction  of  persons  was  lost.  Everybody 
-who  could  find  room  in  Nelson's  cabin 
squeezed  there.  Nelson  himself  was  sea- 
sick, and  here  was  a  difficulty  with  which 
his  instincts  as  a  tactician  were  unable 
to  cope.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
sought  by  his  wife,  who  found  him 
sitting  in  their  cabin  with  a  loaded  pistol 
in  each  hand.  In  response  to  Emma's 
hysterical  shriek  of  alarm,  he  told  her  in 
a  cold  voice  and  with  a  long  face  that  he 
was  resolved  not  to  die  with  a  **  guggle — 
guggle — guggle  "  of  the  salt  water  in  his 
throat,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  ship  sinking  to  shoot 
himself.  This  is  on  the  authority  of  the 
late  Admiral  W.  H.  Smvth,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  our  naval  survevors,  and  author 
of  "  The  Sailor's  Word-Book." 

But  the  general  misery  had  not  3'et 
reached  its  height.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th  poor  little  Prince  Albert,  who 
had  been  taken  ill  in  the  morning,  died 
in  Lady  Hamilton's  arms.  Here  was  a 
stroke  which  must  make  everyone  forget 
contempt  and  disgust,  and  think  with  pity 
and  sympathy  of  the  unfortunate  King 
and  Queen.  Palermo  \\as  reached  in 
safety.  The  Queen  remained  for  a  little 
time  in  the  ship ;  Ferdinand,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  tastes  and  sensibilities  were 
those  of  an  Irish  squireen,  after  making  a 
hearty  breakfast,  went  ashore,  and  Nelson 
saw  that  all  proper  honour  was  paid  him 
by  flying  the  royal  standard,  and  so  forth. 
One  thinks  with  concern  of  Nelson  at  this 
time  ;  he  is  without  sincerity  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty  to  the  Court  of  Naples  ; 
he  hates  them  all  round,  but  he  is  now 
Tinder  the  Hamilton  spell ;  he  cannot  break 
away  from  the  fascination  of  those 
enchanting  eyes  and  that  full  form,  and 
as  Lord  Keith  aftcnvards  discovered — 
but  it  was  a  conclusion  that  Troubridge 
and  Ball  had  already  arrived  at — the 
conqueror  of  the  Nile  was  much  too 
enthusiastic  in   the  interpretation   of  his 


instructions  with  regard  to  the  Court  of 
Naples,  much  too  willing  to  employ  the 
British  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Queen. 
Some  sense  of  littleness  of  character  may 
have  visited  him,  and  helped  his  illness  to 
keep  him  irritable.  His  was  strictly  a 
high  conscience,  and  in  his  heart  he  was 
not  the  man  to  pretend  to  reconcile  his 
devotion  to  the  Neapolitan  Court  with 
either  his  duty  to  his  country  or  his  duty 
to  his  wife. 

Much  petulance  is  visible  in  his  corre- 
spondence at  this  period.     He  was  greatly 
irritated,  moreover,  by  the  appointment  of 
Captain  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  Le  Tigre^  of 
eighty  guns,  in  the  Levant.      "  /  do  feely 
for  I  am  a  man"  he  breaks  out  in  italics  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent,   "that  it  is  impossible 
for    me   to   serve   in   these   seas  with   a 
squadron  under  a  junior  officer.     Could  I 
have  thought  it! — and  from  Earl  Spencer! " 
He   frequently  writes  for  permission    to 
retire.     He  wants  to  go  home.     But  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton  must  accom- 
pany   him.      He    tells    Lady    Parker    in 
February  1799   that  she  who   remembers 
him    always    laughing   would    not  credit 
the  change  in  his  appearance.  He  scarcely 
ever  writes  a   letter,  not  strictly  official, 
in  wliich  some  reference  or  other  to  his 
" dear  friends,"   his  "invaluable  friends," 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  is  not  to 
be  found.     But  what  could  have  been  his 
secret  judgment    of    Sir  William }      Did 
he    flatter    himself    that    the     old    man 
had   not   taken    a  verv   correct    observa- 
tion  of  what  was  passing  under  his  nose  ? 
What  opinion  would  Nelson  form  of  the 
principles  and   character  of  a   man  who 
could     look    on     in     silence    while     his 
hospitality    and    confidence   were    being 
abused  .''      All     this     Neapolitan     busi- 
ness in  Nelson's   life    makes   melancholy 
and    sickening    reading.      The     page    is 
haunted   by  a  faint   insufferable   odour — 
decayed  perfume — nauseating  aromas  such 
as  the  ghost  of  a  courtesan  might  waft  to 
your  physical  nostril  from  an  immaterial 
handkerchief  in  her  misty  grasp.     Music 
as  mournful   as  the  wailing  of  madness, 
and  as  dim  as  the  voice  of  one  cncavemed, 
murmurs  from  the  pages  as  you  read,  and 
lo  !  a  vision  of  ghastly  Court  fiddlers  doing 
honour  to  Nelson  with  quivering  elbows 
rises  before  you  ;  and  Nelson,  with  Lady 
Hamilton  by  his  side,   seems  to  like  it; 
but  he  doesn't.      He  has  no  ear  for  music. 
Let  the  thunders  of  the  Nile  reverberate 
afresh    and    overwhelm     that    degrading 
noise    of    fiddling,    and     let    the    white 
powder- smoke  roll  over  the  printed  page 
and  breathe  to  us  the  true  incense. 


JIRS.    PATRICK     CAMPBELL. 


IRAN(;  at  thp  door  of  I^Irs.  Patrick 
Campbell's  Hat  in  AshlfV  (hardens, 
and  my  heart  misgave  me.  "  \\'lien  is  an 
interviewer  welcome  ? "  I  asked  myself. 
And  tht;  reply  was,  "Never."  At  the 
sound  of  the  ring  a  wild  I)arkin;r  eamc 
from  within,  and  as  the  neat  -  handed 
Phyllis  opened  the  door,  a  little  terrier 
flew  at  my  heels  in  remonstranec. 

The  maid,  murmuring  some  polite 
apolojty,  led  mo  into  the  dining  -  room 
and  promised  that  her  mistress  should 
soon  j<nn  mo.  With  the  instincts  of.  I 
hope,  a  conseientious  journalist,  I  looked 
about  me  for  information.  I  had  come 
wanting  to  know,  you  know. 

It  is  unreasonable  that  one  should  expect 
the  dming  room  of  the  mo-^t  popular 
aiircs'i  ol  tht  da\  to  be  unlikt  ihit  of  any 
othtr  noman  but  this  particuhr  dinmj; 
room  told  mc  nothmg  and  I  fi.lt  I  OHcd 
It  a  grudire  I  ht,  atnio>.phLri.  of  tht 
drawing  room  might  I  ho]iuI  mspirt.  me 
hi  -ind  In 

Ihcrt.  IMS  a  light  Hugh  outside  the 
door — then  a  riMic  <  f  ^kiris  shi  is 
commg'  '  I  ihougtit  \nd  l  hhl  slit  did — 
Mrs  Patrick  tim[)l>ell  Will  I  u.uld  not 
halt  behcitd  it' — 1  mtin  thit  sht  ms 
she'  1  had  o\pt(.tLd  to  si  l  tht  same 
sombrt,  tngic  fan  now  so  familiar  to  us 
upon  tht.  stagi  Htrt  instcid  wer  elad 
glancinc  tits  and  a  smiling  mouth    and 


the  charming  lady's  manner,  I  soon  dis- 
covered, was  to  malcb. 

"  How  do  yon  do  ?  "  she  began.  "  It  is 
too  bad  of  me  to  have  kept  y(ju  so  long. 
Hut  I  am  never  an  early  riser.  I  am 
alwa»s  tired  after  the  evening's  work." 

"  Vourtime  is  rarely  your  own  .'"I  began 
rather  tritely. 

"Very  rarely,"  replied  Mrs.  Campbell ; 
"and  just  now  I  am  frightfully  busy,  you 
khow,  because  of  Lady  Hamilton.  1  think 
of  her  night  and  dav.  I  mean  to  give  her 
all  my  best  1  And,  apart  from  the  study  of 
her  character,  there  are  her  frocks  to 
consider.  I  mean  mv  dear  I,ad)ship  to  be 
arrayed  most  dt'lightfuUy." 

It  was  verv  pleasant  to  hear  Mrs  Camp 
bell  rattlt.  on  in  this  spontaneous  way 
What  a  musiLil  voice'  whit  a  natural 
childlike  manntr'  I  could  hiie  hsiLncd 
to  htr  for  hours  but  I  must  not  swerve 
from  the  tnsk  I  had  stt  b(.lori.  mc  Aly 
re-iders  I  It  It  would  demand  of  int  thai  I 
should  kt  tlKm  know  whit  wen  her 
serious  views  upon  trainmg  for  the  snge 

^o  I  began  What  art  )our  serious 
vims  upon  tnining  f)r  the  stii,e  may  1 
isk    Mrs  C-impb  ■■ 


\\i 


finev 


It   ' 


I    to  I 


that  tht  cleir  brow  of  m\  vittim  clouded 
uf  on  tile  spot 

Well    let  me  sec'     was  the  answer  as 
the    shadow    of  boredom    to  i 
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relief,  passed  away  from  her  face.  '*  You 
know  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
from  all  the  drudge r}'  of  the  schoolroom 
of  my  art,  so  I  am  not  a  first-rate  authority 
upon  the  subject,  and  can  scarcely  judge  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  Conservatoire  system. 
Acting  seems  to  come  natural  to  me,  and 
as  for  elocution  lessons  !  Yes,  I  believe 
I  did  have  six  ;  but  that  *s  a  long  while  ago, 
and  I  daresay  my  instructress  herself  has 
forgotten  it." 

•*  And  who  was  your  instructress  ?  " 

"  A  sister  of  the  clever  actress  ^liss  Rose 
Leclercq." 

Mrs,  Campbell  paused,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  then  flew,  like  an  arrow  from 
a  bow,  across  the  room  to  pounce  upon  her 
little  favourite,  **  Buttons."  Now,  Buttons, 
I  should  add,  was  the  little  terrier  who 
had  welcomed  me  in  the  doorway. 

"  You  graduated  ? "  I  began,  as  Mrs. 
Campbell  resumed  her  seat. 

"  In  an  amateur  dramatic  club,"  she 
continued,  "  *  The  Anomalies,'  which  has 
already  supplied  several  good  recruits  to 
the  professional  stage.  I  had  never  had 
the  faintest  idea  of  being  anything  but  an 
amateur.  However,  there  came  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  earn  some- 
thing, and  I  was  yery  glad  to  accept  Mr. 
Vezin's  offer  to  go  on  tour  with  him.  We 
began  with  a  play  by  Vezin  and  Buchanan, 
•called  'Bachelors,*  and  it  was  in  that  I 
made  my  first  appearance  at  Liverpool." 

"  Oh,  then  came  a  group  of  Shaksperian 
parts  for  me,  when  I  supported  ^liss  Laura 
Johnson.  In  one  week  we  did  five  dif- 
ferent plays." 

"What  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
study  that  must  have  meant !  And  did  it 
come  easily  to  you  to  learn  your  parts  ?  " 

"  Now  it  does.  But  then,  I  can  assure  you, 
it  was  quite  a  different  matter.  I  used  to 
find  that  it  was  best  to  write  them  out 
before  trying  to  remember  them ;  it  seemed 
to  help  my  memory  to  have  the  words 
before  my  eyes  in  my  own  handwriting. 
But  I  *ve  outgrown  that  fad  a  long  while,  I 
am  thankful  to  say.  Now  I  just  read  through 
a  play  a  few  times,  and  then,  somehow — 
unconsciously,  you  know — 1  have  my  part 
by  heart." 

"  After  your  Vezin  tour,  what  next  ?  " 

"  Let  me  remember !  Oh,  yes !  I  went 
round  with  Mrs.  Bandmann  Palmer  in 
*  Tares  *  —  my  first  experience  of  real 
melodrama ;  then  back  to  Shakspere  and 
the  provinces,  and  then  to  London  and 
melodrama  at  the  Adelphi.  Since  that 
time  I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  what 
has  happened  to  me." 


"  What  sort  of  part  do  you  prefer  .^" 

"That's  the  most  difficult  question  to 
answer,  for  I  delight  in  them  all !  But  if 
I  must  decide,  Juliet  comes  first,  then 
Rosalind,  and  then  Lady  Teazle.  Do 
you  know  how  I  revel  in  comedy  ?  You 
would  not  have  thought  it.?  No,  don't, 
don't  say  you  are  like  some  of  the  critics 
who  will  have  it  I  can  only  do  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.  That  teas  a  lovely  part,  I  own  ; 
so,  too,  was  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.  But,  believe 
me — no,  don*/  wait  and  see  !  Only  when  you 
think  of  me,  don't  let  it  be  as  the  heroine 
of  a  melodrama !  You  had  better  believe 
the  critics  than  M^/." 

"  Poor  critics  !  "  I  exclaimed,  feeling  a 
little  sorry  for  my  brotherhood.  "  You 
are  hard  on  them  !  " 

"No,  indeed  I  am  not !  But  they  are 
mortal — I  think  critics  are  very  mortal 
indeed,  and  thev  make  mistakes  some- 
times."  This  with  an  emphatic  nod  which 
would  have  carried  conviction. 

"  Do  you  find  Ibsen  attractive  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  yes  !  But  of  the  foreign  writers 
Maeterlinck  interests  me  by  far  the  most. 
I  don't  often  go  to  matindes,  so  I  miss  the 
opportunities  to  see  new  work.  I  find 
matinees  tire  me,  and  that  is  intolerable, 
for  I  hate  to  be  prevented  giving  the  ver>' 
best  of  myself  every  night  to  my  audience. 
That 's  w^hy  I  cannot  hear  as  much  music 
as  I  like.  I  regret  the  piano  recitals  most. 
I  play  myself,  and  know  a  good  deal  about 
music  generally ;  and  it  would  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  take  a  lesson 
that  way  sometimes.  However,  one  cannot 
have  ever}thing,  and  I  love  my  profession 
too  much  to  slight  it  by  being  tired  in  the 
evening.  But  now,  come,  don't  let  us  talk 
so  much  of  me — there  are  moments  when 
1  quite  tire  of  myself.  Would  you  not 
like  to  see  a  few  of  my  treasures  ?  " 

I  assured  Mrs.  Campbell  that,  of  all 
things,  I  should  enjoy  a  peep  at  her  pretty 
souvenirs,  "  I  had  heard,"  I  murmured,  "  of 
some  wonderful  turquoises,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  here  they  are  !  "  exclaimed  the 
charming  lady ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  she  had  run  out  of  the  room  and 
returned,  with  her  slim  fingers  entwining 
a  long  gold  chain  strung  with  enormous 
turquoises. 

After  admiring  her  turquoises,  I  con- 
tinued, "  You  are  fond  of  pictures,  too — 
or,  rather,  of  photographs  of  pictures,  for 
your  walls  are  covered  with  them  !  " 

"Those  are  Hollyer's  photographs  of 
Watts' s  and  Bume- Jones's  works,  and, 
speaking  of  Sir  Edward  Bume -Jones, 
only  look  at  this !  A  pen-and-ink  cari- 
cature, done  by  his  own  hand.     Fancy  the 
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painter  of  *The  Briar- Rose'  revelling  in 
such  nonsense  as  that !  And  here  is  a 
pretty  fancy  of  his  son's,  Mr.  Phil  Burne- 
Jones  —  an  allegorical  picture  of  me, 
Stella — as  a  star,  you  know." 

Among  others  of  the  great  actress's 
treasures  is  a  volume  of  poems,  and  upon 
the  fly-leaf  the  poet — one  of  our  most 
accomplished  —  has  written:  **To  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell. — A  tribute  to  her  in- 
comparable art  and  to  her  incomparable 
personality." 

**  Everybody  has  talked  of  my  *  person- 
ality,'" said  ^Irs.  Campbell  with  a  little 
moue  as  she  turned  over  the  page  laugh- 
ing. **  And,  for  my  part,  I  never  know 
what  they  mean  by  it.  What  is  my 
personality  ?  " 

Well,  I  did  my  best  to  explain.  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  the  lady  that  she  had  a  quite 
peculiar  originality  of  voice,  style,  and 
movement ;  that  her  beauty  (although  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  she  stopped 
me,  half  imperiously)  was  of  a  rare  and 
mysterious  sort. 

"  The  critics,"  she  continued,  quite  un- 
convinced, **  have  made  mc  weary  of  the 
mere  word  'personality.'  I  wish  they 
would  realise  instead  what  a  hard-working 
actress  I  am." 

I  agreed  with  Mrs.  Campbell  that  hard 
work  was  certainly  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
way ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  it 
ih  always  the  personality  and  never  the 
technicalities  of  an  actor  or  actress  which 
appeal  to  us.  Have  not  all  the  most 
popular  mummers  of  the  day  won  us 
through  some  subtle  charm  of  tone,  glance, 
and  gesture,  while  many  perhaps  more 
admirable  but  less  attractive  artists  have 
left  us  wholly  cold  } 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  without  doubt  as 
fascinating  a  personality  as  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  taught  us  to  know  in  the  columns 
of  the  Saturday  Ranav ;  but  she  is  more 
than  that.  You  cannot  be  long  in  her 
presence  without  realising  that,  besides 
her  undoubted  prettiness  and  elfish  charm, 
she  is  a  thoroughly  conscientious  artist, 
who  would  never  sacrifice  truth  for  effect, 
whatever  her  temptations  might  be  to 
appeal  to  the  admirers  of  a  more  stagey 
school  than  the  one  to  which  she  belongs. 
No  actress,  moreover,  whom  I  have  ever 
met  is  more  thoroughly  in  love  with  her 
art,  or  more  unselfishly  anxious  to  work  for 
the  good  of  those  associated  with  her.  And 
the  masses,  as  well  as  the  classes,  appreciate 
her  unobtrusiveness  and  refinement.  If 
the  accents  of  that  gentle  haunting  voice 
of  hers  do  not  always  reach  "up  aloft," 
the   gallery  likes  her  too  well  to  resent 


any  little  discrepancies.  She  is,  be  it  told^ 
by  no  means  a  quick  study.  Like  a  true 
artist,  she  has  a  horror  of  tours  de  force ^ 
I  once  asked  a  well-known  and  brilliant 
young  artist  how  he  arrived  at  hismar\'ellous 
effects  in  black  and  white.  In  my  sim- 
plicity I  imagined  that  he  could  throw  oflf 
any  number  of  studies  a  day,  and  that  his 
long  Jines  and  curves  were  mere  dashings 
from  the  careless  pen  of  a  genius. 

Looking  lovingly  down  upon  one  of 
his  own  slight  pictures,  my  friend  replied  : 
**  I  make  sometimes  twenty,  sometimes 
fifty,  studies  for  a  single  insignificant 
page."  Of  such  stuff  is  the  true  artist 
made.  Mrs.  Campbell,  too,  arrives  at 
some  of  her  simplest  and  most  natural 
effects  by  elaborate  study  and  artifice. 
What  not  to  do  is  with  her  as  great  a 
problem  as  what  to  do  with  her  parts.  For 
wxeks  before  studying  Juliet  and  Agnes 
Ebbsmith  she  shut  herself  up  rigorously 
with  her  work,  excluding  many  of  her 
intimate  friends,  and  endeavouring  thor- 
oughly to  merge  her  own  identity  into- 
the  other  woman's. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  of  Mrs.. 
Campbell's  charming  little  son,  aged 
some  ten  or  eleven  years.  A  more  truly 
Italian  type  of  face  than  his  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find ;  the  child  is  simply  a 
living  ^Murillo,  and  you  feel  it  quite  out  of 
place  that  he  should  appear  clothed  and 
in  his  right  mind  in  an  Eton  suit.  Clouds 
of  vapour  and  sunset  splendour  should 
form  a  background  to  that  glowing  pome- 
granate face  and  those  dark  sombre  eyes.. 
He  is  naturally  proud  of  his  mother ;  con- 
siders her  a  ver}'  good  actress  indeed,  and 
passes  quite  sensible  criticisms  upon  her 
performances.  As  yet  he  shows  no  signs 
of  following  her  lead  in  the  realms  of 
art,  but  inclines  to  footballing,  and  is 
robust  in  his  tastes. 

Although  I  have  alluded  to  **  Buttons,"' 
I  have  as  yet  forgotten  the  claims  of 
**  Humperdincka,"  a  delightful  puppy,  full 
of  life  and  fun,  of  airs  and  graces,  relap- 
sing into  moments  of  unutterable  melan- 
choly as  she  watches  her  fair  mistress- 
bestowing  aflfectionate  caresses  upon  the 
new  comers,  some  little  ^Mexican  toy 
terriers  whose  names  were  not  .revealed, 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  pressed  for  time  in 
the  morning  when  I  called  to  ask  her  for 
a  **few  words  about  herself"  for  the 
readers  of  The  English  Illustrated,  But  she 
sent  me  away  with  a  kindly  greeting  for 
them  one  and  all,  and  a  hope  that  she  had 
not  wearied  them,  and  that  **  the  few  words"' 
were  not  too  many  after  all.  I.  A. 
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XHF.Y  called  him  "English  Jim  the 
Sailor  "  up  at  Afognak,  in  Alaska, 
they     were     pleased,     and     ihat 
"demed  mad  Britisher"  when  they  ivere 
angry.      For   he    was    the    sort    of    man 
whomake.s 
an    enemy 
of  a  friend 
and      a 
frienilofan 
enemy    in 
the  twink- 
ling of  an 
«ye.      He 
had    the 
humour  of 
a  Celt,  tlie 
devilry    of 


Indi 


I  il 


Saxon,  yet 

knew  who 

was    his 

dearest 

friend;  for 

if  a    man 

went  out 

of  Afognak 

for  a  week 

he    would 

find    Jim 

camping 

in     the 

shack   of  -         , 

his    last  ■      -'  ^-      '■ 

great 

enemy, 

while     his  HE   SPOKE   TO   THE   FIRST   ifAN 

former  or  samn 

part  n  cr 

eyed  him  sulkily  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bit  of  mud  they  called  a  street. 

"  Can  I  get  a  job  here  .'' "  he  asked 
when  he  came  ashore  from  the  A/ary 
Sliibbs,  a  wretched  little  trading  schooner 


belonging  to  Seattle.     He  spoke  to  the 

first  man  be  saw  sitting  on  a  pile  of  sawn 

boards  on  the  wharf. 

"Jlebbe  and  mebbe  not,"  replied  the 

man,  who  was  rather  a  sulky  sort  of  swine, 
and  as 
silent  as 
they  make 
them. 
"Where?" 
"At  the 
stickmula, 
likeh." 

He  used 
the  Chi- 
nook u-ord 
for  saw- 
mill. But 
|im  had 
been 
knocking 
about  the 
coast  for  a 
good  time, 
and  under- 
stood him. 
"Or  the 


smell  it?" 
"You 
bet  I "  said 
Jim,  For 
a     salmon 


inde 


that  foreign  consumers  would  hardly  like 
to    eat    the    stuff   if  they  smelt    it.    even 
without    seeing   Chinamen  walking  in   it 
before  it  gets  concealed  in  a  can. 
So    Jim    got  a  job  at  the   mill.     He 
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worked  first  with  the  shingle  sawyer,  and 
then  at  the  lath-mill,  where  he  undertook 
to  make  laths  himself.  In  the  process  he 
lost  his  temper,  and  very  nearly  lost  his 


of  course,  no  one  knew  until  one  moming' 
the  whistle  wouldn't  blow.  In  fact,  they 
found  it  lying  on  the  roof.  For  Jim 
managed  to  hit  it  at  the  end  of  a  week. 


thumb.  He  had  to  lie  by  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  went  wedging  off. 

"Great  Scott!"  said  he,  "but  this  kind 
of  work  is  work."  But  he  did  not  like 
getting  uj»  early,  and  he  made  himself 
popular  with  the  men  and  unpopular  with 
the  boss  by  trying  to  disarrange  the 
whistle  nhich  blew  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  rouse  the  men  out.  He 
borrowed  a  Winchester  rifle  and  bought 
some  ammunition,  and,  getting  up  at  four, 
he  tried  to  shoot  away  the  whistle  from  the 
top  of  the  mill. 

"  What 's  that  shooting  going  on  so 
early?"  asked  the  interested  town.     But, 
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It  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
didn't  mind  getting  up  early  to  do  mis- 
chief. But  he  was  given  away  by  the  boss 
seeing  him  with  the  rifle.  He  called  to 
Jim, 

"  Say,  young  fellow,  what  are  you  doing 
with  that  Winchester  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh.  nothing,"  said  Jim.  "I'm  just 
taking  it  back  to  the  man  that  lent  it  me." 

"  Um,"  said  the  boss,  and  Jim  turned 
away.     But  Mr.  Reed  stopped  him. 

"  Are  you  a  good  shot,  Atkins  .'  " 

"  Pretty  fair,  :\Ir.  Reed,"  replied  Jim 
with  a  grin. 

"  Could  you  hit  a  whistle  on  a  san-mill 
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at  a  hundred  yards,  for  instance  ? "  asked 
Reed. 
"If  I  tried  1  might.  Sir." 
"Come  up  to  tiie  office  and  you  shall 
get  your  money,"  said  the  boss. 

And  when  he  paid  him  off,  minus  the 
cost  of  the  whistle- repairing,  he  suggested 
that  Jim  might  try  the  military  life.  But 
Jim  didn't  tell  him  that  he  had  tried  it,  with 
no  more  success  than  managing  to  desert 
without  being  nailed. 

He  went  in  as  partner  with  a  Sitcum 
Siwash,  or  half-breed  Indian,  named  Pete, 
who  did  no  work  and  only  kept  himself  in 
exercise  by  thumping  an  Indian  woman 
who  lived  with  him. 

7'his  displeased  Jim  until  he  found  that 
the  Klootchman  really  didn't  mind  it.  But 
one  night  Pete  managed  to  get  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  which  was  strictly  against  the  law. 
Then  he  tried  to  thrash  Jim  and  got  very 
badly  broken  up,  although  the  squaw  did 
hang  on  to  Jim's  neck  while  he  was 
pounding  thunder  out  of  her  prostrate 
man.  It  sickened  Jim.  and  having  no 
money  he  made  up  to  the  night-watchman 
at  the  mill,  and  slept  in  the  sawdust  by  the 
fires  which  were  kept  banked  up  all  night. 

Then  he  went  to  work  at  the  cannery, 
but  the  Chinamen  didn't  like  him,  for  no 
Orientals    have    any     sympathy     «'''■     - 
practical  joker.     He  thrashed  one  o 
very  badly,  and  got  the  bounce  at 
He  determined  to  return  to  San  Fran 
but   when  he   tried  it  he  learnt  th 
unpopularity    with    the   big    mills 
trouble  for  him,  for  they  controlled 
one  or  two   of  the   schooners 
that  came  into  Afognak.     He 
showed  his  discharges  to  one 
fishy  skipper  after  another,  and 
they  shook  their  heads, 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  work 
my  passage  down,"  he  urged. 
"I'm  dog-tired  of  this  hole." 

"  You  've  made  it  too  hot 
and  not  hot  enough,"  said 
Wash-tub  Davis,  a  regular  old 
whaler  with  a  beard  down  to 
the  pit  of  his  stomach. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
asked  Jim. 

"  You  ask  Mr.  Reed,"  re- 
plied Davis,  and  then  Jim 
tumbled  to  what  was  up, 

"  I  think  it  prelty  low  down 
lo  try  and  keep  me  here,  Mr. 
Reed,"  he  said,  "  when  you 
won't  give  me  any  work." 

"  You  should   have  thought 
,    of  that  before  you  shot  away         pete  did 
my  whistle,"    said    Reed,    who 


had  a  long  memory  and  no  particular 
love  of  a  joke, 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jim,  "you  can't 
keep  me  here."  And  he  went  down  to 
the  wharf  again  and  palled  in  with  the 
same  loafer  who  had  told  him  about  work 
at  the  mill. 

"  What  do  they  call  the  skipper  of  this 
thundering  old  schooner,  '  Wash  -  tub ' 
for  ?  " 

"  One  of  his  men  made  a  wash-tub,  and 
Davis  sold  it  to  a  Siwash  for  a  dollar,"  said 
the  man.  "He's  meaner  than  a  yaller 
dog." 

"I'll  beat  him,  you  bet,"  cried  Jim, 
"  I  'm  damned  if  I  don't  go  down  in  his 
schooner  and  in  no  other  1 " 

And  that  night  he  met  some  of  the  men 
of  the  schooner  who  were  drinking.  Jim 
borrowed  a  dollar  or  two  on  his  bowie 
knife,  and  set  up  the  drinks  for  the  crowd, 
the  mate  among  them. 

"  That  skipper  of  yours  is  a  daisy,  ain't 
he?"  said  Jim.  "He  won't  give  me  a 
show  to  work  my  passage  with  you." 

"  Did  you  try  him  ? "  asked  the 
mate,  who  was  the  only  one  in  the 
lot  who  had  been  a  deep-water  sailor. 
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Jim  nodded. 

"1*11  speak  to  him  for  you,"  said 
Richards. 

•*  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,"  Jim 
answered.  And  he  told  the  man  the 
reason.  The  mate,  who  was  now  very 
reasonably  drunk,  retailed  it  to  the  men, 
and  they  **  allowed "  it  was  a  thundering 
shame. 

**  See  here,  tilicum,"  said  Richards, 
hiccupping,  '*you  can  come.  We'll  stow 
you  away." 

But  Jim  cunningly  made  many  objec- 
tions. 

**  You  '11  get  fired  yourself,"  he  urged. 

"  What !  "  roared  the  mate  ;  "  me  get 
fired  ?  Not  much,  man  ;  I  'm  solid  with 
the  owners,  real  solid.  And  what  I  say 
goes.  You  bet  it  goes.  And  what's  more, 
Wash-tub  will  go,  and  1  '11  have  the 
schooner  myself." 

He  drank  again  and  almost  wept.  For, 
indeed,  the  liquor  sold  up  in  Alaska  might 
make  a  brass  monkey  weep. 

"  And  you  shall  be  mate,"  he  sobbed. 
"  I  like  you,  that 's  what  I  do." 

So  they  carried  him  on  board  and  laid 
him  in  his  bunk  and  covered  him  up  with 
fishy  blankets.  He  extricated  his  head, 
and,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
asked  for  Jim. 

"  Here  I  am,  old  man,"  said  Jim,  who 
was  sober  and  shaking  with  laughter. 
Richards  grasped  his  hand  affectionately. 

'*  You  reckon  I  'm  full,  but  I  ain't,"  he 
murmured.     **  I  '11  remember." 

Next  morning  Jim  was  on  the  wharf 
again,  and  was  leaning  against  the 
schooner's  rail  when  old  Wash-tub  tumbled 
on  deck. 

**  Now,  then,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  he  grumbled.  "You  get  off. 
Sling  your  hook  now." 

"  All  right,  Davis,"  said  Jim  coolly. 

"  Captain  Davis,  you  tramp  !  "  roared 
Davis.  "  I  '11  have  you  know  that  I  've 
a  handle  to  my  name ! " 

"That's  good,"  said  Jim  insolently. 
"  It 's  a  dirty  name  and  a  dirty  skipper  to 
touch  without  a  handle." 

And,  stepping  back,  he  looked  out  for  a 
flying  belaying-pin  if  one  was  Ipng  handy. 
But  Wash-tub  only  gasped  at  the  atrocious 
insult,  and,  before  he  caught  his  breath, 
Jim  was  fifty  yards  away.  He  heard  a  gale 
of  blasphemy  behind  him  which  would  have 
sunk  a  floating  bethel  or  a  missionary-boat 
at  its  moorings,  but  he  just  sauntered  off 
without  even  turning  round.  For  he  had 
taken  in  his  man  and  knew  what  would  rile 
him  most. 

He  saw  Richards  again  late  that  night, 


and,  true  enough,  he  remembered  what  he 
had  said.     But  Jim  looked  melancholy. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  zry  off,"  he  murmured 
disconsolately.  **  I  can  see  Wash-tub  is  a 
holy  terror.  I  wonder  that  you  chaps  dare 
stay  with  him." 

**  Dare !  "  said  Richards,  '*  you  bet  he 
don't  tire  me.  For,  if  he  won't  take  taffy, 
I  just  get  mad  too.  I  '11  stow  you  away. 
But  I  didn't  think  you  was  the  sort  to  be 
scared." 

Jim  laughed. 

**  I  meant  that  I  'd  have  to  fill  him  up 
with  lead,"  he  remarked. 

And,  as  the  devil  was  that  moment 
uppermost,  he  looked  as  if  he  did  mean  it, 
which  pleased  Richards  vastly. 

"You're  all  there,  tilicum,"  he  said; 
"  now  you  come  down  on  board  to-night 
about  eleven  and  we'll  stow  you  away. 
But  you  '11  have  to  keep  dark,  for  if  you 
show  up  Wash-tub  will  haze  you  and  haze 
me  and  make  it  as  hot  as  hell." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  Jim;  **  but  I  won't 
give  you  away,  and  if  he  bowls  me  out  I  '11 
stand  the  racket  myself." 

The  schooner  cleared  out  next  morning 
at  dawn,  and  all  the  time  the  rest  were 
working  her  out  of  the  harbour  Jim  lay  up 
in  the  darkest  berth  in  the  forecastle,  and 
sniggered  to  himself  to  think  that  he  was 
loafing. 

"By  gosh  I  I'm'  Wash-tub's  only  pas- 
senger," he  said  ;  "  but  when  I  get  down 
to  San  Francisco  I  '11  have  a  joke  on 
him." 

He  lighted  his  pipe  at  the  swinging 
lamp,  and  went  back  to  his  blankets  just 
as  the  men  came  in.  There  were  only  two 
to  each  watch,  and  of  these  two  were  little 
good-tempered  Finns  with  backs  as  broad 
as  a  boat.     They  came  in  laughing. 

"  What 's  up  }  "  asked  Jim  of  one  of  the 
Americans. 

"  Why,  there  's  Wash-tub  gassing  about 
how  he  's  done  you,"  said  the  man.  "  You 
riled  him,  you  jest  did :  he 's  bin  tellin' 
Richards  about  you  're  saying  as  he  wanted 
a  handle  to  his  name.  Those  chaps  up  at 
Afognak  had  got  it  fixed  up  to  make  you 
run  a  sawdust-barrer  afore  they  let  you 
out." 

"They  had,  had  they?"  said  Jim; 
"  well,  1  *ve  done  them  this  time.  Reed 
will  feci  sick.  I  'd  like  to  fire  his  old 
mill  for  him ;  he  's  a  nigger-driver,  ^ot  a 
man  for  white  men  at  all.  He  loves  a 
Chinaman  better  than  a  white  man  any 
time." 

And  they  discussed  Chinese  cheap 
labour  for  half  the  day.  When  the 
weather   was   fine  there  was   little  to  do 
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to  the   schooner,  or  rather  there  was  so 
much  to  do  that  nothing  was  ever  done. 

"  A  spot  of  white  paint  would  ruin  htr 
for  ever,"  said  Richards.  "  We  'd  all  get 
kind  of  dissatisfied,  and  so  long  as  she 
holds  together,  why  she  holds.  And  I 
guess  she's  insured." 

Jim  found  his  life  as  a  passenger  not 
without  its  drawbacks.      For  one  thing  he 
was  a  very  active  young  fellow,  and  stay- 
ing in  the  forecastle  was,  as  he  put  it, 
"  nigh    on    to  as   bad   as    being    in    the 
penitentiary-."    Doing  nothing  and  grub- 
bing made  him  full  of  him- 
self, and  he  was   horribly 
keen  on  getting  to  work. 
He  almost  begged  Richards 
to  let   him    come   up  and 
show  himself. 

"  He  can't  do  anything 
but  set  me  to  work,"  urged 

But  when  the  mate  was 
at  sea  and  well  away  from 
Bourbon  whiskj',  he  hadn't 
such  a  great  idea  of  the 
solidarity  existing  between 
himself  and  the  owners. 
And  though  Jim  was 
savage  when  he  was  sober, 
it  was  the  other  way  about 
with  Richards. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  not  by 
a  jugful.  What  more  do 
you  want  ?  You  "re  doing 
nothing  and  you  're  grub- 
bing good,  and  lying  on 
the  broad  of  your  back. 
And  if  you  show  up  he'll 
know  we  're  in  it,  and  he  "11 
^work  blazes  out  of  us  all. 
L  know  him.  And  besides, 
I  don't  want  to  quit  her 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Then  I  'm  going  east." 

"You    are,    are    you.'"  jiM  was 

said  Jim  to  himSelf.     For 
he  knew  all  about  going  east.     The  desire 
lasts  till  a  man  gets  his  money,  and  a  few 
drinks,  and  then  it's  the  money  goes  east, 
not  the  man. 

But  he  prayed  for  a  good  gale  of  wind, 
in  order  for  another  hand  to  be  needed. 
If  everyone  was  in  trouble,  and  extra  help 
needed,  old  Wash-tub  wouldn't  so  much 
mind  to  k-arn  that  he  had  another  good 
man  on  board.  Yet  all  the  trip  the 
weather  was  sickening  good  ;  it  didn't 
blow  hard  enough  to  blow  the  ancient 
stink  of  fish  out  of  her,  though  now  she 
was  choked  with  canned  goods.  And  the 
heat    was  great,    and    the   insect   life  on 
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board  rampant.  Jim  had  all  he  could  do 
to  save  his  toes  and  his  nose  from  the 
cockroaches,  and  certain  other  demons 
played  havoc  with  his  skin. 

One  night  when  they  were  off  the  coast 
of  California,  running  down  before  a  light 
northerly  wind  which  hardly  stirred  a 
heavy  fog  hiding  the  land,  Jim  could 
bear  it  no  longer.  Though  he  often 
loafed  about  for'ard  when  it  was  dark,  he 
never  ventured  aft.  For  Wash-tub  was  a 
light  sleeper  in  good  weather.  Indeed,  as 
he  was  half  asleep  all  day  on  a  rug  spread 


by  the  wheel,  he  hardly  needed  rest  at 
night.  Yet  now  Jim  went  right  aft  in  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  and  insisted 
on  relieving  the  Finn  who  was  at  the  wheel. 
Richards  remonstrated. 

"  Oh,  go  to  thunder  I  "  said  Jim.  "  The 
old  man  is  asleep,  isn't  he  ?  Then  what 's 
the  trouble  .''     I  must  do  something." 

And,  sooner  than  raise  an  argument, 
Richards  let  him  ha\'e  his  way.  But  he 
kept  the  Finn  handy  in  case  the  skipper 
did  rouse  out.  But  the  Finn  lay  down 
and  wont  to  sleep,  and  before  Richards 
heard  him  oM  Davis  was  on  deck  in  his 
stockinged  fei-t.     Jim  slouched  his  hat  over 
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his  eyes,  and  Davis  came  and  looked  at 
the  binnacle.  Richards  came  up  at  that 
moment. 

"  It 's  a  steady  breeze,"  he  said  stupidly. 

"Well,  and  who  said  it  wasn't-?"  was 
the  skipper's  polite  reply.    And  turning 


"What's  wrong.'"  asked  the  mate. 
'■  If  he  'd  seen  you,  he  'd  have  disgruntled 
you  1     Go  and  turn  in." 

And  grumbling,  Jim  retired  to  the  stink- 
ing forecastle. 

Two  days  later  they  were  alongside  the 


roand  he  went  below.  Richards  jumped 
to  the  Finn  and  roused  him. 

"  Go  to  the  wheel,"  he  whispered,  and 
catching  hold  of  jim  he  ran  him  for'ard. 

"  You  're  a  pretty  sort !  "  he  said,  when 
they  were  for'ard  of  the  mainmast. 

"Let  go!"  said  Jim;  "he  never  tumbled. 
What  *s  wrong  with  you  ?  " 


wharf,  and  Jim  skipped  ashore  without 
being  seen.  At  Shanghai  Brown's  he  met 
an  old  mate  of  his  and  borrowed  a  couple 
of  dollars  to  treat  Richards  and  the  others 
with.  He  met  them  that  night  on  Battery 
Street,  and  Richards  looked  particularly 
angry. 

"VVhat's  wrong,  mate  ;■"  asked  Jim. 
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"He  give  us  all  the  bounce,"  said 
Richards.  "I  dunno  what  made  him. 
He  *s  a  swine — a  holy  swine." 

But  Jim  made  no  suggestion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  owners.  He  offered  to 
stand  drinks  at  the  bar  of  the  American 
House.  He  spent  his  two  dollars  before 
he  left. 

Next  morning  he  went  down  the  water- 
front to  try  and  ship  in  the  Moncwai^  which 
he  had  sailed  in  before  ;  and,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  the  mate  told  him  to  bring  his  bag 
on  board  at  once.  He  went  off  to  raise 
the  stuff  to  get  an  outfit,  and  as  he  came 
away  from  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Wharf, 
he  met  a  gang  of  out-of-works  whom  he 
knew.  He  stayed  talking  with  them,  and, 
as  he  turned  away,  he  saw  old  Wash-tub 
Davis  come  booming  along  like  a  rolling 
barrel.  He  caught  sight  of  Jim,  stopped, 
stared,  walked  on  again,  and,  turning 
round,  came  back.  Jim  looked  at  him 
unintelligently. 

'*  How  did  you  get  down  ?  "  he  asked 
open-mouthed. 

**  Down  where  ?"  said  Jim. 

"  Down  here  !  " 

"  What  d*ye  mean  }  "  asked  Jim,  staring 
him  blankly  in  the  face. 

"  I  mean  from  Afognak,"  said  Wash- 
tub. 


"  Afognak,"  mused  Jim.  "  And  where 's 
Afognak  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know 
where  Afognak  is  ?  "  roared  the  old  man 
angrily. 

'*  Why  the  devil  should  I  know.^"  said 
Jim,  pretending  to  be  angry  in  his  turn. 

**  You  '11  be  saying  you  don't  know 
Kodiak  next,"  said  Davis. 

"  What 's  Kodiak  .? " 

And  Davis  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  Ain't  your  name  Jim  and  weren't  ycju 
at  Afognak  three  weeks  ago  ? "  insisted 
the  skipper. 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  You  haven't  told  me  where  Afognak 
is  yet,"  he  remarked  gently. 

And  then  Davis  sighed. 

**  Well,  this  beats  hell !  "  he  murmured  ; 
"if  I  hadn't  known  it  wasn't  possible  I 
would  have  sworn  you  were  the  man." 

He  walked  on.  But  when  he  got  about 
thirty  yards  off  Jim  hailed  him. 

"  What  cheer.  Wash-tub  !  " 

Davis  stopped. 

"You  wouldn't  let  me  work  my  passage," 
said  Jim,  "  so  I  came  down  on  your  old 
hooker  as  a  passenger.  What 's  the  price 
of  tubs  to-day  ?  " 

And  jumping  in  a  horse-car  which  was 
coming  by,  he  left  the  skipper  speechless. 


A     PAST! 


The   robins   hurt  mv  heart  I 

They   bring  before   my  eyes   a   day  of  old — 
The  trees   were   dressed   in   Autumn's   red   and   gold. 
The   world   was   steeped   in   sunlight.     Life   was   gay : 
I   loved  the   robin's   song  that  Autumn   day. 

But  now — it   hurts   my  heart  I 

Ah !   me,   they   hurt   my   heart ! 

For  as  they   sing,    once   more   there   comes  to   mc 

The   scent   of  violets ;   and    I    seem   to   see 

Soft   swelling   downs,    a   sunny   April   sky, 

And   robins,    singing,   as   we    said    "  Good-bye " — 

The   robins   hurt   my   heart! 

L.    G.    MOBERLY 
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A    BURMESE  FAIRY   TALE. 


By    the    author    OF    "TOLD    ON    THE    PAGODA." 


IN  bygone  days  there  was  a  prince  of 
Burmah  who  lived  in  a  palace  of 
marble,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  whose 
beauty  no  words  could  tell.  He  had 
everj'thing  that  thti  heart  of  man  could 
conceive  or  desire.  All  countries  had 
been  searched  for  jewels,  ivories,  and 
treasures  of  every  kind,  to  adorn  his  home 
and  person ;  but  the  possession  which  he 
valued  most,  and  of  which  all  people 
envied  him,  was  a  horse  of  wonderful 
size  and  symmetry,  which  flew  through 
the  air,  and  had  the  power  of  speech, 
and  which  had  been  a  gift  from  a  great 
and  good  fairy.  Many  were  the  places 
that  the  prince,  mounted  on  his  marvel- 
lous charger,  had  seen. 

One  day  when  the  animal  returned  from 
a  long  excursion  which  had  taken  several 
months  to  complete,  he  informed  the 
court  that  away  by  the  seashore,  amid 
sun -glinted  woods,  he  had  seen  a  most 
lovely  princess,  who  would  be  eminently 
fitted  to  wed  with  the  prince.  His  Royal 
Highness's  curiosity  being  aroused  by 
what  he  heard,  he  prepared  to  mount  his 
steed  without  delay,  desiring  him  to  go 
straight  to  where  the  lady  dwelt. 

After  a  rapid  transition  through  the  air 
for  some  days  the  horse  descended,  and 
taking  his  rider  through  a  dense  forest  of 
betel-palms,  with  the  glancing  rays  of  the 
rose  and  gold  of  the  sunrise  falling  across 
their  path,  they  came  to  a  fantastic  pile, 
half  Burmese,  half  Indian,  with  gilded 
cupolas  and  shining  domes,  on  whose 
terraces  many  peacocks  disported  them- 
selves, while  strolling  among  the  dewy 
flower  aisles  was  the  princess.  Scarce 
seventeen,  she  was  as  lovely  as  the  morning. 
On  her  feet  she  wore  pearl-sewn  slippers, 
in  and  out  of  which  her  small  brown  feet 
slipped  ;  strings  of  uncut  gems  hung  round 
her  neck ;  her  dress  of  apple-green  and 
purple  had  gleams  and  shadows  in  it  as 
she  walked  ;  while  in  her  hair  a  spray  of 
the  champac  flower  was  wreathed.  Catch- 
ing sight  of  the  enamoured  prince,  who 


lingered  spellbound  at  the  entrance,  she 
blushed,  and,  calling  her  maidens,  hastily 
withdrew  into  the  house,  not  appearing 
again  until  the  cool  of  the  evening,  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  numerous  servants. 

All  that  day  and  for  many,  many  days 
following,  the  prince  loitered  in  the  forest, 
watching  and  waiting  to  obtain  another 
glance  of  this  beautiful  princess,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  so  completely  in  love. 
Sometimes  she  would  stroll  as  far  as  the 
gates  and  look  wistfully  into  the  forest 
glades  beyond,  and  other  times  he  saw  her 
leaning  out  of  her  casement  by  the  light 
of  the  moon ;  but  on  every  occasion  she 
was  carefully  watched  by  attendants. 

Time  went  by,  and  the  prince  began  to 
despair  of  ever  obtaining  a  word  with  this 
exquisite  lady,  whose  image  filled  his  heart 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  until  one  day, 
finding  the  gates  left  open,  he  entered  the 
gardens  and  wandered  cautiously  about. 
Endless  beds  of  orchids  and  many  other 
flowers  of  dazzling  hue  and  beauty  stretched 
away  and  lay  full  in  the  light  of  the  noon- 
day sun ;  several  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage 
swam  about  on  a  broad,  bright  stretch  of 
water  that  was  surrounded  by  tropical 
trees  of  divers  kinds ;  and  here,  amidst  this 
veil  of  greener}',  he  came  across  the  lady 
of  his  dreams — alone.  He  lost  no  time  in 
addressing  her,  and  when  the  first  feeling 
of  shyness  and  timidity  wore  away  she 
conversed  freely,  revealing  to  the  delighted 
prince  a  mind  almost  as  beautiful  as  her  face. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  such  meetings. 
Many  were  the  flower-filled  hours  they 
spent  together,  until  at  last  the  suspicions 
of  the  guards  were  aroused ;  whereupon 
the  princess  became  greatly  alarmed,  as 
she  knew  that  her  father  was  an  enemy 
of  her  lover's,  and  indeed  had  twice  gone 
to  war  with  him.  On  communicating  these 
fears  to  the  prince,  he  suggested  that  she 
should  run  away  with  him  on  the  wings 
of  the  magic  horse  ;  and  so  after  a  long 
while,  and  much  hesitation,  she  at  last 
consented. 
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That  night,  when  the  moon  showed  a 
round  ball  of  silver  against  the  sky,  and 
the  fire-flies  danced  in  the  shadows,  the 
princess,  in  fear  and  trembling,  stole  out  of 
the  great  blazoned  gates  to  where  the  prince 
and  his  steed  awaited  in  the  leafy  darkness, 
and  away  they  all  flew  through  the 
odorous  atmosphere    of  the  sultry  night. 


who  knew  nothing  of  danger,  never  having 
been  outside  her  father's  palace,  per- 
sisted, saying  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  her  to  hold  on  any  longer,  as  she 
was  so  very  weary,  and  the  jewelled 
trappings  of  the  saddle  cut  her  fingers 
cruelly ;  so  they  descended  near  a  zayat 
(rest-house)  situated  in  vast  green  woods. 


At  first  the  princess  was  delighted  at  the 
novelty  of  it  all,  but  after  a  while  she  grew 
fatigued,  and  begged  that  they  might 
descend  to  the  earth  to  take  a  rest ;  but 
the  prince  implored  of  her  to  wait  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  as  were  they  to  alight  at 
that  moment  they  would  find  themselves 
in  a  country  peopled  by  ferocious  giants, 
who  killed  and  ate  anyone  foolish  enough 
to  enter  their  territory.     But  the  princess, 


Some  nigs  and  pillows  being  spread  for 
the  princess,  she  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
Meanwhile  the  prince  made  an  arrange- 
ment whh  his  horse  that  each  should  rest 
half  the  night,  and  keep  watch  the  other 
half.  The  giants,  having  already  smelt 
human  flesh,  made  their  way  with  ail  haste 
to  where  the  travellers  were ;  but  their 
advances  were  successfully  repelled  by  the 
prince,  who  was  on  guard.   Now  the  ogres, 
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having  heard  of  his  wonderful  steed,  were  tomed  to  obey  his  owner's  lightest  wish, 

intent  upon  taking  possession  of  him,  and  allowed  the  largest  of  the  giants  to  mount 

with   that   object    were   willing  to  forego  him   and    ride    away  in    the   fast-coming 

the    pleasure  of  making  a  meal  oif  the  dawn,  to  the  great  triumph  and  delight  of 

prince  and  princess.     They  retired,  how-  them  all. 

ever,  mitil  the  prince's  turn  for  sleeping  The  prince  and  princess,  awaking  some 

came,  and  then  they  returned  in  greater  hours  later,  searched  for  the  noble  animal 


numbers,  trying  their  best  to  get  hold  of 
the  horse's  bridle  by  advancing  from  the 
back,  hoping  to  take  him  unaware^.  He, 
however,  frustrated  all  their  efforts  by 
spitting  fire  at  them.  Just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  desist,  his  master,  who  had 
fallen  into  an  uneasy  dream-haunted  sleep, 
called  out  excitedly:  "Give  them  the 
bridle." 

The  horse  hearing,  and    being   accus- 


ever>-where,  and  were  cast  into  the  depths 
of  misery  by  his  non-appearance. 

To  remain  at  the  zayat  was  impossible, 
so  sadly  and  slowly  they  matle  their  way 
to  'where  the  sea  lay,  on  whose  surface 
sailed  a  majestic  vessel  with  silken  sails, 
whose  attention  they  managed  to  attract ; 
boats  were  at  once  lowered,  and  they 
embarked  on  the  ship  without  delay,  and 
set  sail  for  the  prince's  country. 
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On  board  they  were  treated  with  all  the 
deference  and  respect  due  to  their  rank, 
and  the  days  flew  by  like  a  song,  the  ship 
lightly  skimming  over  the  quivering, 
shifting  sea,  which  was  as  calm  and  fair 
as  a  lake. 

All  things  went  well  until  they  were 
within  but  two  days  of  their  destina- 
sudden    and  terrible  storm 


safely  to  the  shore  of  the  giants'  countrj- 
once  more. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  princess,  more  dead 
than  alive,  was  rescued  by  a  fisherman, 
who  restored  her  to  consciousness,  and 
on  reaching  his  own  land  took  her  to  his 
humble  little  hut,  where  she  resided  with 
him  and  his  wife  for  many  months. 

In  order  that  she  might  not  be  a  burden 


broke,    thunder  and    lightning  rent   the     or  an    expense    to    her  hosts,   she  gave 


aagry  heavens,  while  the  waves  with  a 
sullen  roar  rose  mountain-high.  The  ship, 
straining  and  creaking  in  ever^-  spar, 
ploughed  valiantly  through  them,  and  did 
her  very  best  to  keep  afloat,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  second  night  she  sank  with  all  on 
board.  The  prince,  who  was  a  gallant 
swimmer,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  searched, 
amid  all  the  blinding  wind  and  rain,  to  find 
his  lady-love.  At  last,  being  compelled  to 
desist  from  fatigue,  he  lashed  himself  to 
a  bit  of  floating  wreckage,  and  was  borne 


the  fisherman  a  ring  of  great  value  to 
sell.  It  realised  such  a  load  of  rupees 
that  several  carts  had  to  be  employed  to 
bring  them  home.  After  giving  a  hand- 
some present  to  her  rescuer,  the  princess 
devoted  the  rest  of  the  money  to  building 
a  zayat,  where  she  passed  her  time  plunged 
in  inconsolable  despair. 

During  this  while  the  prince  had  been 
captured  and  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of 
gianis,  at  the  instance  of  a  princess  of 
tlieirs  who   had  observed  him   from  her 
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castle,  and  fallen  in  love  with  his  slender 
form  and  fair  face,  she  herself  being  old 
and   singularly  ill-favoured.     It  was  with 
the  greatest  horror  and  aversion  that  the 
unhappy  captor  learnt  the   news  of  her 
infatuation,  but  he  dared  not  reveal  his  feel- 
ings, although  he   shrank  inwardly  from 
even  the   look  of  her,  and  shuddered  at 
the  sound  of  her  harsh  commanding  voice 
as  she  ordered  her  unlucky  courtiers  about. 
Time  passed,  and  he  became  so  thin 
and  pale,  and  his  manner  so  gloomy  and 
morpse,  that  they  about  him  grew  alarmed, 
and   sought    to    arouse   his  interest  and 
appease  him  in  every  way.     The  princess, 
who    really  was  deeply  attached  to  her 
handsome  prisoner,  loaded  him  with  gifts 
and  attendants,  organised  fetes  and  feasts 
in  his  honour ;  to  all  of  which  blandish- 
ments he  remained  absolutely  indifferent. 
A  cloak  of  apathy  seemed  to  wrap  him 
round. 

He  would  sit  for  hours  and  hours  staring 
out  miserably  across  the  sea.  He  hardly 
ever  spoke,  his  step  was  weary,  and  his 
face  haggard  and  old.  This  state  of 
affairs  went  on  for  some  time,  until  the 
princess,  after  much  reflection,  determined 
to  present  him  with  her  most  treasured 
possession,  which  was  a  flying  horse,  given 
to  her  as  a  peace-offering  only  a  short 
while  back  by  a  hostile  tribe — thinking 
that,  of  course,  the  prince  would  not 
know  of  its  marvellous  powers,  and  there- 
fore could  not  benefit  by  them. 

When  the  animal,  with  a  covering  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  followed  by  many 
grooms,  was  led  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
princess's  apartments,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  his  old  master 
controlled  his  countenance  sufficiently  as 
not  to  betray  his  delight  before  the  many 
eyes  bent  on  him. 

Bowing  low,  he  thanked  his  donor  in  a 
few  well  chosen  words  of  deepest  gratitude, 
then,  passing  through  the  line  of  courtiers, 
he  gracefully  withdrew. 


That  night,  when  everyone  slept,  the 
prince,  borne  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
went  straight  across  the  sea  by  the  light 
of  the  stars.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  of  their  travels  they  descended  to  the 
earth,  in  order  to  pass  the  night  at  a  zayat 
which  the  horse  perceived  standing  in  a 
lot  of  Khine  grass  and  sheltered  by  tower- 
ing bamboos. 

Making  fast  his  steed,  the  prince  entered 
the  rest-house  and  passed  down  a  long 
vista,  of  rooms  that  had  the  subdued  glow 
of  amethysts  in  the  dim  light  of  hanging 
lamps.  A  few  dusky  white-robed  attend- 
ants gleamed  in  the  soft  darkness  of  the 
teak-wood  structure,  and  they  hastened 
to  wait  on  him.  After  he  had  partaken 
of  rice  he  inquired  who  had  built  the 
place,  as  it  appeared  so  new,  to  which 
they  answered  that  a  strange  beautiful  lady, 
who  had  been  rescued  from  a  shipwreck 
and  who  dwelt  close  by,  had  caused  it  to 
be  raised  as  a  thankoffering. 

The  prince  trembled  exceedingly  as  he 
listened,  while  tears  of  joy  rose  to  his 
eyes ;  he  felt  instinctively  that  it  must  be 
his  dear  lost  love.  Wondering  greatly, 
but  obedient  to  the  prince's  commands, 
the  servants  led  him  to  the  lowly  hut  in 
which  the  princess  still  dwelt.  She  was 
leaning  out  of  the  shattered  casement, 
gazing  across  the  moon-bathed  ocean  ;  her 
face  was  pale  and  sad,  and  her  whole  ex- 
pression that  of  a  listless  sorrow. 

Sighing  heavily,  she  turned  from  her 
weary  vigil,  when  she  suddenly  perceived 
her  lost  lover  coming  between  the  trees. 
For  a  second  or  so  she  looked  incredulously ; 
then,  with  a  cry  of  glad  surprise,  she  fell  at 
his  feet. 

The  following  day  they  went  in  perfect 
safety  to  the  prince's  home,  and  there, 
amidst  the  utmost  pomp,  ceremony,  and 
universal  rejoicings,  they  were  married, 
commencing  a  reign  which  was  happier 
and  more  prosperous  than  any  before  or 
since  that  time. 
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By    CHARLES    S.    PELHAM-CLINTON. 


MOST  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  cave-dwellers  in  Europe 
have  .ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  only 
human  beings  who  inhabit  caves  in  the 
earth  are  certain  tribes  pf  Bosjemen  and 
some  of  the  South  American  Indian  tribes 
on  the  river  Amazon.  Those,  however,  who 
have  travelled  through  Spain  and  been  to 
Granada  can  tell  a  different  story,  for  as  a 
class  the  gypsies  of  Granada  can  certainly 
be  spoken  of  as  cave-dwellers,  though  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  sav  that  the  entire 
race  live  in  thesje  peculiar  habitations, 
some  of  them  living  in  houses  or  huts, 
like  ordinary  mortals.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  burrowing  in  the 
sides  of  hills  opposite  the  Alhambra. 

Entering  the  Alhambra  through  the  Gate 
of  Justice,  we  were  met  by  a  specious  old 
scoundrel  in  picturesque  dress,  who  in- 
formed us  in  two  words  of  English  that  he 
was  the  King  of  the  Gypsies,  his  vocabulary 
being  **  Me  King."  I  do  not  know  whether 
rank  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
dirt  displayed  to  the  square  inch  among 
the  gypsies  of  Granada  ;  but  if  so,  this  old 
gentleman  certainly  had  the  right  to  his 
title,  for  without  exception  he  was  the 
dirtiest  individual  I  have  ever  seen.  Dirt 
has  been  described  as  "  matter  in  the 
wrong  place,"  and  as  in  this  case  it 
certainly  added  to  his  picturesqueness, 
I  may  be  wrong  in  calling  it  dirt.  His 
Majesty  proposed  tp  sell  us  his  photo- 
graph, and,  to  show  that  he  was  the  true 
original  of  the  portrait,  posed  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  been  taken.  The 
guide,  however,  declined  to  allow  us  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  the  portrait 
question,  and  denounced  him  as  a  drunken 
old  blackguard,  with  various  additions 
which  disabused  our  minds  of  the  idea 
of  veneration  being  due  to  royalty.  Our 
guide  further  informed  us  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  that  the  guides  had  re- 
peatedly represented  to  the  authorities 
that  he  was  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
visitors ;  but  mendicity  is  in  Spain  not 
only  an  art,  it  is  also  a  legalised  profession. 


so  that  he  escaped  scatheless  on  that  score. 
Inebriation,  however,  is  punishable  by 
law,  so  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
monarch  was  organised  by  the  guides  in 
this  wise  :  The  first  guide  to  arrive  in  the 
morning  presented  him  with  a  peseta 
(equal  to  about  tenpence),  and,  as  his 
Majesty's  greatest  dole  rarely  exceeded  a 
tenth  of  this  sum,  he  thought  he  had 
struck  a  bonanza.  This  supposition  was 
confirmed  w^hen  the  second  guide  pre- 
sented him  with  a  similar  sum.  This  was 
too  much  for  even  royalty  to  stand,  so  the 
King  promptly  spent  one  peseta  in  aguar- 
diente. The  third  guide  added  yet  another 
peseta,  and  the  fourth  likewise,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  time  a  fifth  guide  and  his 
party  arrived  at  the  Alhambra  his  Majesty, 
I  regret  to  say,  was  in  a  sad  state  of 
inebriety,  so  much  so  that  the  authorities 
had  to  convey  him  to  durance  vile  in  a 
-hand-cart,  and  the  Alhambra  knew  him  no 
more  for  two  months,  during  which  period 
he  was  supplied  by  the  State  with  the 
necessities  of  life,  among  which,  however, 
they  did  not  consider  that  soap  should 
be  included.  Since  then,  whenever  his 
Majesty's  importunities,  become  too  press- 
ing, the  guides  subscribe  five  pesetas 
among  themselves,  and  as  regularly  his 
Majesty  succumbs  to  the  fumes  of  the 
aguardiente  and  takes  a  ride  in  the  hand- 
cart. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn  the  gypsies  of 
Granada  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
demolition  of  the  Alhambra,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  much  of  the  beautiful 
and  delicate  lace  work  in  stone  that  covers 
the  walls  remains,  as,  by  the  description 
given  by  the  guide,  they  outdid  the  Goths 
themselves  in  destructive  ability. 

The  view  from  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra 
in  every  direction  is  one  of  marvellous 
beauty,  and  it  makes  no  difference  which 
point  of  the  compass  you  face,  for  a  view 
varied,  indeed,  but  beautiful  in  every 
respect  meets  the  eye.  The  most  limited, 
perhaps,  of  any  is  that  from  the  side  which 
faces  the  gypsy  caves,  but  even  this  is 
exquisite,  and  differs  not  only  by  reason 
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and  leanness  show  that  the  existence  is  a 
very  precarious  one.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  of  colour  runs  the  rapid  river 
Daro,  appearing  from  behind  the  rocky 
promontory  as  if  it  were  rushing  from  the 
bowels  of  the  Sierras,  by  whose  numberless 
streams  and  rivulets  it  is  fed. 

A  visit  to  the  gypsy  caves  is  strongly 
advised  by  the  guides,  who,  however, 
equalljr  firmly  insist  on  the  visitors  making 
the  trip  in  a  carriage,  giving  the  steep- 
ness of  the  hill  as  a  reason  for  this. 
Woe  betide  the  unlucky  wight  whom 
motives  of  economy  or  love  of  pedes- 
trianism  impel  to  make  the  trip  on  foot : 
he  will  have  an  experience  which  will  last 


REPRESHMEKT. 


a  lifetime,  as,  from  the  moment  he  quits 
the  town  proper,  where  the  beggars  are 
numerous  and  vociferous  enough  in  all 
;  will  be  followed,  and,  if 


he  venture  to  stop,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  copper- CO  loured  men,  women, 
and  children  who  do  not  ask  for  alms 
but  demand  them,  and  if  the  visitor 
happens  to  be  a  woman  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  by  force,  if  they 
cannot  obtain  it  in  an  easier  manrier, 
any  loose  articles  of  dress  or  trinkets  they 
see  handy.  The  best  way  to  see  these 
gypsies,  for  they  are  a  most  interesting 
sight,  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  clamour 
which  is  raised  on  all  sides  at  the  sight 
of  a  stranger,  is  to  go  with  a  guide 
armed  with  a  thick  stick  and  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  expletives,  both  of  which, 
should  occasion  arise,  he  will  use  with  a 
force  and  vehemence  that  are  nearly 
as  deafening  as  the  clamour  of  the 
gypsies  themselves. 

With  all  the  dirt  there  is  a  marvellous 
look   of  health  among  these  people. 
The  men  are,  as  a  rule,  tall,  straight- 
limbed,  and  active-looking,  with  rather 
good  features,  and  by  no  means  un 
,        pleasant   faces.     Among  the  women, 
_i       the  younger    ones    are    often    good- 
looking,  but  there  is  not  anything  like 
the  amount  of  beauty  to  be  seen  that 
is  described  in  novels  as  being  found 
in  gypsy  encampments.    The  children, 
•        who  simply  swarm  on  every  side,  are 
"■     sturdy,  healthy  little  beggars,  strong 
in  wind  and  limb,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  way  they  kept  pace  with  the 
carriage,  giving  tongue  the  whole  time. 
Mr.     Augustus     Hare,     author     of 
"Wanderings  in  Spain,"  has  evidently 
no   love   for  these    gypsies,    and   de- 
nounces  them    free!)',    but    tells    one 
'      very  good  story  which  I  must  quote. 
Hesays:"It  is  impossible  not  to  be 
i,      struck  by  the  originality  and  cleverness 
of  the  gypsies,  even  in  their  vices.     A 
gypsy  man  was  at  confession  one  day, 
and  while  he  was  confessing,  he  spied 
in  the  pocket  of  the  monk's  habit  a 
'        silver  snuff-box,  and  stole  it.  '  Father,* 
he  said  immediately.  '  I  accuse  myself 
-   of  having  stolen   a  silver  snuff-box." 
'Then,    my    son,  you   must  certainly 
restore  it.'     'Will  you    have  it   your- 
self, my  Father  ? '    '  I .'  Certainly  not,' 
answered  the  confessor.    '  The  fact  is,' 
proceeded    the  gypsy,   '  that   I    have 
offered  it  to  its  owner,  and  he  has 
refused  it.'  '  Then  you  can  keep  it  with  a 
good  conscience,' answered  the  Father." 
I  also  give  the  same  author's  description 
of  the  dancing  of  these  g)'psies.    He  says : 
"At  Granada  a  few  women  in  tawdry  white 
muslin  gowns  extort  live  francs  from  every 
individual    of  the   large  assemblies  who 
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have  the  folly  to  meet  to  see  them.  Their 
principal  dances  are  the  MaJagena  and 
the  Romalis.  A  woman  generally  dances 
alone  at  first,  in  slow  motion,  more  with 


this  performance  owing  to  our  leaving  for 

Gibraltar,  but  we  had  a  good  look  at  some 
of  the  houses,  which  we  were  allowed  to 
examine  in  consideration  of  the  universal 


her  arms  than  with  her  feet,  and  her 
attitudes  are  often  very  picturesque  and 
graceful.  Gradually,  by  her  gestures,  she 
invites  a  partner  to  join  her  ;  thenceforth 
the  dance  becomes  more  animated.  They 
ch^se  one  another,  they  circle  round  one 
another,  they  throw  a  whole  story  of 
passionate  eloquence  into  their  gestures, 
and  all  is  accompanied  in  the  way  of 
music  by  the  clapping  of  the  hands  of  all 
the  other  gitanos  and  gitanas  sitting 
round  in  a  circle,  who  keep  excellent  time 
together,  occasionally  bursting  into  loud 
outcries  which  reach  a  pitch  almost  of 
frenzy  when  any  specially  complicated 
figure  is  successfully  executed." 

Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  sec 


"  open  sesame  "  in  Spain — a  peseta. 
The  entrance  was  through  a  narrow  door- 
way cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  lintel 
and  doorposts  being  of  stone,  and  the 
door  itself  of  wood.  The  doorway 
opened  directly,  in  this  case,  into  a 
kitchen,  the  fireplace  being  much  like 
those  to  be  seen  in  the  hovels  of  the 
Western  Irish  peasantry  or  the  Scotch 
Highland  poor,  the  smoke  going  out 
through  a  hole  cut  in  the  cliff  above. 
This  was  one  of  the  show  houses  of 
the  cave-dwellers,  and  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  comfort  about  it,  for 
on  the  walls  were  rude  shelves  painted 
in  gaudy  colours,  and  on  them  a  number 
of    brass    cooking     utensils    of     various 
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kinds,  crockery  and  glass  very  neatly 
arranged  and  very  cleanly  kept,  above 
them  being  hung  coppers  and  pots  and 
pans  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  walls 
were  rough  hewn,  and  by  no  means  smooth, 
but  they  and  the  ceiling  were  whitewashed 
and  very  fairly  clean.  Passing  through  a 
doorway  in  which  was  hung  a  curtain,  we 
'went  into  the  bed-room,  which  was  not 
nearly  so  neat  or  tidy  as  the  kitchen  out- 
side, and  also,  having  no  external  ventila- 
tion, had  by  no  means  a  fresh  or  pleasant 
smell.    The  bed  was  a  rude  wooden  frame, 


shown  one  not  quite  so  manifestly  kept 
for  the  acquisition  of  pesetas,  we  were 
taken  to  another  house  near  by,  the  guide 
warning  us  that  it  was  probably  infested 
by  other  than  human  beings.  However, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  insect-powder  kept  the  ■ 
hopping  amiyat  bay;  but  the  inspection 
quite  removed  the  poetic  idea  of  gypsy 
life  given  by  the  first-visited  cave.  'I'he 
room  into  which  we  passed  immediately 
after  entering  the  portal  was  a  species 
of  living-room  ;  it  was  without  a  fireplace, 
and  lighted  only  by  the  doorway ;  its  walls 


covered  «ith  blankets,  and  such  things  as 
wardrobes  or  washing  utensils  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Beyond  this 
again  was  another  room,  the  odour  from 
which  was  even  more  "  fruity "  than  that 
from  the  second  apartment,  and  it  was 
furnished  in  much  the  same  way.  In  spite 
of  the  want  of  ventilation  the  place  seemed 
fairly  clean,  quite  as  much  so  as  most  of 
thr  hovels  to  be  seen  on  the  west  coast  of 
Galway,  and  seemed  far  drier,  the  aforesaid 
lack  of  ventilation  being  the  chief  fault. 

f>n  cniLTging  into  the  daylight,  a  few 
questions  elicited  the  information  that  this 
was  a  show  cave,  and  on  demanding  to  be 


were  rough  and  very  dirty,  being  almost 
black  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  not 
with  paint ;  two  or  three  benches  and 
some  tawdry  prints  formed  the  furniture. 
Branching  to  one  side  through  a  rough 
doonvay,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  was  a  sort 
of  kitchen  with  a  fireplace,  and  a  number 
of  dirty  and  battered  pans  and  piots  hang- 
ing on  the  walls,  or  else  thrown  on  the 
floor.  Another  hole  revealed  a  room  used 
as  a  stabio  for  a  donkey,  the  pigs  when 
they  chose  to  come  in,  and  the  lean- 
looking  sheep  that  was  tethered  near  the 
door,  the  only  ventilation  to  this  apartment 
being  through  the  outside  doonvay.     The 
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sleeping  apartment  opened  out  of  the 
living-room  before  mentioned ;  but  when  a 
visit  to  it  was  suggested,  the  idea  crossed 
mv  mind  that  if  the  smell  of  the  corre- 
sponding apartment  in  the  other  house 
which  was  kept  clean  was  hardly  bearable. 


do  any  work,  which  is  as  seldom  as 
possible,  occupy  themselves  in  the  rude 
carving  which  is  to  be  found  in  many 
shops  in  Granada,  and  also  in  working  in 
iron  and  tin,  their  forges  being  generally 
outside  the  caves,  and  the  scene  at  night 


what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  genera- 
tions of  dirt  in  this  one  !  Fearful  of  the 
risk,  and  parting  once  more  with  the 
inevitable  peseta,  we  speedily  gained  the 
open  air  and  drew  a  long  breath,  thanking 
our  stars  that  we  were  not  cave-dwellers. 

A  large  number  of  the  men,  when  they 
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viewed  from  the  other  side  of  the  valley  is 
rather  suggestive  of  the  nether  regions. 
They  work,  however,  as  little  as  possible, 
and  must  eke  out  a  miserable  existence ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  an  interest- 
ing race,  and  differ  in  their  mode  of  life 
from  any  to  be  seen  in  Europe. 


To'dip-tbe-scyfbe-irj-fra^rcxnNdefti ; 

The-sbet^f-b-bind.-hbe-beecb-l'o-fe!!, 

Tbt^NiJoddin^^-sbcdes-a-crcvO^y-deli. 
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But  this  race  was  for  love. 

THE  room  was  as  night,  save  for  the 
red  glow  of  a  rectangular  brazier 
that  stood  in  the  centre,  but  failed  to 
light  up  the  walla  or  so  much  as  shadow- 
out  the  huge  boxes — or  family  chests — 
that  were  ranged  against  those  walls. 

Mrs.  Orme  sat  on  the  one  chair  that 
possessed  four  legs  intact;  Ida,  with  a 
hand  on  the  top  rail  of  the  chair,  bent 
over  her  aunt's  shoulder.  Their  eyes,  in 
which  shone  different  qualities  of  inquiry, 
were  fixed  on  the  indefinite  darkness. 

The  elder  woman  clutched  the  girl's 
hand.  "There  it  is  again!  We  are  not 
alone ;  I  said  there  was  some  moving 
thing  over  there. 

So  there  was,  and  out  of  the  darkness  a 
figure  gradually  evolved  itself,  showing 
the  slim  form  of  a  boy  clad  in  sheepskins, 
the  wool  softening  the  fine  column  of  his 
throat  and  falling  in  long  fringes  over  his 
bare  knees.  Across  the  brazier  he  stared 
at  the  two  English  ladies — stared  in  silent 
wonder  as  only  the  Greek  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus can  stare.  The  brazier  cast  a  warm 
glow  on  his  bare  feet  antl  ankles,  coloured 
orange  the  tightly  drawn  skin  of  the  flat 
drum  that  hung  from  his  waist,  and  shot  a 
red  light  up  his  features  to  die  in  the  dark 
curls  of  his  hair. 

"What  is  that  dreadful  creature?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Orme. 

"  Onlj-  one  of  those  poor  shepherd  boys, 
and  that  drum  is  not  a  weapon  of  warfare, 
but  what  he  beats  to  call  up  his  goats  and 
sheep," 


"It  does  not  matter.  I  know  we  shall 
be  robbed  and  murdered  in  our  beds ;  that 
will  be  the  end  of  this  mad  freak  of  yours." 

The  girl  gave  a  wearied  little  laugh.  "  I 
do  not  think  I  should  mind  being  murdered 
if  only  the  bed  were  forthcoming.  I  fancj- 
we  shall  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor  as  the 
Greeks  do." 

"  We  ought  to  have  taken  an  Athenian 
dragoman,  with  tents  and  food,  as  other 
people  do  ;  I  protest  against  these  original 
ideas  of  travelling.  Now,  Ida,  if  that 
woman  is  bringing  any  more  muddy  cotfee, 
I  absolutely  refuse  to  drink  it." 

The  girl  drank  the  coffee,  and  then  ate 
the  coffee-grounds,  to  show  her  appre- 
ciation of  her  hostess's  culinary  powers. 

The  sad  face  of  the  Greek  w  oman — who 
was  not  accustomed  to  compliments — lit 
up  with  dehght  at  this  undeniable  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  coffee  and  her 
skill  in  the  making  of  it.  Then,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  woman,  the  native 
guide,  and  three  children,  she  ushered  the 
English  ladies  down  a  short  dark  passage 
to  the  guest-chamber.  This  proved  to  be 
a  small  room  void  of  all  furniture,  with  the 
walls  tastefully  hung  round  with  the  ward-, 
robe  of  the  host,  consisting  of  white  sheep- 
skins, long,  tight-fitting  black  coats  with 
immense  lappets,  and  fustanclla  in  various 
stages  of  decay.  The  feeble  flicker  of  the 
one  candle  morcifuUy  hid  the  revelations 
that  the  ceiling  might  have  shown, 
while  the  floor  was  almost  entirely  covered 
by  the  bed,  which  had  been  made  of  the 
best  the  house  could  produce.    There  was 
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not  a  nail  on  the  wall  unoccupied ;  the  and  proudly  but  silently  turned  back  the 

only  place  on  which  to  deposit  anything  much-soiled  quilted  coverlet,  to   show  to 

was  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window,  her  guests  the  softness  of  the  n 


and  this    harbour    of   refuge    had    been  the  beauties  of  the  one  sheet  and  two 

thoughtfully  appropriated  by  the  guide  as  bright  red   pillow-cushions   that  went  to 

a.  safe  resting-place  for  the  horse-bags  and  make  up  this  Greek  bed. 

rugs  pertaining  to  the  mules.  Mrs.   Orme  sank  on  the    able-bodied 

The  hostess  went  down  on  her  knees  chair  that  had  been  ostentatiously  brought 
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,in,.and  ;afi^n  jnurmured,*  "  We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  killed."  - 

,.  *KOh,  110^  I  will  turn  these  people  out 
•and^  lock'tjie .  (\ooj^ ;  then  1  will  make  you 
some  Liebig,  and  you  will  feel  all  right 
•again."  . 

.  Locking  a  door  in  a  native  Greek  house 
is  not  un  undertaking  lightly  to  be  spoken 
of:  it  is  an  operation  of  long  and  painful 
'Struggle-,  and  it.  has  been  known  to  baffle 
the  best  efforts  of  a  whole  village.  Ida 
tried,  the  hostess  tried,  the  native  guide 
(who  had  brought  the  two  ladies  to  the 
house  of  one  of  his  near  relatives)  tried, 
the  woman  and  three  children  all  tried. 
Then  the  master  of  the  house,  in  spotless 
white  shirt,  fustanella,  enibroidered  black 
jacket,. and  turned-up  tufted  white  shoes, 
came  in,. followed  by  the  goatherd  in  sheep- 
skins. Half  the  family  leaned  against  the 
door  on  one  side,  half  pulled  at  it  from 
the  other,  but  all  without  effect. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Orme  rose,  and 
stretching  out  an  arm  dramatically,  said, 
"  On  one  thing  I  am  determined,  I  will  not 
sleep  here  with  that  door  unlocked." 

"  But  where  can  we  go  ?  It  is  pitch 
dark,  the  mules  are  done  up,  and  we 
should  be  killed  going  down  these  path- 
Jess  hills*  on  tired  beasts." 

"  Well,  of  the  two,  I  would  rather  break 
my  neck  in  an  open,  honest  way  like  that 
than  be  murdered  treacherously  in  my 
bed.  Stay  here  I  will  not,  so  tell  these 
people,'  and  make  the  guide  pack  up  at 
once." 

**  But,  aunt,  think  of  their  feelings." 

**I  don't  Care  about  their  feelings,  I  can 
only  think  of  my  own."  . 

Hearing  Mrs.  Orme's  raised  voice,  the 
Greeks  paused  in  their  struggles,  and  in 
their  endeavour  to  misunderstand  the 
cause  of  the  flushed  face  of  the  elder  lady, 
the  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  one, 
they  flocked  up  in  a  body,  murmuring 
softly  to  one  another  in  their  peculiarly 
musical  tones. 

This  was  the  last  straw  to  Mrs.  Orme's 
over-wrought  nerves.  If  they  had  shouted 
or  gesticulated  like  the  Italians  she  could 
have  understood  it ;  but  the  swift,  stealthy 
tread  of  the  men,  and  the  low  muttered  words 
were  all  too  alike  the  received  method  of 
the  conspirator,  and  she  sank  on  the  chair, 
screaming  to  her  niece  to  drive  these 
people  away.  Before,  however,  the  girl 
could  utter  a  word,  a  dark,  handsome  man, 
with  somewhat  of  a  sardonic  cast  of 
countenance,  unceremoniously  pushed  his 
way  through  the  Greeks,  and  stood  in  front 
of  Mrs.  Orme. 

"  Pardon,  Madame,  I  am  the  engineer 


•of  the  line;  is  there  anything  I  can  do-  for 
you?"  .         ; 

**  A  Frenchman — we  are  saved  !  Tell 
him  all,  Ida,  I  am  too  overcome.  Ask 
.him  to  take  us  away  from  these  dreadful 
people." 

With  the  tears  still  glistening  on  her  eye- 
lashes, the  girl  came  into  the  light ;  the 
Frenchman  started,  and  gazed  at  her 
silently  as  she,  looking  him  straight  in  the 
face,  told  him  of  their  plight. 

He  at  once  sympathised  with  Mr^. 
Orme's  fears,  but  assured  her  that  she 
could  pass  the  night  here  in  perfect  safety. 
It  would  be  in  great  discomfort,  he  was 
afraid,  but  there  would  be  no  danger, 
whereas  it  w^ould  be  decidedly  dangerous 
for  her  to  come  on  to  Olympia  in  thie 
dark.  Then  he  proposed  to  engagje 
rooms  for  them  at  the  old  Xenodochion 
.at.Qlympia,  where  he  was  staying,  adding : 
.**I  cannot  say  it  represents  civilisation.; 
still,  it  is  better  than  this." 

So  at  last  Mrs.  Orme's  fears  were 
.calmed.  The  Frenchman  gave  strict 
orders  to  the  Greeks  that  the  ladies  were 
jiot  to  be  disturbed  on  any  pretence,  and 
arranged  with  the  guide  to  bring  them 
down  to  Olympia  the  first  thing,  in  the 
.morning. 

He  bade  Mrs.  Orme  a  respectful. fare- 
well. On  the  threshold  he  ^uriieci.  and 
said  in  an  undertone  to  ,the,  girl  : 
"Mademoiselle,  if  jvw  are  afraid  I  will 
stay  here— rsleep  all  night  outside  your 
door." 

The  girl  laughed  softly.  "I  am  not 
afraid."  

The  girl  was  seated  at  the  south-east 
angle,  on  the  top  of  the  two  deep  steps  of 
the  platform  of  the  temple  of ,  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  Her  head  was  backed  by  the 
clear  blue  sky  of  Greece,  her  shoulders 
rested  against  the  lowest  drum  of  one  of 
the  great  columns  of  the  temple.  Its 
brethren,  alas !  had  all  been  thrown  down 
in  that  last  terrible  earthquake  of  the  sixth 
centur}%  and  lay  in  a  long  line  at  her  feet. 
She  was  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  spark- 
ling marble  and  many-coloured  ruins,  that 
filled  the  sacred  area  of  the  Altis. 

The  man  was  standing  knee-deep  among 
the  tossed-up  ruins,  his  dark  face  outlined 
against  an  upturned  drum  that  reared  its 
fluted  surface  to  heaven.  Ne  was  looking 
intently  at  the  girl. 

On  every  hand  ruins  raised  their  piteous 
sides  :  Classic  Greek,  Greco  -  Roman, 
Roman,  Byzantine — an  epitome  of  history 
in  its  saddest   form.      On  the  south  the 
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swift  Alpheios  swept  round  the  sacred 
city,  winding  through  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  a  low  range  of  mountains,  and 
leading  the  eye  eastwards  to  the  hill  where 
lie  buried  the  defeated  suitors  of  Hippo- 
dameia;  victims  to  the  sporting  proclivities 
of  her  father,  CEnomaos,  of  ancient  racing 
renown.  The  deep  cleft  of  the  Kladeos 
cut  off  the  west — that  revered  river  that 
humanely  threw  up  its  sand  over  the  old 
Heraeon  to  preserve  for  this  generation 
the  divine  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  While 
the  long  oval  of  the  beautiful  Olympian 
plain  lies  guarded  on  the  north  by  the  fir- 
clad  hill  of  Kronos :  in  the  days  of  the 
01>Tnpiads  a  gallery  of  Nature's  making, 
now  a  favourite  point  of  view ;  but  the  girl 
had  chosen  the  better  part  when  she  took 
up  her  position  on  the  platform  of  the 
great  Temple  of  Zeus. 

Almost  in  a  direct  line  before  them  was 
the  base  whereon  the  eager  Trojan  heroes 
had  once  stood  with  that  wily  old  Archon 
Nestor  opposite  to  them,  shaking  in  his 
helmet  the  lots  which  were  to  decide  who 
should  have  the  honour  of  doing  mortal 
combat  with  Hector  of  glorious  memory — 
a  warrior  indeed,  sans  peur  ei  sans  reproche. 
And  around  lay  heaped  in  wild  confusion 
marble  pedestal,  stone  drum,  broken  archi- 
trave, mutilated  cornice,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  the  breaking-up  after  a  long 
frost  of  a  great  tidal  river  whose  swift 
current  at  the  first  point  of  resistance  had 
tossed  up  iceberg  on  iceberg ;  only  here, 
instead  of  ice,  the  bergs  were  of  marble 
and  of  stone,  and  in  place  of  the  piers  of 
a  bridge,  the  resistance  was  found  in  the 
solid  platform  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus. 
High  above  this  chaos  of  marble  and 
stone  a  part  of  the  towering  vase  of 
the  exquisitely  poised  winged  Nike  of 
Paeonios  soared  aloft,  crying  dumbly  to 
the  heavens  for  the  goddess  who  now 
watches  over  the  large  hall  of  the  Museum 
on  the  hill.  Within  the  sacred  precincts 
Victory  no  longer  sits ;  Sorrow,  with 
veiled  face,  broods  over  the  despoiled  vale, 
while  Pity  cries  aloud  to  Love  to  avenge 
the  havoc  wrought  by  nature  and  by  man. 

The  girl  tapped  a  fallen  drum  with  her 
foot.  **  It  almost  seems  like  desecration 
for  a  nineteenth-century  girl  like  me  to 
have  beneath  my  feet  one  of  these  great 
sacred  columns.  These  drums,  with  their 
pretty  fluted  sides  and  holes  in  the  centre, 
look  like  giant  beads;  I  always  think 
when  I  see  a  column  gone  down  in  one 
long  line  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  a 
giant  needle  to  thread  them  all  up  into 
position  again.  How  I  wish  I  could  thread 
them  ud!  " 


"  You  seem  to  care  a  great  deal  more 
about  stones  than  men." 

"Oh,  no;  it  is  the  heroes  that  these 
stones  symbolise  who  make  the  real 
interest." 

"Well,  then,  you  think  a  great  deal 
more  about  these  dead  men  than  the 
living  1 " 

"  They  were  gods  !  " 

"  Gods !  they  were  men — ^men  like  me." 

She  smiled,  as  one  who  knew  better, 
and  of  things  infinitely  sweet.  Her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
wall  of  the  Altis,  and  there  rested  con- 
tentedly on  the  darkness  that  filled  the 
built-up  arch  of  the  covered  way  leading 
to  the  Stadion. 

The  man  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
In  the  year  and  a  half  he  had  stajed  at 
the  Xenodochion,  he  had  never  walked 
down  to  the  ruins ;  this  was  his  first 
visit,  and  he  did  not  look  at  the  ruins, 
but  at  the  girl.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, volunteered  to  come  here  for  the 
sake  of  standing  silently  by  her  side 
while  she  stared  at  the  scattered  founda- 
tions ;  so  he  asked  abruptly,  "  Why  did 
Madame  allow  me  to  come  with  you  here 
alone  ?  " 

"  You  see,  she  cannot  get  rid  of  that 
stupid  idea  that  the  Greeks  are  half 
savages ;  she  always  thinks  something 
dreadful  will  liappen  to  me  when  I  go 
about  by  myself.  Of  course,  with  you  she 
knew  I  should  be  quite  safe." 

"If  Madame  had  been  French,  she 
would  not  have  thought  so." 

To  his  disappointment,  this  evoked  no 
questioning  look.  He  had  thought  by 
this  remark  to  have  turned  her  face  towards 
him,  but  apparently  the  situation  had  only 
been  rendered  more  elusive ;  he  could  not 
even  see  her  profile  now. 

She  was  gazing  at  the  Kronion  Hill, 
letting  her  eyes  wander  in  and  out  of  the 
deep  recesses  of  its  dark  fir  clothing,  while 
thinking  of  the  rich  and  strong  background 
it  must  have  made  to  the  simple  classic 
beauty  of  the  old  Treasure  Houses  of  the 
great  Greek  cities  and  colonies,  and  to  the 
more  elaborate  Greco-Roman  work  of  the 
Exedra  of  H erodes,  whose  shining  frag- 
ments of  ornate  white  marble  now  lay  in  a 
semicircle  glittering  in  the  sun. 

"You  will  not  speak  to  me  to-day. 
Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"  Offended  me  !  no.  Why  in  the  world 
should  you  think  so  ?  Besides,  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  you  here.  You  know  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  all  the  States  of  Greece 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Olympian 
games." 
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"Then  you  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  j'our  god — Science,  which    you     say  you 

these  heathen  gods  and  of  their  ivorship-  worship." 

pers,  who.  if  possible,   were    worse    than  He  had  got  her  to  turn  her  face  towards 

themselves."  him  at  last.      "Not   science    only,  but  /<„- 

"  Anyway,  the  Greek  gods  were  hcauti-  f^mniis" 

fuljnot  unlovely,  didactic,  and  hard  like  "  Well,  you  only  leave  me  science,*' 
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"  Ah,  no  1  Mademoiselle,  for  you  science 
and  us !  Me,  les  hommes.^^ 

**  Men  !  *'  she  reiterated  with  supreme 
contempt.  "You  mean  to  tell  me  you 
would  put  men  in  the  place  of  God  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  it  is  the  only  rational 
solution.  Science  and  man  for  you ; 
science  and  woman  for  me — ^there  are 
your  two  parallel  lines  together,  Made- 
moiselle." 

**  But  I  told  you  mine  cannot  meet." 

"  Mine  do.  T  am  making  two  now,  and 
they  meet  at  the  terminus  of  Olympia." 

**  Now  you  are  teasing  me,  as  you  always 
do  about  those  two  parallel  lines  ;  but  as 
you  say  French  boys  are  not  taught  Euclid, 
I  cannot  make  you  understand.  To  me 
Science  and  God  are  on  two  parallel  lines. 
I  can  worship  both,  but  they  never  meet, 
never  interfere  the  one  with  the  other." 

**  Ah  !  Mademoiselle,  there  is  only  one 
God — Science,  and  man  is  its  prophet.  You 
should  respect  the  god  but  worship  the 
man." 

**  You  would  take  from  me  my  god  and 
put  in  his  place  man }  Man,  indeed ! 
Oh,  it  is  too  silly ! "  and  the  rippling 
laughter  of  this  English  girl  echoed  from 
angle  to  angle  and  played  about  the 
pillars,  filling  the  space  that  in  the  glorious 
days  of  Greece  had  rung  again  and  again 
with  the  shouts  of  that  vast  multitude  met 
to  applaud  the  bay-crowned  victors  of  the 
world-renowned  Olympic  games. 

**  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  " 

The  girl  checked  herself  and  said,  in 
tones  that  hurt  the  man,  insomuch  as  their 
sweetness  was  not  intended  for  him, 
"  Your  love  of  God  is  quite  different  to 
that  other  love.  You  see,  you  do  not 
understand." 

She  turned  her  head  northwards  and 
glanced  over  the  stone  drum  in  the 
direction  of  the  yellowish  -  red  pillars  of 
that  oldest  of  all  the  temples,  the  long, 
slim  Heraeon.  A  blush  swept  over  her 
face  and  a  soft,  wistful  yearning  came  into 
her  eyes,  which,  perhaps,  it  was  as  well 
that  the  Frenchman  did  not  see. 

It  was  wonderfully  silent  this  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  plain  of  Olympia,  and 
these  two  were  all  alone.  No  murmur  of 
insect  life  was  abroad,  no  bird's  song  filled 
the  air  ;  the  rushing  of  the  swift  Alpheios, 
as  it  swept  round  the  southern  bank  of  the 
city  to  join  the  Kladeos,  could  not  be 
heard ;  no  men  were  seen  driving  their 
loaded  mules  up  the  winding  path  of  the 
Kronion  Hill ;  the  forms  of  no  women 
weeding  in  the  currant-fields  were  outlined 
against  the  sky  ;  no  tourist  raced  over  the 
ruins  or  broke   up  fragments  of   sacred 


marble.  The  glory  of  the  sunshine,  the 
traditions  of  the  place,  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  the  strange  stillness  of  the  hour, 
thrilled  the  girl  with  sudden  emotion  ;  her 
heart  went  out  and  rested  on  memory,  and 
memory  brought  the  wistful  look  into  hdr 
eyes,  for  the  heart  cried  far  more  than 
memory. 

The  man  neither  thought  of  the  day  nor 
of  the  spot,  and  the  stillness  only  brought 
to  him  more  strongly  than  before  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  presence.  The  Albanians 
who  worked  for  him  on  the  railway  line 
would  not  have  recognised  the  voice  in 
which  he  now  said,  "  No,  Mademoiselle, 
it  IS  you  who  do  not  understand." 

The  girl  turned  and  fingered  a  ring  on 
her  left  hand.     "Yes,  I  do  ;  I  know." 

The  man  started,  then  added  vehem- 
ently, *'  They  deceive  you,  /do  not.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  what  you  call  a  good 
man  ;  it  is  an  impossibility." 

Again  that  yearning  look  came  into  h^r 
eyes;  she  smiled,  as  if  hugging  some 
sweet  secret  to  her  breast.     **  I  know." 

"I  tell  you -there  is  not.  Not  in  all 
Paris." 

**  Paris  is  not  quite  all  the  world." 

"  You  don't  know — I  do  know ;  I  am  a 
man." 

**  Yes ;  but  you  are  one  of  those  who 
are  always  trying  to  make  themselves  out 
worse  than  they  are." 

'' Ma  foi\  I  wish  I  did.  I  tell  you  I 
have  never  known  anything  but  evil,  never 
done  anything  but  evil  all  my  life,  and  you 
only  shake  your  head.  You  will  not 
believe,  but  it  is  true." 

"  You  cannot  say  that.  Look  how  you 
have  helped  us ;  no  doubt  you  have  helped 
lots  of  others." 

"  That  is  nothing ;  a  Frenchman  always 
helps  a  lady." 

**  Besides,  remember,  you  even  said  that 
you  would  sleep  outside  our  door  in  that 
cold  passage  all  night,  if  we  were  afraid." 

For  a  moment  the  man's  face  went 
down  between  his  hands  as  he  muttered, 
''Diahle\  so  I  did!"  Then  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  looked  her  straight  in 
the  face. 

**  Do  you  know  why  I  did  }  " 

"  You  knew  we  could  not  lock  the  door, 
and  you  were  afraid  the  Greeks  might 
disturb  us." 

"  I  did  not  think  about  the  Greeks ;  I 
wanted  to  look  at  you  when  you  were 
asleep.     Now  you  know." 

The  girl  looked  away,  but  this  time 
straight  before  her,  across  the  Echo 
Portico,  with  its  broken  rows  of  varied 
marble,  to  the  high  embankment  that  shut 
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out  the  young  green  corn  that  now  waved 
over  the  world-famed  Stadion.  A  half- 
amused  smile  hovered  in  the  comers  of 
her  mouth,  as  of  a  sweet  remembrance. 

"At  home  we  have  a  clump  of  limes 
close  to  the  drawing-room  window^j.  In 
the  summer  I  spend,  hours  under  those 
trees,  reading  in  my  hammock,  and  some- 
times on  a. Sunday  I  go  to  sleep." 

The  man  \vasr puzzled.    She  had  not  the 

idiotic  ignorance  of  the  ideal  **  young  girl " 

of' the-; Frenchman ;  •  she-  had  none  of  the 

ways-of.  conventional  modesty.     The  most 

. strictly  br6ught-up,converit-bred  girl  would 

have  responded  to  his  gaze  with  timidity 

•  if  not  with  simpers ;  but  this  English  girl 

looked!. him. straight  in  the  face,  answered 

him   without   a   blush,  treated   him   as  a 

•gbod^compahiori.  *  What  was  the  secret  of 

'  her ".  power  .'*•    What  was  it  that  she  poV 

sessed-r-this     something    he.  had    never 

met  before  ?     Suddenly  it  came  to  him — 

L* innocence  I 


III.     : 

The. Frenchman  gazed  atj  Mrs.  Orme  in 
blank  surprise,  and  could  find  no  words 
save  to*"  ^cho  her'  two  last:  **  Going- to- 
morrow^" 

•*  Yes,  I  am  afraid  we  must ;  we  have 
been  leading  this  vagrant  life  quite  long 
eaough." 

"But  Mademoiselle  said  she  would 
come  with  me  to  Audritsena." 

"  Mademoiselle  4id  not  know  what  she 
was  talking- about,"  returned  Mrs.  Orme 
sharply.  **It  is  quite  time  we.  went  back 
into  civilisation,  as  you  say." 

"Ah,  Madame,  think  of  me,  left  by 
myjself,  day  after  day,  without  a  soul  to 
speak  to ! " 

"  My  dear  Sir,  you  speak  as  if  you 
thought  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  come 
all  the  way  from  England  to  entertain  you 
in  the  evening.  Believe  me,  we  are  not 
ungrateful  to  you  for  all  the  help  you  have 
so  kindly  given  us,  but " 

"A  day  or  two  more  could  make  no 
difference  to  you.  You  can  go  where  you 
like  ;  see  what  you  want.  You  have  money, 
friends,  relations,  everything  you  can 
desire,  whilst  I  have  nothing — nothing  but 
the  pleasure  of  your  conversation, 
Madame !  *' 

Mrs.  Orme — who,  when  her  fears  were 
not  aroused,  was  a  perfectly  clear-headed 
woman — screwed  up  her  eyes,  as  was  her 
wont  when  much  amused,  and  replied  with 
apparent  unconsciousness :  "  You  do  my 
poor  powers  of  conversation  too  much 
honour;  I  am  afraid  without  the  aid  of 


my  niece  I  should  not  have  been  under 
stood." 

"  Oh  !  Mademoiselle  is  an  exception." 
**  Not  at  all,"  she  returned  promptly. 
**  All  right-minded  girls  sympathise  with 
the  unfortunate.  You  excited  her  sym- 
pathy by  telling  her  you  were  alone  in  the 
world  ;  that  is  all." 

"  It  is  true.  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  sister  nor  brother,  nor  friend 
in  the  world.  I  do  not  know  who  my 
parents  were.  Someone.  pai4  iqr  my 
education  ;  left  'me  five  thousand  francs. 
Ma  foil  I  lived  while  that  lasted  ;  now  I 
only  exist.  |  would  act  as  your  courier  if 
you  wt)uld  take  me;  I  should  makf> 
more  than  I  do  by  engineering.  The  last 
company  for  whom  I  worked  failed;  J 
have  not  recovered  a  penny  from  it. yet."! 
Mrs.  Orme  said:  "You  have  certainly- 
been  very  unfortunate."  She  thought: 
"  Misfortune  suits  your  style  of  face  to 
perfection." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  verv  svmpathetic." 
"Indeed!"  '    '  \ 

This  touch  of  sadness  in  his  fine  eyes 
might  render  him  dangerously  interesting. 
It  was  high  time  that  they  quitted 
Olympia;  they  had  dallied  here  all.  too 
long.  Not  that  she  was  afraid  of  Ida 
lapsing  into  sentimentality  over  this  hand- 
some, dark  stranger ;  .  if  there  had  ;  not 
been  a  prior  claim,  the  fact  of  this  manrs 
pronounced  atheisni  would  have  beep^ 
suffipent,  she  thought.  For  the  sake, 
however,  of  the  poor  man's  peace  of  mind 

it  was  as  well  that  they  were  going. 

«  «  «  «       : 

They  dined  together  as  usual,  health 
and  happiness  seasoning  the  ver>'  un- 
palatable fare,  but  the  Frenchman  rested 
his  head  on  one  hand  and  refused  each 
dish. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,  you  eat 
nothing." 

"  How  can  I  have  any  appetite  when 
you  say  you  are  going  ?  " 

Mrs.  Orme  shook  her  head.  "  You  said 
the  other  day  you  had  forgotten  the  ways 
of  civilisation,  but  I  see  a  Parisian  never 
forgets  how  to  pay  a  compliment." 

"  Madame,  it  is  my  inheritance,  the  only 
one  I  possess ;  but  why  has  Mademoiselle 
left  the  table  ?  " 

At  ihis  moment  Ida  returned,  a  scent- 
bottle  in  one  hand,  a  page  cut  out  of  her 
sketch-book  in  the  other. 

"  If  your  head  is  bad,  try  this  scent." 

He  moved  the  bottle  away  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  but  veritably  seized  the 
page  of  paper.  "Ah  I  this  will  make  me 
well." 
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It  was  a  poor,  feeble  little  water-colour, 
but  to  the  Frenchman  it  appeared  god- 
gifted.  All  his  ready  flow  of  speech 
■seemed  to  have  deserted  him  ;  he  laid  the 
sketch  on  the  table  before  him,  and  gazed 
at  it  in  silence.  It  was  the  spot  where  she 
had  sat,  and  he  had  stood  looking  at  her, 
when  they  had  talked  together  among  the 
ruins  of  Olympia.  He  had  said  that  he 
should  like  to  have  a  drawing  of  the  place, 
and  she  had  remembered  his  words.  At 
last  he  spoke.  "Did  you  do  this  for 
me ! " 

"  Yes  ;  I  hoped  you  would  have  liked  it. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  in  return  for  the 
many  things  you  have  done  for  us." 

The  girl  was  disappointed ;  she  had  put 
her  best  efforts  into  that  sketch,  and  he 
had  not  even  said  "  Thank  you,"  only  made 
a  silly  compliment  that  meant  nothing. 

The  man  looked  at  the  woolly  sky,  at 
the  Alpheios — depicted  a  mile  in  breadth 
at  the  lowest  computation — under  the  hills 
that  should  have  retreated  from  it,  at  the 
platform  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus — three 
times  its  real  height,  at  the  many  and 
glaring  inaccuracies  ;  but  he  noticed  none 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  picture — he  only 
saw  the  beauty  of  the  spirit  that  had 
prompted  the  doing  of  this  picture  for  him. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  first  gift  this  man 
had  ever  received.  He  had  bought  smiles, 
he  had  bought  kisses,  he  had  bought 
other  things ;  but  this  was  the  first  free 
gifts  that  had  come  to  him.  He  could 
not  speak  ;  his  whole  theory  of  life 
seemed  upturned.  A  white  star  had  arisen 
in  the  dark  sky  of  his  experience,  a  new, 
undreamed-of  world  was  developing  before 
his  eyes.  He  had  plumbed  the  dregs  of 
life,  he  had  proved  that  the  heights  could 
only  be  attained  through  money  ;  but  this 
that  had  been  shadowed  out  to  him  was 
outside  experience  —  beyond  poverty  or 
riches.  This,  then,  was  the  idealist's 
dream — that  thing  that  riches  could  not 
buy,  poverty  could  not  quench,  and  his 
eyes  grew  dim  before  the  brightness  of 
the  vision  that  had  been  half  revealed 
to  him. 

**  I  know  it  is  nothing  of  a  sketch,  very 
badly  done ;  but  it  is  the  best  I  could  do, 
and  I  did  hope  you  would  have  liked  it. 
You  do  not  say  anything ;  are  you  really 

With  an  effort  he  roused  himself.  "  Will 
you  write  your  name  here,  at  the  back — 
the  name  by  which  Madame  calls  you  ?  " 

**  With  pleasure.  There  you  are,  *  Ida 
Drummond.*  I  expect  you  cannot  pro- 
nounce my  name." 

"  Ida !     Yes,  I  can  say  Ida." 


He  certainly  could,  thought  Mrs. 
Orme.  Really  this  comedy  had  gone  on 
quite  long  enough.  It  had  amused  her 
at  first,  it  ceased  to  amuse  her  now  ;  she 
would  have  left  two  days  ago,  but  Ida  had 
taken  such  an  absurd  fancy  to  the  place, 
seemed  absolutely  absorbed  in  those  old 
foundations.  This  new  phase,  however,  on 
the  Frenchman's  part  was  all  too  eloquent, 
and  though  the  girl's  thoughts  were  pre- 
occupied, she  doubted  if  she  would  be 
able  to  get  her  away  before  she  awoke  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  Then  Ida 
would  be  grieved,  Gordon  would  be  furious, 
she  would  be  blamed,  and,  as  her  husband 
would  say,  there  would  be  the  devil  to 
pay  all  round — and  what  was  the  man 
contemplating  now  ? 

He  looked  long  and  in  silence  at  the 
signature  before  drawing  out  a  large 
pocket-book  from  some  hidden  breast- 
pocket; in  this  he  carefully  placed  the 
drawing. 

"  I  shall  keep  it  always  ;  like  this,"  he 
said,  returning  the  book  to  the  pocket ; 
then,  in  eager  tones,  **  Let  me  write  my 
name  for  you ;  let  me  see  if  you  can  say 
Jules  ?  " 

"  That  is  easy  enough — ^Jules  !  " 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  not  short  like 
that,  but  long  and  soft." 

"Jules." 

"Yes,  that  is  better,  but  try  again — ^like 
this :  Jules." 

The  girl  caught  up  his  tones  and 
laughed  back,  "Jules,  Jules." 

Was  he  mistaken  in  her — and  she  had 
no  heart,  no  capacity  to  love — was,  in  fact, 
as  cold-  as  her  own  fog-girt  island  ? 

Mrs.  Orme  fidgeted;  it  almost  looked 
as  if  she  were  flirting  with  him.  This 
really  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  After  all, 
girls  were  "kittle  cattle,"  so  some  excuse 
must  be  found  for  carrying  her  off  bodily. 

"Just  once  again,  this  time  from  your 
heart,  Mademoiselle." 

"  Ida,  I  want  you  in "     The  rest  of 

the  sentence  was  drowned  by  a  sudden 
and  quite  unexpected  noise  outside. 

Save  for  the  howling  of  dogs,  the 
Xenodochion  at  night  was  as  quiet  a  spot 
as  could  be  found.  The  countryman  of 
the  Peloponnesus  does  not  talk  much  except 
on  the  subject  of  politics.  Over  the 
respective  merits  or  demerits  of  Messrs. 
Delyannis  or  Tricoupis  he  will  talk  till  he 
is  black  in  the  face,  and  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  when  the  excitement  reaches 
boiling  point,  he  will  render  night  hideous 
by  shouting  the  name  of  his  favourite 
candidate,  but  the  elections  were  not  due 
for  some  months. 
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Tlie  three  occupants  of  the  dimly 
lighted  room  first  looked  at  each  other 
for  an  explanation  of  the  strange  occur- 
rence, then     they    looked    at    the   door. 


"  Yes,  terribly,  ever  since  I  have  been 
at  Olympia," 

"Ifthosearetears,  Imustkissthemaway." 
"  No,   not  again ;   we   shall  shock  the 


O  SHE  HAD  REMEMBERED   H 


which  was  now  flung  open,  and  a  big 
Englishman  strode  into  the  room. 

"Gordon,  thank  Heaven!"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Orme.  Ida — with  a  crj',  half  laughter, 
half  sob — ran  down  the  length  of  the 
table,  and  was  caught  in  the  stranger's 
arms. 

"  Have  you  wanted  me,  darling  ?  " 


Frenchman.  He  says  French  girls  do  not 
do  such  things." 

"  Confound  him  I  what  has  he  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Oh.  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me, 
and  I.  want  to  introduce  him  to  you, 
and " 

"  He  can  wait ;  there  is  Mrs.  Orme." 
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"I  am  very  glad  to  st^e  you  indeed, 
Gordon  ;  but  what  made  you  come  ?  " 

■  "  Well,  I  did  not  like  it  at  all  when  I 
heard  that  you  had  left  Athens  and  .started 
for  a  tour  through  the  Peloponnesus  by 
yourselves,  picking  up  a  native  guide  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  when  no  letters  came 
1  could  stand  it  no  longer.  1  got  the 
Colonel  to  give  me  special  leave,  and  came 
straight  awaj'." 

"  But  how  did  you  find  out  that  we 
were  at  Olympia?" 

"  I  thought  by  working  back  I  should 
nm  up  against  you.  Of  course  I  know 
who  was  the  originator,  chief  conspirator, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
expedition." 

"  Yes,  but  she  forgot  the  commissariat 
department."  laughed  Mrs.  Orme. 

"  Now,  Gordon,  there  is  no  good  pre- 
tending to  be  cross  ;  you  said  I  was  tosow 
my  wild  oats  before  we  married,  and  I 

have  sown  them " 

I  "  On  the  rocks  of  Greece.  If  that  is 
the  soil,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  crop.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  would  not  provide  a 
lieal  even  for  these  Greek  mules,  who 
apparently  live  on  stones."  Then  he 
glanced  across  at  the  Frenchman.  "  None 
left  on  French  soil,  I  hope  ?  " 
!  "  You  know  we  have  not  been  in 
France.  But  that  reminds  me  you  have 
not  been  introduced  to  our  knight  errant." 

The  Frenchman  looked  at  her  as  she 
stood  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  radiantly 
happy,  with  a  soft  timidity  in  her  eyes  that 
made  her  wholly  benitcning.  No,  heart 
was  not  wanting  in  her  1  She  loved,  she 
ivas  proud  of  her  lover,  not  ashamed  to 
show  her  love. 

"  V\'hat  it  would  have  been  to  have  been 


loved  by  her !  "  thought  the  Frenchman, 
as  he  bowed  his  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  introduction.  Instinctively  his  hand 
sbught  -his  breaet-pockel.  the  Englishman 
could  not  take  that  from  him ;  that  poor 
little  feeble  water-colour  which  should  be 
placed  on  his  heart  when  he  was  laid  in 
iiis  coffin,  and  which  should  serve  as  a 
passport  to  her  God,  should  there  be 
aught  beyond  this  world. 

Mrs.  Orme  thoughtfully  made  a  diver- 
sion and  talked  vivaciously  to  him,  until  in 
due  time  she  carried  off  her  niece ;  biit- 
between  the  fingers  of  the  hand  that 
shaded  his  face  the  Frenchman  watched 
the  two  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  He 
saw  the  girl  pour  the  wine  into  his  glass, 
and  the  man  raise  the  glass  to  her  lips 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking. 
He  saw  her  sweet,  trustful  glances,  he 
saw  the  strong,  honest  homage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man.  This  was  love  such  as  he  had 
never  seen;  and  he  thought  bitterly,  "But 
she  could  have  taught  this  even  to  me." 

She  had  lifted  the  black  pall  that  hung 
over  the  landscape  of  his  life,  she  had 
shown  him  a  glimpse  of  the  world  in 
which  she  lived.  She  might  have  made 
him  the  man  such  as  she  thought  he  was. 
If  he  had  a  soul,  she  would  have  redeemed 

it.     For  her  he  might  have !      But 

this  man — this  English  officer — who  had 
the  world  at  his  feet  had  her  as  well. 

As  the  door  closed  on  the  retreating 
figures  of  the  tired  Englishman  and  the 
silent  Greek  landlord,  the  Frenchman 
flung  his  arms  on  the  table,  buried  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  cried  aloud  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  "  II  y  a  toujours  un 
autre." 


A     REMARKABLE      FAST. 


THE    WANDERING   ALBATROSS   {DIOMEDEA    EXULANS), 

By  JAMES    BUCKLAND, 


THE  Wandering  Albatross  !  Theme 
of  poets !  The  wonder  and  the 
admiration  of  naturalists  !  Whether  we 
think  of  it  as  a  thing  of  surpassing  grace, 
adding  dignity  even  to  the  ocean,  or 
poncjer  upon  the  marvellous  features  of  its 
domestic  economy,  what  bird  can  be  com- 
pared to  this  pilgrim  of  the  sea  ? 

There  is  a  certain  indefiniteness  and 
mystery  connected  with  the  habits  of  the 
wandering  albatross  which  gives  it  a  cha- 
racter widely  different  from  that  of  any  other 
bird.  For  the  most  part  we  see  it  alone  in 
infinite  space,  apparently  insusceptible  of 
weariness,  and  possessing  the  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  sleep  for  very  long  intervals. 
Throughout  our  waking  hours  it  is  with 
us,  our  solitary  companion  in  a  boundless 
waste  of  waters.  The  sombre  shades  of 
night  come  and  pass.  Day  dawns,  and 
still  it  is  there — following  the  vessel  with 
sober  steady  flight.  Or  it  may  suddenly 
appear,  sweep  once  round  the  ship,  and, 
pursuing  its  majestic  course,  retreat  as  it 
came — to  vanish  meteor-like  and  for  ever 
from  our  sight. 

Small  wonder  the  voyager  should  ask. 
Whence  comes  it,  whither  goes  it,  how 
sleeps  it,  homeless  and  shelterless  as  it 
seems  to  be  } 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  rounded  the 
Cape  or  the  Horn — the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere does  not  know  the  wandering 
albatross — who  has  not  looked  upon  the 
marvellous  flight  of  this  bird  with  feelings 
of  interest  amounting  almost  to  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  where  is  he  who  can  say  that 
the  phenomenon  has  failed  to  maintain  its 
power  to  interest  even  after  weeks  of 
observation  have  made  it  familiar  !  Now 
the  stately  bird  hangs  in  the  wake  of  the 
steamer,  perfectly  motionless,  except  that 
its  head  from  time  to  time  is  turned  slowly 
from  side  to  side  as  if  carefully  noting  all 
that  is  taking  place  on  board  ;  now  it  tops 
the  white  crest  of  a  mountainous  wave,  to 
go  sweeping  into  the  indigo  valley  beneath ; 
now>  dropping  astern,  it  wheels  in  wide 
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circles  far  behind ;  now,  having  retreated 
to  a  certain  distance,  it  puts  forth  its  full 
power  of  flight,  and,  coming  up  again  with 
the  steamer,  shoots  past  with  almost 
incredible  swiftness.  Yet,  in  the  flight  of 
the  albatross — be  the  weather  calm,  or  be 
the  rigguig  shrieking  in  the  fury  of  a 
gale — there  is  scarcely  any  perceptible 
movement  of  its  expanded  pinions.  When 
a  quick  turn  or  a  wide  curve  is  required,  it 
alters  merely  the  angle  at  which  the  wings- 
are  inclined.  Watch  one  of  these  birds  as 
closely  as  you  may  the  long  day  through, 
and  you  will  detect  no  other  motion  but 
this.  Various  theories  have  been  pro- 
pounded from  time  to  time  to  account  for 
the  sailing  flight  of  the  albatross ;  but,  when 
all  that  can  be  has  been  said,  science  has 
little  to  tell  us  but  that  there  is  an  unusual 
development  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
and  wings.  The  exact  nature  of  the  guiding 
and  impelling  force  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  mention  that,, 
despite  its  prodigious  power  of  sailing  in 
the  air,  this  bird  has  great  difficulty  in 
rising  from  the  water.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  when  there  is  little  wind  and  the 
sea  is  calm.  When  there  is  a  broken  sea, 
it  takes  a  preliminar)'  run  along  the  water 
to  get  the  required  impetus,  and  rises  with 
the  wave.  Then,  after  a  few  fast  strokes 
with  its  mighty  pinions,  it  pursues  its 
motionless  course  as  if  impelled  by  some 
invisible  power. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  wandering 

habits  of  the  albatross  have  furnished  poets 

with   endless  analogies.      If  my  memory 

serves  me  correctly,   it  was    Faber  who 

sang — 

Xo  sign  whereon  to  fix  a  local  love. 

No  home  to  be  remembered  for  its  peace. 

But  this,    like    the   majority   of   poetical 
allusions  to  the  albatross,   is  a  piece   oT 
beautiful  nonsense.     The  bird,  of  course, 
has  a  home,  although,  tnith  to  say,  it  is 
scarcely  a  place  to  be  remembered  for  its^ 
peace. 
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At  the  other  side  of  the  world,  sur- 
rounded by  the  greatest  eictcnt  of  ocean 
on  our  globe,  and  at  a  distance  so  remote 
from  other  lands  that  man  rarely  visits 
them,  lie  scattered  several  groups  of  un- 
inhabited islands.  Search  in  your  atlas 
to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  and  you 
will  find  these  desolate  shores  marked  as 
little  dots  and  called  respectively — I  men- 
tion those  only  which  the  wandering 
albatross  seeks  for  the  purpose  of  repro- 
duction —  Antipodes  Island,  Auckland 
Islands,  and  Campbell  Island. 

There  is  no  lighthouse  on  these  islands, 


flowers.  Kxaggerated  marguerites  with 
rich  purple  centres,  wondrous  asters, 
gorgeous  gentians,  golden  lilies,  and  a 
dozen  other  rare  and  beautiful  flowering 
plants  blaze  here  as  if  to  mock  the 
tempest- rid  den  shores  with  a  semblance  of 
peace. 

Sea-lions  and  seals,  tamer  even  than 
cows  in  a  meadow,  frequent  these  islands 
in  vast  numbers.  But,  beyond  all  things, 
it  is  the  land  of  the  bird.  Here,  upon 
naked  rocky  shelves  overlooking  the  water, 
penguins,  mollyhawks,  and  petrels  congre- 
gate   in   such    countless   hordes  that   the 


and,  as  they  are  frequently  enveloped  in 
heavy  fog — to  say  nothing  about  the 
treacherous  currents  which  swirl  round 
them — they  are  best  known  through  the 
many  and  fearful  shipwrecks  which  have 
occurred  there.  The  land  is  mountainous, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  shores  rise  in 
bold  and  naked  grandeur.  What  bays 
there  are,  are  fringed  with  dense  bush, 
above  which  grows  a  belt  of  wind-pressed 
thictet  denser  still.  Beyond  this,  stretch- 
iiiRaway  and  upward  to  the  summits  of 
iVie  hiVls^which  in  some  cases  reach  an 
altitude  of  two  thousand  feet — the  country 
is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  tussock 
grass.  A  desolate  land,  yet,  strange  to 
say,  a  land  filled  with  a  glory  of  wild 
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stench  from  their  "  farms  "  pollutes  the  air, 
while  the  clamorous  and  melancholy  cries 
which  they  continuously  utter  drown  the 
roar  of  the  sea.  No  attempt  could  be  suc- 
cessfully made  to  tell  in  figures  the  myriads 
in  which  these  birds  swarm.  When  seen 
flying  to  and  fro  against  a  pitchy  black 
background  of  gathering  storm-clouds, 
they  are  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
whirling  flakes  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

The  tussock  grass  on  the  uplands  is  so 
high  and  rank  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  one  to  force  his  way  through 
the  tangle.  Vou  stumble  and  fall  con- 
tinually— or  "just  as  you  get  up  you  fall 
down  again,"  as  I  once  heard  a  sailor 
express  it — and  often  take  several  hours  to 
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scramble  over  a  distance  of  one  mile.  But 
not  until  you  have  passed  through  a  tough 
struggle  with  this  fearful  grass,  and  have 
reached  the  higher  ground,  do  you  catch 
your  first  glimpse  of  the  albatross.  Then 
their  pure  white  heads  and  necks,  which 
are  noticable  objects  in  the  coarse  herbage, 
greet  your  delighted  eye. 

Seen  at  close  quarters,  the  albatross 
seems  to  have  increased  greatly  in  bulk. 
We  now  discover  its  body  to  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  a  swan,  and  its  expanded 
wings  to  measure  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  seventeen  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  But  the 
glory  of  the  albatross  has  departed. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  its  flight  at 
sea ;  nothing  can  be  more  ungainly  than 
its  waddle  on  land.  To  add  to  the  pitiful- 
ness  of  the  sight,  the  noble  bird  which  we 
remember  to  have  seen  sailing  over  the 
deep,  far  out  of  our  reach,  is  at  our  mercy 
now.  The  wings  that  defy  space  cannot 
smite.  The  only  sign  the  bird  can  give  of 
defence  when  approached  is  to  clap  its 
beak  in  a  ridiculously  helpless  manner. 

At  sea,  surrounded  by  my  fellow- 
creatures,  I  have  caught  an  albatross  with 
a  hook  and  line  and  killed  it — just  for  its 
feet,  the  skins  of  which  make  capital 
tobacco-pouches — and  yet  felt  no  sense  of 
shame  ;  but  in  these  remote  and  desolate 
islands — perhaps  because  its  perfect  indif- 
ference to  one's  intrusion  conveys  a  fear- 
some impression  of  its  innocence,  for  it 
waits  without  dread  to  be  knocked  on  the 
head — it  is  impossible  to  take  away  the 
life  of  one  of  these  birds  without  feeling 
a  lump  rise  in  your  throat.  Then,  when 
it  is  dead,  the  curiosity  hunter  is  almost 
attacked  by  superstition,  for  the  inert 
white  heap  lies  at  his  feet  like  the  re- 
proachful spirit  of  something  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  destroyed. 

The  wandering  albatross  of  Campbell 
Island,  a  very  large  and  almost  pure  white 
bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  is 
blackish  brown,  commences  to  lay  about 
the  end  of  December;  that  of  the 
Auckland  Islands  and  Antipodes  Island, 
whose  body  plumage  is  marked  with  pale 
grey  freckles,  about  five  weeks  later.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  high 
summer  in  these  southern  latitudes. 

The  albatross  builds  always  far  up  the 
hillsides,  on  grass  -  covered  declivities 
which  slope  towards  the  sea.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  selects  situations  of  this  description 
that  it  may  be  able,  by  running  downhill, 
to  get  sufficient  impetus  to  rise  upon  the 
wing.  It  collects  in  such  places  in  pro- 
digious  numbers,    dottino^   the  hills   with 


little  points  of  white.  During  the  early- 
part  of  the  breeding  season  the  birds  stand 
in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups,  bowing  to 
each  other,  touching  their  bills  together, 
whispering  much  that  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  look  very  silly  in  print,  and  bowing 
again ;  and  all  the  while,  although  you 
stand  within  a  few  paces  of  them,  remain- 
ing as  indifferent  to  your  presence  as  a 
couple  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  nest  consists  of  a  mound  of  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height.  It  is  made  by 
tearing  up  sods  of  earth  and  grass  and  by 
trampling  these  firmly  into  a  conical  pile. 
The  sods  thus  torn  up  leave  a  trench  about 
the  base  of  the  structure,  which  serves  as  a 
drain.  Were  it  not  that  it  is  somewhat 
rough  in  appearance,  the  whole  thing 
might  be  likened  to  a  castle  of  sand  such 
as  a  child  builds  at  the  seaside.  The  top, 
which  is  cup-shaped,  forms  the  nest,  and 
in  this  a  single  egg  is  laid. 

If  the  bird  is  sitting,  but  has  not  laid,, 
it  will,  upon  the  approach  of  a  man^ 
gravely  step  down  from  the  nest  and 
solemnly  waddle  away.  But  it  does  not  go 
to  any  great  distance,  and  never  attempts 
that  unwieldy  run  downhill  preparatory  to 
rising  upon  the  wing.  If,  however,  it  has 
laid,  nothing  short,  of  force  will  make  it 
stir  from  the  nest.  It  knows  from  bitter 
experience  that,  if  the  egg  be  exposed  for 
a  second  only,  the  voracious  sea-hawk,  or 
skua  gull,  which  is  here  in  thousands,  will 
be  down  upon  it  like  a  stone.  So  well  is 
the  female  albatross  aware  of  this  ever- 
threatening  danger  that  she  does  not 
budge  one  inch  from  the  nest  until  the 
egg  is  hatched.  During  the  whole  time 
of  incubation — a  period  of  sixty  days — she 
is  fed  by  her  consort. 

The  young  bird  is  covered  with  a  dense 
mass  of  fluflfy  down,  pure  white  in  colour^ 
and  with  a  fine  silky  gloss.  There  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  nestling  in  Case  70 
of  the  Bird  Gallery  in  the  Natural  History- 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  To  see 
this  beautiful  object  is  well  worth  a  visit 
to  the  Museum,  even  if  the  Museum  had 
nothing  else  to  show.  The  nestling  is  fed 
assiduously  until  it  becomes  so  grossly  fat 
that  it  exceeds  a  full-grown  bird  in  weight. 
It  is  then  deserted  by  its  parents,  who  set 
forth  to  roam  the  winter  through  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  trackless  ocean,  often 
accomplishing  in  their  wanderings  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  October 
has  dawned  before  they/eturn. 

And  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  remark- 
able feature  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
wandering  albatross  which  gives  the  title 
to  this  paper — a  feature  so  extraordinary 
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^t  the  long  list  of  natural  history  wonders 

may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  parallel. 

How  does  the  young  bird  receive  food 
during  the  absence  of  its  parents  ?  Jl  does 
nol  receive  any  I  During  the  whole  time — 
a  period  often  longer  than  four  months — 
it  lives  solely  on  its  own  fat !  In  this  there 
is  no  assumption  whatever.  Naturally,  the 
nestling  is  incapable  of  flight,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  situation  occupied  by  it  makes  it  im- 
possible to  get  to  the  water  in  any  other 


earth,  or  are  othenyise  snugly  ensconced. 
The  long  winter  through  the  young 
albatross,  sitting  in  an  open  nest  on  a 
bleak  hillside,  is  exposed  to  the  terrific 
violence  of  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  the  fiercest  gales  that  ever  rushed  out 
of  the  great  void  of  an  ocean !  Lastly, 
hibernates  are  lean  and  emaciated  when 
they  emerge  in  the  spring.  The  young 
albatross,  after  its  fast  of  four  months,  is 
lively  and  in  good  condition  ! 
That  a  tender  nestling  should  be  able. 


FAT  THAT  rr  EXCEEDS 


way.     That  being  the  case,  the  conclusion 
is  incontrovertible. 

Nor  is  the  marvelJousness  of  this  pro- 
longed fast  fully  realised  until  we  have 
looked  more  closely  into  the  matter.  The 
necessity  of  food  is  proportional  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
the  case  of  animals  which  hibernate,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  during  the  torpid 
state  decrease  considerably,  and  thedemand 
for  nourishment  diminishes  in  the  same 
proportion.  Now,  the  young  albatross 
continues  actively  alive!  .\gain,  animals 
which    hibernate  burrow    into    the   warm 


under  such  adver 
only  to  exist  but  to  thrive  and  to  become 
a  lusty  fledgeling,  is  matter  enough  to 
excite  our  astonishment ;  but  what  perhaps 
is  more  wonderful  still  is  that  the  parent 
birds  should  thus  desert  their  young.  It 
cannot  be  want  of  food  that  takes  them 
away,  for  the  waters  which  wash  their 
island  home  are  teeming  with  oceanic 
mollusca  and  small  crustaceans  —  their 
natural  food.  Neither  can  their  departure 
be  ascribed  to  an  impatience  of  cold,  for 
the  great  ocean  solitude  to  which  they 
repair  is,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  most 
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bleak  and  wintry  stretch  of  water  upon  our 
globe.  We  are  able,  in  a  measure,  to 
understand  the  reason  why  birds  migrate ; 
but  what  is  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
albatross  to  wander — an  impulse  so  strong 
that  it  conquers  the  fondest  tie  on  earth, 
the  attachment  of  a  parent  to  its  offspring  ? 
No  one  knows.  It  is  an  unfathomable 
mystery. 

When,  directed  by  some  secret  instinct 
which  defies  our  understanding,  the  old 
birds  return  over  the  pathless  deep  to  their 
far-away  desolate  home,  each  pair  goes  at 
once  to  the  old  nest.  After  a  little  fond- 
ling of  the  young  one — which  meanwhile 
has  gone  no  further  from  its  nursery'  than 
to  stand  immediately  beyond  the  margin 
of  the   encircling   drain    to   exercise    its 


growing  wings  —  they  unceremoniously 
bundle  it  out  and  proceed  to  repair  the 
structure. 

The  fledgeling  by  this  time  fs  dark 
slatey  -  grey,  with,  perhaps,  little  tufts 
of  down  still  adhering  in  places  to  the 
plumage.  But  it  is  still  far  from  being 
able  to  fly.  Its  babyhood  is  long,  and  it 
remains  for  some  months  vet  in  the  imme- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  nest,  evincing  in  many 
pretty  ways  its  fondness  for  its  truant 
parents.  As  time  progresses  it  takes  short 
trips  to  sea ;  but  not  until  the  following 
year  does  it  fly  from  the  cradle  of  its 
infancy. 

Then,  in  company  with  its  parents, 
it  launches  into  space  and  traverses  the 
world. 


AN    APRIL    FOOL. 

She  threw   me   a  kiss   and   a  rosebud. 

She   whispered :    *'  Perhaps.     Who   can   tell  ? 
But  wait  awhile  ;    what   is  the   hurry  ? 

A  year   hence   will   do  just  as   well. 

"  We   are  young  yet  and   cannot   be   worried 
With   marriage   and   that   sort   of  thing ; 

A   girl   must   have   time   to   turn   round   in, 
But   some   day,   no  doubt — wait   for   Spring." 

So   perforce   till   the   Spring-time   I   tarried — 
"  What,    marry  you  ?      See   what   I    wear." 

She   held   up  a  ring-circled   finger. 

Crying,    "  April   the   First,   I   declare  !  " 


E.   B.   PlERCY. 


LETTICE, 


By    ALGERNON     GISSING. 


AS  she  stepped  into  the  rickyard, 
Lattice  called,  and  immediately  the 
three  lambs  came  madly  frisking  and 
scampering  towards  her  from  the  turnip 
burrow  at  the  endi  With  wriggling  tails 
and  plaintive  clamorous  voices  they  all  at 
once  leaped  up  to  her  in  a  scramble  for 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  which  she  pre- 
sented, and  as  they  nearly  knocked  her 
down  the  girl  flung  them  all  backwards, 
giving  the  prize  to  the  one  which  first 
recovered  its  feet.  The  others  were  not 
far  behind ;  from  mouth  to  mouth  the 
bottle  went  in  a  manner  to  perplex  a 
stranger,  to  whom  the  three  white  eager 
faces  would  have  afforded  no  distinguish- 
ing features.  As  long  as  the  milk  lasted 
the  contest  was  kept  up,  voices  and  fore- 
feet raised  in  vehement  appeal.  When  it 
was  done  Lettice  shook  her  apron  to 
drive  them  away,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  house  when  she  saw  Tom  Dufty  but 
a  few  steps  away. 

She  had  executed  her  task  in  an  abrupt 
way,  and  now  she  pouted  and  frowned. 
He  had  watched  it  all  from  the  stack  of 
withy  poles  where  he  had  been  awaiting 
her  appearance,  and  he  advanced  in  a 
nervous,  undecided  way. 

"  Can  you  come  to-night.  Let,  just  for 
half  an  hour  }  " 

"  No,  I  can't,"  she  said,  quelling  him 
with  a  glance.  **  And — I  '11  tell  you  what, 
Tom  ;  you  've  no  right  to  go  telling  folks 
as  we  're  engaged,  for  we  ben't,  and  not 
like  to  be  ;  so  there  !  "  And  she  took  one 
step  away. 

"  I  haven't  told  nobody  such  a  thing, 
Let,"  urged  the  youth  submissively.  *'  I 
shouldn't  think  of  it.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-night,  but  if  you  'd  rather 
leave  it  a  bit " 

**  I  *d  rather  leave  it  for  good  and  all, 
so  I  'd  better  tell  you.     Good-night." 

Tom  stood  confounded,  saw  the  folding 
doors  fall  too,  and  then  continued  his  way 
over  the  broad  sunlit  pastures  with  the 
great  tree  shadows  across  their  brilliant 
surface,  and  the  regiment  of  cows  all 
feeding  with  their  heads  to  the  sun. 


"*  Prayer  -  meeting  Tom,'  indeed,'* 
muttered  Lettice,  as  she  returned  to  the 
house,  and  a  very  deep  blush  of  shame 
suffused  her  features.  But  that  night  Tom 
did  not  attend  his  prayer-meeting,  although 
it  was  the  day  for  it.  He  had  been  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  definite  pro- 
gress, just  as  all  hope  was  to  be  so  mys- 
teriously eclipsed. 

And  yet  Lettice  had  always  known  of 
his  Methodist  propensities  without  any- 
thing more  than  a  quiz.  The  waggish 
gibe,  however,  cf  George  Wikes  but  a  few 
hours  ago  had  presented  it  in  a  different 
light,  and  thereby  mortally  wounded  the 
girl's  self-love,  under  the  freshness  of 
which  wound  she  was  still  acutely  suffer- 
ing. She  would  rather  lack  a  sweetheart 
than  have  **  Prayer-meeting  Tom  "  again 
flung  into  her  face.  And  as  if  she  couldn't 
choose,  indeed  !  In  her  retort,  something 
of  this  sort  she  had  given  George  to  under- 
stand ;  had  at  least  unequivocally  disowned 
an  aspirant  who  could  become  such  a  by- 
word in  the  mouths  of  his  fellows. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  that,  for 
the  next  few  days,  George  Wikes  himself 
went  home  by  the  path  traversing  the 
Heath  Bam  Farm,  and  by  the  following 
Sunday  night  told  William  Sturdy  that  he 
had  won  his  bet. 

"  Never,  George  !  " 

**But  her've  promised,  not  an  hour  ago, 
to  come  to  the  Wake  along  of  I  o' 
W^ednesday,"  grinned  the  other  triumph- 

antlv. 

*''Well,  'e  bist  an  old  'un";  and  the 
laugh  resounded  in  the  sunset  quietude. 

Lettice,  leaning  on  the  farmyard  gate, 
heard  it  three  fields  away,  but  without 
recognition.  After  throwing  the  limp 
rosebud  away  which  had  been  all  that 
Sunday  afternoon  fading  in  her  frock,  she 
had  lingered  reflectively  with  her  eyes 
upon  a  purple  mallow  which  grew  among 
the  chips  formed  by  the  hedge-carpenter 
in  making  hurdles  there.  No  breeze 
rustled  the  upland  beeches,  and  the  loud 
thrush  had  paused.  A  far-away  cuckoo 
sent   his   echoing   voice   over   the  wolds, 
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while  a  skulking'  partridge  proclaimed  the 
stillness  of  the  nearer  fields.  It  was  some- 
thing new  for  Lettice  to  stay  iike  this,  and 
as  it  made  her  uncomfortable  she  went  in. 


Between  that  calm  Sunday  evening  and 
Wednesday  the  weather  broke. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  go  to  Elmsey  Wake 
to-night  ?  "  she  nevertheless  asked  of  her 
mistress  in  an  offhand  way  as  they  worked 
together. 

"  Lor'  bless  the  child,  what  is  agoing 
to  happen  next  ?  Have  you  lost  your 
reasons?"  exclaimed  the  farm  -  wife 
in  genuine  astonishment.  "  Cassn't  see 
as  there  be  over  a  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  this  week  if  there  be  an  ounce  ? 
Besides,  who  's  agoing  to  let  a  girl  walk 
three  miles  in  and  three  out  in  such  like 
rain  as  this  ?  " 

Lettice  received  the  verdict  in  sullen 
silence,  for  it  was  not  unexpected. 

"  And  what 's  more,  those  wakes  now- 
adays bcn't  places  for  a  respectable  girl 
to  go  to.  and  none  shall  go  to  'em  out  of 
this  house." 

The  thunderous  rain  might  cease,  mused 
Lettice,  as  she  glanced  pertly  out  of  the 
window.  Presently  she  was  passing  through 
the  yard  singing  as  blithely  as  in  the  sun. 

When  the  girl  went  to  dress  she  put  on 
all  her  print  and  rausltn  finery,  and  escaped 
from  the  house.     She  hurried  awav  from 


the  farm  ;  the  last  glimpse  of  a  clock  that 
she  had  got  in  leaving  had  told  some 
minutes  after  five.  At  the  cross  roads, 
therefore,  he  would  be  waiting,  and  to 
that  point  only  all  her  heart 
leaped.  He  might  even  be 
coming  a  little  way  on  to  meet 
her.  But  there  was  no  figure 
to  be  seen  on  all  the  half-mile 
of  straight  upland  road  before 
her.  Worse  still,  there  stood  the 
finger-post,  and  no  dark  object 
anywhere  about  it.  But  yes,  as 
she  advanced  it  came  from  the 
shelter  of  the  wall,  and  she, 
quivered  with  triumphant  excite- 
ment. But  when  within  twenty 
yards  a  cold  chill  passed  over 
her,  for  it  was  Prayer- meeting 
Tom,  and  not  the  figure  she 
had  expected.     Her  face  turned 


"  Don't  be  angry  with  me, 
I^t,"  began  Tom,  anticipating 
the  petulant  outburst.  "  He 
ben't  a-ooming  for  you.  And — 
and  he  've  treated  you  most  cruel. 
I  heard  'un  say  as  he  dun't  care 
for  you  a  bit,  and  he  only  bet 

Bin — ■' 

Tears  of  rage  started  to  the 
girl's  eyes,  and  they  caused  Tom 
to  stop  abruptly. 

"It's  all  a  lie."  she  cried 
excitedly,  "and  you  only  say  it  to  help 
yourself.  But  'st  think  as  I  'II  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  j'ou  ?  I  hate  the  very 
sight  o'  you.  Get  your  hands  off  me  I 
Mind  your  own  business,  and — and  I  'II 
mind  m — m — mine." 

In  bitter  confusion  she  tore  herself 
away  from  the  youth's  tender  grasp,  and 
rushed  blindly  forward  through  her  tears. 
After  a  moment's  irresolution  Tom  watched 
her  go  with  a  sigh,  and  then  took  another 
way  to  the  village. 

r.ettice  did  not  stop  until  she  sank  upon 
the  grass  by  the  roadside  coming  down  the 
steep  hill  to  Elmsey. 

"  Ah-ph  !  Wake  or  no  wake.  I  don't 
think  I  'II  go  one  step  further." 

She  let  her  heated  face  fall  into  her 
hands,  in  the  hollow  of  which  her  damp 
handkerchief  was  already  crushed  into  a 
ball.  She  had  now  discovered  that  it 
was  an  intolerably  oppressive  day.  The 
drenching  rain  of  the  morning  and  the 
previous  day  had  caused  a  steaming  vapour 
to  rise  from  all  the  June  herbage,  and 
under  a  lowering  sky  the  air  remained 
laden  with  the  combined  exhalations  of 
mother  earth.     Just   here  the  hot  fumes 


were  rendered  nauseating  by  the  odour  of 
a.  large  elder  bush,  overburdened  with  its 
pendulous  clumps  of  blossom  which  the 
tain  had  beaten  face  downwards — an 
■odour  so  heavy  as  wholly  to  outweigh  the 
delicate  fragrance  of  the  sweet-brier  and 
■dog-roses  by  which  it  was  neighboured. 

"Get  away  with  you!"  cried  the  girl, 
suddenly  shaking  her  head  and  flourishing 
her  hands  frantically  round  her  to  drive 
off  the  flies.  After  which  she  let  her 
smooth  white  chin  rest  in  the  cup  of  her 
hands,  for  which  they  formed  a  shell  con- 
trasting almost  as  strongly  as  that  of  the 
cocoanut  with  its  white  soft  flesh  within. 

In  dense  masses  the  clouds  still  hung, 
unbroken,  but  in  lighter  shoals  where  they 
screened  the  summer  sun,  and  gathering 
into  slaty  ridges  over  the  wide  vale,  whence 
now  comes  from  time  to  time  the  growling 
of  distant  thunder.  Just  as  Lettice  looked 
out  over  this  sombre  prospect  her  face 
changed,  and  she  held  her  head  to  listen 
with  lips  apart.  Her  eyes  turned  quickly 
upon  the  spot  they  had  till  now  avoided  ; 
upon  the  grey  church  tower,  the  thatched 
and  grey-tiled  roofs  which  peeped  out 
from  the  tall  elms  below.     She  kne' 

it  was  from  there  the  burst  of  music 
which  floated  up  through  the  still  ai 

instantly,    whether    with    or    again s 

will,    the  whole  pageant  of  the  op 
-wake    was    thrust    upon    her. 

She    could    see    the    children 

clambering     to    the     wooden 

saddles,  under  and  around  the 

screening    canvas    of     which 

they   had    played    for  hours; 

the   little   fat    pony    standing 

within    the    circle    ready   to 

begin  his  weary  round.    The 

swing-boats  crossed  and  re- 
crossed      before     her     eyes. 

Youths    wrangled     over     the 

rifles:    ranks    of    cocoa-nuts 

and  nine-pins  in  their  canvas 

enclosures ;     stalls     of     toys, 

crockery,    gingerbread,    and 

sweetmeats.  All  the  irresistible 

delights  which  were  inextric- 
ably mingled  with  those  barrel- 
organ    strains    thronged    her 

mind,  and  brought  to  the  sur- 

&ce  all  the  childish  emotions 

which  had  but  so  recently  given 

place  to  those  of  a  maturer  sort. 
"  He'll  go  and  enjoy  him- 
self, and  so  'ull  I." 

So  Lettice  got  up  and  finished  the  rest 

of  her  journey  down  the  hill. 

Id    the    gathering    throng    of    holiday 

frocks   and   faces  which  crowded  Elmsey 
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green,  one  insignificant  personality,  even 
a  vexed  one,  was  soon  merged.  The 
unfavourable  weather  had  perhaps  lessened 
the  numbers,  but  to  no  great  extent,  for  to 
many  parishes  Elmsey  Wake  remained  an 
annual  event  for  which  much  might  be 
gone  through.  Old  acquaintances  had  a 
yearly  meeting  there,  at  which  all  arrears 
of  casualties  could  be  told  and  any  extra- 
ordinary confidences  interchanged, 

"Well,  who'd  ha'  thought  of  meeting 
you  here.  Let .-' "  cried  a  voice  amidst  the 
crowd.  "  I  shouldn't  ha'  thought  as  Aer'A 
ha'  let  you  come." 

"  I  just  come  whether  or  no,"  was  the 
pert  reply.     And  the  girl  friends  laughed. 

"  Come  along  and  iiave  a  boat." 

In  a  minute  or  two  Lettice  was  flinging 
a  wild  defiance  to  mistresses  and  men 
from  a  dizzy  height,  tugging  at  the  rope 
with  all  her  muscle  to  extend  the  arc 
which  the  joint  efi"orts  of  herself  and  her 
companion  described. 

But  she  was  unable  to  sustain  the  mood. 
For    the    most    part   she   kept   her  eyes 


vigilantly  on  the  spectacle  around  and 
on  the  throng  of  faces  that  she  met.  To 
her  indignant  astonishment,  she  could  see 
nothing  of  George  Wikes. 


At  half-past  eight,  with  a  rushing  and  a 
rustling  noise,  a  portentous  cloud,  which 
nobody  had  noticed,  burst  over  them,  and 
there  were  screams  and  a  stampede  to- 
wards any  available  shelter.  In  a  moment 
the  crowded  roadway  which  parted  the 
green,  and  around  which  all  the  amuse- 
ments clustered,  was  deserted,  given  up  to 
the  pclter  of  the  rain,  which  came  down  in 
paitfuls,  sputtering,  hissing,  and  bubbling 
on  the  hard  surface,  and  gathering  into 
streams  immediately  at  its  sides.  Huddled 
in  the  crowd,  Lettice  had  got  under  the 
awning  of  a  roundabout.  Rebellious  mood 
had  now  completely  given  way  to  utter- 
most dejection.  Enjoyment  she  found  she 
was  to  have  none,  and  even  the  question- 
able pleasure  of  making  a  display  of  her 
feelings     towards     the    faithless    George 


seemed  to  be  denied  her.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  her  journey  was  defeated,  and  only 
its  evil  consequences  remained.  These 
even  maidenly  pique  could  not  altogether 


withstand.  If  she  thought  of  flight,  the 
storm-tossed  miles  between  here  and  the 
Heath  Bam  stretched  in  hideous  loneliness 
before  her,  backed  by  the  lurid  reception 
which  she  knew  to  await  her  there.  Amid 
this  spiritual  confusion  Lettice  felt  her 
hand  taken,  and,  with  a  glow  of  involuntary 
emotion,  she  thought  of  Prayer-meeting 
Tom.  But  she  turned  round,  and  saw 
that  it  was  George  Wikes  grinning  just 
behind  her. 

"Here  you   be!     The  rain  stopped    I 

a-comingup.  But  come  along,  and  I'll 

What  be  the  matter,  Let .' " 

With  a  sharp  hiss,  she  snatched  her 
hand  away  and  turned  her  face  quickly 
from  him.  She  was  not  touched  again, 
and  as  the  cessation  of  the  rain  allowed 
the  crowd  to  disperse,  only  a  host  of 
strange  faces  appeared  there,  every  one,  she 
was  sure,  casting  a  grin  upon  her. 

In  the  mud  all  was  again  high  activity; 
but  in  the  obscurity  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  booths  a  solitary  figure  lurked.  It 
entered  the  shaded  corner  by  Master 
Kitebrook's  wall,  and  there  for  a  time  was 
lost.  In  a  frenzy  of  bitter  tears  Lettice 
heard  the  confused  uproar  of  the  merri- 
ment with  a  sense  of  numb  despair. 
Suddenly  an  impulse  to  rush  in  and  still 
claim  her  share  of  the  fun  assailed  her. 
She  could  find  him,  and  if  she  did  not, 
would  not  all  the  misery  recoil  upon 
herself  alone  .'  .  .  ,  Or  she  might  find 
Tom  .  .  .  for  throughout  the  evening  she 
had  been  vaguely  conscious  of  his  ghost- 
like presence  flitting  silently  amid  the 
throng.  She  took  a  step,  when  two  dark 
figures  approached  her  running,  and  she 
heard  a  voice — 

"Oh,  get  away,  George!  Tell  that  to 
j-our  grannie." 

"  It  be  true,  Annie,  really.  Come  along, 
let 's  go  up  here  a  bit." 

Every  muscle  in  Lcttice's  frame  quivered 
as  she  stood  motionless  to  listen — 

"  No,  I  won't  go.  Come  and  stand  me 
a  boat." 

"  I  'uU  in  a  bit.  It  be  true,  I  was 
never  on  with  she.     I  bet  Bill  Sturdy  as  I 

could  cut  out  Tom  Dufty  the  ranter- 

But  who  be  there  ?  " 

He  had  detected  movements  in  the 
dusk,  and  saw  a  figure  escape  under  the 
obscurity  of  the  wall.  It  went,  and  he 
completed  his  sentence,  thinking  nothing 
of  the  interruption  on  such  a  night.  But 
under  all  the  dark  walls  and  round  all 
obscure  comers  the  mysterious  figure 
continued  to  flit. 

Wet,  dark,  and  solitary  though  it  was, 
Lettice  threw  herself  again  wearily  upon. 


the  bank  when  half-way  up  Elmsey  hill. 
Even  anger  was  now  denied  her;  abject 
miserj-  and  terror  alone  unstringing  every 
nerve.  As  she  had  fled  blimiiy  from  the 
village,  the  mad  uproar  and  the 
frolic  of  the  wake  had  goaded 
her  onwards.  It  even  reached  her 
here.  What  had  always  been  the 
most  inspiriting  music  had  sud- 
denly taken  to  itself  venomous 
thongs,  to  which  her  naked,  girlish 
soul  was  mercilessly  exposed.  She 
had  no  ray  of  reason  to  sustain  her ; 
therefore  was  all  within  as  dark 
as  the  chaotic  sky.  After  one  in- 
voiuntar)-  glance  at  the  glare  of 
the  united  lamps  rising  into  the 
night,  the  girl  turned  to  the  bank 
beside  her,  and,  rolling  over,  buried 
her  face  in  the  wet  grass  in  an 
agony  of  tears. 

•'  l.et !  " 

The  voice  sounded  clear  and 
distinct  in  the  darkness,  but  not 
even  the  tenderness  that  was  in 
it  could  touch  her  ear.  It  was 
repeated,  but  with  no  result.  When 
at  length  Lettice  did  sit  up,  and 
gradually  awaked  from  her  stupe- 
fying wretchedness,  terror  immedi- 
ately rushed  in.  Those  miles  of 
dreary  road  stretched  darkly  before 
her.  As  she  glanced  furtivelv  over 
that  universe  of  void  and  darkness, 
a  faint  flash  of  lightning  suddenly 
revealed  the  outlines  of  the  clouds, 
and  all  her  spirit  quailed  before  it. 
As  the  distant  thunder  rolled,  she 
leapt  up  to  fly,  but  stood  spellboun<l. 

"  Let — I  didn't  mean  to  speak. 
Don't  be  angry — I  only  wanted  to 
watch  you  home." 

Coming  upon  her  at  such  a 
moment,  the  tender  accents  thrilled 
her  to  the  heart,  and  with  a  sense  of 
refuge  from  that  appalling  loneliness,  she 
flung  herself  upon  the  dark  ligure,  which 
was  distinguishable  upon  the  road  before 
her,  and  clasped  it  tightly  in  her  arms. 

"Oh.  Tom,  Tom.  forgive  me  I— I'll 
love  you  for  ever,"  she  cried,  and  wept 

Unable  to  realise  the  happiness  which 
was  thus  dashed  over  him,  Tom  simply 
locked  her  in  his  embrace  and  kept 
whispering,  "Ay,  ay,  Lettie, 't  beali  right; 
't weren't  your  fault  whatever."  And 
Lettice  only  responded  by  nestling  the 
closer  to  him  and  clinging  to  him  all  the 
tighter. 

They  had  more  than  two  miles  yet  to 
traverse,  but  the  worst  of  Lettice's  fears 
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and  wretchedness  was  removed,  and 
despite  the  advice  of  her  companion,  she 
begged  to  press  forward.  To  her  entreaties 
and  the  causes  she  gave  for  them  he  easily 


yielded  ;  for  to  Tom  light  or  darkness, 
storm  or  sun,  held  the  same  issues,  were 
dispensed  by  the  same  hand,  and  in 
the  present  ser\'ice  he  could  brave  any- 
thing. As  the  girl  walked  on  beside  him, 
listening  to  his  timid  advances,  her  mind 
became  calm,  and  in  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  had  come  over  her,  she 
found  her  caprices  presented  in  altogether 
a  new  light.  Never  had  she  been  so 
conscious  of  a  glow  of  happiness  and 
security  in  human  companionship  before; 
never  so  oblivious  of  her  pretty  self.  The 
flashes  became  more  vivid,  the  roar  more 
angry  and  prolonged,  but  she  only  laughed 
as  she  clutched  "I'om's  arm  at  every  start 
they  gave  her.  She  did  not  even  recognise 
that  the  storm  was  advancing  rapidly  upon 
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them  from  behind— at  least  seemed  not 
to  realise  it.  They  had  reached  the  open 
road  on  the  hill-top,  and  Tom  knew  that 
there  was  no  shelter  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.     As  a  tierce  flash  of  light  suddenly 


"  I  don't  care,  if  I  'm  with  you." 

"  Listen ! "    said   he.      "  That   be    the 

wind  in  the  beeches.     We  'd  ought  to  ha' 

stayed,  Let." 
His  lips  were  scarcely  closed  when  the 


revealed  them  to  each  other  and  all  the 
lone  fields  around,  she  looked  into  his 
face  for  an  instant,  and  trembled  as  the 
rattling  and  reverberating  peal  broke  from 
the  darkness  directly  overhead. 

"  Are  you  afraid,  Tom  ? "  she  said, 
drawing  up  close  to  him. 

"  Afraid  .■'  No,"  laughed  he  cheerily. 
"  But  you  'II  get  wet.  There  's  ne'er  a 
bush  to  hide  under." 


i  PROSTRATE  IN  THE  RAW. 

green  wolds,  the  tempestuous  sky,  and 
their  affrighted  features  were  suddenly  cut 
out  of  the  solid  darkness  by  that  weird  and 
momentar)-  light,  and,  immediately,  with 
the  closing  dark,  the  heavens  seemed  to 
fall  about  them  with  a  terrific  crash,  which 
continued  to  roll  and  rattle  for  leagues 
over  the  hills.  Even  Tom  was  for  a 
moment  dazed  and  terrified,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  speak  there   came  npoo 


them  a  rushing  as  of  the  very  wings  of 
night,  by  which  Lettice's  ivet  skirts  were 
wrapped  tightly  round  her  legs,  and  her 
companion's  hat  was  whirled  far  away  into 
the  darkness.    Then  the  rain  began. 

It  was  a  merciless  rain,  cutting  and 
beating  them  with  its  thousand  lashes, 
and  bubbling  up  around  their  feet. 
Through  it  Lettice  heard  a  call  to  her  to 
get  under  the  wall,  and  as  she  leapt  to  the 
roadside  to  crouch  down,  the  whole  of  the 
black  earth  and  heavens  was  turned  to  a 
blazing  ball  before  her  eyes,  and  the 
fotindations  of  the  hills  were  shaken  in  the 
awful  shock  which  came  almost  simul- 
taneously with  it.  Lettice  stretched  out 
a  hand  on  either  side  to  feel  for  her  com- 
panion, but  encountered  nothing. 

■■  Tom  ! "  she  whispered,  for  she  was 
too  much  stunned  and  awe-stricken  to 
exercise  her  full  voice,  but  the  pelting 
rail)  drowned  her  utterance,  and  she  got 
no  answer.     "  Tom,  where  are  you  ?  " 

She  got  no  answer  still,  and  a  sickening 
dread  and  sense  of  loneliness  came  over 
her.  Just  as  she  cried  out  again  yet  louder 
and  in  more  piteous  appeal,  the  whole 
earth  was  once  more  revealed  to  her,  and 
before  her  on  the  flooded  chalky  road 
she  saw  a  figure  lying  prostrate  in  the 
rain.  As  the  crash  came,  Lettice  sprang 
into  the  open  and  had  taken  something  in 
he  arms  which  with  difficulty  she  drew 
on  to  the  grass  of  the  roadside.  A  wild 
shriek  mingled  with  the  hubbub  of  the 
storm,  but  the  merciless  rain  drowned  it, 
and  flash  and  thunderclap  followed,  ful- 
filling their  appointed  task. 

The  storm  raged  over  the  ricks  and 
buildings  of  the  Heath  Bam,  but  Master 
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Niblett  was  sleeping  profoundly  through 
it.     By  his  side  lay  his  wife  awake, 

"  If  this  ben'l  a  judgment  on  wakes," 
she  was  musing,  "  then  there  be  ne'er  a 
God  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  Mercy  on 
us !  .  ,  ,  John  .  . .  John. .  .  That  have 
struck  something  for  sure." 

"  Ugh  !  Ugh  1 "  was  all  the  answer. 

After  this  crisis  the  storm  gradually 
abated  and  travelled  away  to  the  south, 
and  even  Mrs.  Niblett  was  composing 
herself  to  sleep  in  hazy  contemplation  of 
divine  judgments  and  domestic  discipline 
at  the  Heath  Bam. 

"  I  said  1  'oqdn't,  and  I  wun't,"  she 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  which  woke  herself. 

"Wun't  what?"  mumbled  the  master, 
when  suddenly  the  dog  below  burst  into  a 
bark,  anil  the  woman  sat  up. 

"  Let  that  maid  enter  this  house  again, 
and — and  bless  me,  if  her  ben't  a-knocking 
at  this  minute  ! " 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Niblett  was  at 
the  window,  and  had  thrown  open  the 
lattice. 

"  You  won't  come  in  here,  so  don't 
think  it,"  she  cried  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  as  her  nightcap  was  thrust  into  the 
night  air.  "  Vou  may  go  into  the  bam 
with  them  as  you  've  been  with,  and  you  'II 
have  your  things  in  the  morning.  I  won't 
live  to  be  defied  in  my  own  house."  And 
therewith  the  window  was  slammed  to, 
and  the  woman  turned  in  to  see  a  candle 
being  lighted  behind  her. 

"  Where  bc'st  a-going,  John  ?  " 

"To  let  in  the  maid,"  said  he.  in  a 
manner  which  not  even  M  rs.  Niblett 
ventured  to  gainsay.  And  the  man  ^.r^iit 
downstairs  without  another  word. 


HOW     THE     OTHER      HALF     LIVES. 


THE    POACHER. 


By    S.     L.     BENSUSAN. 


I  WENT  out  into  the  early  spring 
morning,  and  hurrying  through  the 
sleeping  Kentish  village,  made  my  way  to 
the  spinney.  The  labourers  had  not  set 
off  to  the  fields ;  apparently,  only  the 
birds  and  I  were  out.  From  the  black- 
thorn bush  a  nightingale  sang  sweetly, 
while  from  the  heart  of  the  wood  a 
cuckoo  welcomed  the  dawn  of  day. 
Linnets,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes  sounded 
uncertain  notes  ;  some  larks  began  their 
earliest  flights.  The  dew  was  every- 
where —  on  cowslips,  wild  hyacinths, 
violets,  and  primroses.  I  went  to  the 
hollow  by  the  elm-tree  at  the  spinney's 
edge,  spread  a  waterproof  on  the  wet 
grass,  and  waited  patiently.  Presently  a 
lizard  darted  across  the  path,  then  a  thrush 
had  a  fight  with  a  worm,  and  having 
devoured  his  enemy,  puffed  himself  out  so 
proudly  that  I  laughed  aloud.  Soon  one 
or  two  rabbits  darted  in  and  out,  and  one 
ran  across  the  road  a  few  yards  from  me. 
Another  followed,  saw  me,  and  scampered 
away.  Two  wood- pigeons  watched  pro- 
ceedings from  an  elm,  a  butcher  -  bird 
swept  down  on  some  insect  and  carried  it 
away.  Then  another  rabbit,  fine  and  well 
fed,  came  leisurely  from  the  wood  in  the 
direction  of  his  hole.  As  he  crossed  the 
path  a  sharp  report  startled  the  early 
morning  air,  he  rolled  over,  stretched 
himself,  and  died. 

A  few  seconds  later  a  man  pushed 
through  the  hedge.  He  was  dressed  in 
shabby  velveteens,  a  grey  cap,  and  black 
scarf  without  collar.  He  had  a  large 
overcoat  on,  and  rammed  the  dead  rabbit 
inside.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  said, 
**  Good  morning." 

**Good  morning.  Sir;  you're  early  out," 
said  the  poacher,  with  as  little  concern  as 
though  we  had  met  on  the  high  road ;  **  it 's 
a  glad  morning  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
things  look  prosperous." 

I  held  out  my  well- stocked  tobacco- 
pouch.     "  Spare  me  an  hour  or  so,"  I  said 
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to  him,  "until  the  Bull  Calf  opens,  and 
then  we  will  breakfast  together.  I  want 
a  chat  with  you,  and  don't  mean  any 
harm." 

**  Right  you  are,"  said  my  new  friend, 
taking  the  pouch.  Then  he  put  two 
fingers  in  his  mouth  and  whistled  a 
prolonged  note.  In  answer  to  this  signal 
another  man  came  briskly  along  the  path. 
He  had  a  billycock  hat  on,  but  was  in 
other  respects  attired  like  his  friend. 
**Take  the  goods,  Harry,"  said  the  first 
man,  handing  him  the  gun,  together  with 
the  rabbit  from  one  pocket  and  two  wood- 
pigeons  from  another.  **  Tell  the  missus 
I  shall  be  in  by  eight  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts." 

Harry  transferred  the  spoil  to  his  coat- 
pockets  and  then  took  the  gun — an  old 
twelve-bore  muzzle-loader — and  unscrewed 
it,  preparatory  to  putting  each  piece  into  a 
separate  pocket.  Then  buttoning  that 
capacious  coat  and  nodding  to  us  in 
friendly  manner,  he  disappeared  down  the 
path  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  looking 
as  innocent  and  respectable  a  man  as  any 
gamekeeper  would  wish  to  see. 

**  Now  I  'm  free  for  anything  you  want," 
said  the  poacher  quietly,  as  he  produced  a 
short  clay  pipe  and  proceeded  to  fill  it.  I 
stole  a  sly  glance  at  him  and  saw  a  well- 
built,  clean-shaven  fellow,  evidently  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  but  with  the  life 
and  vigour  of  a  boy ;  his  blue  eyes  had  a 
merry  twinkle  ;  there  was  something  of  the 
old  Robin  Hood  about  him ;  I  felt  he  was 
a  good  sort,  although  a  poacher. 

**  Have  you  been  long  at  this  game.''" 
I  said,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  water- 
proof. 

"All  my  life,  and  that's  a  long  one," 
he  replied  cheerily.  "  Bom  and  bred  in 
the  country,  you  know,  brought  up  with 
everything  that  flies,  runs,  or  crawls.  I  've 
caught  everything,  trained  ever}thing, 
cured  everything,  and  killed  everything. 
You  '11  think  I  *m  trying  on  a  little  bounce. 
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bnt  if  you  know  the  country,  ask  me  a  few 
things," 

"  Isn't  it  a  rather  risky  business  in  these 
heavily  preserved  parts  .-  "  1  asked  him. 

"  I  've  been  a  gamekeeper  myself."  said 
the  poacher,  "  so  I  'm  all  right.  1  don't  go 
into  a  man's  place  and  spoil  the  preseri'es, 
but  if  a  rabbit  comes  along  outside,  or  a 
pheasant  gets  away,  and  1  'm  about — well, 
what 's  the  harm,  whatever  the  season  ? 


By  tacit  arrangement  we  were  silent  for 
a  few  moments  to  listen  to  the  glorious 
concertgoing  on  around.  The  nightingales, 
larks,  and  blackbirds  were  in  full  song, 
several  cuckoos  were  calling  continuously, 
and  manyrare  birds  contributed  notes  harsh 
or  mellow  to  the  great  invisible  orchestra. 

"  How  do  you  get  a  hving  out  of  this 
kind  of  life  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Easily  enough,"  responded  my  cora- 


When  I  had  a  place  to  look  after,  before 
I  came  down  in  the  world,  I  didn't 
mind  if  a  poor  devil  helped  himself,  so 
long  as  he  did  no  damage.  Most 
keepers  are  decent  fellows  enough  !  " 
Then  he  told  me  something  of  his  career 
so  plainly  and  manfully  that  1  felt  I  was 
very  lucty  in  my  subject.  Drink;  and 
what  may  be  almost  called  carelessness,  had 
changed  him  from  gamekeeper  to  game- 
snarer,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
nothing  bad  in  the  man's  disposition. 


panion,  "  in  the  summer  time,  I  'm  about 
here,  as  you  see,  shooting  a  bit  and  snaring 
a  lot.  As  soon  as  the  close  season  is  over — 
perhaps  now  and  then  before — 1  catch 
birds  by  the  dozens,  larks,  nightingales, 
hawfinches,  siskins,  and  the  rest — all  good 
and  rare.  1  trap  foxes  and  badgers  as 
well,  then  in  the  winter  1  teme  and  train 
the  birds,  sell  the  badgers  and  foxes,  cure 
sick  animals  of  all  sorts,  supply  rats  for 
terriers,  and  pigeons  for  traps.  I  can 
tame  anything,  from  a  wild  bird  down  to 
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an  adder.  In  my  garden  I  've  got  rats 
that  will  come  and  eat  but  of  my  hand. 
So  will  the  birds,  all  of  them.  Fur  or 
feather,  it 'sail  one  to  me ;  I  understand  *em ; 
it 's  part  of  my  instinct  to  know  where  the 
rarest  are  to  be  found.  Comes  natural, 
and  has  ever  since  I  can  remember ! " 
And  he  began  to  whistle. 

**  I  Ve  never  been  able  to  rear  a  night- ^ 
ingale,"  I  said  in  a  tone  intended  to  convey 
the  doubts  I  felt. 

**  Look  ye  here,"  replied  the  poacher, 
sinking  his  voice  as  though  there  were 
other  people  round ;  **  let  me  tell  you 
why.  A  nightingale  has  a  streak  of  fat 
along  each  thigh.  In  captivity  it  eats  too 
much ;  the  streak  spreads  along  right  up  to 
the  neck  and  chokes  it.  Take  the  bird 
every  other  week,  examine  it,  and  reduce 
food  as  soon  as  the  fat  begins  to  spread. 
Then  if  your  food  is  right — and  mind 
you,  gentles  and  breadcrumbs  are  the  only 
food  I  believe  in  for  soft-billed  birds — he  '11 
be  as  right  as  rain  when  every  other 
man's  birds  die  off  as  quickly  as  he 
can  buy  them.  I  *ve  reared  dozens  of 
nightingales." 

**  What  about  snaring  .foxes  .^  "  I  con- 
tinued.    "  Tell  me  how  that  is  done." 

**  I  '11  tell  you  how  I  do  it,"  said  my 
informant.  "There  may  be  other  ways. 
I  find  out  where  the  little  'uns  are.  It 
takes  time  and  patience ;  but  I  know 
where  to  look.  Then  just  by  their  hole  I 
dig  a  ditch  and  cover  it  very  lightly  with 
twigs  and  grass.  When  the  youngsters 
come  out  to  play  in  they  go  and  can't 
jump  up.  They're  easy  enough  to  take 
because  they  can't  bite  at  that  time  of  life. 
Oh  no,"  in  reply  to  another  question, 
**the  parents  never  come  near.  They  go 
a  distance  off  and  howl  sometimes,  but 
often  take  no  notice." 

**And  the  badgers,"  I  said;  "it  isn't 
child's  play  to  take  them,  is  it  ?  I  was 
thinking  of  my  own  experiences." 

**  No,"  he  agreed.  '*  When  I  am  after  a 
badger  I  take  another  man  with  me,  my 
pal  Harry  usually."  And  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  how  he  had  seen  badgers  at  work, 
how  the  animal's  teeth  lock  on  anything 
ihey  seize,  and  how  the  wild  bees  and 
v»asps  hate  them.  He  had  dug  out  bad- 
gers' nests,  and  described  their  structure, 
the  curious  larder  attached,  and  many 
other  things  that  gave  evidence  of  his 
acute  powers  of  observation. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  as  we  left  our 
slielter  and  strolled  towards  the  Bull  Calf, 
whose  hospitable  doors  were  now  opened, 
"  it 's  birds  that  pay  best.  You  '11  guess,  if 
I  don't  tell  you,  that  all 's  fish  that  comes 


to  my  nets,  but  well  trained  wild  birds 
always  find  their  market.  I  *ve  got  nets  of 
all  sorts — made  most  of  them  myself — and 
call-birds,  ay,  nearly  twenty  of  them,  and 
trained  every  one  at  home.  Why,  there 
are  times  when  you  catch  as  fast  as  you 
can  draw  the  nets.  It's  like  this.  I  put 
the  double  nets  down  and  give  the  call- 
birds,  cock  and  hen,  a  few  yards'  run. 
They  rise  and  fall  and  flutter  about ;  I 
keep  at  a  proper  distance.  The  wild  'uns 
see  them,  down  they  jump,  and  before 
they  know  where  they  are  I  've  got  'em. 
Then  comes  the  taming.  Most  people 
hang  a  bird  above  their  heads  on  a  wall 
instead  of  low  down.  Have  people  about 
the  room,  hang  them  low,  encourage 
them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  wildest  will 
eat  out  of  vour  hand.     He  will  indeed." 

As  we  walked  along,  my  companion  cut 
a  stout  stick  and  made  a  fork  at  the  end  of 
it.  Then  together  we  climbed  over  the 
fence  and  entered  the  thick  copse.  Here 
the  poacher  gave  proof  of  his  intimacy 
with  the  habits  of  birds.  Nearly  every 
bush  and  tree  revealed  its  hidden  nest  to 
his  practised  eye,  not  only  the  easily  seen 
thrush's  house,  with  its  pale -blue  eggs, 
or  the  blackbird's,  full  of  unfledged  nest- 
lings, but  the  delicate  home  of  the 
cliaffinch,  the  retreat  of  the  nightingale, 
the  lark's  house  on  the  edge  of  the  corn- 
field— he  went  straight  to  them  all.  Then 
to  the  butcher-bird's  nest,  with  beetles 
and  other  insects  impaled  around,  and  to 
the  mossy  dome  under  which  the  little 
wren  was  raising  her  young.  He  knew 
every  track  that  was  to  be  seen — here  one 
animal  had  passed,  and  there  another; 
here  a  badger  had  been  digging,  there  a 
fox  might  be  looked  for;  these  rabbit 
warrens  were  deserted,  those  were  full. 

So  we  continued  our  stroll  until  we 
came  to  the  side  of  the  road  again,  and 
there  the  poacher  darted  forward,  made  a 
single  stroke  with  his  forked  stick,  and 
caught  a  snake  that  had  been  attracted 
from  some  safe  corner  by  the  welcome 
heat  of  the  sun.  It  was  a  common  viper, 
and  was  killed  almost  as  quickly  as  caught. 
"  See  here,"  said  the  poacher,  pointing  to 
the  dark  marks  along  the  back,  "  he 's 
poisonous  :  the  only  dangerous  snake  there 
is  in  England."  He  took  a  pin  from  his 
waistcoat  and  lifted  the  poison  fangs  on 
the  top  jaw  of  the  dead  snake.  I  could 
see  the  bright  tips.  I  then  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  knowledge  about  the 
viper's  alleged  habit  of  swallowing  its 
young  when  attacked.  He  confirmed  the 
statement,  and  said  he  had  seen  the  act 
performed. 
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The  ale  provided  by  mine  host  of  the 
Bull  Calf  was  voted  excellent,  and  a  meal 
of  large  soft  biscuits,  fresh  butter,  and 
good  cheese  was  not  considered  out  of 
j)lace.  }t  was  not  yet  eight  o'clock,  but 
everybody  was  out  and  about.  ^ly  rela- 
tions with  the  poacher,  who  was  evidently 
well  known  in  the  village,  appeared  to  be 
the  cause  of  gossip.  The  bamiaid  opened 
her  pretty   eyes  to    the   widest  possible 


matter  when  a  man 's  hungry.  No,  I 
work  miles  away  from  here  ;  but  I  'ra 
very  busy  in  the  winter,  and  gents  come 
to  buy  my  things,  so  the  people  quite 
know  how  I  get  my  living.  1  've  got  a 
collection  of  things  at  my  cottage,  if  you'd 
like  to  come  and  see  them.  It's  about  a 
mile  away."  This  offer  seemed  too  good 
to  refuse. 

Ihe  road  to  the  cottage  passed  through 


extent,  and  brought  her  mother,  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  hosteln-,  to  sec  us.  One 
or  two  idle  hangers-on  tried  hard  to  stare 
us  out  of  countenance.  When  I  had 
endured  this  impertinence  for  five  minutes 
1  said  several  things,  and  all  departed. 

"  You  arc  too  well  known  here,"  I  said. 
"How  can  you  catch  anything  with 
safety  ? " 

"  i  don't  trj',"  he  replied  smiling.  "One 
or  two  days  in  the  year,  if  I  'm  hard  up,  I 
take  an  odd  bird ;  pigeons  and  rabbits  such 
as  I  shot  this  morning  aren't  protected, 
except  as  to  close  season,  which  doesn't 


4   PROPER    DISTANCE." 

the  village,  then  over  a  stile  througli  a 
field,  and  along  the  riverside  for  some  few 
hundred  yards.  Our  progress  was  delayed 
by  a  woman,  who  begged  the  poacher  to 
prescribe  for  her  sick  cow,  which  he  did. 
'■She'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
said  as  we  moved  off;  "  they  all  bring  me 
their  animals  to  cure,  and  sometimes  they 
hide  things  for  me  when  I  'm  not  anxious 
to  keep  them  for  a  little  time."  Evidently 
a  good  understanding  existed  between  the 
villagers  and  my  companion.  His  cottage 
Rtooil  well  away  from  the  road,  with  along 
garden  back  and  front.     Kennels,  hutches. 
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and  cages  of  all  descriptions  were  to  be 
seen  ;  there  were  a  lurcher,  a  greyhound, 
two  terriers,  and  a  bull  pup,  enjoying  com- 
parative immunity  from  muzzling  orders. 
The  garden  was  not  cultivated  in  any  way, 
but  wall  -  flowers  filled  the  place  with 
perfume,  and  the  front  of  the  cottage  was 
covered  with  a  lovely  Pirus  japonica  in  full 
bloom. 

I  was  introduced  to  rabbits  and  ferrets, 
to  the  dogs,  to  a  hen  sitting  on  pheasant 
eggs,  and  to  half-a-dozen  caged  birds 
which  came  out  on  their  owner's  hand  as 
soon  as  the  door  of  their  cage  was  opened. 
The  dogs  had  followed  into  the  living- 
room,  but  made  no  attempt  to  molest  the 
birds.  **  They  are  my  call-birds,"  he  said  ; 
**  I  have  the  rest  upstairs.  They  do  nothing 
for  me  now,  because  it 's  close  season,  but 
they  earn  their  keep  in  late  summer  and 
autumn — ^ay,  even  in  winter.  I  wouldn't 
sell  one  of  them  for  any  money." 

Then  he  showed  me  his  nets,  spring- 
traps,  and  other  paraphernalia,  which  he 
drew  from  unexpected  quarters.  "  What 
is  the  use  of  all  this  disguise  }  "  I  asked  ; 
**  if  the  police  came  here  and  turned  the 
place  inside  out,  they  would  find  your 
traps,  your  nets,  and  everything  you  have 
hidden." 

**  They  wouldn't  come ;  why  should 
they  ?  "  he  asked.  **  I  Ve  told  you  I  don't 
do  any  mischief,  and  a  few  accidents  now 
and  then  are  overlooked.  Gamekeepers  I 
know  don't  grudge  me  an  occasional  bird, 
and  I  tell  them  plenty  of  things  they  don't 
know.  I've  been  half  a  century  with  live- 
stock. If  people  cut  up  very  nasty  I  could 
do  more  harm  in  a  week  than  they  'd  cure  in 
a  season.  Sometimes  in  my  life,"  he  added 
reflectively  and  with  a  quiet  smile,  '*  there 
has  been  a  bit  of  trouble  and  I  've  taken  to 
some  other  work  for  a  few  months." 

"W^hat  can  you  do  for  your  living  in 
addition  to  your  present  occupation  ?  " 


**  Make  bricks,  thatch  cottages,  do  odd 
jobs  in  carpentering,  make  fishing-nets, 
1  *ve  never  been  at  a  loss  to  earn  a  living," 
he  replied.  "  I  can  stuff"  birds  and 
animals  too,  and  mount  them." 

"  Does  morning  or  afternoon  suit  you 
best  for  work  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Very  early  morning  ;  before  daybreak, 
in  fact,"  he  answered.  ** That's  the  time 
when  nobody  is  about,  and  a  gun-shot 
doesn't  attract  attention.  Late  evening  is 
good  too,  but  in  the  day-time  there's 
nothing  doing.  Birds  and  fish  aren't 
feeding,  and  animals  are  quiet.  I  seldom 
use  a  gun  when  there 's  a  chance  of  nasty 
questions.  Nets  do  all  one  wants,  with  a 
chance  trap  thrown  in. 

**What  do  you  consider  essential  for 
successful  sport  ?  " 

**  A  man  must  be  born  to  it,  must  know 
the  country,  understand  the  wind  and  the 
weather  so  as  to  always  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  things ;  he  must  be  a  fair  shot,  and 
have  plenty  of  patience.  He  must  have 
good  dogs  and  good  nets  and  know  how 
to  use  them.  A  gamekeeper  makes  the 
best  poacher,  because  he  knows  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade.  I  was  keeper  for  a  very  long 
time,  until  I  drifted,  and  yet  I  can't  com- 
plain. Luck  varies  ;  but  taking  the  ups 
and  downs  together  it 's  a  jolly  life — free, 
open,  easy,  and  the  bit  of  risk  makes 
the  fun." 

After  this  the  chat  changed,  and  he  told 
me  things  which  must  be  left  unwritten. 
Then  we  parted  with  mutual  expressions 
of  goodwill.  He  was  a  type  of  man 
entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  the  loafer, 
a  shrewd,  cunning  sportsman,  one  who 
has  made  poaching  a  high  art  instead  of  a 
common  breach  of  the  law.  I  was  with 
him  for  several  hours,  and  learnt  more  in 
the  time  than  could  be  acquired  by  a 
year's  casual  study  in  the  great  book  of 
Nature. 


BOOK  II.— CHAPTER  VI. 

IMPROVED   CONDITIONS. 

From  the  moment  of  my  fortunate 
escape,  Zorlin  was  my  close  friend.  It 
was  he  who,  by  the  extraordinary  power 
of  mind-reading,  and  the  perception  of 
distant,  unseen  things  which  his  people, 
the  Kurols,  possess,  had  divined  the  plot 
against  me  and  the  peril  I  was  in.  He 
had  turned  the  rest  of  the  party  back  from 
their  journey  to  find  me,  and  Electra  had 
caused  the  machinery  to  be  stopped  just  in 

To  Zorlin,  of  course,  I  told  the  whole 
story  ;  and  when  we  reached  Graemantle's 
house,  near  Ithaca,  now  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Mew  York,  that  wise  man  was  taken 
into  confidence.  The  result  was  a  recon- 
sideration on  his  part  as  to  the  propriety 
of  letting  Hammerfleet  marry  Electra. 
They  were  both  "  Children  of  the  State." 
as  all  persons  of  unusual  physical  and 
mental  endowments  were  permitted  to 
become  at  the  age  of  forty,  after  passing 
through  examinations  and  inspection, 
and  having  their  internal  condition  care- 
fully ascertained  by  X-rays.  They  were 
then  suitably  mated  in  marriage  to  some- 
one of  equal  standard,  with  a  view  to  per- 
petuating and  increasing  the  best  elements 
of  the  race. 

All  degenerates  were  kept  in  asylums, 
called  museums,  where  they  were  per- 
mitted to  have  their  own  literature,  music, 
and  amusements  under  State  supervision, 
with  an  attempt  at  gradual  reformation; 
and  were  not  permitted  to  marrj-.    So,  too. 
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criminals  were  segregated  in  special  dis- 
tricts— the  men  and  the  women  apart — and 
were  not  allowed  to  marry ;  in  short,  were 
eliminated  from  the  human  family  and 
prevented  from  menacing  posterity,  all 
without  cruelty  or  capital  punishment. 

Now,  Hammerfleet  had  clearly  been 
guilty  of  an  intended  crime.  He  was 
therefore  dismissed  from  the  company  of 
Children  of  the  State,  but  not  yet  con- 
demned to  imprisonment. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  I  did  not 
come  up  to  the  required  standard.  Besides. 
I  had  been  only  twenty-eight  when  I  was 
vivificated,  and  was  considered  altogether 
too  young  to  marry  Electra,  who  was 
forty-five  and  in  the  first  bloom  of  woman- 
hood. This  made  the  situation  very 
puzzling.  Zorlin,  however,  recommended 
that  I  should  not  think  of  marrying  any- 

"In  Kuro,"  he  said  one  day  at  break- 
fast, "  we  do  not  marrj'." 

"  Ah !  then  Mars  must  be  something 
hke  Heaven,"  I  commented,  turning  to 
Eva,  who  blushed,  but  did  not  look 
unkindly  at  me.  "  Suppose  we  go  there," 
I  added. 

"  Will  you  ? "  she  said,  with  an  eager 
readiness  that  quite  touched  me.  "  Oh,  I 
should  so  like  to  go — with  you  !  " 

"But  how  do  you  keep  Kuro  populated.'"' 
I  asked  Zorlin. 

"  We  are  created,  in  a  manner,  spon- 
taneously," he  replied,  "by  the  exertion  of 
will  and  unselfish  desire,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  many  conditions  of  life  and 
character  which  jou  Earth  people  do  no: 
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understand.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too,  that 
you  never  can,  owing  to  your  condition, 
quite  understand  or  fulfil  them.  You 
must  live  in  your  way,  and  can  live  rightly, 
but  not  on  so  high  a  plane  as  ours." 

I  noticed  that  he  said,  **Weflr<f  created"; 
not  **  We  create  ourselves."  This  led  to 
some  talk  on  religion,  and  he  told  us  a 
good  deal  about  his  home  planet.  The 
religion  of  Kuro  is  much  like  Christianity ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  clearer,  more  luminous 
perception  of  Christianity  than  most  of  us 
have.  God  is,  for  them,  the  creator ;  and 
their  belief  in  the  Redemption  is  the  same 
as  ours,  except  that  they  take  a  cosmic 
view  of  it  in  relation  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  all  worlds.  It  is,  in  their  minds,  the 
key  of  the  universe,  the  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  life.  I  shall  not  go 
into  the  matter  in  this  brief  memorandum ; 
for,  while  Zorlin  showed  that  they  recog- 
nised the  sacred  history  enacted  upon 
Earth  as  affecting  other  spheres,  he  ex- 
plained that  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  great  central  verity 
which  they  can  also  perceive  in  other 
manifestations.  That  which  we  perceive 
is  perfectly  and  eternally  true ;  but  they 
think  they  can  see  more  of  this  eternal 
truth,  or  deeper  into  it,  than  we. 

I  hesitate  to  dwell  on  this  subject, 
because — as  usual  in  theological  matters — 
his  utterances  caused  much  trouble  and 
uproar  a  little  later.  That  was  what  he 
had  in  mind  when  he  foreboded  that  his 
coming  would  cause  disturbance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  learned  that 
there  had  been  a  reunion  of  all  Christians 
on  a  great  and  solid  basis  of  harmony ; 
and  the  advantages  of  this  to  the  whole 
earth  were  very  apparent.  When  I  looked 
back  to  my  old  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  seemed  incredible  that  human 
beings  could  have  extracted  and  diffused 
from  religion,  which  is  the  highest  good, 
so  much  of  misery  and  hatred. 

Mars  is  smaller  than  Earth,  of  course  ; 
and  Zorlin  told  us,  also,  that  the  number 
of  people  is  smaller  in  proportion  :  so  that 
there  are  never  more  than  can  be  devel- 
oped to  the  highest  pitch  of  wisdom, 
health,  and  efficiency  there  ;  and  he 
thought  we  might  learn  something  valu- 
able from  this  example.  Their  average  of 
intelligence  is  very  much  above  the  human ; 
and  this  accords  with  the  law  they  claim 
to  have  discovered,  that  the  inhabited 
planets  are  superior  in  mind  and  spirit 
according  as  they  are  farther  away  from 
the  sun. 

"We  know  more  of  actual  natural  science 
than  you  ;   as   v/ell   as   of  great  spiritual 


truths.  We  are  in  constant  mental  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  planets. 
Besides,  we  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
meteors  which  fall  gently  into  our  atmo- 
sphere. These  are  usually  fissured,  and 
contain  in  their  crevices  the  germs  of  plant 
and  animal  life,  which  we  carefully  culti- 
vate and  mature  ;  so  that  we  have  large 
park  tracts  full  of  wonderful  cosmic  flora 
and  fauna.  The  canals  which  your  tele- 
scopes have  discovered  on  our  planet 
are,  in  part,  a  system  of  irrigation 
for  these  parks.  By  virtue  of  our  very 
general  and  clear  communion  with  the 
universe,  through  this  and  other  means, 
and  by  our  whole  mode  of  living,  we  are 
able  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  our  intelli- 
gence to  inanimate  substances  and  what 
you  call  *  forces,'  so  that  they  act  almost 
as  though  by  a  volition  of  their  own.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  to  a  certain  extent 
are  approaching  this  plane,  although  you 
seem  to  be  hampered  by  the  necessity  you 
feel  of  accomplishing  results  by  physical 
and  mechanical  means.  No  machinery, 
however  ingenious,  and  no  amount  of 
invention,  however  marvellous,  will  ever 
take  the  place  of  will-power  and  character. 
Those  are  the  things  you  will  have  to 
cultivate.  And  you  will  have  to  cultivate 
restraint  as  opposed  to  expansion,  with  its 
ever-increasing  laxity,  if  you  hope  to  have 
the  world  wag  really  well." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  kind  of  talk, 
when  often  repeated,  set  people  into  a 
ferment  wherever  Zorlin  came. 

He  was  treated  as  a  distinguished  guest 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  entire  earth  ;  and 
I  travelled  in  his  wake  as  a  mere  incidental 
satellite.  My  lustre  as  a  survivor  of  my 
vanished  century  was  eclipsed  by  his 
grandeur  of  interest. 

In  spite  of  what  he  said,  I  thought 
the  earth  had  achieved  a  vast  improve- 
ment. New  York,  like  the  other  large 
cities,  was  now  a  barracks  for  business 
and  storage,  but  was  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  shady  trees  and  open  places. 
Most  people  lived  healthily  and  simply  in 
the  country,  and  could  run  down  to  the 
former  metropolis  from  a  distance  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  a  very  short  time  when 
occasion  demanded.  Here,  as  in  Chicago, 
many  of  the  tall  buildings,  or  **  sky 
scrapers,"  had  been  made  available  for 
landscape  gardening,  and  there  were  still 
plenty  of  them  left  to  house  the  poor  and 
sick  and  needy.  Afterwards,  when  I 
visited  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
other  European  capitals,  I  found  the  same 
state  of  things,  except  that  their  old 
buildings     were    lower.       ^Mankind     had 
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decided,  after  long  experience  and  per- 
sistent trials,  that  large  cities  are  unfit  to 
live  in ;  and  the  human  family,  when 
crowded  so  closely  in  a  limited  area, 
become  dirty  and  nervous,  and  that  its 
abodes  and  the  very  ground  on  which  they 
stand  grow  foul  and  unwholesome.  Cities 
and  dwelling-places  have  been  voted  down 
as  outposts  or  annexes  of  hell. 

They  were  now  cleansed,  renovated,  and 
made  fit  for  the  occupancy  of  their  busi- 
ness garrisons  and  for  labourers  and  the 
poor. 

Libraries  were  kept  in  the  cities,  and 
enormous  numbers  of  newly  printed 
duplicate  copies  of  books,  ancient  and 
modem,  were  sent  out  to  subscribers,  or 
sent  free  to  people  in  the  country  ;  or  the 
contents  were  transmitted  to  anyone,  any- 
where, by  phonograph  and  telephone. 
Similarly,  theatrical  performances  were 
given  publicly  in  every  rural  district  or  in 
any  private  house,  by  kinetoscope  or  vita- 
scope,  with  or  without  words ;  but  this  did 
not  at  all  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  living  actors  and  actresses,  who  like- 
wise furnished  the  original  performance 
for  vitascope  reproduction,  and  were  able 
by  means  of  this  same  invention  to  give 
permanent  records  of  gesture  and  expres- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  pupils  in  the 
histrionic  art.  Collections  of  paintings 
and  sculpture,  instead  of  being  exhibited 
for  a  limited  time  in  some  one  gallery  in  a 
city,  were  carried  round  to  all  quarters  of 
the  outlying  regions  in  compact  and  com- 
modious cars  built  for  the  purpose,  vastly 
increasing  the  market  for  the  works  of 
artists. 

Everybody,  in  short,  had  civilisation 
brought  to  his  front  door,  wherever  he 
lived,  or  within  easy  reach  of  his  home  by 
walking  balloon  or  electric  bicycle. 

Gas  was  used  almost  exclusively  for 
heat ;  and  electricity  for  lighting.  Electric 
lighting  had  been  brought  to  a  point  of 
perfection  that  made  its  radiance  soft, 
diffused,  and  clear,  without  undue  sharp- 
ness ;  and  the  eyesight  of  human  beings 
had  greatly  improved  in  consequence, 
near  sight  and  blindness  having  been 
much  diminished. 

Starch,  sugar,  and  protean  substances 
were  made  in  immense  quantities  by 
factories  on  the  Amazon,  in  Indiana,  and 
in  Africa,  from  wood  fibre,  by  chemical 
transformations — the  construction  of  the 
molecules  of  carbohydrates  and  methods 
of  rearranging  this  construction  having 
been  discovered,  so  that  no  energy  was 
absorbed  or  given  out  in  the  transform- 
ation.   Thus,  food  of  a  simple  kind  was 


amazingly  abundant  and  cheap.  Artificial 
wood,  also,  was  made  from  compressed 
chloro-cellulose  and  talc,  with  a  solvent, 
and  disintegrated  by  water  under  pressure. 

Artificial  leather  was  produced  by  the 
electrical  fixature  of  nitrogen  in  carbo- 
hydrates. Shoes  were  moulded  directly 
from  this  material,  one  machine  making 
three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  in  an  hour. 
They  were  afterwards  passed  through 
another  process  to  make  them  flexible, 
and  the  porosity  of  the  leather  was  varied 
to  suit  different  climates,  shoes  for  damp 
climates  having  large  pores  and  those 
for  dry  regions  having  pores  that  were 
infinitesimal. 

Food  and  clothing  provision,  therefore, 
and  wood  for  building  were  as  abundant 
as  could  be.  Forest  preservation  was  also 
carefully  attended  to,  with  the  best  effects 
on  climate  and  water-supply.  Bricks  were 
made  six  times  as  large  as  the  old  style, 
and  dried  in  roomy  iron  chambers  with 
fifty  per  cent,  of  sand  to  prevent  shrinkage. 
They  were  then  hoisted  into  place  in  large 
quantities  by  a  machine  and  laid — several 
courses  at  a  time — with  a  cement  mixed  of 
lime,  clay,  and  nitre,  which  produced 
intense  heat  and  fused  the  masonry  into  a 
solid,  permanent  mass,  so  that  ordinary 
house-building  was  very  easy. 

Then  in  respect  of  health  and  bodily 
comfort,  a  method  had  been  perfected  of 
causing  new  teeth  to  grow  by  means  of 
calcareous,  antisepticised  bandages. 

The  wise  men  of  the  race  had  deter- 
mined that  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  the  policemen  of  organised 
beings  against  microbes.  By  the  educa- 
tion of  these  corpuscles,  and  inuring  them 
to  microbes  of  every  kind,  they  were  made 
capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy ;  and  even  chemical  poisons  were 
rendered  harmless  by  the  training  of  the 
white  corpuscles.  A  compound  virus  had 
likewise  been  discovered  and  brought  into 
use,  consisting  of  the  weakened  cultures 
of  rabies,  consumption,  diphtheria,  cholera, 
splenic  fever,  erisypelas,  typhoid,  yellow, 
scarlet,  and  malarial  fever,  and  several 
other  diseases  of  microbic  origin.  Children 
received  an  inoculation  with  this  virus 
once  in  seven  years,  by  compulsory  law  ; 
and  the  diseases  against  which  it  was 
directed  had  become  rare. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  had  become 
possible  to  manufacture  pure  diamonds  by 
subjecting  prepared  metal  crystals  to  the 
action  of  time,  heat,  and  pressure,  while 
immersed  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  bulbs 
of  pure  quartz.  By  a  magnetically  deflected 
arc,  the  surface  was  plumbagoed,  and  pure 
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iron  was  electroplated  over  the  ball  until 
it  increased  to  twenty  times  its  original 
diameter.  Then  the  whole  was  submitted 
to  a  gradually  rising  temperature  until  the 
softening-point  was  reached.  Gold  and 
silver  were  obtained  by  the  reaction 
between  volatilised  sulphur  and  iron,  in 
graphite  tubes  separated  by  a  porous 
partition,  and  raised  to  7000  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  by  superheated  gases,  and  this 
had  brought  about  a  change  in  the  currency 
system.  Platinum  was  now  the  standard  of 
value.  Its  rate  of  value  was  very  high,  and 
very  little  of  it  was  ever  seen  in  circula- 
tion ;  but  it  made  a  solid  basis.  The  general 
currency  was  based  upon  the  value  of  per- 
manent taxable  property ;  but  this  value 
was  scientifically  measured,  and  subject  to 
very  little  fluctuation.  It  acted,  however, 
as  a  balance  wheel,  controlling  expenditure 
and  speculation ;  and  speculation,  as  it  used 
to  be  practised,  had  almost  ceased. 

With  such  advantages  and  improve- 
ments— and  I  may  say  that  during  a  brief 
flight  through  Europe  and  the  Americas, 
and  the  regenerated  empires  of  China  and 
Japan,  I  found  much  the  same  state  of 
things  prevailing  —  it  would  seem  that 
people  ought  to  be  contented,  (jovern- 
ment,  too,  is  now  much  more  satisfactorily 
conducted,  by  small,  efficient,  and  respon- 
sible committees,  though  on  a  republican 
plan,  instead  of  by  parliaments,  congresses, 
and  mobs,  as  of  old.  The  **  federation  of 
the  world"  has  been  achieved.  The 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  Africa, 
in  their  several  unions,  co-operate  with  us 
through  a  world  Committee  of  Twenty; 
and  the  fierce  light  of  honour  and  respon- 
sibility and  watchfulness  that  beats  upon 
these  Twenty  gives  them  no  chance  to 
fool  or  prevaricate  with  the  race.  Besides, 
they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  It  is  happier 
and  pleasanter  to  be  honest,  and  is  the 
highest  kind  of  diplomacy. 

The  general  agreement  has  brought  into 
play  the  best,  the  only  true  free  trade. 
Every  country  says  frankly  what  industries 
it  wishes  to  maintain,  according  to  its  con- 
dition and  needs.  Every  country  is  self- 
reliant  and,  so  far  as  possible,  self-sustain- 
ing ;  and  the  various  countries  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Co-operation  has  taken  the  place  of 
hostile  competition. 

War  is  at  an  end.  A  single  old  hulk, 
now,  mounted  with  a  telescopic  gun,  can 
settle  an  angry  dispute  from  a  distance  of 
two  score  miles.  A  telescopic  cannon 
sends  forth  another  smaller  cannon  which 
is  protected  by  a  secondary  air-chamber 
containing  a  lesser  explosive  to  counteract 


the  first  explosive  pressure.  This  cannon, 
in  turn,  generates  another  one,  and  the 
final  cannon  discharges  upon  the  doomed 
point  or  city  a  bursting  projectile  which 
destrovs  more  than  could  be  restored  in 
fifty  years. 

Still,  mankind  is  not  satisfied.  There 
are  always  people  now,  as  formerly,  who 
drop  to  the  rear  of  the  procession,  and 
there  are  always  passionate  and  criminal 
impulses. 

VII. 

THE   SUN-TELESCOPE  ;   AND   DEPARTURE. 

Graemantle*s  Ithacan  villa  was  a  vast 
establishment,  adorned  with  all  the  mag- 
nificence now  so  easy — diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies  set  in  the  walls  for  decoration  ; 
beautiful  wall-paintings,  tapestries — with 
amusement  rooms  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  an  Odorifer  and  Coloriscope. 
These  contrivances  were  something  like 
church -organs,  but  filled  with  clever 
mechanism  that  produced  new  effects. 
The  coloriscope  had  innumerable  opening 
and  closing  shutters  that  revealed  different 
colours  in  pleasing  succession  or  in  union, 
like  that  of  musical  chords;  and  the 
odorifer  was  provided  with  a  great 
number  of  tubes  that  sent  forth  delicious 
and  varying  perfumes,  either  singly  or  in 
harmonious  combination.  But  I  was  still 
more  interested'  in  the  sun-telescope — 
not  far  away  from  the  house — which  was 
a  scheme  originated  by  Gladwin.  The 
Society  of  Futurity  had  kept  it  up,  but 
had  never  got  any  definite  results  from  it. 

It  was  rigged  somewhat  like  the  Mars 
magnetograph,  with  poles  and  wires 
around  a  large  circle,  but  had  a  telephone 
receiver  attached  to  it. 

Through  this  receiver  we  could  hear 
strange  and  awful  moanings,  but  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  get  a  definite 
message  from  it.  Zorlin  insisted  that, 
according  to  Kurol  philosophy,  the  sun 
was  the  abode  of  lost  souls. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "  that 
what  we  regard  as  the  main  physical  force 
of  light,  warmth,  life,  and  heat  is  Hell  ?" 

"Yes."  he  affirmed.  "Why  should 
there  be  any  question  about  it  ?  You 
earthlings  debate  as  to  the  existence  or 
non  -  existence  of  Hell,  and  there  it  is, 
staring  you  in  the  face,  all  the  time.  Of 
course  it  warms  and  cheers  you  when  it 
shines  moderately.  But  you  cannot  look 
at  it  with  the  naked  eye  without  suffering 
a  horrible  shock,  or  even  blindness.  Are 
not  its  eflfects  in  summer  fiendish  and 
intolerable  ?     And   when    it    shines    too 
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intensely,  does  it  not  drive  people  mad 
and  cause  epidemics  of  wrath  and  suicide  ? 
Also  it  seems  quite  reasonable  that  male- 
factors, lost  souls  from  this  earth,  should 
be  utilised  by  being  contributed  to  that 
immense  combustion  which  gives  useful 
heat  and  comfort  to  you  here.  That  would 
be  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  evil  they 
did  while  on  this  planet." 

It  was  a  curious  notion,  not  entirely  new 
to  some  readers  and  thinkers ;  yet  it  caused 
much  dispute  among  the  people  he  met. 

After  that,  I  never  could  listen  to  the 
dreary  groanings  of  the  sun  -  telephone 
without  thinking  of  what  he  said.  Per- 
haps this  strengthened  the  desire  that  was 
rising  in  me  to  get  away  to  some  serener 
clime  and  entourage  than  this  earth's. 
Then,  too,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and 
opposition,  I  could  not  give  up  the  idea 
of  winning  Electra. 

I  had  talked  with  Zorlin  about  it ;  and 
while,  as  a  Kurol,  he  could  not  quite 
approve  my  marrying,  he  at  last  consented 
to  accompany  me  if  I  could  induce  Electra 
to  leave  the  country — in  brief,  to  elope 
with  me. 

Going  to  her,  I  used  all  my  faculties  of 
persuasion,  but  she  would  agree  to  nothing 
more  than  to  make  a  brief  tour  around  the 
earth  with  me,  on  condition  that  Zorlin 
should  go  with  us  as  counsellor,  com- 
panion, and  friend.  It  must  be  done, 
however,  I  told  her,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Graemantle,  and  especially  without  that 
of  Hammerfleet,  who  was  still  at  large, 
although  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
house,  and  was  not  allowed  to  see  her. 

This  was  how  I  came  to  make  my  trip 
to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  to  observe  the  new  state  of  things 
everywhere  ;  and  a  wonderfully  interesting 
and  delightful  trip  it  was.  But  several 
things  prevented  it  from  becoming  a 
genuine  elopement. 

In  the  first  place,  Electra  held  to  her 
idea  that  she  ought  not  to  marry  me.  In 
the  next  place,  Zorlin,  being  with  us,  was 
similarly  inclined  to  prevent  my  marrying 
Electra.  And  finally,  just  after  we  had 
embarked  in  the  commodious  air-ship 
which  I  had  engaged  for  the  journey,  I 
found  that  Eva  Pryor  had  been  smuggled 
aboard  by  Electra,  and  was  to  be  one  of 
our  party. 

The  noble  Electra  fairly  laughed  in  my 
face  when  Eva  appeared  from  the  cabin  ; 
though  she  laughed  with  such  good 
humour  and  grace  that  I  could  not 
possibly  take  offence  or  do  anything  else 
but  admire  her.  What  impressed  me 
also   very   favourably  was  that  Eva   had 


abandoned  her  dreadful  nineteenth  century 
costume  and  was  dressed  in  the  peaceful 
and  becoming  robes  of  the  new  day ;  for 
this  I  took  —  perhaps  conceitedly  —  as 
evidence  of  a  gentle  and  womanly  desire 
to  give  pleasure  to  me. 

There  was  soon  a  very  exciting  flight 
and  chase  ;  for  both  Graemantle  and 
Hammerfleet,  on  learning  of  our  depart- 
ure, followed  us  in  different  air-boats. 

It  was  a  wild  career,  indeed,  high  in 
air  above  the  whirling  globe  ;  but  I  shall 
never  regret  the  impulse  which  led  me 
into  it,  because  we  had  so  many  adven- 
tures and  such  charming  talks — Electra, 
Eva,  and  I,  with  the  missionary  from  Mars ; 
and  because  I  learned  so  many  things 
about  the  temporal  advancement  of  men  in 
this  new  age. 

Ascending  from  Fire  Island  at  dawn  we 
swept  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast- 
line, our  ship  flying  through  the  atmo- 
spheric expanses  like  a  huge  bird,  without 
effort.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  exhilar- 
ation of  that  moment  and  of  the  next  few 
hours.  After  the  first  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment of  finding  that  Eva  was  with 
us  it  was  astonishing  how  soon  I  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  situation.  When  you 
are  separated  from  your  own  century  and 
all  your  accustomed  surroundings  and 
thrown  into  the  air,  even  with  one  of  these 
marvellous  boats  to  float  you,  there  is  a 
sense  of  desolation  in  your  grandeur 
which  induces  an  unexpected  humility  and 
makes  it  very  comfoiting  to  have  near  you 
the  woman  you  loved  long  ago,  even  if  you 
have  decided  that  you  no  longer  love  her. 
As  the  days  went  on  and  we  were  held 
together  in  this  close  neighbourliness,  I 
became  more  and  mere  conscious  of  some- 
thing in  Eva  that  soothed  me  and  sustained 
my  cheerfulness.  She  was  so  quiet,  so 
resigned,  so  friendly  that  I  began  to  like 
her  companionship  exceedingly.  In  some 
way  also  which  it  is  hard  to  define,  I  could 
understand  her,  and  she  could  understand 
me  better  than  the  new  woman  Electra 
and  the  Mars  missionary  Zorlin.  We  all, 
however,  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  new 
relation,  which  was  much  more  satisfactory 
than  the  relations  of  people  in  the  old, 
noisy,  restless  nineteenth  century.  There 
was  no  effort  among  us  to  keep  up  conver- 
sation, or,  as  the  ancient  phrase  put  it, 
to  **  entertain"  one  another.  Each  of  us 
occupied  and  amused  himself  or  herself 
independently.  When  conversation  became 
natural  or  useful  we  conversed,  but  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  two  women  to  be 
silly  or  vain  in  order  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  men,  Zorlin  and  myself; 
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and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  and  I  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  put  ourselves  into  an 
artificial  mood  in  order  to  suit  some 
fantastic  requirement  on  their  part  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
pleasing  them. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  I 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  quiet,  healthy, 
unforced  intercourse  with  other  beings  of 
my  own  kind,  and  with  a  guest  from  Mars 
who  was  so  nearly  like  us. 

Just  as  we  came  over  Cape  Hatteras  we 
saw,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  field-glass,  that 
Graemantle  and  Hammerfleet  were  follow- 
ing in  our  track ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  a  threatening  cyclone  rose  from 
the  south,  over  the  Gulf  Stream.  Our 
navigator  avoided  the  cyclone  with  great 
skill.  As  ever}'one  knows,  storms  of  this 
kind,  born  of  the  wild  union  of  cold  air- 
currents  with  tropic  heat  and  moisture 
rising  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  pass  inward 
to  the  United  States  and  follow  a  long 
parabolic  curve  through  that  country, 
darting  out  seaward  again  at  some  far 
north  -  eastward  point.  We  turned  our 
rudder  and  flew  east  over  the  sea,  so  as  to 
keep  clear  of  the  edge  of  the  enormous 
tempest  as  it  whirled  in  over  the  land. 

It  was  a  magnificent  and  impressive 
sight,  and  so  absorbed  were  we  in  gazing  at 
it,  that  only  at  the  moment  w^hen  we  were 
escaping  the  tail  of  the  cyclone  did  we 
observe  that  Hammerflect's  air-ship  had 
sailed  into  the  main  body  of  it,  was  spun 
round  like  a  top  in  the  swirl  of  mist  and 
wind,  and  then  was  broken  and  thrown 
down,  a  wreck,  to  the  ocean  below. 

Although  I  was  rather  exultant  over  his 
disaster,  I  made  a  prayer  for  him,  for  I 
did  not  think  that  he  could  come  out  from 
the  ruin  alive,  and  certainly  did  not  wish 
him  any  evil,  either  in  this  life  or  beyond  it. 

It  turned  out  that  he  did  escape  whole  ; 
but  we  did  not  know  of  this  until  long 
afterwards. 

At  Cuba  w^e  stopped  to  renew  our 
batteries,  take  in  provisions,  and  rest. 
We  found  the  island  peaceful,  happy,  and 
prosperous  under  a  limited  Republican 
Government,  and  free  from  all  nightmares 
of  tyranny,  cither  white  or  black.  From 
there — believing  that  we  were  now  quit  of 
Hammerfleet,  and  having  decided  to  con- 
vert our  journey  for  a  while  into  a  tour  of 
observation — we  darted  over  sea  and  land 
down  to  the  Amazon  countn'.  We  were 
received  at  Para  bv  a  branch  of  the  Dar- 
winian  Society,  and,  on  their  extensive 
plantations,  were  attended  by  apes  whom 
they  had  developed  to  an  extraordinary' 
degree.     These  apes  had  arrived  at  a  fair 


imitative  proficiency  in  human  language, 
were  skilful  in  agriculture,  under  proper 
direction,  and  made  very  good  servants 
for  the  rougher  and  simpler  kind  of  house- 
work, or  for  carrying  baggage  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  Amazon  region  was  the  fact  that  large 
tracts  of  country  had  been  sterilised  by 
saturation  with  petroleum.  This  prevented 
excessive  vegetable  growth,  and  enabled 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  aid  of  great 
syndicates,  to  carry  on  a  normal  and 
highly  profitable  production  of  rubber 
trees,  and  of  forests,  the  woodfibre  from 
which  was  turned  into  food  and  various 
useful  tissues.  All  sorts  of  food  was  manu- 
factured here  from  wood  cellulose  with 
inorganic  salts  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  the  action  of  bacterial  fer- 
ments. 

Here  at  Para,  also,  is  made  a  large  part 
of  the  world's  supply  of  artificial  silk. 
The  disintegrated  cellulose  of  the  food- 
factories,  after  being  thoroughly  bleached 
to  dazzling  whiteness,  is  dissolved  in  one 
of  the  chlorinated  alcohols,  under  pres- 
.sure,  to  a  glossy  mass.  This  is  afterwards 
put  into  a  cylindrical  hydraulic  press  and 
forced  through  plates  filled  with  innumer- 
able small  discs  of  sapphire,  through 
every  one  of  which  a  hole  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  bored  by  diamond 
dust.  The  fibre,  when  it  reaches  the  hot  air 
of  the  room  in  which  the  press  is  situated, 
shrinks  immediately  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  alcoholic  solvent,  and  is  put  at  once  on 
to  reels.  The  entirely  amorphous  character 
of  the  material  and  the  perfect  surface  of 
the  sapphire  die  produce  a  fabric  far  more 
dazzling  and  beautiful  than  the  silk  for- 
merly obtained  from  the  silkworm. 

Not  knowing  what  had  become  of  Grae- 
mantle, whom  we  had  lost  sight  of  when 
we  were  dodging  the  cyclone,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  overtaken  and  interfered 
with  by  him,  we  had  to  hurry  away  from 
Para  and  the  Amazon.  Travelling  mostly 
in  the  early  evening  or  the  early  morning, 
when  we  were  less  likely  to  be  observed 
or  followed,  we  zig-zagged  through  the 
air  over  Brazil,  crossing  the  Andes  two  or 
three  times  from  east  to  west  and  back, 
and  than  bearing  down  to  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Everywhere  in  those 
regions  we  found  the  same  system  of 
building  in  use  which  had  aroused  my 
admiration  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  **  plastic  "  system  of  moulding  edifices, 
still  more  effective  than  the  fusing  of 
bricks  into  solid  masses,  which  }  have 
mentioned  before. 

By  the  plastic  method  immense  palaces 
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are  reared  for  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  the  rich,  with  miles  of  terraces  and 
raised  gardens,  towers,  domes,  and  long 
vistas  of  pillars,  surpassing  in  grandeur 
even  the  imaginative  conception  of 
ancient  Carthage  as  depicted  by  the  old 
English  painter  Turner.  State  Capitols 
and  all  Government  or  municipal  build- 
ings and  numerous  vast  churches  filled 
with  gorgeous  chapels  are  built  on  even 
a  greater  scale  of  magnificence  and  massive 
proportions,  in  designs  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Large  corporations  erect  their  structures 
by  means  of  iron  moulds  of  every  variety, 
all  capable  of  being  assembled  like  parts 
of  a  machine,  and  producing  unitedly  the 
total  architectural  effect  desired,  These 
moulds  are  set  up  in  position  to  form  the 
whole  house — the  walls,  doors,  partitions, 
pillars,  ceiling,  and,  with  the  aid  of  iron 
beams,  the  roof.  The  moulds  are  faced  with 
beautiful  figures,  and  also,  where  appro- 
priate, with  sculpture  in  bas-relief.  They 
are  made  from  models  supplied  by  the  very 
best  artists,  working  in  harmony  to  secure 
the  finest  result ;  and,  therefore,  the  effect 
of  the  building,  when  created,  has  nothing 
cheap  or  mechanical  about  it.  When  the 
moulds  are  all  in  place  great  iron  tanks  are 
brought  to  the  spot,  containing  a  stone- 
like semi-fluid  mixture,  which  is  pumped 
through  pipes  into  the  moulds.  In  three 
days  this  mixture  becomes  perfectly  hard  ; 
the  moulds  are  taken  away,  and  a  complete 
house  or  immense  palace  or  cathedral 
stands  revealed.  Whole  mountains  are 
crushed  to  powder  by  gigantic  machines, 
to  furnish  material  for  the  plastic  mixture  ; 
and  many  of  the  superfluous  buildings  in 
the  formerly  overcrowded  cities  have  been 
ground  up  for  the  same  purpose.  A  palace 
which  would  formerly  have  impoverished  the 
richest  of  men,  or  even  a  prosperous  State, 
is  now  put  up  and  finished — except  for  the 
interior  decorations,  which  must  be  done 
by  hand — at  an  expense  which  among  the 
ancients  (of  whom  I  was  formerly  one) 
would  hardly  have  paid  for  the  modelling 
and  chiselling  of  a  single  great  statue. 

We  extended  our  journey,  with  various 
pauses  for  rest,  and  frequent  trips  by 
electric  trains  on  land  and  then  by  ocean 
shutter-vessels,  to  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
where  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  awaited 
me  in  the  large  and  flourishing  community 
of  two  or  three  million  beings  inhabiting 
the  interior  of  that  ice-girt  region  and 
rejoicing  in  the  genial  warmth  diffused  by 
its  central  volcanoes  ?  But  now  I  must 
speak  of  a  thing  which  had  worried  us 
more  or  less,  all  along,  and  eventually 
brought  our  curious  escapade  to  an  end. 


VIII. 

SEA-SIGNALLING — THE   FINAL  FLIGHT. 

We  had  noticed  at  times  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  certain 
periodic  flashes  of  light  appearing  on  the 
clouds  in  quick  succession.  Electra  told 
me  that  these  were  caused  by  the  system 
of  cloud-telegraphy  now  in  use ;  and  to 
anyone  familiar  with  the  Morse  alphabet, 
as  I  was,  it  was  easy  to  read  the  messages 
so  flashed  about  the  heavens,  though  I 
could  not  understand  those  which  were  in 
cipher.  Most  of  them  were  of  a  general 
nature,  and  had  nothing  to  do^with  us. 
But  at  intervals  we  observed  that  telo- 
graphic  inquiries  were  being  made  on  the 
clouds  about  our  party,  and  that  certain 
persons  whom  we  were  not  able  to  iden- 
tify— most  of  them  signing  these  com- 
munications with  numerals  instead  of 
names — were  answering  those  inquiries. 
I  may  as  well  jot  down  in  this  place  the 
information  I  gathered  as  to  the  mode  of 
signalling  by  cloud-flash  and  by  other 
new  methods. 

Powerful  electric  rays  are,  by  means  of 
lenses,  brought  to  thin  pencils  of  intense 
light.  A  single  one  of  these  is  then 
projected  upward  against  a  cloud.  A 
controlling  shutter  in  the  path  of  the 
beam  of  light  interrupts  it  at  will,  so  that 
it  may  be  made  to  show  long  or  short 
flashes  on  the  clouds.  Words  are  thus 
illuminated  in  the  skv,  and  made  to  shine 
in  the  zenith  repeatedly,  until  an  answer- 
ing reflection  is  obtained.  The  chief  use 
of  this  cloud-telegraphy  is,  of  course,  on 
the  sea  between  ships  and  '*  steamers"  (as 
they  are  still  called,  notwithstanding  that 
they  do  not  use  steam)  or  for  air-boats. 
Conversation  may  be  carried  on  in  this 
way  between  vessels  many  miles  apart ; 
and  a  message  received  by  one  can  be 
transmitted  to  others,  so  that  inquiries  and 
replies  fly  all  around  the  globe  and  to 
remote  parts  of  ocean.  The  system  was 
found  useful  in  those  later  voyages  to  the 
North  Pole,  which  have  not  been  followed 
up  since  a  general  exploration  of  the  open 
Arctic  Sea  was  effected.  It  has  also  saved 
many  lives,  prevented  collisions,  and 
caught  many  fugitive  criminals.  Sailing 
vessels  are  provided  with  a  water-paddle 
to  drive  the  necessary  electric  generating 
mechanism  for  signalling  when  the  ship 
is  in  motion. 

In  some  of  the  much-travelled  sea 
regions,  another  method  of  communication 
is  used  for  the  day-time.  A  sail-cloth, 
woven  with  metallic  wire,  is  hung  between 
the  tips  of  two  masts,  and  is  connected  to 
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a  special  electric  generating  apparatus, 
producing  waves  of  extreme  sharpness 
and  great  intensity  that  follow  each  other 
at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  per  second. 
An  electric  stress  thus  propagated  to 
infinite  distance  is,  at  moderate  distances, 
strong  enough  to  be  collected  by  the 
metallised  sail  of  another  vessel.  One 
ship,  for  example,  wishes  to  know  whether 
there  is  another  within  the  area  of  signal- 
ling, but  out  of  sight.  The  musical  note 
formed  by  electric  inductive  waves  is  set 
going,  and,  by  means  of  a  key,  is  stopped 
and  started  again  at  will.  Other  vessels 
in  the  area  have  watchers  who,  at  inter- 
vals, listen  to  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
telephone  made  selectively  sensitive  to 
waves  of  exactly  seven  hundred  per  second. 
This  is  brought  about  by  a  tuning-fork 
attachment  to  the  diaphragm,  tuned  exactly 
to  respond  to  waves  of  that  rate ;  hence, 
although  the  part  of  the  waves  collected 
by  the  sail-cloth  is  many  million  times 
less  than  could  be  gathered  if  it  were 
close  to  the  signalling  ship,  yet  the 
tuning-fork  collects  successive  waves  until 
the  amplexitude  of  vibration  is  sufficient 
to  cause  audibility.  The  signalling  current 
is  continuous  for  several  seconds.  Then 
the  transmitting  vessel  stops  it  and  con- 
nects the  sail  with  its  receiving  apparatus 
to  listen  for  a  return  wave.  After  the 
preliminciry  signals  have  been  exchanged, 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  slow,  of  course,  owing  to  the 
time  necessary  for  the  successive  impulses 
to  rise  to  the  point  of  audibility ;  but  the 
method  is  very  accurate  and  reliable  in  all 
but  foggy  or  rainy  weather. 

For  foggy  weather  signalling  there  is 
still  another  ingenious  device.  A  circular 
hole,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  cut  in 
the  vessel  below  the  water-line,  and  closed 
by  a  circular  steel  plate  or  diaphragm 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  there  is  a  thick  iron 
chamber,  completely  inclosing  the  space 
behind  the  diaphragm  ;  and  here  is  placed 
a  small,  shrill,  steam  whistle,  worked  by 
compressed  air  or  steam,  and  controllable 
by  a  valve  or  key.  Alongside  of  this 
apparatus  is  another  diaphragm  made  like 
the  first  ;  but  there  extends  from  the 
centre  of  it  a  verv  short  fine  steel  wire, 
highly  stretched,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  connected  to  a  sensitive  diaphragm, 
from  which  tubes  lead  to  both  ears  of  the 
signalman.  By  an  adjustable  attachment 
this  steel  wire  can  be  regulated  to  greater 
or  less  tension,  as  a  violin  string  is,  and  it 
is  tuned  to  respond  to  the  note  given  out 
by  the  whistles  on  other  steamers,  which 


are  all  of  precisely  the  same  pitch.  In 
fogs  the  signalman  alternately  sounds  the 
whistle  and  listens  for  a  return,  his  receiv- 
ing apparatus  not  being  responsive  to  any 
other  sound  than  that  to  which  it  is  tuned, 
beyond  the  rippling  or  dashing  of  u-ater 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  propelling  shutter  machinery, 
which  are  continuous  and  do  not  interfere 
wdth  the  signalman's  hearing  a  periodic 
musical  sound.  The  sound-waves  of  the 
whistles  are  communicated  to  the  water 
by  the  steel  diaphragm  in  front,  and  travel 
through  the  sea  just  as  in  air,  but  much 
farther,  since  the  conductivity  of  water  for 
sound  is  greater  than  that  of  air.  One 
of  the  most  important  uses  of  this 
machine  on  large  passenger  ships  is  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  approaching 
vessels  with  exactness,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  two  sets  of  diaphragms 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship,  connected 
telephonically. 

Still  another  contrivance  for  preventing 
collisions  or  giving  notice  of  the  nearness 
of  icebergs  or  derelicts  impressed  me. 
This  is  "the  automatic  pilot,"  a  small 
cigar-shaped  copper  vessel  some  fifteen 
feet  long  and  twenty-four  inches  at  its 
greatest  diameter,  having  within  it  an 
electric  motor  which  drives  a  screw-pro- 
peller at  its  end.  From  the  masthead  a 
reel  passes  two  insulated  wires,  which  run 
from  the  ship's  dynamo  electric  engine, 
down  to  the  cigar-shaped  "  pilot,"  to  which 
they  are  joined  side  by  side,  about  two  feet 
apart.  They  not  only  carry  electricity  to 
the  motor  of  the  pilot,  but  also  cause  the 
pilot  to  move  in  harmony  with  the  steamer's 
course.  As  soon  as  the  fog  appears  the 
"pilot"  is  launched,  and  the  current, 
passing  to  it  through  the  wires  from  the 
masthead,  revolves  the  motor  in  the  little 
pilot-craft  and  sends  her  shooting  ahead 
of  the  ship  or  steamer.  If  the  pilot  tends 
to  veer  from  a  straight  line  one  of  the 
wires  becomes  more  taut  than  the  other, 
and  so  affecting  the  steering  apparatus  as 
to  bring  the  copper  boat  back  to  the  right 
course.  I  forgot  to  say  that  these  wires  or 
cables,  although  having  only  about  the 
thickness  of  a  knitting-needle,  are  twisted 
together  from  a  number  of  very  fine  steel 
wires :  and,  as  the  speed  of  the  pilot  is 
greater  than  the  ship's  and  keeps  her 
about  half  a  mile  ahead  of  the  latter,  the 
wires  always  tend  to  become  taut.  If  the 
pilot  strikes  any  obstacle  the  fact  be- 
comes known  at  once  to  the  man  at  the 
dynamo,  and  the  engine  is  stopped  and 
reversed  without  loss  of  time.  Many  serious 
accidents    have     been    avoided    by    this 
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precaution.  The  automatic  pilot-boat  is 
taken  on  board  again,  of  course,  when  the 
fog  clears. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  reads 
this  little  sketch  of  my  first  experiences 
and  impressions  that,  with  such  means  of 
cloud-flashes  and  sea-signalling — besides 
which,  it  must  be  mentioned,  the  con- 
struction of  ocean  cables  was  now  very 
cheap  and  great  numbers  of  private  cable- 
lines  were  in  use — it  would  not  be  possible 
for  our  party  to  escape  indefinitely  from 
vigilant  and  determined  pursuers.  A  good 
pursuer,  by  means  of  the  omnipresent 
telegraph-wires  and  signal  systems,  could 
tap  the  whole  earth,  as  a  woodpecker  taps 
a  tree  for  his  prey  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
French  Submarine  Society  for  mapping 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  had  its  under- 
water boats  and  observers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  liable  to  bob  up  to  the  surface 
of  the  deep  anywhere  ;  so  that,  if  these 
were  to  be  utilised,  one  of  them  might 
locate  our  position  on  or  over  the  ocean  at 
any  instant. 

However,  we  led  our  friends  and  enemies 
a  pretty  good  chase,  and  kept  it  up  many 
weeks.  On  our  return  from  the  Antarctic 
Commonwealth  to  Patagonia  (now  an 
important  manufacturing  country),  we 
ascertained  that  Hammerfleet  had  sur- 
vived his  cyclone  wreck — having,  in  fact, 
been  picked  up  by  a  submarine  geo- 
graphical boat,  and  that  he  was  using  the 
wires,  the  clouds,  and  metallised  sail 
telegraph  to  trace  us.  We  therefore  con- 
cluded to  run  quickly  over  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  were  well  repaid  by  the  evi- 
dences of  immense  progress  which  we  saw 
there  ;  the  same  improvements  that  I  have 
already  described  having  been  introduced 
in  those  countries.  English,  now  the 
universal  language,  has  been  pretty  well 
domesticated  in  China,  though  it  still  cuts 
some  pigeon-wings  in  the  dance  of  rustic 
lips.  What  interested  Eva  and  me  greatly, 
among  other  things,  was  the  simple  plan 
of  making  ice  here,  as  in  India  and  all  hot 
countries,  by  hoisting  balloons  which 
carry  water-tanks  20,000  ft.  into  the  air, 
freeze  the  water  and  bring  it  down  again ; 
a  constant  relay  of  balloons  steadily  re- 
newing the  supply. 

As  we  passed  on  through  Turkey — a 
peaceful,  flourishing  Christian  country — 
through  strong  and  rehabilitated  Greece 
and  Italy,  to  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  we  were  pleased  to  observe  the 
wonderful  effects  obtained  by  the  particular 
societies,  each  devoted  to  a  specific  fruit 
or  flower,  which  now  produced  fruits  of  a 
lusciousness   beyond   belief,    and    had  so 


changed  flowers  that  the  mysterious  some- 
thing in  them,  called  harmonic  grouping, 
gave  us  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
beauty  totally  wanting  in  the  flowers  known 
to  the  ancients.  In  art  also  the  Society  of 
Harmonic  Curves  has  brought  about  'great 
changes.  The  human  form,  in  this  day, 
is — through  wise  cultivation — much  more 
beautiful  than  the  average  of  old  times ; 
besides  which,  painters  and  sculptors, 
owing  to  an  improved  knowledge  of  curve- 
harmony,  develop  from  the  living  model 
an  ideal  of  loveliness  and  perfection 
formerly  approached  only  by  the  Greeks, 
and  even  by  them  approached  but  partially. 

This  development  of  beauty  seems  to 
have  come  from  a  radically  altered,  more 
restful  mode  of  life,  a  purer  application  of 
supernatural  religion  to  existence,  and  a 
better  realisation  of  the  laws  of  natural 
science  as  in  accord  with  religion. 

So,  too,  and  from  similar  causes,  the 
great  changes  in  manufacturing  systems 
have  benefited  the  race.  Owing  to  systems 
for  the  electric  distribution  of  power  over 
great  areas,  the  industrial  economy  of  very 
early  times  had  been  restored.  Now,  among 
the  countless  homes  of  the  people,  those 
of  the  mechanics  are  each  provided  with 
its  little  workshop,  where  only  one  operation 
in  any  particular  manufacture  is  carried 
out.  A  single  part  of  any  machine  is  passed 
from  house  to  house  until  finished,  and  is 
then  returned  to  the  great  assembling- 
shop  to  be  assembled  into  the  complete 
machine.  The  profound  change  in  the 
moral,  mental,  and  social  condition  of 
the  working  people  effected  by  a  return 
once  more  to  occupation  in  the  home, 
instead  of  the  promiscuous  association 
in  large  factories,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  improving  the 
state  of  the  population,  lessening  crime, 
drunkenness,  and  other  evils ;  stimulating 
true  education,  and  restoring  to  labour 
its  natural  poetry  and  idyllic  character. 
Thanks  to  the  plastic  process  of  building, 
even  the  poorest  worker  has  his  own 
home.  With  the  children  of  mechanics 
learning  their  trade  at  home  from  the 
earliest  years,  highly  trained  workmen 
have  been  developed,  who  produce 
mechanisms  and  fabrics  once  thought 
to  be  impossible,  and  of  a  cheapness  that 
is  surprising.  In  those  branches  of  the 
mechanical  arts  where  labour  cannot  be  so 
subdivided  great  factories  still  hold  their 
place.  But  they  are  automatic — like  that 
in  which  Hammerfleet  had  tried  to  entrap 
me — and  need  the  attendance  of  only  one 
watcher,  so  perfected  are  the  science  and 
art  of  automatic  action  by  the  higher  type 
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of  intellect  of  the  modem  mechanic  and 
artisan. 

There  are  many  other  things  of  which  I 
would  like  to  speak  ;  but  I  must  bring  this 
memorandum'  to  a  close  before  leav- 
ing earth,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  a 
voyage  and  an  absence  which  may  be 
permanent. 

With  all  the  improvements  in  machinery, 
inventions,  and  modes  of  life,  human 
nature,  also,  has  somewhat  improved  ;  but 
it  has  not  radically  altered.  Its  passions, 
good  and  bad,  remain  much  the  same, 
together  with  its  weakness,  fickleness,  and 
treacher}'.  Noting  this,  and  having  seen 
so  much  of  the  world  even  in  our  rapid 
journeys,  I  began  to  grow  a  trifle  tired  of 
it  all  and  to  yearn  for  something  new  and 
for  a  rest.  Moreover,  Zorlin  had  stirred 
up  so  much  controversy  by  his  private  and 
public  talks  wherever  he  went,  regarding 
his  large  cosmic  views  in  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  that  he,  also,  longed 
for  return  to  his  native  planet. 

It  was  when  we  had  arrived  at  this  state 
of  mind  that  Graemantle  suddenly  came 
up  with  us,  just  as  we  alighted  from  an 
air-ship,  in  Norway.  After  getting  us 
under  thorough  observation  by  a  number 
of  emissaries,  he  had  obtained  from  the 
World  Committee  of  Twenty  an  order  for 
Electra  as  an  American  "Child  of  the 
State"  to  return  with  him,  and  he  now 
put  her  under  a  mildly  paternal  sort  of 
arrest.  A  day  or  two  later  Hammerfleet 
arrived,  surprising  me  while  I  was  taking 
a  walk  in  a  quiet  spot  outside  of  Chris- 
tiania.  He  looked  haggard,  vindictive, 
and  terrible.  I  ner\'ed  myself  to  resist 
whatever  attack  he  might  make,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  particular  weapon  he 
produced.  He  unrolled  in  front  of  me  a 
peculiar  glittering  curtain  that  uncurled 
from  a  rod  in  his  hand,  dropping  thence 
to  the  ground  ;  and  in  a  moment  I  recog- 
nised that  it  was  something  I  had  heard 
of  but  had  not*  seen  before — nothing  less 
than  a  hypnotising  machine  ! 

These  machines  are  used  medically,  for 
the  investigation  of  nervous  disorders  and 
weak  organisms;  and  they  are  also  applied 
officially  to  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  Civil  Service  and  for  high  ofilce ; 
but  the  laws  of  the  world  and  all  the 
nations  forbid  their  use  in  any  other  way. 

I  gazed  helplessly  at  the  glittering 
thing ;  and  it  was  evident  that  my  enemy 
was  putting  it  in  operation.  The  next 
moment     1     lost     all    consciousness     of 


myself,  as  myself.  What  would  have 
happened  I  do  not  know,  for  I  came 
almost  immediately  back  to  myself,  and 
found  that  Graemantle,  Zorlin,  and  Electra 
had  come  to  my  rescue  in  the  nick  of 
time ;  having  been  guided  by  Zorlin, 
whose  Kurol  mind  had  enabled  him  to 
divine  from  a  little  distance  what  was 
going  on. 

This  episode  settled  Hammerfleet's  fate. 
He  was  promptly  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  in  irons,  and  isolated  in  one  of 
the  penal  districts.  His  merely  using  the 
hypnotising  machine  was  sufficient. reason 
for  this  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  game  was 
up,  he  confessed  that  his  object  had  been 
to  hypnotise  me  back  into  the  nineteenth 
century,  into  my  glass  chrysalis  in  Glad- 
win's laboratory,  then  seclude  me  person- 
ally and  keep  me  permanently  hypnotised 
under  this  delusion  ;  which  would  have 
been  practically  the  same  as  death  for 
this  world. 

All  through  our  journcyings,  I  had 
been  more  and  more  impressed  with  Eva 
Pryor*s  gentleness  and  winning  qualities  ; 
and,  from  wondering  at  first  whether  I 
had  not  made  a  mistake  as  to  my  real 
feeling  towards  her,  I  came  to  the  posi- 
tive conclusion  that  I  had  done  so.  Now 
that  we  had  completed  our  globe  voyage, 
and  Zorlin  was  pining  for  his  home  on 
Kuro  or  Mars,  I  had  a  candid  little  con- 
versation with  her,  and  wound  up  by 
asking  her,  "  How  would  you  like  to  carry 
out  actually  what  you  once  said  you  would 
do — go  to  Mars  with  me  ?  The  Kurols 
don't  marry,  and  we  can  act  with  entire 
consistency  by  being  brother  and  sister 
up  there." 

**  Delightful,"  she  cried,  grasping  my 
hand.     **  Will  Zoriin  take  us  ?  " 

A  stellar  express  car  was  ordered  im- 
mediately ;  and  I  have  barely  time  now  to 
jot  down  here  that  we  are  about  to  depart. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  come  back  I  do  not 
know,  but  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  that 
I  will  not  come  back  alone. 
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Bemis  has  returned  to  earth  and  married 
Eva.  **  It  is  worth  while,"  he  says,  **  to 
have  been  vivificated  for  three  hundred 
years  and  to  have  gone  to  Mars  in  ordei 
to  find  out  a  woman's  mind — and  my 
own." 
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WHY      NOT      ANNEX      HAWAII? 

By    DOUGLAS  ARCHIBALD. 

IN  those  ruby-tinted  nursery  days  when,  monsters,  as  befits  enchanted  isles  ;  and  we 

undaunted'  by  the  actuaHiies  of  bread-  have  bathed  in  it,  and  would  fain  be  bath- 

atid-scrape  and  a  tyranny  of  reprimand,  ing  still. 

we  lived  a  glorious  life  in  the  world  of  The  picturesque  natives  are  there,  some 

imagination,    the     Sandwich     Isles    were  of  them  still  sweet  -  tempered,  laughing, 

hopelessly  mixed    up  with   Serendib  and  joyous,  not  yet  hardened  by  civilised  vice, 

Es  Sindibad  of  the  Sea,   Crusoe's  Island,  still  uncorroded  by  the  acid  discontent  of 

cannibals,perpetualsunshine,andadreamy,  artificial  luxur)'.     Many,  however,  are  sad. 
lotus-eating    sense  ""    ' 

of    perfect    enjoy- 
ment. 


seen   them   in  Ihe 
cold,  critical   light 


of 


■yni' 


hood.  The  scenery 
has  changed.  A 
former  king 
(Kamehameha  L), 
far  nobler  than  the 
savage  cannibal  of 
our  dreams,  still 
lives  in  a  bronze 
statue  in  front  of 
the  old  Palace  in 
Honolulu  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his 
people,  whom  he 
raised  fromsavagery 
to    the    verge    of 

palms  are  there, 
ferns,  creepers,  the 
richest  concentra- 
tion of  tropical 
greenery  and  sub- 
tropical flowers  we  of  h^ 
have  ever  beheld.          /,  ,/,^^^„j,„/,a^g^„, 

The  sunshine  is 
there,  a  delicious  harmless  sunshine, 
apparently  bereft  of  all  its  Indian  lethal 
qualities  by  the  cool  Pacific  waters.  The 
fantastic  mountains  and  deep  valleys  are 
there,  where  fancy  still  leads  us  to  believe 
are  hidden  hoards  of  priceless  gems,  stores 
of  precious  metals,  only  unlocked  by 
guardian  gnomes  to  those  who  possess 
the  secret  "sesame." 

The   coralline   strand   is   there    by  the 
warm    bright    sea,    free   from   all   deadly 


regal  djTiasty 
has  ended.  A 
white  republic  has 
displaced  it.  They 
see  their  incom- 
parable islands 
overrun  by  chatter- 
ing Japanese,  lousj' 
Portuguese,  and  the 
ever-dominating 
i  rrepressible 
American,  bent  only 
on  appropriating 
and  utilising  what 
was    once    their 


rma 
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scene  of  all.  Amidst 
a  veritable  paradise 
of  nature  a  town 
has  arisen,  to  all 
intents  and  pur- 
poses an  embrj'o 
San  Francisco, 
webbed  through- 
out with  telephonic 
wire.  Government 
offices,  hotels, 
churches,  schools, 
reading  rooms  and 
ibraries,  supplied  with  literary  pabulum 
from  even  distant  Europe,  factories,  go- 
downs,  whanes,  steamers,  a  hurrying  crowd 
of  busy  active  whites,  who  race  through 
life  as  though  rest  were  poison  ancl  motion 
the  only  true  e/i.vir  vi/ic.  \'erily  a  strange 
metamorphosis  from  our  childish  dream. 
And  who  are  the  majority  of  these 
white  invaders  ?  Not  English,  Strange 
anomaly  I     Out  here  in  mid-Pacific,  looo 


colleges,    hospitals, 
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miles  from  the  nearest  coast— a  group 
of  pelagic  islands,  as  Wallace  would  term 
them  —  surely  it  must  have  been  some 
strange  oversight  that  failed  to  add  them 
10  our  island  Empire.  Yet  stem  fact 
declares  that  though  nominally  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  both  the  Government 
and  the  dominant  whites  are  mostly  of 


could   get   it.      The   supply,  however,  at 

present  is  limited,  owing  to  its  recent 
inception,  though  the  area  available  for  its 
growth  is  quite  a  fourth  of  that  under 
coffee  cultivation  in  British  India,  and 
capable  at  the  same  scale  of  production  of 
yielding  75,000  cwt.  per  annum. 
That  oUier  industries  only  await  enter- 
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American  nationality.  The  President  and 
two  Ministers  are  Americans  born  in 
Hawaii.  The  other  two  Ministers  are 
American  born.  Two  thirds  of  the  bureau- 
crats and  Judges  are  American,  and  they 
represent  two  thirds  of  almost  cver)'thing: 
except  the  population  and  the  trade  and 
commerce. 

The  extent  and  resources  of  these  islands 
are  but  little  understood  in  Europe.  Oc- 
cupying an  area  of  about  6500  square 
miles,  and  possessing  a  population  of 
about  97,000  persons,  two  prime  industries 
are  already  being  worked  —  sugar  and 
coffee.  The  first  exportation  of  sugar 
was  in  1837,  when  41801b.  of  sugar 
was  exported.  To-day  300  million  pounds 
is  the  figure,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this 
is  the  limit.  The  coffee  is  a  more  recent 
venture,  and  the  Kona,  or  lecside  area  of 
the  largest  island,  Hawaii,  is  said  to 
possess  one  of  the  finest  coffee  soils  in  the 
world,  capable  of  producing  coffee  equal 
in  quality  to  the  far-famed  Mocha.  Wc 
have  lasted  it,  and  though  since  then  we 
happen  never  to  have  tasted  "  any  other," 
we  would  willingly  drink  no  otKer  if  we 


prise  is  evident  to  anyone  who  sees  this 
fertile  group. 

The  present  position  of  Hawaiian  politics 
is  a  peculiar  one.  The  bloodless  revolu- 
tion of  i8()3  resuhed  in  the  deposition  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  and  the  formation  of 
what  was  at  first  termed  a  provisional 
Government,  When,  upon  this,  the 
question  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  came  before  President  Cleveland,  it 
was  notorious  that  the  United  States 
representative,  Minister  Stevens,  had  acted 
ultra  vires  in  the  revolution  in  hoisting  the 
American  flag  and  declaring  a  Protectorate. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Cleveland,  with 
remarkable  restraint,  declared  that  America 
could  not  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  annex- 
ation with  a  provisional  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  which  her  own  repre- 
sentative had  assisted.  Now,  however,  the 
provisional  has  become  permanent,  the 
Stevens  inciticnt  is  forgotten,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  American  section  are 
strongly  urging  annexation. 

It  has  even  been  shown  that  it  would 
pay  the  United  States  to  take  over  the 
group  as  a  commercial  investment. 
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The  Hawaiian  ex-Minister  of  Finance, 
after  an  elaborate  esamination  of  statistics, 
declares  that  the  Government  assets  ex- 
ceed iheir  liabilities  by  4,000,000  dollars, 
a  truly  enviable  situation,  while  the  income 
from  Custom-duties,  which  it  is  believed 
would  be  greatly  increased  after  annex- 
ation and  incorporation  into  the  United 
States  tariff,  should  in  twenty  years  clear 
off  both  debt  and  interest,  and  leave  a 
balance  of  over  700,000  dollars. 

The  utility  of  the  group  as  a  naval 
station  for  the  United  States  is  openly 
admitted.  Of  course,  for  self  -  protution 
only,  though  one  annexationist  quotes 
Tacitus  with  approval  where  he  says : 
"  A  republic,  to  be  enduring,  must  be 
both  progressive  and  aggressive,"  He 
is  obliged  to  admit,  of  course,  that  the 
argument  of  vicinage  breaks  down  some- 
what when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Hawaiian  group  are  nearly  as  far  from  the 
United  States  as  the  tidal  waters  on  the 
west  coast  of  Europe,  At  the  same 
time  a  happy  thought  strikes  him.  They 
are  on  the  same  longitude  as  Alaska. 
Therefore,  "they  are  within  the  longitu- 
dinal boundaries  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  gentleman's 
instinct  for  territorial  expansion  on  the 
longitude  principle  will  not  develop  into 
latitude.  Otherwise,  the  United  Stales 
might  prospectively  claim  the  whole 
Northern  hemisphere. 

Now,  how  does  all  this  affect  England  .^ 
It  is  plain  that,  from  the  settlement  point 
of  view,  though  there  are  a  good  many 
English  merchants  and  settlers .  in  this 
paradise,  we  are  overweighted  by  the 
American  element,  ."^t  the  same  time,  as 
the  first  naval  Power  of  the  world,  and  in 
view  of  the  prospective  developments  of 
Russian  and  Japanese  Pacific  fleets,  we 
have  an  immense  potential  interest  in  the 
future  of  what  the  Times  once  declared  to 
contain  the  "  Key  to  the  Northern  Pacific." 

The  key  definitely  alluded  to  was  Pearl 
Harbour,  a  few  miles  from  Honolulu. 
Captain  Mahan,  the  great  American  naval 
expert,  says:  "These  islands  are  the  key 
to  the  entire  Pacific,  and  for  a  foreign 
nation  to  hold  them  would  mean  that  our 
Pacific  coast,  ports,  and  our  Pacific  Ocean 
commerce  would  entirely  be  at  the  mercy 
of  that  nation.''  The  argument  cuts  both 
waj's.  They  are  practically  as  near  to 
British  Columbia  as  to  California. 

We  have  numerous  island  possessions 
in  the  Pacific — twenty-four  groups,  ex- 
clusive of  Australasia.  The  Hawaiian 
islands  lie  on  the  high  road  between 
Canada  and  Australia,     We  have  far  more 


littoral  in.  Canada  and  Australia  to  protect 
from  Russians  and  Japanese,  and  our  total 
Pacific  trade  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  we 
have  carefully  avoided  these  islands  in  the 
projected  route  for  the  British  Pacific  cable 
between  Vancouver  and  Auckland,  and 
have,  at  considerably  enhanced  expense, 
diverged  to  Fanning  Island,  because  it  was 
desired  to  have  it  entirely  under  British 
control  all  through  ;  but  we  have  done  so 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  independent 
republic,  and  not  out  of  deference  to  any 
lien  the  United  States  may  entertain  in 
regard  to  a  Protectorate  or  to  annexation. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  apply  to  the 
Hawaiian  group,  then  why  not  to  the  various 
small  islands  which  we  have  been  quietly 
annexing  of  recent  yeais  up  to  Johnston 
Island  in  1891,  close  to  Hawaii,  and  the 
Gardner  group  in  1892  .'' 

Moreover,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrini  is  to 
be  carried  to  such  lengths  we  shall  have 
to  start  a  counter-doctrine  of  our  own, 
"  The  true  meaning  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  says  one  American  annex- 
ationist, "was  that  this  Government  should 
not  acknowledge  any  system  of  monarchi- 
cal government  if  its  establishment  should 


be  attempted  against  the  express  will 
of  the  people  in  any  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries,"  So  be  it.  But  if 
(excluding  35,000  Asiatics)  the  40,000 
Hawaiians  and  18,000  whites,  other  than 
the  4000  Americans,  were  allowed  to  vote 
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on  true  popular  principles,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
restoration  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  in  such  or  any  case  we 
might  reasonably  inten-ene  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  Republic  so  dangerously 
near  our  monarchical  Canadian  coasl.  But, 
joking  apart^ — for  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
carried  to  such  lengths  is  nothing  but  a 
ponderous  bit  of  humbug — are  we  to  let 
the  key  to  the   Pacific  quietly  slip  into 


and  the  only  key  to  the  North  Pacific, 
there  are  only  two  solutions  by  which  we 
shall  not  seriously  lose  if  the  annexa- 
tion of  Hawaii  to  the  States  becomes  a 
fail  accompli.  One  is  the  permanent  and 
international  neutralisation  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  which  was  proposed  in  1843  but 
significantly  declined  by  America,  and 
the  other  is  the  occupation  of  Pearl 
Harbour  by  ourselves.  There  are  4000 
Americans    in     Hawaii,     but     there    are 


the  hands  of  a  Power  which  was  on  the 
point  of  making  Venezuela  a  casus  belli  ? 
We  shall  have  learned  the  lesson  of  that 
episode  in  \a.\n  if  we  trust  to  the  ties  of 
kinship  and  language.  As  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  -  Beach  has  only  quite  recently 
declared,  "  our  Nax^  must  be  supreme." 
While  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  confined  constitutionally  and 
geographical  I  >■  to  the  continent  of  America, 
our  cosmopolitan,  geographical,  and  com- 
mercial interests  demand  that  we  should 
maintain  our  naval  supremacy  unimpaired. 
If,  as  it  appears,  Pearl  Harbour  is  the 
only  good  harbour  in  the  Hawaiian  group. 
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at  least  1000  British,  and  the  numbers 
are  too  nearly  of  the  same  order,  in 
a  population  of  97,000,  to  admit  of  the 
interests  of  the  former  being  considered 
paramount. 

If,  as  President  Cleveland  says,  Hawaii 
is  destined  to  be  "the  theater  of  the 
mighty  events  of  the  future,"  let  us  for 
once  adopt  the  "  stitch  in  time,"  and  if 
we  do  not  annex  the  group  ourselves,  at 
least  secure  that  they  will  n<jt  be  annexed 
by  Asiatic  or  American  Powers,  who  may 
use  them  as  a  point  of  vantage  against  our 
commercial  marine  or  our  Australasian 
colonies. 


THE      VOYAGE      OF      DEATH.* 

By  K.  L.  MONTGOMERY. 


"  T3  OSCRANA,  'tis  yourself   will   do 

X\^     grandly  for  the  Blessed  Mary !  " 

The  street  in  which  the  component 
parts  of  the  village  of  Finona  were  situate — 
chapel,  shop,  slanting  cabins — derived  an 
unusual  appearance  of  vitality  from  the 
congress  of  inhabitants  clustered  under 
the  drizzling  rain  about  the  speaker. 
Father  Moore,  his  black  coat  pre-eminent 
among  surrounding  plaid  shawls  and 
friezes,  as  the  grey  slates  of  the  priest's 
house  above  its  thatched  neighbours, 
jotted  a  name  in  his  notebook  as  he  spoke. 

"Ye '11  need  to  have  a  clean  face  and 
let  your  hair  loose,"  he  resumed,  glancing 
at  the  girl  he  addressed,  as  she  bridled  in 
feigned  indifference. 

'*  Sure,  would  I  iver  have  the  boldness 
to  go  stan'up  for  the  Vargin,  let  alone  wid 
the  hair  streelin'  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Och, 
Father  dear,  av  there  was  a  rig'mint  av 
me,  I  cudn't  bring  it  over  me  to  do  the 
like  av  that !  " 

"Ye '11  do  what  you're  bid,  no  more 
and  no  less,  Roscrana  Hannigan,"  re- 
sponded her  spiritual  adviser.  "  I  '11  not 
have  the  procession  baulked  on  me  by  your 
whims,  small  fear  of  it ;  an'  that  hair  the 
elegant  match  for  the  Mary's  blue  gown !  " 

A  sudden  movement  in  the  crowd  inter- 
rupted this  remarkable  physiological  asser- 
tion :  a  girl,  taller  and  fuller  than  the 
recalcitrant  Roscrana,  pushed  forward. 

"Is  it  the  hair,  Father.^"  she  asked. 
"  Is  it  fur  a  wisp  av  hair  ye  'd  be  puttin' 
forward  that  slip,  wid  the  face  on  her  the 
colour  av  buttermilk,  whin  I  've  the  very 
moral  av  the  Saints  at  the  chapel  beyant 
on  me  head,  an'  no  wan  to  bate  it  in  the 
whole  corporation  ?     Look  at  it  now ! " 

The  withdrawal  of,  seemingly,  a  single 
hairpin  rounded  the  statement.  A  mass 
of  burnished  copper-tinted  locks  fell  about 
the  flushed  face  and  full  bosom  almost  to 
the  woman's  knees,  but  Father  Moore 
preserved  a  non-committal  gravity. 

"What  sort  o'  Virgin  would  ye  be  at 
all,  Norah  O'Reilly?"  he  demanded 
sternly.     "  How  many  times  have  ye  been 


*The  main  incident  of  this  tale  took  place  at  the 
island  of  Devenish,  County  Fennanagh,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 
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to   confession  in  the  las'   twelvemonth  ? 
Answer  me  that !  " 

"Sure,  I'll  confess  the  seven  mortal 
sins  av  'twould  please  ye.  Father  dear," 
responded  Norah  readily.  "  I  '11  tell  the 
truth  an*  no  lie  to  it !  'Twas  the  weeshy 
pig  I  'm  fattin'  for  yer  riv'rince  kep'  me 
away  from  yez.  The  creetur  screeches 
that  melancholious  whin  I  'd  be  goin'  off 
to  the  chapel,  I  'd  a  right  to  be  takin'  him 
wid  me,  tho'  sorra  thing  he's  got  to 
confess,  av  'twasn't  the  praties  he  swallyed 
on  me  las*  week  !  " 

"  Ah  I  hush  with  ye ! "  said  the  priest 
shortly,  his  glance  straying  between  the 
rival  Virgins.  "  It  isn't  your  plassying 
ways,  Norah,  that  'd  make  me  think  twice 
of  you,  but  maybe  your  hair  would  do 
honour  to  the  Blessed  Mother  I  " 

"Ah,  Father,  sure  ye 're  promised  to 
me,"  Roscrana  interrupted.  Her  pale 
face,  its  fairness  tarnished  with  turf-smoke, 
thrilled  into  colour.  "  'Twas  yersilf  named 
it  to  me,  an'  Norah  there  '11  do  finely  for 
the  Howly  Women  !  " 

"I'll  Howly  Women  yez!  "Norah  re- 
torted. "  Set  up  wid  yez,  thinkin'  yez  '11 
go  figurin'  away  wid  Hugh  Conolly  so 
fine,  an'  me  trapsin'  afther  yez  at  the  heel 
av  the  hunt !  Ye  won't  rogue  it  on  Norah 
O'Reilly  that  fashion.  Miss  Roscrana 
Hannigan,  an'  so  I  tell  ye!" 

In  the  increasing  vigour  of  the  argu- 
ment. Father  Moore  stood  abstracted. 
Before  his  eyes,  fixed  unseeingly  on  the 
drab  monotone  of  the  street,  green  bosses 
of  stone-pines  rose  out  of  memory,  the 
air  palpitated  under  a  cobalt  sky.  Along 
the  white  road  a  shrill  sound  of  chanting 
rose  intermittently,  figures  in  gay  garments 
filed  along — a  Virgin  holding  her  robe 
solicitously  from  the  dust,  the  Apostles, 
their  lighted  tapers  guttering  in  the 
draught  of  the  procession,  an  auburn- 
haired  figure  leading  the  train.  The 
sameness  of  a  country  priest's  life  had 
been  flecked  for  Father  Moore  by  the 
brief  brilliance  of  an  Italian  sojourn :  the 
idea  of  realising  such  memories,  of  trans- 
forming the  yearly  procession  to  Devenish, 
the  island  in  the  waters  of  Lough  Erne, 
where  the  dead  rest,  had  come  to  him, 
possessing  him  wistfully. 
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"So  take  thai  fur  versilf!"  resumed 
Norah,  dealing  a  smart  slap  on  her 
antagonist's  facir.  Five  red  marks  stained 
Koscrana's  fairness,  her  features  swelled 
with  imminent  tears.  Norah,  pushing 
back  her  refulgent  hair,  black-pupdled 
eyes  dilating  above  flushed  cheeks,  seemed 
a  mighty  avenging  figure,  fit  for  the  sunset 


maybe   have  the    choose   Tore    Roscrana 
cries  the  eyes  out  av  her  head  intirely ! " 

"  Is  it  which  on  yez  will  walk  forenenst 
me  the  day  av  the  show  ? "  inquired  the 
new  arrival,  turning  his  hazel  ejes  from  one 
to  the  other. ,  His  glance  was  caught  and 
audaciously  held  by  Norah,  but  Roscrana's 
b!ue-grcy  eyes  refused  to  meet  his. 


splendour  of  Tintoretto's  brush.  Thoughts 
of  the  blue  gown,  the  gaudy  crown  to  be 
lent  from  the  chapel,  hcrassthetic  if  not 
moral  fitness,  warped  Father  Moore's 
judgment. 

"  You  've  a  right  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
boldness  this  minute,  Norah  ! "  he  re- 
marked temporisingly.  "What  ails  ye  to 
go  hit  Roscrana  ?  " 

"  Och,  Father  dear,"  responded  the 
unabashed  Norah,  welcoming  a  diversion, 
"  here  's  Hugh  Conolly  himself :  he  'd  best 


"Troth,  an'  I  think  'twould  be  Norah," 
he  said  slowly. 

Already  domestic  exigencies  began  to 
thin  the'  little  crowd,  thinking  of  the 
"beddin'  down"  of  simdr>-  livestock,  or 
the  "  scaldin'  av  the  male."  In  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  Conolly  was  confronted  by 
Roscrana. 

"  What  at  all 's  come  into  yez  the  day, 
Hugh  Conolly.'"  she  demanded  breath- 
lessly. "  To  go  turn  the  back  av  yer  han'. 
to  me    thataway,  an'   set   that  wan  wid 
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nothin*  at  all  at  all  but  the  big  conflagra- 
tion av  hair  to  her  up  over  me  head  ?  " 

"Ah,  now,"  said  Conolly  seriously, 
"isn't  Norah  the  creditable,  fine  young 
woman  ;  what  have  yez  up  agin  her  ?  " 

A  laugh  stemmed  Roscrana's  angry 
answer.  Norah  O'Reilly  was  upon  them, 
in  the  arrogance  of  triumph. 

"  I  've  got  to  be  off  wid  mesilf  to  the 
convent,"  she  remarked  casually;  **the 
Sisthers  is  wantin'  the  len'th  for  the  gran' 
skirt.  Och,  Roscrana,  dear,  ye '11  be  apt 
to  be  givin'  the  both  av  us  our  tea  in  a 
mug  this  night,  annyhow  ;  sure,  'twas  con- 
undered  I  did  be  whin  I  heard  Hugh 
spakin'  fur  me  !  " 

The  other  girl  moved  sharply.  **  Ye've 
no  call  to  be  waitin*  on  us,"  she  retorted. 
"  Troth,  we  're  in  no  hurry  ayther  fur  yer 
clack  or  yer  company." 

"Is  it  loanin'  yer  tongue  y'  are  to 
Hugh  .^"  Norah  demanded.  "  Och,  thin, 
ye  *d  as  good  make  it  spake  out,  woman 
alive !  an'  ask  ye  plain  an*  plump  to  go 
wid  him  before  the  praste.  Av  ye  wait  till 
he  does  it  wid  his  own  ye '11  wait  long 
enough,  I  '11  go  bail !  " 

"  Arrah,  Norah,  what  way  of  spakin'  is 
this  at  all  ? "  Conolly  interposed  some- 
what feebly.  "  Ye  've  the  wonderful  way 
wid  yez  fur  the  jokes,  but  this  is  beyond 
the  beyonds,  intirely." 

"  Is  it  jokin'  I  am  ?  Faix,  thin,  ask 
Roscrana  av  thim  up  beyont  don't  be 
breakin'  their  hearts  wid  the  contrivin* 
betune  the  two  av  yez." 

"  Bejabers,  'tis  mighty  secretions  they  've 
been  wid  it  all,"  Conolly  remarked  un- 
comfortably. "  I  *11  give  yez  lave  to  cut 
me  troath  av  iver  I  hard  a  whisper  av  the 
same  till  this  instiant  minitc." 

Roscrana  had  slipped  round  to  her 
rival's  side. 

•*  Be  this  an'  be  that,  Norah  O'Reilly," 
she  whispered  fiercely,  "  av  ye  let  another 
word  out  av  yez,  I  '11  do  murdher  on  yez  !  " 

Norah  laughed.  "  Och,  be  aisy,  Ros- 
crana. Signs  on  it,  maybe  Hugh  never 
let  on  to  notice  the  way  ye  come  sleutherin' 
afther  him  continuous,  fit  to  ate  out  o'  his 
han'  like  a  tame  goat !  Why,  ye  'd  jump 
off  av  the  world  for  him  this  second,  an' 
no  lie  to  it !  " 

"  Ah,  shut  yer  mouth  !  "  Conolly  inter- 
nipted.  "  See  here  now,  we  'd  as  good 
quit  out  o'  this,  the  Jew's  fallin'  powerful 
heavy,  so  it  is." 

The  twilight,  thick  about  them,  still 
served  to  reveal  the  three  faces  to  one 
another.  Roscrana  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
man  she  loved  resting  on  her  face,  white, 
teai^blurred,  pitifully  contorted  by  striving 


passion  and  pride  :  she  knew  that  in  the 
instant  his  glance  passed  to  comely, 
radiant  Norah,  her  own  love  met  its 
destiny  of  denial.  The  fierce,  unreason- 
ing passion  of  her  race  fired  her  blood. 

Conolly,  well-intentioned  if  awkward, 
broke  a  sultr}'  pause — 

"  Ye  'd  best  tack  on  to  me,  Norah,  av 
ye 're  feared  yer  lone  the  convent  way," 
he  said.  "  Come  on  up  out  o'  that  wid 
yez,  and  good-night  to  yez,  Roscrana." 

Roscrana  barred  his  way. 

"Ye  done  a  fine  day's  work  to-day, 
Norah  O'Reilly,"  she  exclaimed,  "  shamin' 
a  girl  that  never  did  harm  on  yez.  But 
'tis  me  revenge  I  '11  have,  no  fear.  Though 
the  Howly  Mother  an'  the  Saints  won't 
turn  their  eyes  down  on  me,  there  *s 
another  will^  an'  'tis  him  '11  help  me  whin 
I  turn  the  Lac-Fecheen^  against  y^z  \  " 

Her  voice  rose  on  a  shriek  as  she  flitted 
into  the  darkness. 

"  What 's  she  afther  }  "  Norah  queried, 
a  vague  fear  quelling  her  audacity.  "  Och 
musha,  Hugh,  is  it  the  Lac-Fecheen  she's 
for  tumin',  wid  the  Ould  Wan  on  the 
undher  side  av  it,  ready  and  waitin*  to 
pounce  out  wid  himsilf,  an*  off  wid  us  all 
into  the  Bad  Place  ?  Blessed  be  to  God, 
it 's  feart  I  am  !  " 

Conolly  slipped  his  arm  about  the  pliant 
figure,  impulse  crystallising  to  resolution, 
as  the  girl  yielded  to  his  hold,  not  per- 
haps, genuinely  frightened  though  she 
was,  all  unaware  of  the  charm  the  right 
of  protection  possesses  for  the  masculine 
mind. 

"  Sorra  haporth  av  harm  will  come  next 
or  nigh  yez,  Norah,  while  the  breath 's  in 
me  body,"  whispered  the  young  man. 
"  Cud  ye  iver  make  up  yer  min'  to  the  like 
av  me,  alanna  ?  " 

"  An'  what  would  Roscrana  do  at  all  ?  " 
Norah  demanded,  not,  however,  resisting 
him.  "  Sure  yere  ould  dad  would  be 
dancin'  mad  at  the  bare, thought  av  not 
gettin'  a  hoult  av'  her  an',  her  three  cows 
fur  yez !  " 

"  Ah !  bad  luck  to  her  cows !  "  inter- 
rupted Conolly.  "  I  'd  never  the  iotum  av 
a  notion  av  takin*  up  wid  e'er  a  wan  but 
yersilf,  acushla ! " 

Their  lips  meeting  in  the  darkness  set 
a  period  to  the  sentence,  then  Norah, 
breaking  from  his  hold,  ran  down  the  road 
alone. 

As  the  days  passed.  Father  INIoore's 
vision  progressed  into  reality.  Robes 
were   fashioned    by  skilful   fingers  at  the 


*  Stone  of  Fate,   by   turning  which,   in   Celtic 
superstition,  the  help  of  the  Enl  One  is  secured. 
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convent,  the  order  of  procession  arranged, 
divers  rehearsals  held  in  the  burial-vard 
about  the  chapel.  But  with  the  figures 
moving  among  the  green  mounds — in  gar- 
ments whose  gay  crudeness  of  colour 
conveyed  some  subtle  suggestion  of  alien 
lands  under  the  misty  home  sky — Roscrana 
Hannigan  might  be  sought  for  in  vain. 

**  It 's  not  what  I  'd  have  looked  for  from 
Roscrana,"  Father  Moore,  marshalling 
his  flock  from  the  chapel-step,  solilo- 
quised. **  She 's  dished  herself  now, 
anyway  ;  if  she  was  to  beg  on  her  knees, 
I  'd  let  her  walk  at  the  tail-end  of  it  all, 
I  wouldn't  give  in  to  her.  Norah 
0*Reilly,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice ; 
**  come  up  here,  and  let's  see  how  that 
crown  does  with  you." 

**  Och,  thin,  yer  riverince,  a  creel  o' 
eggs 's  nothin*  to  it,"  Norah  complained, 
approaching  gingerly,  under  the  influence 
of  the  high  filagree  crown  unsteadily  set 
on  her  hair.  **Av  I  cud  tie  a  bit  av  a 
han'kercher  down  on  it,  so 's  not  to  let  it  go 
tippin'  off  av  m^e,  I  cud  make  shift  aisy." 

*'  Faith !  a  nice  figure  ye  *d  make," 
said  the  priest  ironically.  "  Don't  go 
trying  to  hold  it  on  with  your  chin,  woman 
alive  ;  keep  your  eyes  to  the  front  and  the 
crown  *11  take  care  of  itself  I  Now,"  he 
went  on  louder,  "  every  man  and  mother's 
child  of  you  will  be  here  at  nine  o'clock 
sharp  in  the  morning;  everyone  of  ye 
that  *s  here  will  be  there,  mind  now  ! "  he 
added  impressively,  though  vaguely.  "Some 
of  the  Sisters  '11  help  get  the  girls  into 
their  clothes,  an'  I  '11  give  out .  the  candles 
after  Mass." 

**  How  is  it  we  process,  Father  ? " 
Conolly  interrupted.  **  The  weeshy  chaps 
to  the  fore  swingin'  th*  census,  is  it }  An' 
yersilf  next  wid  the  Pyx ^" 

**  Then  Norah  an'  you  with  the  banner 
over  ye,  and  the  three  Holy  Women  an' 
the  Apostles,  in  twos  all  of  ye,"  finished  the 
priest  decidedly.  "  Ye  '11  march  to  the 
Lough,  singing — mind  ye  sing  out — stand 
quiet  in  the  boat  in  the  crossing,  and 
make  the  round  of  the  island,  till  ye  get 
to  the  chapel  on  it,  where  Masses  '11  be 
said  for  the  souls  of  them  that 's  gone." 

**  Och,  won't  it  be  the  splendacious 
sight  intirely ! "  exclaimed  Norah,  as 
Father  Moore  turned  away.  **  'Tis  Ros- 
crana's  havin'  the  big  miss  av  it !  " 

But  Roscrana,  in  voluntary  exile  from 
Finona,  brooded  over  wrongs  more  bitter — 
the  loss  of  the  lover,  whom,  cognisant  as 
she  was  of  their  parents'  mutual  wishes, 
she  had  regarded  as  entirely  her  own. 
She  lashed  herself  with  thoughts  of 
Norah's  malice,  of  Conolly's  faithlessness — 


unconscious  though  was  this  last.  Seated 
at  her  cousin's  cabin-door,  she  stared 
ceaselessly  across  the  featureless  bogland 
lying  between  her  and  the  blue  gloom  of 
the  mountains. 

There,  somewhere  amid  those  purpling 
glens,  lay  the  Lac-Fecheen,  the  stone  under 
which  it  was,  to  her,  that  her  revenge  lay. 
A  single  touch,  its  weakness,  it  must  be. 
strengthened  by  the  Evil  Name,  would 
suffice  to  disturb  its  balance,  then — her 
rival  and  her  lover  would  surely  be  given 
to  her  will. 

Her  brain  reeled  under  the  daily  con- 
stricting pressure  of  such  longing.  The 
temptation  became  resistless.  One  after- 
noon, Conolly  himself  seemed  to  beckon 
across  the  bogland,  calling  on  Roscrana 
to  free  him  from  Norah's  spells.  The 
girl  made  a  few  faltering  steps  forward, 
her  feet  quickened  into  speed. 

Over  the  bog  she  sped,  leaping  from 
tussock  to  tussock  of  firmer  standing- 
place,  sometimes  bemired,  dragging  her 
limbs  from  treacherous  sinking  depths. 
Lines  of  lustreless  brown  water  crawled 
snakily  beside  her,  widening  into  pools 
filmed  with  dull  iridescence,  misting  up- 
wards like  evil  thoughts  rising  from 
depths  of  corruption.  The  rushes  shook 
as  a  curlew  took  flight  from  them;  his 
shrill  whistle  struck  upon  the  tension  of 
Roscrana's  nerves  like  a  whip-lash. 

Roscrana's  body  ached ;  her  steps, 
clogged  by  the  bog,  bore  her  more  slowly 
onward,  but  onward  still.  Plodding  over 
the  crumbling  soil,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
desolation,  the  face  of  the  bog  changed 
for  her.  A  dull  crimson  stained  the 
dark  earth,  the  dead  water  reddened ;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  land  were  sinking 
into  a  sea  of  forgotten  blood.  The  girl's 
feet  clung  to  the  yet  solid  ground,  she 
trembled  in  the  sunset  till  the  lurid  glory 
pulsed  into  twilight. 

With  the  night,  a  weird  fancy  possessed 
her :  she  was  a  ghost,  flitting  on  bat-like 
wings  over  the  scenes  of  former  crimes, 
seeking  in  the  mountain  recesses  for  a  lost 
soul.  Up  and  down  the  hillsides  passed 
the  shadowy  figure,  restless,  seeking.  But 
when  the  air  chilled  at  the  dawning 
Roscrana  had  found  what  she  had  sought. 

She  came  to  herself  standing  in  a  cleft 
between  two  rounded  outlines,  broken 
ground  on  every  side.  A  mass  of  granite 
lay  before  her,  oscillating  slightly  under 
the  pressure  of  her  outstretched  hands. 
And  the  horror  of  darkness  surged  in  upon 
the  girl ;  a  shriek  tore  itself  out  against 
the  rocky  walls.  For  she  knew  thai,  in  her 
madness,  she  had  turned  the  Lac-Fecheen, 
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Roscrana  turned  and  fled  down  the 
mountain,  falling  with  falling  stones, 
terror-urged  to  the  top  of  speed.  If  she 
might  only  stand  once  more  at  her  lover's 
side,  she  should  fear  less  the  fate  she  had 
invoked ! 

A  furj'  of  speed  possessed  her  at  the 
thought,  she  ceased  to  feel  the  effort  of 
her  going,  as  a  dreamer  in  his  dream 
skims    fonvard   without   sensible    motion, 


laj'  visible,  across  the  grey  heaving  ripples 
ruffling  under  petulant  wind-gusts.  From 
the  landing-place  Roscrana  descried  the 
boat,  which  had  already  made  some  way, 
steering  down  on  Finona,  some  half-mile 
lower  on  the  mainland.  The  patched  sail 
swung  to  the  freshening  breeze,  the  blue 
smoke  of  incense  streamed  out  sideways, 
variegated  colour-flashes  from  out-blown 
garments  flecked  the  water. 


Mile  after  mile  was  devoured  by  the  flee- 
ing feet,  the  mountains  behind  her  were 
already  formless  in  far-offness. 

Somewhere  in  her  brain  a  bell-like 
chime  reverberated,  tinglingly  acute.  A 
passing-bell !  As  quickly  the  thought 
sprang  into  life,  Roscrana  plunged  head- 
long among  the  trees  and  thickets  barring 
her  from  Hugh,  soon  sword -like  (lashes  of 
light  wavered  to  her,  the  sun  wa\ering  on 
Lough  Eme. 

A  shrill  sound  of  chanting  broke  upon 
her,  at  last  the  green  island  of  the  dead 


Disappointment  slabbed  Roscrana ;   in 

the  annihilation  of  weariness  the  post- 
ponement of  the  longed-for  meeting  with 
Hugh  seemed  as  final  as  her  present 
loathing  of  her  act  of  revenge. 

Yet  she  turned,  she  knew  not  why,  with 
forced  speed  along  the  banks  to  Finona. 
W'ilh  eyes  upon  the  boat  she  noticed  a 
change  of  course,  then  suddenly,  it  was  as 
if  the  life  stopped  in  her  veins.  For 
-straight,  ahead,  perilously  near,  lay  Ihn 
idJy,  an  oily  space  untler  which  the  currents 
met  and  swirled.     With  a  shriek  the  girl 
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sprang  forward,  waving  her  arms  above  her 

head  in  deathful  warning. 

"  Melia  inurther  I  What 's  that .- "  ex- 
claimed Norah  O'Reilly  from  her  place 
in  the  prow  as  the  scream  cut  the  air. 
With  a  sudden  frightened  movement 
she  pJunged  forward,  catching  at  Hugh 
Conolly,  striking  him  against  the  sail.  The 
boat  rocked  madlj',  lurched  on  its  side,  was 
dragged  under  by  the  outswinging  sail. 

Under  the  serene  sky, insensible-seeming 
as  a  brazen  vault,  the  death-shrieks  went 


freighted  with  a  life.  Surrendering  his 
burden  to  Roscrana's  frantic  hold,  heed- 
less of  his  water  -  soaked  cassock,  he 
plunged  back  into  the  lake  in  answer  to  a 
woman's  screams.  Clinging  convulsively 
to  the  capsized  boat  lay  a  prone  figure, 
the  last  survivor,  Norah  O'Reilly. 

Steadily  the  swimmer  clove  his  way  to 
her,  though  visibly  exhausted.  He  had 
reached  the  boat. 

"  I  '11  save  you  yet— drop  down— I'll  swim 
for  us  both— don't  grip  me,  for  God's  sake ! " 


up — slowly  died  away.  But  the  fight  for 
life  was  battled  bravely,  heroically  by  one 
man,  rising  to  the  surface  with  vigorous 
strokes.  Diving  under  the  boat.  Father 
Moore  had  escaped  the  fatal  eddy,  with 
one  ami  he  struck  out  strongly  for 
shore,  and  not  alone.  Roscrana  recog- 
nised the  white  trailing  robes  before  she 
glimpsed  the  blood-stained  face  of  Hugh 
Conolly.  Into  the  water  she  rushed, 
heedless  of  the  shelving  shore,  stretching 
out  helpless,  yearning  hands. 

N.earer  swam  the  priest,  but  faster  came 
the  truth  to  the  waiting  girl.  Death,  not 
life,  had  been  her  lover's  portion. 

But  to  Father  Jloore  each  moment  was 


She  made  an  effort  to  obey,  loosening 
her  hold.  But  the  terror  of  the  drowning 
was  too  strong  for  her,  the  black  and 
blue  figures  closed  fiercely  in  the  water ; 
with  a  thrill  the  priest  recognised  Norah's 
masses  of  hair  had  tangled  round  the 
mast,  dragging  her  down.  Her  arms 
locked  about  Father  ^loore,  the  two 
writhed  and  struggled,  drifting  with  the 
drifting  boat.  Lower  they  sank,  then  the 
eddy  sucked  them  in,  swept  them  round 
and  down  in  a  horrible  Dance  of  Death. 

As  the  widening  ripples  lapped  against 
Roscrana's  feet,  she  gazed  tlully  at  dead 
Hugh  Conolly  in  her  arms,  then  suddenly 
burst  into  a  fit  of  shrieking  laughter. 


SONQ.      BY   SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY. 


Ah,CHon3!  could  I  now  buF  sit 

As  unconcwri'd    as  wWn 
Y)ur  infanr  beauty  could  1^^ 

No  hflppinoss   or   psini 
When  I  ihiS  dawmn^  did  adnwe, 

And  ppai»ecl  H)e  comii^   day, 
I  litHo  Ifwughl-  H)e  riarng   Tire 

Would  bke  my   ^c•^  ewoy. 


YourchBrmsin  harmleM  ciiildlwod  lay 

Like  melab  m  a  mine-, 
A^  from  no  fae«  ^akas  more  away 
Than  youth  conceai\J  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  tKeip  perfection   nreat. 
So  love  as  unpereeiv'd  did   fly. 

And  cenWd  In  my  lireast. 


fly  paujon  with  your  beauty  ^cw, 
Wtiile  Cuptd  at  my  heart, 

Shil  as  his  moFber  favoui'd  you, 
Threw  8  new    Flaming  dart, 

each  gtorivd  in  ihair  wanton  pai-tj 
to  make  a  lover.    He 

rmployed  Hieuhnost  oF  his  art— 
To   msks  a  beauhy^She. 
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By   the    editor. 


WERE  an  "Art  of  Living  in  London  " 
to  be  written  for  the  present  day, 
the  prudent  moralist  would  of  necessity 
head  one  of  his  chapters,  "Of  Amuse- 
ments "  ;  and  supposing  that  his  aim  were 
as  thrifty  as  that  of  the  Irish  painter  who 
was  styled  by  Boswell  "  Johnson's  Ofellus," 
he  would  declare  it  unnecessary,  if  not 
criminally  extravagant,  to  spend  a  single 
penny  on  "  entertainments  "  so  called.  For 
London,  particularly  out-of-door  London, 
is  itself  the  great  place  of  amusement. 
You  have  but  to  acquire  the  proper 
receptivity,  and  diversion  will  flow  towards 
you  at  every  turning.  At  the  same  time  the 
faculty  must  not  be  over-cultivated,  or  there 
would  be  serious  hindrance  to  the  day's  busi- 
ness, without  which,  of  course,  there  would 
be  no  living  at  all,  artistic  or  otherwise. 

Justly  learned,  however,  this  lighter  art 
places  the  more  serious  side  of  London 
life  in  the  pleasantest  relief,  and  I  confess 
one  often  wishes  it  might  be  taught  to  the 
visitor  who  comes  to  town  determined  to 
**  do  London  thoroughly."  It  may  seem 
sacrilegious  to  say  it,  but  I  would  abso- 
lutely forbid  him  many  **  stock  sights," 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  would  lead 
him  gently  here  and  there  to  places  and 
scenes  unfettered  by  toil  or  fee,  that  would 
really  teach  him  something  of  the  past  and 
present  life  of  the  Mother  City.  Forbear- 
ing to  tease  him  with  dryasdust  detail 
(although  in  his  natural  state  he  clings  to 
his  sixpenny  guide-book),  I  would  strive 
to  make  the  past  as  vivid  as  the  present ; 
and  as  for  the  scenes  of  the  actual  present, 
I  would  engage  to  show  him  some  re- 
quiring no  comment  that  would  astonish 
and  divert  him  infinitely  more  than  the 
latest  comic  opera. 

No  "  regulation  "  London  sight  is  more 
uncertain  of  entertaining  qualities  than  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  with  the  latest 
restriction  on  Strangers'  Gallery  tickets, 
which  requires  application  many  days  in 
advance,  it  is  not  easy  to  "  hit  upon  "  an 
interesting  moment.     Yet  even  the  dullest 
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debate  may  have  unexpectedly  bright 
incidents  which  never  get  into  the  news- 
paper reports.  Only  the  other  evening  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  amid  the  bore- 
dom of  a  sterile  tract  of  "  Education  " 
discussion.  A  noble  Lord  had  just  made 
a  clever,  if  unimportant,  defence  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  Anglican  schools, 
when  up  jumped  an  honourable  member 
representing  the  other  side  of  religious 
thought,  and  began  to  reprove  him  for 
overmuch  partisan  zeal,  clinching  his 
argument  with  a  Scriptural  /ww-quotation. 
His  opponent,  in  a  word,  set  him  right  as 
to  the  true  text,  whereupon  the  laughter 
was  as  good  to  hear  as  the  transgressor's 
blushes  were  good  to  see. 

At  an  odd  moment  I  often  stroll  into 
the  free  public  library  which  lies  nearest 
the  heart  of  London — but  a  bow -shot, 
indeed,  from  that  point  where  Dr.  Johnson 
found  "the  full  tide  of  human  existence" — 
to  enjoy  a  chat  with  the  librarian,  who  has 
always  something  interesting  to  relate 
about  the  reading  of  "  the  masses."  The 
present  year,  he  tells  me,  has  been  remark- 
able all  over  the  country  for  a  slight,  but 
uniform,  decrease  in  the  issue  of  books. 
This  he  attributes  to  the  improvement 
of  trade.  In  his  own  librar}%  on  the  other 
hand,  as  regards  mere  attendance  at  lending 
and  reference  libraries  and  reading-room, 
the  figures  are  higher  than  ever.  His 
reference  library,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  in  the  kingdom.  In  its 
statistics  he  takes  a  peculiar  pride,  and 
makes  it  one  of  his  hobbies  to  find  out  and 
classify  the  occupations  of  his  readers* 
The  quainter  and  more  out  of  the  way  the 
occupation  the  better  he  is  pleased.  To 
his  "  plumasier,"  or  hearse-plume  maker, 
which  I  noted  elsewhere  a  year  ago,  he 
has  now  added  the  "  archivist "  and  half-a- 
dozen  studious  "  plate-men."  "  What  are 
plate-men,  do  you  think  ?  "  he  asked  me. 
"  Railway  plate-layers,  perhaps,"  I  ven- 
tured. "Not  at  all — simply  scullions; 
plate-washers  in  the  big  hotels,"  he  re- 
turned.  Evidently  the  lowliest  callings  find 
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the  Libraries  Act  a  boon.  Unfortunately, 
I  could  not  learn  at  short  notice  what  the 
"  plate-men"  do  most  desire  to  read  about. 
Perhaps  it  is  D^schanel  on  "surface- 
tension." 

The  Haymarket,  ever  a  place  of  play- 
houses, has  just  seen  the  opening  of  its 
latest  theatre,  which  stands  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  o!d  Opera  House,  of  which  the 
last  remnants  are  rapidly  vanishing.  Since 
1705  the  drama  (for  over  a  century,  the 
lyrical  drama  particularly)  has  had  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  ancient  market  for  hay 
and  straw.  The  first  Opera  House  proved 
a  white  elephant  to  its  projector,  Van- 
bnigh :  it  was  almost  the  ruin  of  Handel, 
The  "  dear  Sason "  could  not  manage 
Italian  atiiski,  and  although  he  worked 
with  tremendous  ener^-,  writing  scores  of 
operas,  now  almost  forgotten,  for  this  house, 
success  would  not  come.  His  triumphs  in 
serious  music  were  associated  chiefly  with 
Covent  Garden,  but  the  Haymarket  was 
honoured  by  the  production  of  "  Saul." 

Three  successors  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Opera  House,  the  second  witnessing 
the  ascendant  stars  of  Grisi,  Rubini, 
Lablache,  Mario  and  Tamburini,  of  Jenny 
Lind  and  Nillson.  The  first  precursor  of 
the  present  Theatre  Royal  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  was  built  in  1715,  and 
was  called  by  contradistinction  "  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket."  Among  its 
earlier  managers  were  Henry  Fielding, 
Theo.  Gibber,  and  Samuei  Foote.  The 
later  house  has  a  record  as  classical  in  a 
histrionic  view,  if  scarcely  so  fortunate  as 
regards  literary  tradition.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  but  one  Fielding.  Recently  I 
found  an  old  copperplate  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Opera  for  a  year  in  the  late 
"  Seventeens,"  with  a  box  plan,  "pubhshed 
by  a  lady  of  quality."  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
box,  it  is  curious  to  note,  was  No.  88,  on 
the  third  tier,  and  closely  adjoined  the 
left  of  the  stage.  What  stray  scraps  of 
paper,  one  wonders,  will  a  hundred  years 
hence  chronicle  the  places  of  the  beauties 
of  to-day  .^  It  is  no  doubt  "  all  ver>'  sad," 
as  the  expiring  Frenchman  said,  "  but  it  is 
amusing." 

Nothing,  I  think,  startles  the  provincial 
on  his  first  visit  to  London  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  everything  has  got  to  be  paid 
for.  This  applies  not  merely  to  the 
tourist,  who  is  unmistakable,  but  right 
down  to  all  classes  of  Londoners  them- 
selves. Thus  the  loafer  who  holds  a 
hansom  horse  for  a  minute  in  the  driver's 


absence  has  to  be  tipped.  At  nights 
especially  there  is  a  whole  race  of  gamins 
in  the  West  End  who  live  on  cadging  for 
tips,  from  the  ragamuffin  who  hails  a 
hansom  for  you  after  the  theatre  to  the 
newsboy  who  expects  a  penny  for  the  late 
edition  of  a  halfpenny  evening  paper.  But 
the  most  detestable  example  of  the  whole 
system  I  have  ever  seen  occurred  as  I  was 
walking  westwards  about  midnight  lately, 
when  I  saw  a  blind  man  who  begs  for 
coppers  being  led  across  a  crowded  .cross- 
ing, and  actually  tipping  his  guide,  who 
slunk  off  to  the  nearest  public-house. 

What  constitutes  a  Kailyarder?  Long 
before  geographers  discovered  Thrums 
and  Drum- 
tochty  on 
the  m^  of 
Scotland, 
Dr.  George 
MacDon- 
ald  and 
Mr.  Wil- 
liam Black 
had     been 


c  o  u  n  t  ry, 

the  former 
keeping 
more  parti- 
cularly to 
his  native 
Aberdeen- 
shire (with 
a  fine  dis- 
regard for 
purity  of 
dialect); 
the  other 
annexing 
the  "  high- 
lands and 
islands." 
which  are  of  so  much  concern  to  the 
Presbyterians.  And  jet  nobody  has 
thought  of  calling  either  of  them  Scots 
novelists.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Black's 
Celt  is  a  lay-figure,  as  real  as  the  Scot  into 
whose  mouth  the  Englishman  puts  the 
symbolic  words  "  Hcch,  mon  !  "  What 
Mr.  Black  does  understand  is  the  Celt 
vulgarised  by  life  in  Glasgow.  He  also 
understands  salmon-fishing,  sunsets,  and 
deer-stalking;  but  none  of  these  make  a 
Highlander.  So  that  you  look  in  vain  for 
a  real  hving  Celt  in  the  bounteous  books 
of  Mr.  Black.  His  excursions  into  Aber- 
deenshire, as  pictured  in  "Briseis,"  are 
even  less  satisfactor)-. 
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In  changing  its  size  from  a  tiny  octavo 
o  a  large  quarto,  the  Chapbook  of 
Chicago, 
which  waxes 
stronger  as 
time  passes, 
has  departed 
from  the 
formal  model 
on  which  it 
was  based. 
The  old 
chapbooks 
gave  litera- 
ture to  the 
people  in 
little  doses. 
Long  before 
'ibraries    for 


the 
of 


AS   OLD.KASHIOSED  '^"'^'^'  ^^&\  " 

cMAPBooK.  (horrible 

phrase)  and 
before  the  days  of  "Penny  Poets,"  the 
ballad  lore  of  the  country,  varied  now  and 
then  by  ancestors  of  the  "  penny  dreadful," 
percoiateddown  to  thepoorest  classes  of  the 
community  by  means  of  these  chapbooks 
and  the  pedlars  who  disposed  of  them 
amid  an  assortment  of  haberdashery,  that 
was  a  delight  to  generations  of  simple 
folic.  Sometimes  the  pedlar  was  his  own 
poet,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Burness  (the 
second  cousin  of  Robert  Bums),  who 
wrote  a  dii'erting  story  in  Scots  verse 
called  "Thrummy  Cap,"  and  perished 
in  a  snowstorm  in  his  native  county 
of  Kincardine  —  whence  the  house  of 
Bums  hailed — while  perambulating  the 
country  with  his  wares.  The  chap- 
books were  rude  specimens  of 
typography,  as  the  accompanying 
reduced  reproduction  of  the  title- 
page  of  one  of  them  shows.  They 
were  the  successors  of  the  older 
"  broadside,"  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  paper,  and  still  lingering 
in  the  shape  of  the  sheets  of 
music-hall  ditties  of  the  day.  A 
good  collection  of  broadsides  and 
chapbooks  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

To  what  base  uses  will  not  the 
Muscbeput.^  Andyetthereissome- 
thing  very  old-fashioned  in  the  annexation 
of  jingle  for  a  system  of  mnemonics.  The 
old  nursery  rhymes  |)artake  of  that  cha- 
racter, and  to  the  same  end  a  Cajitain  in  the 
Queen's  Xavce.  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Crofion, 
has  written  "The  Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea 


lination 


in  Rhyme."  If  you  Uke  the  Captain  to 
heart  yoii  need  no  more  go  to  sea  than 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  For 
instance — 

A  vessel  which  an  anchor  rides 
Hoists  a  light  which  shows  all  sides, 
And  for  a  mile  is  seen  at  night 
(If  weather  finej  when  burning  bright. 
If  fifty  yards  her  length  eieecds 
A  light  astern  she  also  needs. 
Captain  Crofton,  1  may  say,  is  a  brother  of 
the  present  Baron  Crofton,  the  barony  hav- 
ing been  granted  to  the  family  (who  crossed 
to  Ireland  with  Essex)  just  a  century  ago. 
His  father  was  a  Lord -in- Waiting  to  the 
Queen.     His  pamphlet,  which  hails  from 
Dublin,  interested  me  because  I  belong  to 
the  hapless  band  who  like  to  get  all  their 
navigation  done  on  dry  land. 

I  have  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  some 
industrious  bookmaker,  and  that,  too,  on 
Napoleon,  of  all  subjects.  The  Bonaparte 
boom  is  not  near  the  bursting  point, 
for  there  are  unexplored  aspects  of  the 
First  Consul's  life.  For  instance,  what  an 
amusing  book  might  be  made  of  the 
figure  which  he  cut  in  English  humour ! 
Hundreds  of  comic  prints — in  the  absence 
of  comic  papers — were  issued,  especially 
when  he  seemed  determined  to  invade  us; 
for  if  the  mass  of  Englishmen  viewed  the 
prospect  with  trembling,  there  were  wits 
enough  to  laugh  it  off.  When  he  was 
finally  crushed,  everybody  joked — without 
difficully.  Thus,  while  he  was  languishing 
at  St.  Helena,  Londoners  were  tickled  one 
morning  by  the  issue  of  a  strange  cheque. 
John  Bull  promised  to  pay  twopence  to 
Itonaparte    "  when     the    (iailic 


,-yyi/l '. 
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flag  shall  triumph  over  the  British  and 
the  French  become  the  blasters  of  the 
Sea."  That  is  nearly  ninety  years  ago, 
but  ever>-  naval  scare  seems  to  make  John 
Hull's  reward  more  difficult  to  secure. 
Perhaps  the  bribi'  is  ins'jflici':r_t. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  might  be  utilised 
to  inaugurate  a  new  issue  of  our  postage- 
stamps.  True,  the  Jubilee  coinage  was  a 
poor  affair,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  new 
stamps  should  be  bad.  The  pale  influenzic- 
looking  penny  issue  is  a  poor  thing  com- 
pared with  its  nice  old  brick-red  prede- 
cessor. Several  of  our  colonies  put  us  into 
the  shade,  while  America  and  some  of  the 
Southern  republics  thereof  simply  blot  us 
out.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  than  some 
of  the  blue  one  cent  and  red  two  cents  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  change  made  in  her  Majesty's  bust, 
but  the  colours  used  might  be  infinitely 
improved.  Most  of  the  present  issues  are 
discreditable. 

Enormous  rents  are  being  asked  already 
for  houses  in  the  West  End  from  which 
good  views  of  the  great  royal  procession 
in  June  may  be  had.  I  do  not  know 
any  great  city  where  crowds  are  more 
orderly  or  more  patient  than  in  London. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  blazing  day  when 
Princess  May  became  the  Duchess  of 
York.  People  began  to  take  up  their 
position  at  St.  Paul's  eight  hours  before 
the  procession  was  due  to  pass  there. 
Goodness  knows  how  long  they  will  wait 
in  June,  for  the  occasion  is  infinitely 
greater  and  quite  as  popular  with  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  windows  in  prominent  positions. 

Apropos  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hos- 
pital Fund,  I  do  not  know  if  you  are 
aware  that  the  writing  of  begging  letters 
for  philanthropic  institutions  is  a  regular 
business.  Half  the  art  of  collecting 
money  in  this  way  consists  of  clear  know- 
ledge of  likely  donors.  The  system  is 
simple.  The  expert  in  this  strange  trade 
simply  addresses  circulars  in  the  name  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  institution  that  is 
putting  round  the  hat,  and  gets  a  per- 
centage on  the  takings,  which  pass  directly 
into  the  treasurer's  hands,  so  that  there  is 
no  cheating  about  the  matter.  One  gentle- 
man who  has  made  a  study  of  the  right 
people  to  ask  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
Universities,  and  makes  quite  a  decent 
living  out  of  it  all. 

Such  knowledge  is  the  result  of  much 
experience,  and  takes  years  to  acquire. 
Very  similar  to  this  are  the  qualifications 
that  go  to  make  a  good  personal  para- 
graphist.  Certain  journalists,  who  obtain 
a  handsome  living  at  this  business,  work 
on  an  enormous  stock  of  newspaper 
cuttings  about  persons  of  note  which  they 


have  been  accumulating  for  years,  and 
which  they  file  in  the  most  methodical 
way.  The  morning  papers,  say,  announce 
officially  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Mr.  A  B  C  to  the  Consulate  of 
Timbuctoo.  The  journalist  of  the  sleep- 
less eye  immediately  turns  to  his  files 
to  find  all  his  material  (if  any)  on 
Mr.  A  B  C,  and  writes  a  bright,  chatty 
paragraph  about  that  gentleman  for  the 
evening  editions,  from  which  he  as 
methodically  clips  out  and  preserves  his 
rivals'  paragraphs  about  the  same  personage 
for  future  use. 

There  will  always  be  hasty  persons  to 
declare  that  reviewers  are  mischievous  and 
unnecessary,  that  the  reading  public  knows 
what  it  likes  without  any  assistance  from 
the  critic,  that  editors  do  not  know  their 
business  when  they  devote  valuable  space 
to  reviews,  and  that  publishers  are  equally 
ignorant  when  they  pay  for  quoting  these 
opinions  in  advertisements.  Why  is  there 
no  agitation  against  the  publisher's  reader.'^ 
That  official,  like  the  reviewer,  has  his 
personal  prepossessions  ;  he  is  not 
omniscient,  and  he  sometimes  errs.  Mr. 
James  Payn  has  confessed  with  humorous 
candour  that  in  his  capacity  as  a  publisher's 
reader,  he  rejected  **  John  Inglesant." 
Not  only  did  he  fail  to  see  popularity 
in  that  book,  but  the  work  made  so 
little  impression  on  him  that  he 
clean  forgot  that  he  had  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  manuscript.  How 
is  it  that  the  publisher's  reader  is  not 
denounced,  like  the  critic,  as  the  author's 
natural  foe  ?  The  critic,  at  the  worst,  can 
only  damage  the  sale  of  a  book  ;  the 
reader,  if  his  indifference  to  merit  is 
shared  by  his  fellows,  may  actually 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  masterpiece. 
What,  then,  should  be  done  with  him } 
Clearly,  the  publishers  ought  to  dispense 
with  his  services,  and  accept  every  manu- 
script which  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit, 
sworn  before  a  Commissioner  of  Oaths, 
certifying  the  author's  solemn  belief  that 
the  book  is  the  very  thing  for  the  reading 
public,  who  knows  what  it  likes.  This 
conviction  might  turn  out  to  be  erroneous ; 
but  then  authors  cannot  be  blamed  when 
they  are  fallible  mortals.  That  fate  ought 
properly  to  be  reserved  for  the  publishers' 
readers  and  the  reviewers. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  while  public 
interest  in  Byron's  career  is  reviving,  the 
house  in  which  he  spent  his  boyhood  at 
Aberdeen  is  doomed  to  destruction,  to 
make  way  for  the  extension  of  Marischal 
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College,  where  the  medical  a 
side  of  Aberdeen  University  is  housed. 
The  house  is  No.  6+,  Broad  Street,  although 
the  older  building  with  the  turret  adjoin- 
ing it  has  often  been  ascribed  as  the  poet's 
home.  It  is  a  four-storey  building,  built 
very'  solidly  of  granite,  and  for  that  reason 
looks  quite  fresh  to-day.  Local  tradition 
assigns  the  first  floor  to  Mrs.  Byron  and 
her  boy.  Immediately  in  rear  stood 
the  ancient  kirk  of  the  Grey  Friars,  a 
building  of  great  ecclcsiological  interest. 


which  dates  back  to  1471,  and  on  the  site 
of  the  monaster)'  of  which  Marischal 
College  had  been  erected  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  removal  of  the  church,  over 
which  there  have  been  loud  and  long 
lamentations,  has  recently  revealed  some 
cloisters. 

A  few  doors  south  of  Byron's  house 
ran  the  narrow  lane  known  as  Long 
Acre,  where  he  first  went  to  school.  It 
was  kept  by  one  "Bodsy"  Bower,  the 
class-room  being  a  long  trough  of  a  place, 
with  ill-glazed  windows  and  dusty  ceiling. 
Then   he   went  through  the  hands  of  a 


number  of  tutors,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
entered  the  (jrammar  School,  which  was 
founded  before  Eton  or  V\'inchester. 

Literature  still  clings  to  this  famous 
old  house  in  Broad  Street,  for  one  of  its 
shops  which  open  on  the  street  is  kept 
by  John    Mackintosh,    the   author   of  i 


admirable 
Scotland." 
self-made 
shoemaker. 


"Historj'  of  Civilisation 
Dr.  Mackintosh  is  wholly  a 
lan,  having  begun  life  as  a. 
compared  with  which  the 
gentle  art  of  the 
newsagent,  which  he 


,-  follow 


1  pre- 


ferable. 
counter  he  wrote  the 
sketch  of  Scotland 
which  he  contributed 
to  the  "Story  of  the 
Nations  "  series. 

About  the  time 
when  BjTon  was  re- 
moi'ed  for  his  educa- 
tion from  Aberdeen 
to  London  his  nurse, 
May  Gray,  Moore 
tells  us,  left  the  ser- 
vice of  Mrs.  B3Ton. 

"As  a  mark  of 
gratitude      for     her 


Moore  continues, 
"  Bjron  had,  in  part- 
ing with  May  Gray, 
presented  her  with 
his  watch^ — the  first 
of  which  he  had  ever 
been  possessor.  This 
watch    the    faithful 

fondly  through   life, 

nolo  bu  tviiKo.  and  when   she  died 

us  BOYHOOD  it  was  given  by  her 

husband     to    Dr. 

Ewing,  by  whom,  as 
a  relic  of  genius,  it  is  equally  valued.  The 
affectionate  boj-  had  also  presented  her 
with  a  fulL-lenglh  miniature  of  himself, 
which  was  painted  by  Kay,  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1795,  and  which  represents 
him  standing  with  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  a  profusion  of  hair  falling  over 
his  shoulders.  This  curious  little  drawing 
has  likewise  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Ewing." 


Moore  is  not  quite  accurate.  It  was  not 
to  May  Graj',  Byron's  second  nurse,  but  to 
the  son  of  Agnes  Gray,  Byron's  first  nurse, 
that  the  boy  gave  the  watch.     This  sister. 
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Agnes  Gray,  married  Alexander  ^lelvin,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Mrs.  Byron  was  present  at 
the  birth  of  her  first-born,  and  suggested 


that  the  child  should  he  named  after  her 
son.  George  BjTon  Mclvin  died  young, 
and  the  watch  which  young  Byron  had 
given  to  his  namesake  passed  to  his 
brother,  Alexander  Melvin.  Alexander 
passed  it  on  to  his  Aunt  Marjor)-  (Maj-) 
Gray.  When  she  died  her  husband  gave 
it  to  Dr.  Ewing,  of  Aberdeen,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  kindness  during  her  ill- 
nes^.  Dr.  Ewing  was  the  father  of  Major 
Eiving,  who  wrote  the  best  -  known  air 
to  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  and  who 
married  (as  his  first  wife)  Horalia  Gattj-, 
the  well-known  writer  of  children's  story- 
books and  founder  of  Aunt  Judy's  Maga- 
zine. Major  Ewing  died  in  1895,  He 
married  a  second  time,  and  the  relics  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  widow,  to 
whose  kindness  1  am  indebtctl  for  the 
opportunity  of  reproducing  them  here. 

Do  you  kno\c  what  the  delights  of 
"brass -rubbing"  are?  From  what  I 
know  of  it,  the  art  seems  to  combine,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  joys  of  the  study 
with  the  energy  that  the  great  modern 
doctrine  of  physical  education  encourages. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  pur- 
suit because  the  Oxford  University  Brass- 
Rubbing  .Society,  of  which  Viscount 
Dillon  is  the  president,  has  just  issued  a 
journal,  edited  bv  the  Hon.  B.  J.  Slapleton, 
of  the  Ashmolcan  Museum. 


It  is  not  likely  that  Craven  Ord,  when 
he  started  forth  on  his  brass  -  rubbing 
expeditions  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago,  realised  that  he  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  study  which  at  the  present 
day  numbers  probably  scleral  thousand 
enthusiasts.  In  truth,  he  could  have  per- 
suaded few  vicars  to  consent  to  his 
trenchant  methods.  To  smear  a  brass 
nith  printer's  ink,  and  afterwards  wipe  it 
more  or  less  clean,  may  produce  a  ver)- 
good  impression  on  the  paper,  but  cer- 
tainly a  very  bad  one  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  and  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 
The  lead-pencil  era  followed  the  epoch  of 
printers'  ink.  Eager  antiquarians  wended 
their  way  about  the  couiitri'  armed  with 
paper  and  lead-pencils  of  enormous  length 
and  stoutness,  and  sought  to  obtain  per- 
manent memorialsof  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
Lead-pencil,  when  laid  on  thickly,  is  almost 
as  perishable  as  crayon,  and  their  primitive 
labours  were  reduced  in  a  few  years  to 
unsightly  smudges  without  form  and  void. 
Dissatisfaction  produced  numberless  de- 
vices— tooth-powder,  linseed  oil,  blacking, 
and  dubbin  were  all  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  student  of  brasses.  At 
length  someone,  who  must  have  been 
either  a  genius  or  a  leather-seller,  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  saddler's  heel-ball. 


The  material  answered  wonderfully  ;  apart 
from  a  slight  tendency  to  melt  in  warm 
weather,  heel-ball  does  its  work  excel- 
lently.    It  produces  a  fine  black,  highly 
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polished  surface,  and  the  strong  contrast 
of  black  and  white  in  the  rubbing  greatly 
heightens  the  beauty  of  the  original. 

Now  that  one  could  obtain  a  durable 
and  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  brass 
without  carrying  about  pots  of  printer's 
ink  or  unwieldy  pencils,  the  passion  for 
the  study  of  brasses  spread  rapidly.  It 
was  found  that  the  pastime  lent  interest  to 
heraldry,  to  histories  and  genealogies ;  it 
promoted  the  study  of  architecture; 
monastic  Latin  and  mediaeval  manuscript 
received  illumination  from  a  field  at  Hrst 
sight  so  limited  but  so  wide  in  application. 
One  would  scarcely  expect  to  fin<l  humour 
on  a  tombstone,  but  brasses  supply  some 
rich  examples,  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
scious. There  is  the  flagrant  cynicism  of 
the  man  who  stole  the  brass  of  a  priest, 
cut  off  the  top  of  his  head,  and  turned 
him  into  a  brass  for  his  wife.  The  widow 
of  John  Wyborn,  directed  by  will  to  set  up 
a  brass  to  her  husband,  with  truly  feminine 
economy  stole  the  figure  of  a  knight  who 
had  died  more  than  a  century  ago.  and 
appropriated  it  without  alteration  to  her 
husband,  though  it  was  twice  the  size  of 
the  other  figures  on  the  brass.  A  lady  is 
represented  as  dying  while  still  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth  in  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth  year  of  her  age,  and  another 
man  is  mentioned  as  dying  on  Feb.  30  in 
some  annus  mirabilis.  But  of  all  forms  of 
humour  the  medieval  tombstone-maker 
preferred  nothing  so  much  as  the  pun. 
Greenhill's  epitaph  is  a  good  instance  of 
this— 

He  once  a  Hill  was  fresh  and  gretnc 

Now  nither'd  is  ool  to  be  scene; 

Earth  in  Earth  shoveld  up  iii  Eihul, 

A  Hill  into  a  hole  is  put. 
In  fact,  one  may  find  anything  on  a 
brass — anagrams,  acrostics,  pious  exhort- 
ations, medical  treatises,  wills,  biographies, 
pedigrees,  and  puns ;  anything  except 
grammar,  of  the  requirements  of  which 
the    dead    are    held    to    be    delightfully 


Though  the  pursuit  of  brass-rubbing 
has  obtained  many  adherents  throughout 
England,  the  study  has  been  nowhere  so 
keenly  followed  as  at  the  Universities. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  two  places 
where  the  societies  dealing  with  the  subject 
originated.  'I'he  latter  has  contributed 
nobly  to  the  rather  scanty  and  verj-  cx- 
pensii-e  literature  on  the  subject  by  the 
production  of  a  magnificent  portfolio,  con- 
taining the  best  results  of  the  brass  en- 
graver's art,  and  the  Oxford  Socielj'  has 


just  issued  a  journal  dealing  more  especi- 
ally with  the  brasses  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
journal  is  well  got  up,  and  contains  matter 
of  interest  to  others  than  brass- rubbers. 
Lord  Dillon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Armour  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  has  contributed  a 
paper  that  is  full  of  ii 


Ewelme  Church,  Oxfordshire,  ofl"ers  a 
rich  field  for  the  brass  -  rubber.  Here 
will  be  found  the  effigies  of  Thomas 
Chaucer  and  his  wife.  Matilda,  on  an  altar- 
tomb  in  the  south  chantry  —  the  man 
(38  J  in.  long)  in  complete  plate-armour, 
with  a   unicorn   couchant  (the    Chaucer 


In  E'ailmr  Chunh.  Oxford. 

crest)  at  his  feet.  The  woman  is  attired  as 
a  widow  in  a  kirtlc,  with  a  hon  couchant 
at  her  feet,  the  crest  of  the  Burghersh 
family,  to  which  she  belonged.  This 
Thomas  Chaucer  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  elder  son  of  the  great  Geofl"rey,  and 
was  bom  about  1367,  He  was  chief 
butler  to  Richard  II.,  sat  for  Oxfordshire 
in  the  I'ariiaments  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
died  in  1434  and  left  a  daughter  Alice, 
who  was  in  turn  Lady  Philip,  the  Countess 
of  Salisburv,  and  the  Duchess  of  Suflblk. 
The  tomb  at  Ewelme  is  a  gorgeous 
spectacle,    there    being    no    fewer    than 
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twenty  coats-of-arms  on  the  sides  of  the 
monument.  A  curious  brass  of  1585  in 
the  same  church  records  that — 

Here  lyeth  my  good  Anne,  the  wife  of  John  Ffroste, 
Who  lyvinge  was  thanne  beloved  of  moste ; 
And  as  here  her  bodye  lyeth  close  clade  in  cheste, 
So  hope  I  her  soule  be  with  Christe  in  much  reste. 

April  has  not  invariably  come  with  the 
**  schrowes  swoote  "  that  Chaucer  immor- 


H.  DE  BLOWITZ  TAKING  A  SIESTA. 

talised  in  the  opening  line  of  the  Prologue. 
On  April  4  in  the  year  11 14  the  Thames 
ran  so  dry  that  children  waded  gaily 
over  the  river  between  London  and  West- 
minster Bridges.  East  of  London  Bridge 
the  water  was  only  two  feet  deep.  The 
last  occasion  when  the  same  thing  occurred 
was  in  September  171 6,  when  thousands 
of  people  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  walking 
from  one  bank  to  the  other  without  having 
recourse  to  London  Bridge. 


Here  is  a  portrait  of  M.  de  Blowitz,  the 
famous  Times  correspondent  for  Paris.  It 
is  not  a  caricature,  but  a  clever  sketch 
from  the  pencil  of  M.  Scott,  an  artist 
associated  with  U Illustration.  M.  dc 
Blowitz  is  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  which 
plies  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  between 
Metkovic  in  Herzegovina  and  Trieste.  A 
party  of  us  had  just  been  tearing  through 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  a  view  to 

seeing  what  the  Austrian 
occupation  had  done  for 
those  provinces  in  the 
Balkans.  The  party  in- 
cluded the  Comte  de  Tur- 
enne  —  the  bearer  of  an 
illustrious  name  and  the 
present  President  of  the 
French  Jockey  Club — M.  de 
Blowitz,  several  well-known 
Paris  journalists,  and  one 
or  two  newspaper  men  from 
England.  M.  de  Blowitz  was 
unquestionably  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  party;  as  a  Pole 
he  had  the  usual  faculty  of 
his  race  with  regard  to 
languages ;  and  his  enormous 
grip  of  Continental  politics 
made  his  outlook  a  very 
interesting  one. 

Is  the  schoolboy's  taste 
for  fighting  in  a  decline  } 
It  is  alleged  that  at  private 
schools  the  boys  are  not 
allowed  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  wholesome  com- 
bat, but  "take  it  out"  of 
one  another  with  furtive 
kicks  and  bad  language. 
The  painter  of  this  degen- 
eracy says  he  intends  to 
start  a  school  where  a  black 
eye  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  honour.  No  doubt 
he  will  acquaint  the  parents 
with  this  indispensable 
characteristic  of  the  currir 
culum,  but  will  magnani- 
mously forbear  to  charge 
it  as  an  "extra."  It  might  look  well 
in  a  scholastic  advertisement,  as  thus : 
"  The  Rev.  Thomas  Sayers  will  do  his  best 
to  encourage  a  manly  spirit  in  his  pupils 
by  referring  their  disputes  to  the  ordeal  by 
fist.  Fights,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, shall  not  exceed  ten  rounds. 
Parents  are  requested  to  make  pro- 
vision, in  all  allowances  of  pocket- 
money,  for  vinegar,  brown  paper,  and  raw 
beefsteak." 
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THE      MARK      ON      THE      SHACK. 

By    MORLEY    ROBERTS. 


AT  Scott's  Gulch  things  were  booming, 
and  the  pipes  were  on  the  roar  as 
they  squirted  their  four  and  five  inch 
streams  into  the  gold-bearing  gravel.  For 
the  Gulch  was  a  big  hydraulicking  mine, 
and  millions  of  tons  of  stuff,  some  ancient 
deposit,  were  now  cut  open.  Each  yard 
of  it  carried  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents*- 
worth  of  gold,  and  when  the  rains  were 
good  and  the  flume  overflowing,  the  men 
who  owned  it  coined  money.  It  was  not 
the  sort  of  show  one  turns  into  a  company, 
said  Scott  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire  in  his  club  at  San  Francisco. 

•*  We  are  getting  gold,  gold,  Sir,"  he 
said.  "  And  if  anyone  wants  to  buy,  he 
may  cube  up  the  contents  of  the  Gulch  and 
pay  a  dollar  for  every  four  cubic  yards. 
1  '11  take  my  chance  else." 

He  had  a  manager  at  the  mine  in 
Southern  Oregon,  for  Scott's  Gulch  is  in 
Oregon,  not  California ;  and  Joe  Hall, 
otherwise  Joseph  Septimus  Hall,  was  a 
man  to  trust.  He  was  all  there,  every  bit 
of  him  ;  for  he  was  keen,  hard,  clever,  and 
only  a  rare  smile  showed  any  streak  of 
tenderness  in  him.  But  when  he  did  smile, 
it  was  like  a  gleam  of  rosy  dawn  on'  an  icy 
peak. 

He  had  some  ten  men  working  under 
him,  leaving  out  the  two  cooks,  who  were 
Chinamen  of  course.  One  of  the  pipemen 
was  a  Chinaman  too,  and  Ching  was 
peculiarly  proud  of  his  job ;  he  considered 
he  could  wash  down  more  gravel  in  a  day 
than  any  white  man  among  them.  Fie- 
quently  when  a  Chinaman  takes  on  a 
skilful  job,  he  is  like  a  baby  about  it,  and 
has  a  pride  in  it  far  beyond  that  of  one 
brought  up  to  the  work,  just  as  a  well-bred 
man  out  on  the  loose  in  the  West  is  jealous 
and  touchy  of  his  reputation  for  being  able 
to  hold  up  his  end.  But  this  is  by  the 
way. 

There  was  also  a  Mexican  whose  name 
was  almost  unpronounceable.  Conse- 
<iuently  he  was  known  as  **Kin  Savvy," 
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which  is  United  States  for  **  Quien  sabe.^" 
"  Who  knows  ?"  as  frequent  on  Spanish  lips 
as  **  manana"  or  **  to-morrow."  But  then 
Kin  Savvy  was  not  quite  so  lazy  as  the 
average  iVIexican.  He  did  not  like  work, 
but  he  worked  quick  and  worked  hard,  and 
knew  something  about  gold-mining.  The 
other  foreigners  in  the  gang  at  the  Gulch 
were  three  Germans,  every  one  of  them 
a  **  hard  case,"  if  hard  workers  too.  And 
when  a  German  does  rise  to  **  toughness  " 
he  is  tough  indeed.  And  pretty  brutal,  as 
the  natives  in  many  of  their  colonies  know 
too  well. 

The  Gulch  was  about  three  miles  from 
Flynn's  Ford,  up  the  Illinois  River,  and 
the  flume  which  brought  the  water  down 
for  the  hydraulicking  ran  about  two  miles 
further  up  into  the  hills.  When  the  river 
was  well  alive  with  rain  and  riley  with 
mud  things  went  well.  Rain  was  all  they 
wanted,  and  this  winter  they  had  rain  and 
no  mistake  about  it.  The  long  dark  valley 
was  for  ever  blind  with  it  or  full  of  mists. 
When  it  cleared  the  far  hills  were  sharp 
and  closely  defined  against  perpetua?  dark 
clouds,  and  then  in  an  hour  the  rain  swept 
over  the  coast  range  or  came  back  from  the 
Siskyous  and  hid  their  jagged  outline  for 
the  day.  For  the  mountains  of  snow  bred 
storms  and  soaked  the  land  till  the  grass 
was  rank. 

But  rain,  if  it  meant  work,  meant  dis- 
comfort, and  workers  are  for  ever  on  the 
growl. 

"  We're  hogs,  that 's  what  we  are,"  said 
Thorn,  who  was  an  American,  the  only  one 
of  three  there,  "and  we  live  in  a  hog-pen, 
and  the  boss  is  boss.  The  only  consola- 
tion is  that  he's  an  American.  Now, 
down  Plumas  County  there  *s  a  deal  too 
many  darned  Britishers." 

And  he  took  a  chew  of  tobacco. 

It  was  then  Sunday,  and  they  worked 
only  half  a  day,  and  for  that  got  time  and  a 
half — that  is,  six  hours  counted  as  nine  for 
pay.     The  Germans  and  the  Mexican  were 
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off  into  Waldo  after  dinner,  and  they  left 
the  rest  of  the  gang  loafing  and  praying 
for  Monday. 

**  Why  is  it,"  disconsolately  asked  Smith, 
who  was  an  Englishman,  "  that  we  pray 
for  Sunday,  and  when  it  comes  we  hate 
it  ?  " 

But  no  one  could  answer  him,  for  no 
one  knew  that  even  work  was  better  than 
sheer  idleness. 

At  night  things  livened  up,  for  the 
Germans  came  back  very  drunk,  showing 
drunkenness,  and  Kin  Savvy  came  with 
them,  drunk  too.  But  he  didn't  show  it, 
save  by  an  inclination  to  dance  and  a 
disposition  to  sing  Mexican  love  songs. 

They  brought  out  cards  and  gambled 
damply  in  a  damp  hut.  They  drank  more, 
for  they  had  brought  back  two  bottles  of 
so-called  Old  Rye,  which  had  been  newly 
composed  in  Portland  some  week  or  two 
before.  The  result  was  the  usual  one : 
there  was  a  row*  and  very  nearly  a  fight. 
But  just  before  it  got  serious.  Hall  came 
in.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  as  black  as 
a  candidate's  character  after  an  election 
campaign. 

**  Boys,"  he  shouted,  "  get  on  your 
slickers  and  out  with  you !  The  flume  is 
bust  up  near  Hackett's,  and  we  must  fix  it 
up  right  now." 

"  Not  me,"  said  the  sulkiest  of  the 
Germans,  by  name  Schultz,  "  I  'm  sick 
and  tired,  and  I  'm  for  my  bunk." 

"  What 's  that  ?  "  cried  Hall,  who  stood 
in  the  middle  of  them  with  the  water 
running  off  his  slicker  or  oil  coat,  **  What 's 
that  you  say,  Schultz  ?  " 

"  I  said  I  'd  be  damned  if  I  'd  go,  and 
not  then,"  answered  the  German  sulkily. 

**  You  come  up  in  the  morning  and  bring 
your  account,"  cried  Hall  angrily.  And 
with  a  little  difficulty  he  got  the  others  to 
come. 

They  worked  till  twelve  o'clock,  ^and 
save  for  a  lantern  which  was  no  more  than 
a  miserable  glimmer,  and  the  rare  gleam 
of  a  spent  moon,  they  were  in  the  dark  in 
a  dark  forest.  Though  the  water  had  been 
shut  off  at  the  head  of  the  flume  it  still 
came  into  it  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  dripping  through  the  wreck,  it  soaked 
them  to  the  skin.  They  bruised  them- 
selves on  the  rocks,  and  swore  and  lost 
their  tempers,  and  by  the  time  the  flume 
was  fixed  up  for  beginning  again  at  six  in 
the  morning,  they  were  ready  to  fight  at 
the  drooping  of  a  hat. 

Ha)*  iook  little  notice  or  none  of  their 
curses  while  they  worked.  And  certainly 
they  toiled  like  slaves.  As  long  as  the  job 
was  done   nothing  much  mattered.      He 


really  looked  on  them  with  a  certain  con- 
temptuous pity,  as  a  hard  but  good-natured 
driver  might  on  grunting  steers.  What 
matter  if  the  team  grunted  in  a  bog  if  they 
pulled  the  wagon  through  ? 

But  when  they  got  back  Schultz  was 
blind  drunk  and  came  out  to  show  himself. 

"  You  Schwein,"  he  called  his  country- 
men, and  they  didn't  mind  very  much.  Aijd 
then  he  proceeded  to  abuse  Hall,  who 
knocked  him  down  out  of  hand.  Then  in 
the  black  muddy  darkness  hell  was  let 
loose,  and  the  other  Germans  took  sides 
and  with  their  partner  made  a  combined 
attack  on  Hall. 

But  now  the  other  men  woke  up,  and  as 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  them  and 
the  Germans,  they  pulled  Hall  out  of  a 
mixed  pile  and  sent  the  Teutons  flying. 

And  next  morning  Schultz  went  with 
two  black  eyes  to  get  his  money.  He 
received  it  in  silence  and  set  off  to  Waldo. 
Hall  went  out  and  addressed  the  other 
Germans. 

**  If  you  want  to  stay  you  can,"  said  he, 
'*  but  if  you  give  me  any  lip  you  '11  get  the 
bounce.     Do  you  hear  me  ?  " 

**  Ja,  we  hear,"  muttered  the  three,  and 
they  went  back  to  work.  But  they  did  not 
forgive  Hall.  For  Schultz  stayed  in  Waldo, 
and  worked  on  their  minds  till  the  boss 
was  no  more  than  a  beast  to  them. 

One  day  the  Chinaman,  Ching,  came  to 
him.  **  Missa  Hall,  you  no  wantshee  die. 
Suls  hatee  you  bad.  Me  hear  him  talkee- 
talkee  in  Waldo." 

And  of  course  Hall  said  "Rot!"  or  some 
more  foul  Western  equivalent-  The  very 
notion  of  being  scared  of  a  German  tickled 
him  to  death. 

But  perhaps  if  he  had  known  Schultz's 
record  in  the  East  he  might  have  thought 
more  of  it.  It  is  always  well  to  consider 
that  point  when  one  has  trouble  with  a 
man  in  the  West.  Yet  perhaps  nothing 
might  have  come  of  it  all  if  Joe  had  not 
done  a  little  bit  of  courting  in  Waldo. 
For  Schultz  had  a  kind  of  hankering  after 
Nelly  White,  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
ran  the  Waldo  House.  She  waited  on  the 
table  at  meal-times,  and  being  rather  pretty, 
she  was  popular.  And  more  than  popular 
with  Hall. 

After  getting  the  Grand  Bounce  from 
the  Gulch,  Schultz  had  taken  to  wood- 
chopping  at  Waldo,  and  being  a  real  good 
worker  he  made  a  fair  thing  of  it.  He 
usually  stayed  at  the  Waldo  House,  and 
there,  one  Sunday,  he  met  Hall  again.  He 
watched  his  old  boss  talking  with  Nelly, 
and  when  he  was  sick  with  rage  he  went 
out  and  sharpened  his  bowie-knife  on  the 
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grindstone.     But  he  hadn't  the  courage  to 
face  the  man  and  kill  him.     He  waited. 

Now  at  the  Gulch  all  the  men  ate  in  a 
frame-house  which  was  divided  off  at  one 
end  into  an  office  and  sleeping-room  for 


F  tto; 


Hall.  At  meals  Hall  almost  always  sat 
in  one  place,  with  his  back  against  the 
frames,  made  there  of  rather  less  that  five- 
eights  stuff ;  and  in  the  evening  he  occu- 
pied another  place,  nearer  his  oun  room 
uid  clear  of  the  table. 

The  back  of  the  shanty  abutted  on  a 
rising  hill,  and  hardly  anyone  went  there. 
But  one  Sundayafternoon,  Kin  Savvy  came 
to  Hall  wilh  a  queer,  doubtful  look  on  his 
face.  There  was  no  one  but  the  Chinamen 
about. 

"  Senor,  Mr.  Hall,  you  come  with  me, 
please."  And  he  led  Hall  round  to  the 
back  of  the  shack. 

"  What  is  it .-"  asked  Hall. 

And  Kin  Savvy  showed  him  a  small 
cross  in  red  chalk  on  the  boards. 

"  What  of  it  .^  "  said  Hall. 

"  Carajo  !  You  sit  there.  Seiior,  you  sit 
there,"  said  the  -Mexican,  looking  at  him 
in  obvious  surprise.    "  These  Germans  arc 


though  he  drew  a  six-shooter  from   his 

hip  -  pocket  and    placed    it   against    the 

boards. 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Hall,  and  he  added, 

"  Don't  say  anything  to  anyone  else." 

"  Ching  savvies,"  said  Kin 
Savvy, 

And  he  called  to  Ching,  who 
brought  a  piece  of  rope  with  him. 
The  Mexican  measured  off  the 
distance  from  the  comer  of  the 
old  shack  to  the  red  mark,  and 
then  beckoning  Hall  and  the 
Chinaman,  he  went  inside  and 
measured  it  off  there.  The  end 
of  the  rope  just  came  to  the 
place   where    Hall    sat    at   njght- 

"  I  see  Goldschmidt  measure 
him,"  said  Ching. 

"Ha'"  said  Hall.  "But  not  a 
word,  Ching." 

He  put  his  six-shooter  in  his 
pocket  that  night,  but  he  did  not 
sit  quite  in  his  usual  place  ;  nor 
did  he  stay  anywhere  long.  And 
next  da>  he  sent  Ching  down  to 
Waldo  with  a  letter  to  FIj'nn  at 
the  ford,  asking  for  something. 
He  got  it  that  night,  after  dark, 
for  Flynn  brought  it  up  himself 
on  the  quiet. 

"When  do  you  think  they 
mean  it  ? "  asked  Flynn,  rubbing 
the  perspiration  off  his  brown  ugly 
face. 

■'  How  can  I  tell  r> "  asked  Hall. 
"  Any  time,  I  reckon.  But  we  may  fix 
them.  I  won't  give  it  away.  I  want  to 
get  them." 

■   ""      '  "  '     Flynn     nodded. 


That  'f 

"Shall  I  stay -^ 
"  I  guess  not 
when  you  care   i 
ill  have 


said  Hail.  "Just  drop  in 
>.  If  thev  get  me  you 
for  Schu'hz  and  Gold- 
schmidt.    Corral  the  crowd,  my  son." 

On  the  Sunday  night  following,  most  of 
the  men  stayed  round  for  a  bit  after  supper, 
but  presently  all  went  but  Smith  and  the 
Germans,  who  talked  a  good  deal  and 
seemed  to  have  forgiven  Hall.  Gold- 
schmidt, a  thick  heavy  fool  of  a  man,  even 
made  a  dull  joke  or  two,  and  Hall's  nerves 
began  to  get  on  the  stretch.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  knock  him  on  the  head  just  at 
one  moment ;  but  the  next  his  nerves 
steadied,  and  he  determined  to  see  it 
through. 

"Will  you  haf  a  came  at  karts.  Mister 
Hall  ?  "  said  Goldschmidt.  And  Hall  saw 
him  look  at  his  watch.  It  was,  he  knew, 
just  on  eight  o'clock. 
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"  Yes,  a  came  at  karts,"  said  the  others. 

"  Are  they  all  in  it  ?  "  asked  Hall,  and 
for  one  quick  moment  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  he  answered.  "  Just 
wait  a  minute." 

And  he  went  outside  quickly  and  shut 


Thorn  grew  keen.  He  sbpped  his  hip- 
pocket,  and  then  Hall  went  in. 

He  found  the  others  sitting  down  with 
the  cards,  a  dirty  and  greasy  pack,  upon 
the  end  of  the  table.  His  usual  place  was. 
vacant, 

"  You    sit    here,    Goldschmidt,"    said 


the  door  after  him.     He  saw  Thorn  stand- 
ing there. 

"  I  saw  Schultz  just  now,"  said  Thorn. 

"  I  bet  it  was  him,"  said  Thorn.  "  I 
thought  I  'd  tell  you.  He  went  that  way." 
He  pointed  towards  Waldo. 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Hall  in  a  rapid 
whisper.  "  If  he  comes  up,  call  me. 
Don't  come  in  unless  you  hear  a  row. 
Have  you  a  gun  ? " 


he,   and    he    saw   the 

colour  of  mutton-fat  i 
grey  dust. 

"It's  your  place,"  said  Goldschmidt, 
But  the  others  never  stirred.  They  all 
looked  surprised.  It  was  evident  I  hey 
were  not  in  the  plot,  if  plot  there  really 


■'  Sit  there,"  said  Hall,  laughing, 
in  your  bo.x." 
"  I  won't,"  said  Goldschmidt. 


"I'll 
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"You  will,"  saitl  Hall.  devilish  eyes,  which  were  full  of  terror — 

And   with  a   sudden   jump   he  got  his  most  incredible  terror.     Then  there  came 

hands    upon    the   man    and    twirled    him  a  dull  blow  like  a  signal.     It  was  like  a 

round  and  down  upon  the  seat.   The  other  hand  striking  wood.     And  at  that  moment 

two   sat  thunderstruck,  for    they  did    not  Goldschmidt  uttered  a  horrible  and  deathly 

understand.       For   a  moment    there  was  cry,  which  sent  the  man  who   held  him 

nothing  said  ;    but   Ching  ran  in   out  of  back  into  the  room.     The  German  threw 

Hall's  room,  and  then  the  two  Germans  up   his  arms,  and  at  the  same  moment 


THEN  THERE  C.^ME  A  DU; 

rose  just  as  Goldschmidt  made  a  wrench 
to  get  away. 

liut  the  devil  was  in  Joe  Hall  that 
moment,  and  he  had  the  man  pinned  as 
in  a  vice  :  he  could  not  stir  an  inch. 
And  as  the  others  made  not  a  move, 
[oe  Hall  burst  into  a  wicked  shout  of 
laughter.  He  would  have  been  angry 
if  any  man  had  toid  him  ic  was  hys- 
terical. But  in  a  manner  it  was.  And  for 
a  little  moment,  that  stretched  out  to  a 
strange  inHnity,  he  looked  into  the  man's 


L  BLOW  LIKE  A  SIGNAL. 

Hall  pulled  his  six-shooter  and  shot  right 
over  his  head  at  the  boards.  Xot  at 
Goldschmidt,  but  at  someone  outside. 
And  then  he  heard  Thorn  come  in  behind 
him.  Smith  had  never  moved,  for  he  was 
a  slow  man,  and  all  this  was  incompre- 
hensible. 

"  What  is  it .' "  asked  Thorn, 

"  I  guess  he  's  done,"  said  Hall. 

"  Have  you  shot  him  .'  " 

"Xo!"    cried    Hall.      "Look    at    his 
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And,  indeed,  just  above  his  heart  was  a 
shining  point  of  steel — the  sharp  end  of  a 
sharp  knifi;  protruding  from  a  red  spot. 

"1  shot  through"  said  Hall.  "Come, 
Thorn  !  " 

And  outside  they  found  Schultz  dead. 


the  knife  he  was  on  the  floor  in  his  last 


They  told  them  how  it  happened,  and 


For  he  had  been  shot,  and  falling  had 
been  caught  in  Flvnn's  old  bear-trap  that 
Flynn  and  Hall  had  set  behind  the  hut. 

"  By  the  Ix>rd,  but  )ou  are  a  ki-enone!" 
said  Thorn.     "  Hon-  did  you  knoiv  ?  " 

■■  I  didn't  know."  whispered  Hall,  "  but 
it  came  like  a  flash.    It  was  a  close  call  for 

When  they  u-ent  inside  Goldschmidt. 
too,  was  dead,  for  after  wriggling  free  of 


Thorn  and  Hall  went  down  to  Waldo,  and 
Hall  said  it  was  to  tell  the  police.  But  he 
went  first  of  all  to  the  Waldo  House  and 
stood  himself  a  drink,  and  then  asked  for 


'■  He  has  pier 


the  :\Ie; 

And  Kin  Savw  nodded. 

"  And    now   S'uls    no    ir 
pipe,"  said  Ching. 


.■vy,"  said  Ching  to 


:   fakee    my 


SHELLEY'S    ITALIAN    VILLA,    CASA    MAGNI,    AND    ITS 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By    E.    a.     REYNOLDS-BALL. 


ADMIRERS  of  Shelley  will  regret  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the 
"historic  Casa  Magni,  where  the  poet  lived 
during  the  la3t  months  of  his  tempestuous 
■career,  being  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
site  occupied  by  trim  and  commonplace 
villa  residences  for  citizens  of  Spezia.  The 
house  is  situated  nearly  midway  between 
the  villages  of  Lerici  and  San  Terenzo  on 
the  Bay  of  Spezia,  and  is,  or  should  be, 
endeared  to  all  English  people  on  account 
of  its  many  associations  of  Shelley,  Byron, 
and  Leigh  Hunt.  In  fact,  the  whole  of 
this  lovely  coast  between  Genoa  and 
Viareggio  is  of  considerable  literary  as  well 
as  aesthetic  interest.  Though  innumer- 
able books  on  Shelley  have  been  written, 
and  Shelley  literature  (unfortunately,  for  the 
most  part,  controversial)  would  fill  a  small 
library,  yet  no  monograph  has  been  written 
on  the  literary  landmarks  of  the  poet  in 
Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Levantine 
Riviera,  which  is  peculiarly  Shelley-land. 
This  is  the  more  curious,  as  this  region  was 
once  a  favourite  shrine  of  tourist  culture. 

Shelley's  villa,  though  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  loveliest  bay  in  North  Italy — 
for  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  is  almost  worthy  of 
inclusion  among  Humboldt's  "  three  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  earth's  surface,"  and 
is  appropriately  dedicated  by  tradition  to 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  the  memories  of 
its  tutelary  deity  being  preserved  in  the 
names  Lerici  (Erycina)  and  Porto  Venere — 
is  itself  by  no  means  beautiful  or  impres- 
sive. It  is,  indeed,  a  singularly  bare  and 
unpretentious  building,  looking  more  like 
a  quarantine  station  than  a  residential 
villa.  The  arcaded  portion,  almost  over- 
hanging the  lake,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  Shelley's  life.  This 
balcony  formed  an  extension  of  the 
saloon,  the  only  living-room,  to  which 
the  bed-rooms  opened  directly,  as  on 
the  patio  of  Spanish  houses.  This 
ser\'es  to  explain  the  extraordinary  incident 
about  which  all  Shelley's  biographers  make 


merry,  when  the  poet  rushed  in  one  day, 
fresh  from  his  morning  swim,  in  puris 
natural ihuSy  among  his  horrified  guests 
assembled  at  lunch,  the  quick-witted 
Italian  maid-servant  covering  his  retreat 
to  the  bed-room  by  means  of  the  shelter- 
ing aegis  of  her  apron.  The  present 
house,  an  ordinary  rococo  villa  pf  the 
type  so  common  on  the  Riviera,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  an  improvement 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  on  Shelley's 
simple  residence.  The  neighbourhood, 
too,  has  altered  very  much  in  character. 

Spezia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centur)' 
but  a  small  commercial  port  with  not  more 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  has,  since 
Italy  became  a  united  nation,  been  changed 
into  a  crowded  manufacturing  centre,  and 
is  the  chief  arsenal  of  Italy.  Instead  of 
fishing  -  boats  and  picturesque  felucca- 
rigged  coasters,  the  bay  is  now  given  up 
to  the  latest  types  of  turret-ships  and 
battle-ships  lying  at  anchor,  surrounded  by 
cruisers  and  venomous-looking  torpedo- 
boats.  These  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation 
which  has  almost  ruined  the  Italian 
peasantry  and  seriously  cramped  the 
development  of  Italy. 

In  the  poet's  time  Casa  Magni,  once  a 
Jesuit  convent,  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  secluded  nooks  of  the 
whole  coast.  **  Had  we  been  wTecked 
on  an  island  of  the  South  Seas  we  could 
scarcely  have  found  ourselves  further 
from  civilisation,"  wrote  Mrs.  Shelley  in 
her  **  Memorials."  Now  the  dirty  over- 
grown fishing  villages  of  San  Terenzo 
and  Lerici  have  encroached  on  the 
beautiful  landscape,  and  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  Villa  Magni  are  the 
despair  of  the  painter.  Then,  a  new  road, 
which  runs  along  the  shore,  protected  by 
a  sea-wall,  takes  the  place  of  the  old 
Corniche,  and  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  destroy  the  rustic  character 
of  the  poet's  house. 
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Still,  it  was  here  that  Shelley  lived,  and 
here  he  wrote  "  The  Triumph  of  Life,"  by 
some  authorities  regarded  as  liis  greatest 
work,  and  marking  the  commencement  of 
a    higher    development     of    his    genius. 


tell  many  weird  and  inexplicable  stories 
showing  the  shattered  state  of  Shelley's 
mind  for  weeks  previous  to  the  fatal  yacht- 
ing excursion.  Visions  were  constantly 
appearing  to  his  disordered  brain.     One 


CASA  UAGNI,  SHELLEY'S  VILLA  0 


This  exquisite  poem  was  written  by 
Shelley  while  cruising  among  the  pictur- 
esque windings  and  inlets  of  the  Bay  of 
Spezia.  As  Mr,  Salt,  in  his  thoughtful 
monograph,  well  remarks,  it  seems  to  have 
caught  its  tone  and  colour  from  the  in- 
spiring scenerj-  and  the  season  in  which  it 
was  written  as  much  as  from  the  transient 
mood  of  its  author.  Wandering  in  solitude 
among  the  pine-clad  hills,  and  sailing  on 
these  ■'  summer  seas,"'  his  restful  environ- 
ment seems  to  have  reacted  on  the  poet, 
and  instead  of  the  wild  and  Anarchist  out- 
pourings of  some  of  his  poems,  we  have 
the  peace  and  spiritual  beauty  of  "The 
Triumph  of  Life.  Many  of  the  charm- 
ing lyrics  dedicated  to  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Captain  Williams  were  also  written 
during  the  poet's  short  rillegf;ialura 
here,  and  their  note  of  restfulness  and 
simplicity  seems  inspired  by  the  lovely 
scenery. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  Shelley's  life  at 
Casa  Magni  were  not,  however,  so  peaceful 
and  harmonious  as  one  might  suppose 
from     these     poems.       His     biographers 


particulariy  ghastly  and  ominous  apparition 
would,  of  course,  lo  the  imaginative— 
who  can  wrest  any  meaning  from  such 
portents — ajjpear  to  foreshadow  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  poet's  imminent  doom. 
Walking  one  moonlight  night  on  the 
terrace  with  Captain  Williams,  Shelley 
suddenly  exclaimed,  pointing  seawards, 
"  There  it  is  again."  It  appeared  he  saw 
Allegra,  the  little  daughter  of  Lord  Byron. 
who  had  died  a  few  weeks  previously  in  a 
Venetian  convent,  rising  from  the  waves, 
clapping  her  hands  and  smiling  at  him  as 
if  in  welcome.  This  was  on  May  6,  only 
two  months  before  his  death.  "  Two 
months  afterwariis  the  omen  was  fulfilled." 
writes  the  chronicler,  as  if  the  significance 
of  the  sequence  of  events  was  indisput- 
able. Then  there  is  the  story  of  the 
mysterious  veiled  figure  appearing  one 
night  at  the  poet's  bedside,  who,  raising 
the  hood,  disclosed  Shellev's  own  features, 
and  after  ejaculating  "  Sitie  soddisfallo" 
vanished. 

The  scheme  recently  mooted  in  the  daily 
press  to  raise  by  public  subscription  funds 
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to  purchase  the  Casa  Magni  and  pre- 
ser\'e  it  as  a  memorial  of  Shelley  should 
appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  poet.  What- 
ever may  be  the  estimate  of  Shelley  as  a 
man,  as  a  writer  he  untloubtcUly  ranks 
among  the  greatest  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  sufficient  support  he  obtained 
and  the  house  be  kept  as  a  national  monu- 
ment, it  would  serve  as  a  worthy  pendant 
to  the  beautiful  monument  raised  to 
Shelley's  memory  on  the  shore  near 
Viareggio  in  1892,  the  year  of  the  cen-' 
tenarj'  of  his  birth. 

Apart  from  its  scenic  attractions  there 
is  much  to  interest  the  enterprising  tourist 
in  the  hinterland  of  the  Bay  of  Spezia — 
an  undiscovered  country  so  lar  as  modern 
travellers  are  concerned.  The  valleys  arc 
strewn  with  ruins  of  ancient  Etruscan  cities 
(which  ttould  probably  repay  systematic  ex- 
cavation), and  the  whole  of  this  beautiful 


description  of  the  bay  in  which  .Eneas 
took  refuge  after  the  storm  (.^n.  1.) 
This  claim,  however,  modem  commentators 
are  given  to  ridiculing,  as  it  is  evident 
that  Virgil,  who  in  his  way  was  as  great  a 
plagiarist  as  Shakspere,  "'lifted"  the 
description,  with  but  little  alteration,  from 
the  well-known  scene  in  the  "Odyssey." 

Besides  the  more  modern  memorits  of 
Shelley  the  Levantine  Riviera  is  associated 
with  an  even  greater  name.  This  district 
is  congenial  soil  for  the  literary  pilgrims 
anxious  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dante. 
Here  the  poet,  driven  from  Florence  by 
his  enemies,  wandered  on  his  way  to 
France,  journeying,  according  to  .Mr. 
(jladstone,  by  way  of  the  Cornichc — 
then  a  mere  mule-path — the  Esterelles 
and  Uraguignan  to  Paris.  Some  of  the 
scenery  in  the  "  Purgalorio  "  is  borrowed 
from  the  Riviera,  and  the  cantos  are  full 


F  LERicr,  wrrH  shelley's  villa,  casa 


coast  is  reminiscent  of  literary  and  his- 
torical lore,  to  say  nothing  of  classical 
and  mythological  tradition,  Ligurian 
historians  assert  that  Virgil  borroweti  the 
topography  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  his 


of  "  local  colour  "  which  mav  be  traced  to- 
the  landscape  of  these  shores.  The 
gloomy  winter  aspect  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  barrier  impressed  him 
most.     Probably  Dante,  like  those  of  his 
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age,  only  saw  the  repulsive  element  in 
mountains,  and  was  unable  to  appreciate 
their  natural  beauty  and  aesthetic  value. 
Travellers  of  to-day  following  in  the 
traces  of  the  poet  will  recognise  in  the 
**  fair  river'*  the  Entella  that  flows  into 
the  sea  near  Chiavari,  and  can  under- 
stand the  reference  to  **  the  rough 
and  desert  ways  between  Lerici  and 
Turbia " ;  for  the  modern  Corniche  road 
follows  for  the  most  part  of  the  route 
the  wild  mule-path  along  which  Dante 
ivended  his  melancholy  way.  The  more 
attractive  aspects  of  the  scenery  are  oc- 
casionally noted  in  the  **  Purgatorio,"  and 
artists,  at  all  events,  will  recognise  the 
"  tremola  della  marina  "  just  before  dawn. 

Near  Sarzana,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province,  may  be  seen  the  castle  of  the 
Counts  of  Malaspina,  where  Dante  found 
a  temporary  asylum,  and  where  the  **  Divine 
Comedy"  was  completed.  Over  the  gate- 
way, though  restored,  the  punning  coat- 
of-arms  —  a  barren  thorn  -  bush  {mala 
spina)  —  has  been  preserved.  Another 
interesting  shrine  to  Dante-lovers  is  the 
ruined  monaster}'  of  Santa  Croce  on  the 
little  promontory  which  overhangs  the 
mouth  of  the  Magra.  Here,  according  to 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
the  poet  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Prior,  and  entrusted  to  his  care  the 
manuscript  of  the  "  Inferno "  on  the  eve 
of  his  journey  across  the  Alps.  According 
to  the  legend  —  for  some  commentators 
<lispute  its  authenticity — the  Prior  was  at 
first  ignorant  of  the  wayfarer's  name,  who 
came  only  chiedendo  pace  2ind  shelter  for  the 
night.  This  dramatic  episode  in  Dante's 
career  should  make  a  fit  subject  for  the 
painter.  Sarzana,  mentioned  above,  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  student  of  Italian 
iiterature     as    the     birthplace    of    Pope 


Nicholas  V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican 

Library.     I'his  claim  to  the  consideration 

of  the  "intelligent  tourist" — cousin  ger- 

man     to     the    omniscient    schoolboy    of 

Macaulay — is   the   stock   property  of  the 

guide-books.    It  is  not,  however,  generally 

known  that  recent  genealogical  researches 

make  out  a  fair  claim  for  Sarzana  as  the 

cradle  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  Bonaparte 

being  the  patronymic  of  a  branch  of  the 

historic    family    of    the     Cadolingi    who 

settled  in  Corsica  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

From  this  branch  the  family  of  Napoleon 

claims  descent. 

On  the  yellow  sands  of  Viar.eggio,  where 

Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 

To  break  the  force  of  winter,  stand, 

on  the  ver}'  spot  where  Shelley's  body  was 
cast  ashore,  and  afterwards  committed  to 
the  flames,  we  may  fitly  bring  to  an  end  our 
pilgrimage  in  Shelley  Land.  The  highly 
dramatic  episode  of  the  burning  of 
Shelley — the  word  cremation,  with  its 
grim  and  prosaic  suggestion  of  Woking, 
seems  inappropriate  in  connection  with 
this  impressive  ceremony — must  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  everyone  who  visits 
this  spot.  The  scene  has  been  described 
by  Trelawney  in  a  piece  of  matchless  prose 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Shelley. 

Standing  here  on  this  beautiful  but 
lonely  shore — the  theatre  of  the  tragic  last 
scene  in  Shelley's  tempest-torn  career — 
we  are  infected  by  the  genius  loci,  and 
haunted  by  memories  of  the  dead  poet ; 
we  seem  to  see  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt 
pouring  libations  of  oil  and  wine  on  the 
funeral  pyre  ;  and,  last  dread  scene  of  all, 
Trelawney  plucking  out  from  the  fier}- 
furnace  the  cor  cordium^ihat  heart  which 
had  remained  entire  and  unharmed,  and 
now  rests  finally  in  the  beautiful  God's 
Acre  at  Rome. 


PHCEBE      STRANGE. 


By   THOMAS    COBB. 


PHCEBE  STRANGE  fixed  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  typewriter, 
and  again  the  busy  "click,  click"  began 
as  her  fingers — ^they  were  long,  thin,  white 
fingers — deftly  pressed  the  keys.  A  pile 
of  manuscript  lay  at  her  left ;  at  her  right 
the  dean  fair 
copy. 
The    small 

ground-floor  in 
Chatham  Row, 
Kentish  Town, 
was  furnished 
with  a  skilful 
disregard  for 
comfort.  The 
chairs  were  so 
slippery  that  it 
was  difficult  to 
sit  upon  them. 
The  springs  of 
the  sofa  had 
broken  in  just 
those  places 
which  were 
likely  to  come 
into  contact 
with  the  bonier 
portions  of  the 
human  form. 
The  white 
blinds  were 
drawn  down  and 
the  gas  was 
lighle  J,  though, 
owin^  to  some 
eccentricity  of 
the    burner, 

Phoebe   had   to  again  the  eusv  "c; 

choose  between 

a  poor  light  and  an  incessant  noise. 
At  twenty-three,  Phcebe  Strange  was, 
perhaps,  prettier  than  she  had  ever  been. 
Her  face,  a  little  pale  this  evening,  was 
small  and  oval,  with  a  pair  of  fine  dark 
eyes.  Her  hair,  too,  was  dark  brown ;  a 
single  tress  fell  free  over  her  left  temple 
as  she  leaned  fonvard  to  her  work. 
Slightly  above  the   average    height,   yet 


hardly  to  be  described  as  a  tall  woman, 
her  figure  was  pleasantly  rounded,  while 
she  had  acquired  quite  unconsciously  the 
art  of  performing  the  most  commonplace 
tasks  gracefully.     Her   dress   was    better 
than    you    would    have    expected   in    the 
occupant    of 
such  a  room — 
neat  and  dark- 
coloured,     but 
admirably      fit- 
ting.    She  had 
taken  off"  a  pair 
of    bangles    in 
order   to   work 
with    greater 
freedom. 

They  insisted 
on  dark  colours 
at^Iickleham 
and  Wrench's, 
the  great  type- 
writer ware- 
house in  Fleet 
Street.  Phcebe 
Strange  had 
been  at  Mickle- 
h  a  m  and 
Wrench's    the 

East  two  years; 
er  duties  to 
afford  instruc- 
tion tb  pur- 
chasers and  fill 
up  her  time  by 
copying  manu- 
scripts. 

As  the  Ameri- 
can    clock     on 
LICK,  clcck"  began.  the  mantelshelf 

struck  half- past 
nine  she  sat  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands 
dropped  idly  into  her  lap,  and  she  re- 
garded the  machine  doubtfully. 

"  I  won't  do  another  line  to-night,"  she 
said. 

Leaving  her  chair  she  began  to  put 
away  the  manuscripts,  and  was  about 
to  cover  the  machine  when  her  landlady 
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"  There  *s  a  gentleman  wants  to  see  you, 
Miss  Strange." 

**  Ask  him  to  come  in,"  said  Phcebe. 

A  tall  young  man  entered,  carrying  a 
billycock  and  stick  in  one  hand,  a  roll  of 
paper  in  the  other.  He  looked  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  would  have  been 
handsome  if  his  face  had  appeared  more 
robust.  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
burned  too  much  midnight  oil  and 
tobacco.  His  face  was  long  and  thin — a 
sensitive  face  with  rather  sunken  eves,  and 
s.  moustache  of  a  lighter  brown  than  his 
hair,  which  was  nearly  black.  His  blue 
serge  suit,  without  being  noticeably 
shabby,  was  creased  in  front  of  the 
shoulders  from  constant  wear ;  he  wore 
a  dark  red  necktie  carelessly  tied  beneath 
a  turn-down  collar. 

**  It 's  too  bad  to  trouble  you  so  late," 
he  said.     **  I  think  you  do  type-writing." 

"  Oh,  yes." 

**  I  saw  a  card  in  a  stationer's  shop  the 
other  day  and  copied  your  address.  It 's 
only  about  a  couple  of  thousand  words." 

**  Will  Monday  be  soon  enough  ?  "  asked 
Phoebe. 

**  I  wanted  it  to-morrow,"  he  answered. 
**  It  doesn't  matter  how  late.  I  *11  call 
about  the  same  time  if  you  can  get  it 
done." 

Phoebe  took  the  roll  of  manuscript,  and 
going  into  the  passage  opened  the  door 
to  let  him  out.  Re-entering  her  room, 
she  sat  down,  untied  the  roll,  and 
smoothed  out  the  paper.  The  title-page 
bore  a  name  and  address,  Raymond  Pat- 
terson, No.  — ,  Brecknock  Road,  N.W. 
The  writing  was  small  and  cramped  ;  a 
little  difficult  to  decipher.  The  pages 
looked  dog's-eared  and  dirty  ;  disreput- 
able, as  though  from  frequent  rejection. 
Coffee  seemed  to  have  been  spilled  over 
the  outer  page,  and  there  were  marks  of  a 
blue  pencil.  As  for  the  storj-  itself, 
Phoebe  had  copied  a  dozen  more  or  less 
like  it. 

The  following  day  was  Saturday,  but  it 
was  later  than  usual  in  the  afternoon 
when  Phoebe  left  Mickleham  and  Wrench's 
office.  A  play  had  come  in  to  be  type- 
written, and  she  had  stayed  to  finish  it. 
She  felt  tired  as  she  rode  home  outside  a 
'bus,  and  the  work  she  had  promised  to 
finish  weighed  upon  her  mind.  The 
breeze  revived  her  to  some  extent,  but 
she  hurried  over  her  meal  and  helped  the 
landlady  to  clear  the  table.  The  machine 
required  a  fresh  tape,  and  as  she  fixed  it, 
she  wished  she  had  nothing  more  to  do 
that  day.      However,  Mr.  Patterson    was 


coming  at  half-past  nine,  and  there  H:as 
not  much  time  to  spare ;  she  sat  down, 
pushed  back  her  cuffs,  leaned  aside  to 
look  at  his  manuscript,  and  began. 

The  bell  rang  as  she  was  finishing  the 
last  page  but  one  ;  she  Looked  up  without 
rising  from  her  chair  as  Raymond  Patter- 
son entered. 

*'  I  am  just  finishing  your  story,"  she 
said. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  before  my  time." 

"  I  sha'n't  be  manv  minutes,"  Phoebe 
answered,  **  if  vou  will  sit  down." 

Raymond  sat  down  on  the  broken- 
springed  sofa,  watching  her  fingers  as 
they  struck  the  small  circular  keys.  An 
occasional  expression  of  perplexity  as  she 
hesitated  at  a  word,  slightly  frowning, 
seemed  to  become  her. 

**  Oh,  why  don't  you  write  legibly ! " 
she  cried  presently,  and  coming  to  her 
side  he  leaned  forward  to  her  aid.  **  Now," 
she  added,  **  I  must  keep  you  while  I  check 
the  copy." 

**  May  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  taking  the 
manuscript  I  will  read  to  you,"  she  jsaid. 

Leaning  back  in  her  chair,  turning 
slightly  so  that  the  gaslight  fell  on  her 
page,  Phoebe  began  to  read.  He  was 
struck  by  the  pleasant  quality  of  her  low 
voice,  especially  as  she  was  reading  his 
own  work.  Now  and  then  he  corrected 
some  errors,  and  laying  the  page  on  the 
table  she  took  the  ink-eraser  and  made  the 
necessar}'  alteration.  Then,  when  the 
end  was  reached  they  counted  the  words, 
and  Raymond  took  a  few  shillings  and 
coppers  from  his  pocket. 

**  I  feel  rather  like  a  brute  to  keep 
you  at  the  mill  so  late,"  he  said,  taking 
his  hat  and  looking  down  into  her  face. 
'*  I  'm  afraid  you  're  awfully  tired,"  he 
added. 

Unaccustomed  to  any  kind  of  sympathy, 
Phoebe  raised  her  eyes.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  his  which  brought  an  answer- 
ing smile  as  she  opened  the  door.  Too 
weary  to  read,  she  lay  on  the  sofa  after  he 
was  gone,  thinking  about  her  visitor.  She 
had  come  into  contact  with  ver\'  few  men 
beyond  those  who  assisted  in  the  sale  of 
typewriters  at  Mickleham  and  Wrench's. 
Her  father's  collapse  having  occurred  at 
the  time  when  she  would  have  begun  to 
see  more,  her  life  had  been  destitute  of 
that  natural  companionship,  and  was  likely 
to  remain  so.  Yet  she  possessed  strong, 
if  hardly  awakened,  domestic  instincts,  and 
her  scarcely  formulated  desire  was  to  be 
a  wife  and  mother.  Nothing,  however, 
seemed  more  unlikely. 
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During  the  ensuing  week  she  thought  of 
Raymond  occasionally,  and  one  evening 
touards  its  end  he  came  to  Chatham  Row 
again.  So  at  intervals  during  the  follow- 
ing two  months  she  saw  himi  He  alwavs 
hrought  and  fetched  his  manuscripts,  and 
frequently  stayed  longer  than  could  be 
considered  entirely  necessarj-. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Phcebe  stood  at 
herwindow,  staring  out  at  the  patchof  green 
opposite,  hesitating 
whether   to  go  for 


■alk  c 


give 


to  that  sense  of 
indolence  which 
tempted  her  on 
every  Sabbath.  The 
neather  afforded 
some  excuse,  the 
afternoon  being  hot 
and  oppressive,  and 
conveying  a  threat 
of  rain.  Finally, 
she  put  on  her  hat 
and  jacket,  took  her 
umbrella,  and  set 
forth  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Holloway. 
She  had  not  walked 
far  before  the  rain 
began,  and,  turning, 
she  hurried  back 
towards  Chatham 
Row.  Some  child- 
ren ran  past  on 
their  way  from 
Sunday  -  school, 
n'hile  a  few  servants 
loitered  still  with 
their  lovers.  Near 
her  own  turning 
Phoebe  recognised 
Ra\-tnond  Patterson 
stnding  quickly  to- 
wards her,  wearing 
his    usual    serge  ■  ' 

suit,  with  the  coat-  pr-ACivc  his  hanh 

collar  turned  up. 

"  You  look  rather  wet !  "  she  exclaimed, 
coming  within  a  few  yards. 

"  Isn't  it  a  deluge!  " 

"  If  you  come  with  me,"  she  said,  "  I 
will  lend  you  an  umbrella."  He  turned, 
walking  by  her  side,  placing  his  hand  on 
her  umbrella  and  holding  it  to  shelter 
them  both.  "It's  pouring  harder  than 
ever,"  she  added,  reaching  the  garden 
gate.     "  Come  in  and  wait  a  few  minutes." 

Phoebe  took  her  latch-key  from  her 
pocket  and  opened  the  door.  She  felt  no 
jnore  hesitation  about  asking  him  to  enter 
her  lodging  than  she  woultl  have  done  to 


invite  him  to  come  into  her  father's  house 
a  few  jcars  ago. 

Raj'mond  shook  some  of  the  rain  off  his 
hat  and  hung  it  on  a  peg  in  the  passage, 
turning  down  his  coat-collar  as  he  entered 
the  room.  A  clean  cloth  covered  half  the 
table,  and  on  this  stood  a  tray  arranged 

"I    sha'n't   be    half    a    minute,"    cried 
Phcebe,  opening  the  folding-door,  and  a 
few    moments  later 
,  ,  she  returned    with- 

out her  hat,  her 
face  prettily  flushed 
after  the  rapid  walk 
home. 

Awfully  good 


of 


'  gi-^'e 


shelter,"  he  said. 

"  You  looked  so 
forlorn  I  hadn't  the 
heart  to  abstain," 
she  answered,  ring- 
ing the  bell.  When 
the  landlady  came 
she  asked  for  an 
extra  cup  and 
saucer;  then,  going 
to  the  sideboard, 
stooped  to  look 
inside. 

Raymond  stood 
with  his  back  to 
the  florid  fireplace 
decoration,  observ- 
ing her  movements. 
Everyaction  seemed 
to  be  instinct  with 
a  grace  which 
exalted  the  most 
commonplace  func- 
tions. After  j-ears 
of  a  lonely  life  in 

lodgings,   it  was 
agreeable  to  watch 
ON  am  f  MHREt-LA.  hcr'about  the  room. 

There  was  a  sense 
of  homeliness  only  appreciable  by  a  man 
like  himself.  Phoebe  brought  forth  half 
XI  plum  cake  and  a  pot  of  marmalade,  then 
sitting  down  at  the  table,  began  to  cut 
thin  slices  from  a  loaf, 

"You  must  excuse  the  works  being 
visible,"  she  said,  looking  up  brightly. 

"  It  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty,"  he 
answered. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  took  their 
places :  she  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he 
on  her  lef.  hand. 

"Don't  you  find  it  a  little  slow  living 
here  alone  f "  he  asked. 
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**  You  see,  I  haven't  much  time  to  think 
about  it  except  Sundays." 

*'  You  seem  to  work  from  the  time  you 
gzt  up  till  you  go  to  bed." 

"  I  don't  mind  it,"  she  said.  "  If  I  did 
I  suppose  I  shouldn't  do  it.  Or  perhaps 
1  choose  the  lesser  evil." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

*'  Well,  there  are  little  things  one  would 
rather  not  do  without.  My  overtime  work 
lets  me  have  them." 

He  glanced  at  her  neatly  fitting  frock 
with  understanding. 

**  Try  the  cake,"  she  said.  "  I  can 
recommend  it.  I  am  a  judge  of  cake, 
and  I  never  allow  it  to  grow  stale." 

*'Are  you  going  to  take  a  holiday 
soon  .^  "  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

**  Are  you  ?" 

**  No,  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  away  this 
year,"  he  answered,  in  the  most  casual 
tone.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and  they 
laughed  with  a  tinge  of  regret  in  their 
gaiety. 

The  meal  was  spun  out  to  an  immoderate 
length.  The  rain  had  ceased  some  time 
ago,  and  when  the  setting  sun  lighted  the 
room  for  a  moment  Raymond  rose. 

"It  has  left  off  now,"  he  said;  "I 
sha'n't  want  your  umbrella."  He  held 
forth  his  hand.  "  I  feel  as  if  that  shower 
has  done  me  no  end  of  good,  Miss 
Strange." 

Phoebe  did  not  leave  the  house  again 
that  day.  She  possessed  a  small  collection 
of  books,  cheap  editions,  of  a  character 
which  seemed  to  bear  testimony  to  a  taste 
for  the  best.  With  these  she  passed  the 
evening,  now  and  then  pausing  at  some 
reminiscence  of  the  tea-table,  when  a 
happy  smile  would  flit  across  her  face. 

As  the  hot  weeks  passed,  Raymond  still 
continued  to  bring  manuscripts,  and  one 
evening  when  he  reached  the  door  Phoebe 
happened  to  be  on  the  step. 

**  The  house  is  too  suffocating ! "  she 
cried.  **  I  felt  I  must  come  out,  if  I  died 
for  it." 

He  put  his  manuscript  in  his  jacket 
pocket,  asking  permission  to  accompany 
her. 

**  I  suppose,"  she  said,  walking  along 
Hampstead  Road,  **  you  know  you  're 
writing  ever  so  much  better  ?  " 

**  I  know  why,  too." 

"  Your  last  story  was  awfully  good." 

**  You  have  given  me  a  new  lease  of 
life,"  he  said. 

"  Had  the  old  one  nearly  expired  ?  " 

**  You  see,"  he  explained,  never  loth 
to  talk  about  himself,  "I  had  got  into  a 


rut.  Things  hadn't  been  exactly  encourag- 
ing.    When  I  came  to  London " 

**  How  long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"Eight  years.  I  had  sold  one  or  two 
little  things  *  beforehand.  I  intended  to 
take  the  world  by  storm.  The  little 
money  I  had  soon  went;  but  the  other 
things  hung  fire.  It  took  a  few  years  to 
knock  the  ambition  out  of  me — to  knead 
me  into  a  plodding  journeyman.  1  have 
as  much  originality  left  in  me  as  your 
typewriter " 

"  You  certainly  don't  produce  so  fair  a 
copy,"  she  laughed. 

"  One  gets  beaten  out  to  the  average," 
he  continued.  **  Just  a  harping  on  one 
eternal  string.  Jack  and  Jill,  always 
going  up  and  tumbling  down,  sometimes 
with  a  broken  head,  at  others  a  leg,  and  so 
forth.  But,"  he  said,  "  upon  my  word, 
I  think  I  *m  turning  out  better  stuff,  thanks 
to  you." 

"What  have  I  done.?" 

"You've  come  into  my  life  somehow. 
I  had  been  living  like  a  hermit " 

"  Still,  you  did  manage  to  live,  that  * 
something,"  she  suggested. 

"  Yes,  but  I  had  pretty  well  ceased  to 
care  for  anything  else.  Now — well,  I  *m 
on  the  job  again.  Not  that  much  has 
come  of  it  yet." 

They  parted  at  Phoebe's  door,  and  for  a 
few  days  did  not  meet  again.  But  on  the 
Friday  week  he  arrived  about  nine  o'clock, 
on  this  occasion  without  the  customary 
roll  of  paper.  f 

"  I  've  got  a  couple  of  stalls  for  the 
*Mask,*"  he  said.  "They're  making 
some  alterations  in  the  cast,  and  I  've  got 
to  write  a  par.  for  the  Evening  Orb.  I 
thought  perhaps  you — you  wouldn't  mind 
coming." 

"  I  should  like  it  immensely,"  she 
answered,  without  a  sign  of  hesitation. 

"  Then  I  '11  call  for  you.  Will  half-past 
six  do  .?  " 

"  Nicely.  That  will  give  us  time  to 
walk  part  of  the  way.  Well/'  she  asked, 
"  have  you  negotiated  anything  }  " 

He  shook  his  head  ruefully. 

"  Why  don't  you  write  something  long 
enough  to  make  a  book  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"  I  have  just  begun " 

"  You  might  let  me  have  it  by  instal- 
ments. I  haven't  a  line  in  hand  just 
now." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  You  see,  I  don't  feel  very  confident 
it '11  go  off.     Besides " 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  cried 
Phoebe.  "  I  sha'n't  go  with  you  to-morrow." 
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"Oh,  isn't  that  a  little  too  bad!"  he 
said,  looking  his  disappointment. 

"  You  must  have  the  tale  typed,"  she 
msisted.  "Nothing  in  your  abominable 
handwriting  will  stand  a  chance.  Let  mc 
do  it." 

"  Oh,  but  I  couldn't  without ." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  won't  go  with  yoii 
to-morrow.  I  have  nothing  to  do.  There 's 
the  machine  pining  fora  job.  If  you  were 
to  bring  the  manuscript  round  as  you 
write  it  and  dictate,  I  could  reel  it  off  in 
no  time." 

He  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  fender. 


gnawing  his  moustnche,  as  he  looked  down 
at  her  eager,  slightly  flushed  face. 

"  Do  you  know  you  're  making  a  rather 
unconventional  suggestion  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  wish  you  hadn't  said  that!"  she 
cried. 

"  i  beg  your  pardon " 

'*  Please  don't  do  it  a;:ain.  Weil,"  she 
added,  "  is  it  a  bargain?  If  I  go  to  the 
theatre  with  you  to-morrow,  will  you  bring 
the  first  instalment  oni^Ionday?" 

"Yes,'*  he  said,  and  she  hurried  him 
away,  declaring  she  had  a  busy  hour  bctore 
her.  Indeed,  she  had  many  busy  hours 
before  she  slept.  From  the  bottom  of  a 
large  trunk  Phcebe  disinterred  a  dress  of 
some  thin   dark  material.     Having  put  it 
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on,  she  summoned  the  landlady  to  pin 
certain  alterations.  She  turned  aside  a 
portion  below  the  throat,  and  sat  up  into 
the  small  hours  fashioning  a  frock  suitable 
to  accompany  Raymond  on  the  morrow. 
«  «  *  tt 

On  Monday  evening  he  arrived  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement.  Taking  the 
manuscript,  Phcebe  untied  it  and  smoothed 
it  out. 

"  '  The  New  Code,' "  she  said  ;  "  not  a 
bad  title.     Now,  let's  begin  at  once." 

She  sat  down  before  the  machine,  and 
for  a  long  time  there  was  no  sound  besides 
its  "click,  click"  and  Raymond's  voice 
slowly  dictating  words  and  punctuation. 
At  last,  observing  that  she  looked  terribly 
tired,  he  rose. 

"No  more  to-night.  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  "  he  asked,  as  Phoebe  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  her  hands  rested  in 
her  lap. 

"  It  will  do,"  she  answered. 

"  If  it  succeeds,  I  have  you  to  thank," 
he  said  again  and  again  as  the  story  grew. 
"  It  is  half  yours.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
you  I  should  never  have  begun  it." 

This  was  scarcely  an  esaggeration.  The 
value  of  an  applauding  listener  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  immense  to 
him.  Her  praise  spurred  him  on  to  fresh 
efforts,  while  as  the  weeks  passed,  Phoebe's 
interest  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  venture 
was  scarcely  exceeded  by  its  author's. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  send  it  ?"  she 
asked  one  evening  when  "  The  End  "  was 
written,  with  a  broken  line  beneath  the 
words.     He  named  a  firm  of  publishers- 

"  You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  am  not 
without  experience.  They'll  most  likely 
send  it  back,  but  they  won't  keep  it  more 
than  a  fortnight.  1  know  their  ways.  Off 
it  goes  to-morrow  morning,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  celebrate  the  event." 

"Too  previous,"  said  Phoebe.  "We'll 
wait  till  it 's  accepted," 

"  That  may  be  never." 

She  shook  her  head  confidently. 

"  My  good  fairy !  "  he  said. 

Some  anxious  days  followed.  Often 
on  coming  forth  from  ^lickleham  and 
Wrench's  at  seven  o'clock,  Phoebe  found 
Raymond  waiting  for  her. 

"  Any  news  ?  "  These  were  always  her 
first  words, 

"  Not  a  word." 
Anj'one  would  think  it  was  your  first," 


shes, 


"  I  know  it 's  the  best — if  1  can  only  get 


/enings   later   he  met  her  with  : 
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melancholy  face  than  usual.    The  story 
had  been  returned  that  morning. 

"  You  have  sent  it  out  again  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,  but " 

"You  can't  expect  it  to  sell  the  first 
time,"  she  insisted,  and  some  more  slow 
weeks  went  by.  Then  the  manuscript  was 
once  again  returned  to  its  owner. 

"  It 's  no  good,"  said  Raymond ;  "  I 
shall  stick  to  bread-and-butter  stories ;  I 
can  sell  them.     I  shall  turn  it  up." 

"  No,"  answered  Phoebe,  "  give  it  to 
me.  I'll  be  your  agent,  and  you  shall 
hear  no  more  about  it  till  it 's  sold." 

That  evening  Phoebe  untied  the  parcel 
and  carefully  cleaned  some  of  the  pages 
with  bread.  With  a  hot  iron  she  smoothed 
the  dog's-eared  corners ;  then,  having  re- 
typewritten  the  first  page  and  the  last, 
despatched  it  by  parcels  post  on  her  way 
to  Fleet  Street  the  following  morning. 

"You'll  see,"  she  said  the  same  even- 
ing, "  I  shall  bring  you  luck." 

"  My  Mascotte  ! "  he  answered  ;  "  where 
have  you  sent  the  thing  ?  " 

She  named  the  firm  of  publishers. 

**  You  might  as  well  have  pitched  it  in 
the  sea,"  he  said  ;  "  they  're  too  good  for 
my  stuff." 

Time  passed,  a  month  or  more  ;  Christ- 
mas came,  and  Raymond  went  to  spend  it 
with  his  people  in  the  country.  Phoebe 
stayed  at  Chatham  Row.  She  built  castles 
in  the  air  that  evening.  Her  faith  in 
Raymond  was  illimitable.  He  was  doing 
excellent  work,  and  selling  quite  a  fair 
number  of  short  stories.  It  was  true,  as 
he  said,  that  he  had  wrought  better  since 
he  had  known  her.  He  realised  that  she 
had  exerted  a  revivifying  influence.  Phoebe 
Strange  was  one  of  those  cheerful,  helpful 
women  who  cannot  fail  to  brighten  the  life 
of  any  man  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact.  The  pity  of  it  was  that  she  came 
into  contact  with  so  few.  A  few  years  and 
the  bloom  would  be  off  her  beauty.     But  if 

Raymond  made  a  success 

«  «  «  « 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
January  when,  looking  out  of  her  bed- 
room window,  Phoebe  saw  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  fire  burnt  worse  than  usual 
that  morning,  and  she  was  on  her  knees 
holding  a  newspaper  in  front  of  the  bars 
when  the  postman  knocked. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  "  R.  Patter- 
son, Esq.,  care  of  Miss  Strange." 

But   a   slight   breakfast   was   hers  that 

morning.     She  must  be  late  at  the  office 

for  once.    On  reaching  No.  — ,  Brecknock 

^oad,  she  saw  Raymond  standing  by  the 


window  of  the  ground-floor,  of  which  he 
had  the  use  only  for  his  meals.  As  he 
looked  out  she  waved  the  envelope,  bring- 
ing him  excitedly  to  the  door. 

"  Why  didn't  you  open  it  ?  "  he  asked, 
breaking  the  seal.     "  By  Jove ! " 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  she  cried.  His  eyes 
flashed  an  answer.  "  I  mustn't  stay,"  she 
added,  and  was  down  the  steps  before  he 
could  prevent  her.  She  knew  h^  would 
be  waiting  that  evening,  and  looked  out 
for  him  on  leaving  the  office. 

Putting  his  hand  familiarly  on  her  arm, 
he  accompanied  her  along  the  slushy, 
crowded  street.  The  air  was  damp  and 
cold,  and  they  walked  quickly. 

"  I  didn't  have  time  to  thank  you !  "  he 
said  as  they  hastened  westward. 

**  Oh !  I  have  done  nothing." 

"  Everything.     If  it 's  a  success " 

"  It  will  be." 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  it  isn't  only 
one's  self.  People  have  pinned  their 
faith  to  one.  Failure  is  humiliating,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  substantial  incon- 
veniences. We  dine  here,"  he  added, 
stopping  at  the  door  of  an  Italian 
restaurant. 

The  long,  narrow  room,  with  its  crimson 
cushioned  seats  and  white-topped  tables, 
struck  hot  after  the  dismal  street.  Several 
men  were  already  dining,  and  a  few 
women.  The  atmosphere  was  redolent  of 
tobacco.  They  found  a  corner  table  at 
the  farther  end,  and  sitting  down,  Phoebe 
took  off  her  gloves  with  an  almost  child- 
like sense  of  pleasurable  anticipation, 
while  Raymond  studied  the  car/e.  His 
orders  were  capped  by  a  flask  of  Chianti. 

He  lifted  his  glass,  and  she,  after  a 
glance  around  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  looking,  touched  its  rim  with  her  own. 

"  Success  to  our  venture ! "  he  said. 
**  It's  yours  as  much  as  mine " 

"  You  arc  the  organist,  I  am  only  the 
blower ! " 

"  Ah,  you  gave  the  inspiration,  such  as 
it  was,"  he  said. 

There  was  still  a  weary  time  to  wait, 
but  at  last,  towards  the  middle  of  April, 
the  first  proofs  arrived.  Before  the  book 
appeared  Raymond  was  reduced  so  low 
that  he  hesitated  about  subscribing  to  a 
press  -  cutting  agency.  He  yielded  to 
Phoebe's  persuasion,  however,  and  from 
the  first  the  thing  seemed  to  "  catch  on." 

"  I  believe  I  've  \vorked  the  oracle  at 
last,"  he  said,  meeting  her,  as  he  did  often 
now,  outside  ^lickleham  and  Wrench's. 
There  's  a  column  in  the  Telephone^  signed 
by  Bickerstaffe.  Let's  go  down  to  the 
Embankment." 
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On  the  Embankment  they  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  seats  while  he  read  the  review. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  cried,  resting  the  paper 
on  his  luiees,  "  it  looks  as  if  we  've  knocked 
'«m." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  out,"  she 
said  quietly. 

"Just  what  I  can't  do,  dear  little  girl ! 


black  cut-away  coat  and  a  tall   hat — the 
first  time  within  Phcebe's  experience. 

Then,  when  the  evenings  began  to 
darken  earlier  and  the  mornings  felt  crisp 
and  fresh,  a  week  or  two  went  by  without 
a  meeting.  Phcebe  was  in  her  sitting- 
room  after  supper  one  night  when  Ray- 
mon<j  came.     A  glance  assured  her  tliat 


1  can't  leave  you  out  of  anjthing."  And 
so  it  appeared.  As  surely  as  a  good  notice 
reached  him,  it  was  communicated  to 
Phtebe.  The  success  of  the  work  was 
unequivocal:  a  second  edition  had  been 
quickly  exhausted,  a  third:  was  in  the 
press.  The  publisher  had  given  a  cheque 
i  Raymond  appeared  in  a 


something  had  gone  wrong.  He  re- 
tained her  hand  in  his  longer  than 
usual,  his  manner  appeared  more  dejected 
than  it  had  done  since  Fortune  began 
to  smile. 

"I  wanted,"  he  said,  sitting  down,  "to 
hear  what  you  think  of  a  plot  I  've  got  in 
my  head." 
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**  It  must  be  rather  a  melancholy  one!  " 
she  cried. 

**  It  is.  To  begin  with,  I  want  you  to 
imagine  two  people  situated  very  much  as 
we  are.  The  man  met  the  girl  at  a  time 
when  he  was  pretty  low  down.  She 
brought  a  sweet  influence  into  his  life  and 
he  fell  in  love.  But  the  fall  w^as  so  gentle 
and  gradual  that  he  hardly  knew.  At  first 
he  regarded  her  as  the  bravest  little 
chum " 

"  Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  watching  his  grave 
face. 

**  I  must  tell  you  an  incident  in  his 
past  life,**  Raymond  continued — **  a  very 
commonplace  incident.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  a 
year  older  than  himself " 

**  He — he  fell  in  love  twice  over  then," 
said  Phoebe. 

"  She  was  a  good  girl,  this  boyish  flame  ; 
she  had  a  small  income  ;  she  was  pretty, 
too  ;  and  she  promised  to  be  his  wife.  He 
struggled  along  without  success  for  years, 
but  all  this  time  she  clung  to  him." 

•*  And  he  ?'*  asked  Phoebe. 

"  You  forget,  dear." 

She  looked  into  Ra}Tnond's  eyes. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  she  said.     "  Stupid  of  me  !  " 

"This  girl — the  country  mouse,"  he 
went  on,  **  might  have  married  a  curate  at 
any  time.  She  didn*t.  She  clung  to  the 
other  fellow,  whom  she  seldom  saw ; 
wrote  long  letters  full  of  good  advice 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  As  years  passed 
they  grew  apart.  She  disapproved  of 
some  of  his  work.  Perhaps  she  became 
a  little  narrow  —  Evangelical  ;  and  he 
wasn't  inclined  that  way,  you  know.  Then, 
at  last,"  said  Raymond,  **  his  success 
came.  He  was  called  upon  to  stand  and 
deliver,  as  it  were — that's  as  far  as  it*& 
worked  out  at  present,  Phoebe." 

"A  difficult  situation,"  she  remarked, 
her  eyes  on  the  worn  carpet. 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  man  can 
marry  a  girl  he  no  longer  cares  for — caring 
for  the — the  other  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

''Phoebe.?" 

"  Yes." 

"What  is  the  solution.?" 

**  Oh  !  your  hero  must  keep  his  troth." 

"  For  God's  sake,"  he  cried,  "  don't  call 
him  a  hero  !  " 

**  No."  she  said,  **  it  isn't  up  to  date." 

"  At  least,"  he  suggested,  "  he  ought  to 
explain " 

**  It  would  be  braver  to  break  with  the 
girl  and  have  done  with  it,"  said  Phoebe. 
"  Only  there 's  a  difficulty.  The — the 
other   girl   could   never   marry   the   man. 


Oh !  she  couldn't  do  it.  The  first  has 
wasted  her  life  for  him.  Her  best  days  are 
gone " 

**  Yes,  she  is  thirty-two." 

"  You  will  have  to  make  him  muiry 
her,"  said  Phoebe,  rising. 

**  I  sha'n't  see  you  for  a  week,"  he 
answered.  **  I  am  going  to  see  my — ^my 
people." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  have  worked 
out  your  plot." 

**  Yes,"  he  returned.  "  I  hope  yet  to- 
find  a  way.     Good-bye,  dear  girl." 

*'  Good-bye,"  she  said  drearily.  And 
after  he  had  let  himself  out  Phoebe  stood 
where  he  had  left  her.  During  the  follow- 
ing week  she  went  to  and  from  the  office  as- 
usual.  Every  day  she  rode  to  the  City  and 
back  on  the  same  'bus. 

The  weather  was  unusually  fine  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  the  London  streets  had 
never  seemed  so  oppressive.  Work  was  a 
nuisance,  and  yet  she  found  in  it  her  only 
resource.  At  last  the  week  ended.  On 
the  morning  that  Raymond  was  due  in 
London  she  rose  in  better  spirits,  and  on 
leaving  Mickleham  and  WVench's  at  seven, 
saw  him  waiting. 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  days  of 
his  anxiety  when  she  used  eagerly  to  read 
his  face.  This  evening  it  wore  a  smile  of 
greeting,  but  she  no  longer  dared  interro- 
gate him  as  they  threaded  the  crowd.  He 
talked  incessantly.  The  book  had  reached 
a  fifth  edition.  Reaching  the  restaurant 
where  he  had  taken  her  before,  he  pushed 
back  the  swing-door. 

"  Our  table  's  disengaged  !  "  he  cried, 
and  she  observed  that  he  ordered  a  similar 
dinner,  including  a  flask  of  Chianti. 

**  Do  you  remember  that  night  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  perfectly." 

"  I  shall  never  forget " 

"  A  hazardous  vow,"  she  said. 

"  Shall  you  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  He 
regarded  her  strangely  as  he  refilled  his 
glass. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  " 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  pity  me  I "  she  cried 
petulantly. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  somewhere,"  he 
said,  finishing  his  wine  and  rising. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  the  theatre." 

**  Do  you  mind  a  music-hall  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been " 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said.  "You  never  have 
an  objection.  The  best  chum  a  man  ever 
had,  Phoebe  !     Hi !  hansom  !  "  he  shouted. 

They  stayed  at  the  music-hall  till  eleven 
o'clock,   though    Phoebe    saw    little    that 
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passed  on  the  stage.  Then,  entering 
another  cab,  they  were  driven  towards 
home.  At  the  comer  of  Camden  Road, 
Ra}-niond  put  up  his  stick,  and  the  horse 
stopped.  It  was  a  dreary  night ;  rain 
began  to  drizzle  as  they  alighted.  He 
offered  his  arm,  and  when  she  placed  her 
hand  upon  it,  pressed  it  to  his  side. 


"  How " 

"  There  was  only  one  way,"  he  answered. 
"  I  found  the  man  couldn't  take  another 
and  keep  his  self-respect.     So  I " 

They  had  reached  the  garden-gate  and, 
stopping,  Phoebe  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-night,"  she  said. 


"  I  am  leaving  the  neighbourhood,"  he 
said,  a  few  yards  from  her  turning.  "  I  felt 
I  must  have  one  more " 

"  Are  you  going  soon  } "  she  asked. 

"At  once.  To-morrow  I  go  back  to 
Castleton." 

"  Have  you — have  you  worked  out  the 
end  of  that  plot  yet.=  "  she  inquired  as 
they  turned  into  Chatham  Row. 


■'  PhcBbe,  1— I  can't " 

"Good-night,  Raymond," 

"  Dear  litde  girl " 

She  drew  closer,  raising  her  chin.  He 
stooped  to  kiss  her.  But  as  his  lips 
touched  Phcebe's  she  turned  and  passed 
through  the  small  garden.  She  opened 
the  door  with  her  latch-key  as  Raymond 
walked  dejectedly  away. 
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PICTURES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF   NELSON. 


By    CLARK    RUSSELL. 


SKETCHES  AND    INCIDENTS. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June, 
1799,  eighteen  ships  of  the  line 
were  anchored  in  order  of  battle  in  Naples 
Bay.  At  the  mizzen-royal-masthead  of 
the  Foudroyant  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Nelson  was  shaking.  On  the  quarter-deck 
of  this  same  ship  were  seated  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  What  did  the  Jacks 
think  .^  Why,  of  course  they  envied  him. 
Moreover,  Lady  Hamilton  had  contrived 
to  render  herself  very  popular  with  the 
ieamen  under  Nelson.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  had  she  been  the  instrument  of 
rescuing  a  man  from  the  lash. 

Presently  a  Neapolitan  boat  was  observed 
to  be  makmg  for  the  ship.  In  her  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  Caracciolo,  a  man  so 
intimately  identified  with  Nelson's  name 
that  people  who  have  nothing  to  say  about 
the  Nile  and  Copenhagen  will  talk  to  you 
with  knowledge  of  the  hanging  of  this  poor 
devil.  He  was  a  Prince,  a  man  of  ancient 
descent,  originally  Greek.  He  had  risen 
to  the  post  of  Commodore  in  the  Neapol- 
itan navy.  He  had  attended  the  King  and 
Queen  to  Palermo,  then  got  leave  to  return 
to  Naples,  where  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Parthenopeian  Republic,  served  as  an 
Admiral,  and  commanded  a  force  against 
some  of  the  royal  frigates.  He  haji 
retired  to  a  fort  from  which  he  had  made 
his  escape  up  country. 

A  traitor  he  was  certainly,  and  therefore 
a  villain.  On  the  previous  29th  of  May 
Captain  Foote  wTOte  to  Lord  Nelson  : 
"Caracciolo  threatens  a  second  attack 
with  a  considerable  addition  of  force." 
Spite  of  his  disguise,  he  was  recognised 
and  seized  by  some  banditti,  and  brought 
away  from  the  Calabrian  cave  in  which  he 
had  been  hiding.  He  was  dragged  on 
board  the  ship  and  placed  in  charge  of  an 
oflicer,  who  described  him  as  a  short, 
thick-set  man  of  apparent  strength,  but 
haggard  with  misery  and  want  :  "His 
clothing   in  wretched   condition,  but   his 


countenance  denoting  stem  resplution  to 
endure  that  misery  like  a  man." 

Count  Thum  was  Commodore  and  Com- 
mander of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  frigate  La 
Miner  va.  On  Caracciolo  coming  on  board, 
the  Count  was  ordered  to  assemble  five  of 
the  senior  officers  under  his  command  to 
inquire  into  the  accusation  of  rebellion 
made  against  the  prisoner,  who  was  further 
charged  with  firing  at  the  Sicilian  colours 
hoisted  on  the  Minerva.  This  court- 
martial  was  held  on  board  the  Foudroyant^ 
and  it  has  generally  been  felt  that,  seeing 
that  La  Minetva  was  within  convenient 
reach  of  a  boat,  a  British  man-of-war  was 
not  a  proper  place  in  which  to  have  tried 
Caracciolo.  His  defence,  as  reported  by 
one  who  was  present,  ran  as  follows :  **  I 
am  accused,"  he  said,  "  of  deserting  my 
King  in  distress  and  leaguing  with  his 
enemies.  The  accusation  is  so  far  false 
that  the  King  deserted  me  and  all  his 
faithful  subjects.  It  is  well  known  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  our  frontier  was  covered 
by  an  army  under  General  Mack  superior 
to  the  advancing  enemy,  and  you  are  aware 
that  money  is  the  sinews  of  war.  The 
King  collected  everything  that  could  be 
converted  into  specie  on  pretence  of  pay- 
ing that  army,  embarked  it  in  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Vanguard^  even  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  five  hundred  casks,  and 
fled  with  it  to  Palermo,  there  to  riot  in 
luxurious  safety.  Who  was  then  the 
traitor — the  King  or  myself  }  " 

All  this  was  much  to  the  point.  The 
court,  however,  without  losing  time  found 
him  guilty,  and  Nelson  signed  a  certain 
mandate  to  Count  Thurn  in  which  occurs 
this  ver}'  grim  passage :  **  You  are  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  cause  the  said 
sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion upon  the  said  Francisco  Caracciolo 
accordingly  by  hanging  him  at  the  fore- 
yardarm  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  frigate, 
La  Minerva^  under  your  command,  at  five 
o'clock  this  evening,  and  to  cause  him^  to 
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hang  there  until  sunset,  when  you  will 
have  his  body  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
the  sea." 

This  gave  the  unhappy  man  two  hours 
in  which  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
The  execution  was  by  many  deemed  little 
less  than  murder,  and  it  was  widely 
believed  that  the  abrupt  hanging  at  the 
yardarm  of  a  ship  of  a  man  occupying 
Caracciolo's  social  position  was  wholly 
due  to  Lady  Hamilton,  for  certainly 
mercifulness,  and  not  cruelty,  was  one  of 
Nelson's  predominating  qualities.  It  never 
will  be  known  whether  or  not  the  wretched 
woman  bore  any  part  in  this  unfortunate 
business..  The  man  was  hanged.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  hanged  at  a  yardarm  } 
I  saw  a  marine  hanged  at  the  yardarm  of 
a  gun-boat  in  the  Bay  of  Pechili.  I  well 
remember  the  explosion  of  a  single  gun 
from  the  frigate's  side,  the  exhibition  of  a 
black  flag  at  the  royal  mast-head,  and 
simultaneously  the  swaying  of  a  figure  at 
the  gun-boat* s  yardarm.  What  a  ghastly 
pendulum !  How  thankful  I  was  when 
those  dreadful  vibrations  ceased,  and  when 
the  thing  hung- over  the  water  motionless, 
suggestive,  at  all  events,  of  freedom  from 
suffering.  Hanging  is  the  most  undigni- 
fied death  a  man  can  die,  even  when  he  is 
locked  up  from  the  public  gaze  and  there 
is  nobody  but  sheriffs,  warders,  and 
reporters  to  stare  at  him.  But  to  be 
** tucked  up"  at  the  yardarm  in  the  full 
gaze  of  a  whole  fleet,  and  within '  sight  of 
a  populous  shore  !  The  seamen  crowded 
into  the  rigging  of  the  ships  to  view  the 
sight.  It  was  only  an  Italian  Prince,  they 
said,  and  an  Admiral  of  Naples  that  was 
hanging — a  person  of  very  light  estimation 
compared  to  the  lowest  man  in  a  British 
vessel! 

An  extraordinary  incident  in  connection 
with  this  execution  is  related  by  Parsons. 
Whilst  the  Foudroyant  was  in  the  Bay  the 
King  went  on  board  of  her;  with  him 
were  his  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Acton, 
and  some  foreign  Ambassadors.  Nelson 
abandoned  his  cabin  to  the  King,  and 
slept  in  the  first  lieutenant's.  A  crowd  of 
cooks  accompanied  the  King,  and  Parsons 
declares  that  never  did  the  midshipmen 
fare  so  sumptuously  as  during  the  King's 
long  stay  on  board  the  ship.  Some  days 
after  the  execution  of  Caracciolo,  Parsons 
was  roused  with  the  information  that 
the  King  was  on  deck.  He  does  not 
explain  the  duty  that  obliged  him  to 
attend  the  King.  He  cursed  him  for 
his  bad  taste  in  rising  so  early,  and 
hurrying  up  found  his  Majesty  gazing 
through  a  spy-glass  at  some  object  in  the 


water.  Suddenly  the  King  turned  pale 
and  let  the  glass  fall  to  the  deck  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror.  On  the  port 
quarter  of  the  ship,  easily  visible  to  a  man 
with  good  sight,  floated  the  body  of 
Caracciolo :  his  face  was  distorted  by 
strangulation,  his  eyes  were  starting  from 
their  sockets,  the  skin  of  his  face  was 
whitened  into  a  look  of  putrefaction  by 
the  action  of  the  brine.  The  easy  super- 
stition of  the  Italian  leaped  in  terror  at 
that  tremendous  picture  on  the  port 
quarter.  A  number  of  priests  were  on 
board,  and  they  were  sent  for.  What  could 
they  tell  the  King  to  soothe  his  perturbed 
spirit  }  One  of  them  suggested  that  the 
soul  of  the  hanged  man  could  not  rest 
without  his  Majesty's  forgiveness,  and  this 
the  body  had  risen  to  implore.  Nelson, 
coming  on  deck,  put  an  end  to  the  joke  by 
ordering  a  boat  to  tow  the  corpse  on 
shore.  Whether  true  or  not,  this  story 
most  certainly  lingers  as  a  tradition. 

Nelson  was  immensely  gratified  by  the 
capture  of  the  two  great  line-of-battle 
ships  which  had  escaped  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile.  He  was  on  board  the  Foudroyant 
when  the  Gtnireux  was  taken.  A  lively 
account  is  given  of  the  chase  of  this  French 
seventy-four.  The  deck  is  hailed  from 
aloft,  and  a  man-of-war  reported.  She  is 
a  line-of-battle  ship  going  large  on  the 
starboard  tack — that  is,  with  the  weather 
clew  of  her  mainsail  hauled  up.  **  Clearly 
an  enemy,  Mr.  Staines,"  says  Nelson. 
**  Pray  God  it  may  be  Le  GinSreux,  Make 
the  signal  for  a  general  chase.  Sir  Ed'ard." 
This  is  addressed  to  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Berry.  The  Northumberland ^  which  was  in 
company,  was  taking  the  lead,  and  Nelson 
began  to  fume.  "  This  won't  do.  Sir 
Ed'ard.  She  is  certainly  the  Gtnireux^ 
and  must  surrender  only  to  my  flag- ship. 
Sir  Ed'ard,  we  must  beat  the  Northumber- 
landy  On  which  Captain  Berrj'  gives  the 
following  orders:  "Get  the  engine  to  work 
on  the  sails — hang  butts  of  water  to  the 
stays — pipe  the  hammocks  dov^Ti,  and  each 
man  place  shot  in  them — slack  the  stays, 
knock  up  the  wedges,  and  give  the  masts 
play  —  start  off  the  water,  Mr.  James, 
and  pump  the  ship."  Nelson  finds  the 
vessel  slightly  off  her  course,  and  rounds 
furiously  upon  the  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel.  "  I  '11  knock  you  off  your  perch, 
you  rascal,  if  you  are  so  inattentive  !  Sir 
Ed'ard,  send  your  best  quartermaster  to 
the  weather-wheel."  Then  from  on  high 
floats  down  the  voice  of  a  seaman  on  the 
look-out :  "  A  strange  sail  ahead  of  the 
chase."  *'  Aloft  with  you,  youngster,"  cried 
Nelson.     **  What !     Going  without  your 
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small  gtins  to  eighty  large  ones.' 
theless.  the  pluckj  little  frigate 
athwart  the  hawse  of  the  rannint 
and  slaps  his  port  broadside  into  1 
the   Frenchman  hoists  his  trice 

the  Rear- Admiral's  flag.  With  incroilihlo  sail.  N.Uon,  piiiiiii, 
nimbleness  the  Succrss  wears,  and  tlosi's  on  ihc  luinl,  ii>k>  lui 
the  enemy  with  her  starboard  guns,  Kiit  liki-s  iliat  mini,  f 
now  it  is  the  Frenchman's  turn.  As  she  frigliti'iirii.  NiIhuii 
passes  the  ^uffifxi  she  blazes  her  tromcn-  clniuis :  "  h'vr  l^im 
dous  batteries  into  the  little  ship,  and  all  Tiiii  inviiy  Ihmii  llii' 
expect  when  the  smoke  clears  away  to  find      though   \\v   u.ih    iiIii 
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Great '  because  of  his  bravery  ?  I  there- 
fore hope  much  from  you  in  future." 
Shortly  after  this  the  Frenchman  hauled 
down  his  colours. 

Dramatic  glimpses  of  this  sort  give  us  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  man  than  the 
most*  laboured  periods  of  the  insipid  naval 
.writer.  We  do  not  choose  to  think  of 
Nelson  always  as  nothing  but  a  figure  in 
a  cocked  hat  and  one  arm,  who  shouts : 
**  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  !  "  and 
who  paces  the  quarter-deck  amid  the 
ih under  of  guns,  the  yells  of  men,  and  the 
enveloping  shrouds  of  powder-smoke.  One 
wants  to  know  the  inner  life  of  the  man, 
what  he  ate  and  drank,  how  he  was  lodged 
on  board  ship,  what  sort  of  talker  he 
was,  what  sort  of  host.  Miss  Knight 
admits  us  to  a  peep  while  Nelson 
was  still  in  the  Foudroyant,  His  cabin 
was  decorated  with  a  piece  of  timber 
carved  into  grotesque  resemblance  of  an 
immense  three-coloured  plume  of  feathers. 
This  had  been  a  portion  of  the  figurehead 
of  the  Guillaume  Tell,  The  cabin  wall  was 
graced  by  four  muskets  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  San  Josef  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Vincent.  Likewise  in  this  cabin,  as  an 
ornament  and  a  trophy,  was  the  flagstaff  of 
the  Orient.  It  does  not  seem  that  Nelson 
found  these  unwieldy  memorials  incon- 
venient in  a  small  cabin.  For  some  time 
his  living-room  had  been  enriched  by  a 
coffin,  presented  to  him  by  Captain  Hallo- 
well,  who  had  caused  the  ghastly  gift  to 
be  fashioned  out  of  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Orienfs  masts.  He  was  very  proud  of  this 
coffin.  It  was  placed  upright,  with  the  lid 
against  the  cabin  bulkhead,  in  the  wake  of 
his  chair  which  he  used  at  dinner ;  and  one 
day,  observing  some  officers  staring  at  it, 
he  exclaimed :  "  You  may  look  at  it, 
gentlemen,  as  long  as  you  please;  but 
depend  upon  it,  none  of  you  shall  have  it." 
Tom  Allen,  his  servant,  ultimately  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  the  unpleasant  object 
to  be  taken  and  left  to  lie  below.  The 
remains  of  Nelson  repose  in  that  coffin 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

He  kept  ^  hospitable  table.  There  was 
plenty  without  ostentation.  His  appetite 
at  this  time  (1799)  was  small.  Often  the 
wing  of  a  fowl  and  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  sufficed  him.  His  smile  was 
sudden  and  sweet,  but  the  habitual  cast  of 
his  countenance  was  one  of  anxiety  that 
was  not  wanting  in  a  character  of  moodi- 
ness. His  health  was  very  poor;  the 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  head  had 
developed  or  accentuated  a  latent  quality 
of  irritability,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
his  conscience  was  harassed  by  thoughts 


of  his  wife,  and  by  his  relations  with  Lady 
Hamilton.  But  he  had  a  very  loving  and 
bountiful  heart.  He  wrote  in  July  to  his 
wife  to  request  that  two  thousand  pounds 
of  the  money  voted  to  him  by  the  East 
India  Company  should  be  divided  among 
his  father,  his  brother-in-law,  and  two 
brothers.  **  And,"  he  adds,  "  if  you  think 
my  sister  Matcham  would  be  gratified  by 
it,  do  the  same  for  her.  If  I  were  rich  I 
would  do  more,  but  it  will  very  soon  be 
known  how  poor  I  am."  And  in  August 
he  tells  his  father  that  the  King  of  Naples 
having  made  him  a  Duke  by  the  title  of 
Bronte,  to  which  is  attached  a  feud  of 
about  three  thousand  a  year,  tho  money 
should  first  go  to  him,  and  in  succession 
to  his  elder  brother,  and  so  on.  **  For 
your  natural  life,"  he  continues,  "the 
estate  shall  be  taxed  with  five  hundred  a 
a  year."  If  Nelson  was  not  a  good 
husband,  he  was  assuredly  a  devoted  son 
and  a  loyal  brother. 

The  Italians  continued  to  buffoon  it  and 
befiddle  it  in  honour  of  the  hero  of  the 
Nile.  In  August  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
with  boyish  delight  about  one  of  these 
ginger-bread  celebrations.  First  of  all 
the  Kin.'^  of  Naples  dined  with  him,  and 
when  his  Majesty  lifted  his  glass  to  drink 
to  the  hero  of  the  day,  by  preconcerted 
signal  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
was  fired  from  the  Sicilian  ships  of  war 
and  from  the  castles.  When  the  evening 
descended  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  covered 
with  festive  lights,  and  music  swept  like 
the  breath  of  flowers  in  gushes  of  fragrance 
upon  the  fitful  wind  over  the  placid  waters. 
An  example  of  the  representations  was  a 
large  vessel  fitted  out  like  a  Roman  galley. 
Lamps  were  fixed  to  its  oars,  in  the  centre 
stood  a  rostral  column  with  the  name  of 
Nelson  upon  it,  and  at  the  stem  were  two 
angels  holding  a  picture  of  Nelson.  He 
declares  tc5  his  wife  that  **  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  is  beyond  my  powers  of  descrip- 
tion." The  vessel  was  covered  with  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  variegated  lamps. 
She  carried  a  number  of  musicians  and 
singers  who  sang  a  composition  of  which 
the  burden  was,  "  But  Nelson  came,  the 
invincible  Nelson,  and  they  were  pre- 
served and  again  made  happy."  This, 
together  with  the  friendship  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  the  blandishments  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  not  to  mention  the  sense  of  his 
own  achievements,  was  quite  enough  to 
capsize  the  moral  equilibrium  of  a  vainer 
man  than  Nelson. 

On  March  10,  1800,  he  resigned  his 
command  to  Troubridge,  and  returned  to 
Palermo.    The  Queen  was  proceeding  to 
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Vienna,  and  Nelson  accompanied  her  on 
his  way  home.  But  before  they  left  an 
insurrection  broke  out.  The  French  anny 
iras  about  seventy  miles  distant,  and  the 
populace  sought  to  detain  the  King  and 
Queen  and  to  induce  Nelson  to  lead  them 
against  the  detested  enemy.  The  Queen 
was  no  Boadicea.  She  sneaked  out  of  her 
palace,  and  got  on  board  the  Alexander, 
to  which  ship  Nelson  had  tranferred  his 
Bag  from  the  Foudroyant.  It  was  Nelson's 
purpose  to  convey  the  Queen  to  Trieste  ; 


It  was  a  true  sailor's  journey.  The 
French  army  was  behind  them,  and  they 
got  news  of  its  rapid  approach.  Ancona 
was  finally  reached,  when  they  found  a 
Russian  squadron  about  to  sail  to  Corfu. 
An  Austrian  frigate  named  the  Bellona  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  Queen  with  silk 
hangings,  carpets,  and  eighty  beds.  But 
she  learnt  that  there  had  been  a  mutiny  on 
board  the  Bellona,  and  she  chose  to  sail 
with  the  Russians.  It  was  a  lucky  choice, 
for  they  aftenvards  learnt  that  the  imperial 


she  travelled  in  state  to  Florence  and 
Ancona,  and  next  day  Kelson,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Knight 
followed  her.  They  had  embarked  on  a 
very  f>erilous  journey.  Their  road  carried 
them  close  to  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
French,  Miss  Knight  declares  that  Nelson 
disliked  this  expedition,  and  undertook  it 
against  his  own  convictions  that  he  might 
keep  his  promise  to  the  Queen.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  extremely  ill,  and 
was  convinced  he  should  die  by  the  way.  At 
Castel  San  Giovanni  the  coach  in  which 
Kelson  and  his  friends  were  seated  was 
upset,  and  the  Hamiltons  were  hurt,  but 
not  seriously.  The  wheel  was  mended, 
but  broke  down  again. 


frigate  had  been  captured  by  eight  vessels 
armed  for  this  purpose  by  the  French. 
The  Nelson  party  suffered  miserably  on 
board  the  Russian  Commodore's  ship. 
The  Commodore,  who  was  a  Dalmatian, 
lay  ill  in  his  cot,  and  his  first  lieutenant, 
a  Neapolitan,  was  not  only  insolent  as  a 
man  but  ignorant  as  a  seaman.  Nelson 
declared  that  a  gale  of  wind  would  have 
sunk  the  ship.  At  every  place  they  arrived 
at  crowds  assembleti  to  view  the  hero  of 
the  Nile.  Vienna  was  filled  with  signboards 
bearing  his  name,  and  the  dressmakers  gave 
his  name  to  their  latest  fashions.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  Nelson  in  this 
journey  met  and  conversed  with  the  great 
Haydn,    At  the  table  of  Prince 
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Esterhazy  he  and  the  other  guests  were 
waited  upon  by  a  hundred  Grenadiers, 
most  of  them  over  six  feet.  Count 
Batthyany  regaled  him  with  an  aquatic 
fete  on  the  Danube,  and  he  witnessed 
experiments  with  vessels  built  to  resist  the 
torrents  of  the  river.  At  Prague  the  hotel 
at  which  Nelson  stopped  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  when  the  proprietor  sent 
in  the  bill  it  was  found  that  he  had  charged 
for  every  candle.  At  Hamburg  Nelson 
lost  a  large  diamond  out  of  his  sword. 
The  merchants  desired  to  replace  it  at  a 
cost  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  but  the 
offer  was  declined.  Here  he  met  Klop- 
stock,  whom  Coleridge  termed,  when 
somebody  exclaimed  that  he  was  like 
Milton,  **  A  German  Milton."  Here,  too, 
Nelson  met  General  Dumouriez.  They 
took  a  liking  to  one  another,  and  Nelson 
saw  much  of  the  General  while  at  Ham- 
burg. Dumouriez  at  that  time  supported 
himself  by  his  writings,  and  Nelson  forced 
him  to  accept  a  hundred  pounds,  saying : 
**  You've  used  your  sword  too  well  to  live 
only  by  your  pen." 

A  curious  story  is  told  in  relation  to 
Nelson's  visit  to  Klopstock.  While  the 
Admiral  was  with  the  German  Milton,  a 
grave-looking  man,  dressed  as  though  for 
officiating  in  the  pulpit,  was  shown  in.  He 
carried  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  viewing 
Lord  Nelson  earnestly,  said  that  he  had 
travelled  forty  miles  with  a  Bible  of  his 
parish  church  to  request  that  Nelson  would 
write  his  name  on  the  first  leaf  of  it.  Of 
course  Nelson  complied,  and  the  parson 
blessed  him  and  withdrew. 

The  Nelson  party  sailed  on  Oct.  31,  in 
the  King  George  mail-packet,  and  landed  at 
Great  Yarmouth  on  Nov.  6.  Those  were 
the  ambling  days  of  the  sea.  A  week  from 
Hamburg  to  Great  Yarmouth  !  But  indeed 
the  voyage  might  have  been  protracted 
indefinitely,  for  the  vessel  had  barely 
crossed  the  bar  when  it  came  on  to  blow 
an  off  -  shore  gale,  which  otherwise 
would  have  sent  her  scudding  away 
to  sea  with  the  velocity  of  a  floating 
balloon.  As  it  was  the  weather  was  so 
heavy  that  nothing  but  the  resolved  spirit 
of  Nelson  could  have  induced  the  pilot  to 
make  the  attempt  to  land.  A  strong  glass 
of  grog  helped  him  to  sec  things  from 
Nelson's  point  of  view,  and  they  all 
somehow  got  ashore.  A  carriage  was 
in  waiting  on  the  beach.  The  horses 
were  taken  from  it,  and  a  crowd,  cheer- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices,  dragged 
Nelson  and  his  friends  to  the  Wrestlers' 
Inn.  The  harbour  was  gay  with  flags. 
**The  Conquering  Hero"  was  played  by 


bands  of  music,  and  troops  paraded  before 
the  inn.  He  marched  in  solemn  proces- 
sion with  the  corporation  to  church  to 
thank  God  for  his  preservation  and  his 
restoration  to  his  country'.  Many  have 
wondered  that  Lady  Nelson  did  not  meet 
him.  But  of  course  she  knew  he  was  with 
the  Hamiltons.  If  Nelson  could  feel  as  a 
man,  his  wife,  too,  must  be  allowed  to  feel 
as  a  woman.  Yet  I  confess  the  situation 
is  one  extremely  hard  to  explain.  Down 
to  this  hour  he  was  speaking  of  his  wife 
affectionately.  Whilst  he  was  at  Leghorn 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  Lady  Nelson 
and  himself  would  be  much  with  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  that 
they  would  all  very  often  dine  together, 
and  that  when  the  Hamiltons  went  to 
their  musical  parties  he  and  Lady  Nelson 
would  go  to  bed.  At  Hamburg  just 
before  sailing  for  England  he  purchased  a 
magnificent  lace  trimming  for  a  Court 
dress  for  Lady  Nelson,  and  a  black  lace 
cloak  for  another  lady,  who  he  said  had 
been  very  attentive  to  his  wife  during  his 
absence.  It  is  also  remembered  that  after 
Aboukir  someone  said  to  him  that  doubt- 
less the  ist  of  August  was  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life.  He  answered,  **  No."  The 
happiest  day  of  his  life  was  the  day  on 
which  he  married  his  wife. 

The  party  went  to  London,  and  on 
their  arrival  in  town,  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  went  with  Nelson  to  dine 
with  his  father  and  Lady  Nelson.  What 
reception  did  the  Reverend  Edmund 
vouchsafe  the  divine  Emma.**  A  better 
reception,  depend  upon  it,  than  Nelson 
got  at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign.  Col- 
lingwood,  writing  under  date  January  25, 
i8or,  says:  "Lord  Nelson  is  here.  .  .  . 
He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  reception 
at  Court  which  was  not  very  flattering 
after  having  been  the  adoration  of  that  of 
Naples.  His  Majesty  merely  asked  him 
if  he  had  recovered  his  health,  and  then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  turned  to 

General and  talked  to  him  near  half 

an  hour  in  great  good  humour.  It  could  not 
be  about  his  *  successes.* "  In  this  manner 
was  the  hero  of  the  Nile  received  by  King 
George  III.  Yet  it  must  be  said  that  that 
old  King,  whether  crazy  or  not,  was  a 
great  stickler  for  the  proprieties.  He 
objected  to  the  King  of  Denmark  giving 
a  masked  ball  when  in  this  country,  and 
never  himself  countenanced  that  diversion, 
popular  as  it  was,  because  he  considered 
it  a  vicious  form  of  entertainment.  Such 
a  man  would  make  haste  to  find  some- 
thing very  objectionable  in  the  Hamilton 
scandal.      But  then  the  respectable  old 
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gentleman  should  not  have  forgotten  that 
in  receiving  Nelson  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  greatest  hero  in  British  historj',  and 
a  man  who  was  making  his  Sovereign's 
reign  more  illustrious  than  any  in  the 
annals,  not  excepting  EHzabeth's. 

Now  that  Lady  Hamilton  was  in  town 
the  hfe  led  by  Nelson  and  his  wife  grew  in- 
supportable to  both.  They  lived  together 
very  unhappily  for  about  two  months, 
and  then  happened  what  the  ladies 
call  a  "scene."  They  were  at  breakfast 
at  their  lodgings  in  Arlington  Street  when, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  Nelson 
referred  to  something  which  had  been 
said  or  done  bj-  "dear  Lady  Hamilton." 
Lady  Nelson  started  up  and  exclaimed 
with  some  heat — "  I  am  sick  of  hearing 
of  dforl^dy  Hamilton,  and  afifi  resolved 
that  you  shall  give  up  either  her  or 
me."  Nelson  answered :  "  Take  care, 
Fannj',  what  you  say,  I  love  you  sincerely, 
but  I  cannot  forget  my  obligations  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  or  speak  of  her  otherwise 
than  with  affectionate  admiiation."  Lady 
Nelson  said  that  her  mind  was  made  up. 


left  the  room,  and  shortly  after  drove  from 
the  house.    It  ended  in  a  separation. 

Miss  Knight,  in  referring  to  this  period, 
says:  "I  dined  one  day  with  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Lord  and  Lady  Nelson  were  of  the  party, 
and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta 
Murray  came  in  the  evening.  Lord  Nelson 
was  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  theatre 
next  day,  but  I  declined  to  go  with  the 
party.  1  afterwards  heard  that  Lady 
Nelson  fainted  in  the  bos.  ...  So  much 
was  said  about  the  attachment  of  Lord 
Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton  that  it  made  the 
matter  still  worse.  He  felt  irritated,  and 
took  it  up  in  an  unfortunate  manner  by 
devoting  himself  more  to  her,  foe  the 
purpose  of  what  he  called  supporting 
her." 

It  is  strange  to  obscn'e  how  the  unfor- 
tunate Emma  mingles  herself  with  the  life 
of  Nelson,  The  student  cannot  get  away 
from  her.  She  is  as  a  strand  in  the  rope 
of  his  career,  and  makes  herself  as  much  a 
portion  of  his  later  life  as  if  she  had  been 
a  ship  or  a  battle. 


CRIME      IN      CATHAY. 
By  professor    DOUGLAS. 

THAT    the   tender    mercies    of   the  to    the    Throne   by   Liu-Pingchang,  the 

Chinese  are  cruel  is  one  of  those  ex-Viceroy  of  Szech'uan,  who,  after  having 

axioms  which  need  no  proof;  and  a  case  been  dismissed  from  his  post,  was  re-dis- 

which  was  lately  reported  in  the  Peking  missed,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  at  the 

Gazette  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  request  of  the  British  Minister.  The  report 

extraordinary  indifference   to   human   life  is   made   in   an    eminently  matter-of-fact 

and    suffering    which    characterises    both  manner,  and  Liu  tells  his  stoiy  without  the 

this   callous    people    and    their   ruthless  slightest  expression  of  any  feeling  what- 

^vemors.   The  case  in  point  was  reported  ever.    He  states  that  within  his  Jurisdiction 
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there  dwelt  a  family  of  the  name  of  Wu, 
the  implicated  members  of  which  were  the 
grandfather,   father,   and    son.      On    the 
occasion   in   question   the    patriarch   Wu 
attended  a  neighbouring  market  to  make 
purchases  and  to  have   his  wood-cleaver 
sharpened.  When  starting  on  his  mission  he 
noticed  that  his  grandson  was  unemployed, 
and   being  of  a  frugal  turn  of  mind  he 
bade  him  accompany  him  and  take  some 
of  the  home- farm  produce  for  sale.     This 
apparently  disturbed  the  irascible  temper 
of  the  young  man,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
wine-shop  to  take  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
local  spirit  than  was  good  for  him.     He 
was   not    so    tipsy,    however,    as    to    be 
unable  to  carry  the  oil-basket  and  bamboo- 
pole   which   were  among   the    purchases 
which  his  grandfather  had  made.     On  the 
way  home  the  elder  Wu  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuke  him  for  his  intemperance, 
a  proceeding  which  so  enraged  the  youth- 
ful scion  of  the  house  that  he  snatched 
from   the   old  man  the  cleaver  which  he 
carried,  and  knocked  him   down   with   a 
terrible    blow   on   the   neck.      The    spot 
where  the  old  man  fell  happening  to  be 
rocky,   the  jagged  edges    of  the    stones 
completed  the   deed   of  murder,  and  he 
never    moved    again.      Horrified    at  the 
consequences  of   his    crime,   the   grand- 
son  cast  about   for  means   of  disposing 
of  the   body,  and   remembering  the  oil- 
basket,  he  dismembered  the  corpse,  and 
having  packed  the  remains  in  the  basket, 
carried  it  off  and  threw  it  into  i  neigh- 
bouring pond.     He  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  doing  this  without  having  been 
observed.      A   certain    neighbour  named 
Tso  had  seen  him  throw  the  basket  into 
the   water,   and  finding  him  flushed  and 
excited,   plied   him   with   such   searching 
questions  that  Wu  ultimately  confessed  his 
crime.     At  the  same  time  he  bound  Tso  to 


secrecy,  and  threatened  that  if  he  revealed 
the  murder  he  would  charge  him  with 
having  been  an  accomplice.  Tso  vowed 
that  not  a  syllable  relating  to  it  should  pass 
his  lips,  and  then  went  off  and  reported 
the  whole  affair  to  the  son  of  the  murdered 
man  and  the  father  to  the  murderer. 
Horror-stricken,  the  father  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  the  magistrate  ;  the  case  was 
tried,  the  murderer  made  a  full  confession — 
in  answer  to  what  tortures  we  are  not 
told — and  then  came  the  question  of  the 
sentence. 

Liu-Pingchang  recommended  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  put  to  death  by  the 
**slow  and  lingering  process  "  which  con- 
sists of  the  culprit  being  tied  to  a  cross 
and  being  then  sliced  on  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the   body  with    the    number  of   cuts 
which    the    judge    considers    meet    the 
circumstances  of  the  case.     This  sentence 
the  Emperor  confirmed ;  but  the  Chinese 
sense  of  justice  forbade  Liu  to  stop  there. 
By  most  people  it  would  be  thought  that 
the   father  of   the  murderer  acted    with 
laudable  promptitude  and,  considering  his 
relationship,  with  a  verj'  full  sense  of  what 
was    right.       But    Liu,    interpreting    the 
national  theory  of  interdependence,  held 
that  the   father  should  not    be   allowed 
to   escape  scot-free,   as  he    had    proved 
himself    incapable    of    bringing    up    his 
son   in  the   way    he   should   go,  and  he 
expounded  the  law  by  saying  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  wife  who  murders  her  father  or 
mother-in-law  the  husband  should  receive 
forty    blows   on    the    execution  -  ground, 
should  then,  kneeling,  be  made  to  gaze  on 
the  infliction   of  the  slow  and  lingering 
process  on  his  errant  wife,  and  at  its  close 
receive  another  forty  blows,  so  in  this  case 
the    father  should    suffer   like    penalties. 
To  this,  likewise,  the  Emperor  assented, 
and  the  gruesome  scene  was  enacted  in. 
accordance  with  the  full  letter  of  the  law^. 
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A!  Giovanni,  is  it  j-ou  ? " 
_  "  Battista !      Ah,    but    an    old 

friend's  face  is  a  welcome  sight." 

"  Where  have  you  bccn'this  long  time  ? 
Old  friends  have  not  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  you  for  ages.  Come  in  here  to 
old  Bartolommeo's,  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself  over  a  bottle  of  wine." 

'*  Gladly.  The  old  place  looks  as  cosj- 
as  ever,  and  the  wine  should  be  good  if  it 
is  as  it  used  to  be." 

"  Better,  my  boy,  better.  Here  it  comes, 
and  now  for  your  story." 

"That  won't  take  long.     I  have  been  in 
England.     Such  a  land  !     1  am  thankful  to 
be  back  in  Napoli  and  feel  warm  again." 
"  Then  why  did  j'ou  leave  us  ? " 
"Do  you  remember  my  little  Giovanni  ?" 
"  He    that    had   the    fever  so  bad  ?     I 
thought  I  heard  that  he  was  dead." 

"  He  was  sick  to  death  of  the  fever,  and 
the  old  man  who  attended  him  told  me  he 
must  die  ;  but  fate  was  kinder  to  me,  An 
English  doctor,  Stevenson  by  name,  saw 
him  by  chance,  and  saved  his  life.  For 
two  days  and  nights,  with  scarce  a  rest,  he 
was  at  the  lad's  bedside,  and  at  the  end  he 
gave  him  back  to  me,  cured.  But  his  kind- 
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ness  did  not  stop  there.  He  totd  me  that 
the  air  of  Napoli  would  mean  death  to  my 
boy  sooner  or  later ;  and,  as  you  know,  I 
could  not  send  him  anywhere  myself, 
what  docs  the  excellent  man  do  but  offer 
to  send  him  to  live  with  a  family  at 
Firenze !  He  knew  a  family  who  would 
gladly  look  after  the  lad  for  his  sake.  It 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  boy, 
so  1  gladly  acceptetl,  though,  as  you  may 
guess,  it  was  horribly  hard  to  part  with 

"A  good  man  indeed.  But  this  does 
not  take  you  to  England." 

"  I  am  coming  to  that.  When  he  saw 
how  cast  down  I  was  at  the  thought  of 
losing  my  boy,  he  asked  me  to  come  with 
him  as  his  servant  for  a  year,  offering  as 
an  inducement  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying my  boy  with  him  to  F'irenze.  Of 
course  I  accepted,  and  during  these  past 
six  months  1  have  been  with  him,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  in  England,  where 
he  had  to  be  on  account  of  business.  Now 
he  has  come  back  again  here  to  sec  the 
country  more  thoroughly,  and  ne  are  off 
to-morrow  to  \'ietri." 

"  Vietri !     And  you  go  with  him  .''" 
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"  Of  course." 

"Then  you  can  perhaps  help  us.  I 
suppose  you  do  not  want  to  turn  your 
back  on  your  old  friends.  I  can  tell  you 
that  enough  has  been  said  about  your 
sudden  disappearance ;  we  all  supposed 
that  you  had  deserted  us.  Why  did  you 
not  let  me  know  where  you  were  }  " 

**I  had  no  time.  The  doctor  hurried 
me  away  within  an  hour  of  his  offer,  and 
that  was  why  I  could  not  even  leave  a 
message,  as  he  kept  me  with  him  all  that 
time.  But  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  } 
I  will  help  you  if  I  can/' 

**  Per  Bacco !  a  simple  thing  enough. 
We  have  heard  from  sure  sources  that  an 
Englishman  sleeps  at  the  Stella  in  Vietri 
to-morrow  night,  and  that  he  will  have  a 
fortune  with  him.  As  you  know,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  squaring  everyone  out 
there,  but  it  would  be  still  better  if  you 
were  actually  in  the  house  to  help  us. 
Can't  you  induce  your  doctor  to  go  there  V 

A  look  of  uneasiness  crossed  Giovanni's 
face  as  he  heard  this,  but  it  was  in  an 
unconcerned  voice  that  he  asked,  *'  Has 
the  Englishman  been  described  to  you  } 
What  is  he  Hke  } " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  we  have  his  description. 
*  Young,  dark,  might  almost  pass  for  an 
Italian,  keen  eyes,  and  a  thick  moustache. 
He  is  certain  to  wear  a  light  brown  suit.' 
Why,  the  police  themselves  don't  keep  a 
better  bureau  than  we.  What!  vou  know 
him  } "  as  the  other  gave  a  stifled  cry. 

"  Know  him — Altro  !  It  is  mv  master, 
my  boy's  saviour.  I  will  go  and  warn 
him  at  once ;  you  shall  not  touch  him, 
Battista." 

"Your  master" — and  the  speaker,  who, 
though  dressed  like  a  common  peasant, 
was  yet  distinguished  by  the  power  of 
his  face,  eyed  his  companion  keenly. 
**  Ebhene !  that  makes  it  so  much  the 
easier.  As  to  warning  him,  you  will  not 
be  so  foolish,  Giovanni.  Your  skin  is  not 
quite  so  safe  even  now  as  I  could  wish ; 
others  may  not  be  quite  so  easily  satisfied 
as  I,  and  look  upon  you  as  a  traitor. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  oath  you  took 
always  to  be  true  to  \x%}  You  dare  not 
break  that ;  it  would  mean  certain  death 
to  you.  You  don't  fear  that  }  But  what 
of  the  hereafter  }  Let  me  see,  how  does 
it  run  .''  *  May  the  devil  have  my  soul  if  I 
keep  not  this  oath.'  Aha  I  I  thought  that 
would  move  you.  Come,  come,  now, 
what  does  it  amount  to  after  all  ?  We 
don't  want  to  hurt  this  Englishman  of 
yours.  We  only  want  his  money  and  to 
keep  him  prisoner  just  long  enough  to 
tiiTn  the  notes  into  cash.     We  know  that 


he  has  it  all  with  him  in  notes — ;^2ooo. 
What  a  sum !  He  must  be  rich — this 
doctor.  What  is  the  loss  of  his  money 
to  him  compared  to  that  of  your  soul 
to  you?" 

**  He  saved  my  boy." 

**  Yes ;  and  in  return  for  that  you  save 
his  life  now.  Our  fellows  are  not  always 
so  gentle  as  they  might  be  if  they  are 
resisted.  Now  you  arrange  that  ever}^- 
thing  goes  quietly,  and  we  shall  have  him 
prisoner  before  he  has  time  to  show  his 
teeth,  if  he  wishes  to.  For  the  rest,  I 
promise  you  that  for  your  sake  he  shall  be 
treated  as  gently  as  possible  while  he  is 
with  us.  Besides,  do  you  suppose  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  you  help  or  not  .'* 
I  am  merely  giving  you  a  chance  to  show 
your  loyalty  to  your  old  friends ;  if  you 
refuse  —  well,  Bartolommeo  knows  how 
to  keep  an  inconvenient  man  out  of  the 

way !  " 

The  truth  of  this  argument  appeared  to 
strike  Giovanni ;  at  all  events,  after  a 
moment's  indecision,  he  held  out  his  hand, 
saying,  **  You  are  right ;  it  is  better  for 
him'  that  I  should  help  you,  and  I  will ; 
but,  remember — no  violence." 

**  Bravely  decided,  my  boy  !  "  and  the 
two  hands  met  in  an  apparently  friendly 
grasp,  though  the  one  man  was  wondering 
whether  the  servant  could  be  trusted  not 
to  warn  his  master,  while  the  other  was 
thinking  desperately  how  he  could  outwit 
the  brigand,  whose  power,  he  had  only  too 
•good  reason  to  know. 

"  One  little  moment  before  you  go,'^ 
said  Battista  ;  "  I  have  a  small  formality 
that  you  must  comply  with  first.  You  see 
this  crucifix  ?  Place  your  hand  upon  it. 
So  !  That  is  right.  Now  repeat  after  me  : 
*  I  renounce  all  my  hopes  of  future  salva- 
tion if  I  warn  my  master  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  is,  or  if  I  induce  him  in  any  way 
to  postpone  his  visit  to  Vietri.  May  the 
curse  of  God  rest  upon  me  and  mine  if  I 
so  do.' " 

With  scarce  an  instant's  hesitation, 
Giovanni  complied,  knowing  that,  if  he 
refused,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ta 
quit  the  house,  and  hoping  that,  in  spite 
of  his  oath,  he  might  be  able  to  help  his 
master  in  some  way. 

After  this  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  his  master's  hotel  in 
no  very  enviable  frame  of  mind. 

Battista  Galeotti,  his  late  companion, 
was  the  head  of  a  powerful  local  organi- 
sation whose  chief  means  of  subsistence 
w-as  brigandage.  Well  known  as  he  was 
to  the  police,  he  ran  little  or  no  danger 
of  arrest  in   Naples.     In  those   days   the 
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brigands  had  friends  everywhere,  nor  were 
the  police  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  Government 
devised  the  plan  of  levying  a  heavy 
indemnity  from  the  district  in  which  an 
event  of  this  nature  occurred  for  the 
victim  or  victims  thereof  (generally  in 
excess  of  the  loss  or  damage  sustained  or 
inflicted,  the  surplus  going  to  the  Revenue] 


of  inquiring  too  closely  as  to  the  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  village  ?  Thus 
it  came  about  that  if  anyone  were  ill- 
advised  enough  to  attempt  to  act  against 
the  brigands  he  could  certainly  count  on 
but  few  to  help  and  many  to  hinder  him. 

To  return  to  Galeotti.  In  the  first 
instance  he  had  accosted  Giovanni,  who  had 
in  former  years  been  of  much  use  to  him. 
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that  the  people  began  to  realise  that  the 
suppression  of  such  organisations  was  to 
their  own  interest.  Previous  to  this  the 
brigands  were  regarded  as  the  benefactors 
of  their  native  place.  Nor  was  this  un- 
natural. Given  a  countrj'  village  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  poor  peasants,  who 
experienced  the  greatest  difliculty  in 
supplying  themselves  with  more  than  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  given  also  a  band 
of  men  who  generally  possessed  money  and 
were  willing  to  spend  it  freely;  and  the 
result  was  inevitable.    Who  would  dream 


because  he  had  a  not  unnatural  dislike  to 
losing  his  hold  on  anv  man  who  might 
conceivablydo  him  a  mV'-liief.  After  dis- 
covering that  his  quondam  follower  was 
now  the  servant  of  the  ver>-  man  whom  he 
proposed  to  capture  on  (he  next  day,  it 
became  of  vital  importance  to  bring  him 
hack  to  his  allegiance.  It  is  true  that  the 
detention  of  (jiovanni  at  Bartolommeo's 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter,  but  it 
was  open  to  one  objection.  Dr.  Stevenson 
would  have  been  very  likely  to  postpone 
his  expedition  to  \'ietri  in  order  to  search 
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for  his  missing  servant ;  and  everything 
being  in  readiness  for  the  next  day,  this 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient. 

Galeotti  had  had  some  previous  experi- 
ence of  Giovanni's  superstitious  fears,  and 
felt  quite  secure  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  do  anything  in  violation  of  the  oath  which 
had  been  extorted  from  him. 

:  *  *  *  * 

That  evening  Giovanni  was  standing 
idly  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel,  striving  in 
vain  to  devise  some  plan  to  save  his 
master.  Suddenly  a  man,  whose  face  he 
thought  he  recognised,  turned  in  at  the 
door,  walked  straight  up  to  him,  thrust  a 
packet  into  his  hands,  and  was  outside 
again  without  giving  any  time  for  questions 
to  be  asked. 

Hastening  to  his  room,  our  friend 
opened  the  packet  and  read  as  follows — 

"  Giovanni, — You  will  ride  to-morrow 
with  the  Englishman  to  Vietri,  and  there 
you  will  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  Stella. 
All  is  already  arranged,  but  it  is  always 
possible  that  the  unforeseen  will  happen. 
If  circumstances  occur  which  seem  to  you 
to  make  our  scheme  too  dangerous,  light 
the  packet  marked  *  Red ' ;  if  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  light  that  marked  *  Green.'  We 
rely  upon  your  discretion.  Remember 
your  oath. — B.  G." 

Here  was  an  unexpected  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  would  light  friend  "  Red." 
It  would  surely  be  possible  in  the  next 
morning  either  to  make  a  bold  dash  back 
to  Naples  or  else  to  proceed  to  Salerno, 
and  thence  return  by  boat.  With  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  circumvent  the  brigands.  It  would, 
at  the  worst,  be  a  respite,  and  surely  on 
the  next  day  he  might  warn  his  master. 
His  oath  was  only  not  to  warn  him  of  the 
next  night's  danger,  and  when  once  that 
was  past  he  would  be  free  to  act  as  he 
pleased.  Here  was  hope  and,  perhaps, 
safety.  

II. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
Giovanni  was  busily  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  day's  expedition.  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  looking  over  the  little  baggage 
they  were  to  take  with  them,  inspecting 
the  saddles,  girths,  bridles,  etc.,  and  more 
especially  the  horses  themselves.  Such 
precautions  were  vitally  necessar}-.  Then, 
as  now,  an  Italian  would  provide  the  worst 
quality  for  the  highest  possible  price  ;  and 
a  lame  horse  or  a  broken  girth  was  the 
almost  inevitable  lot  of  the  inexperienced 
traveller.     Moreover,  in  those  days,  before 


the  railroad  was  in  existence  which  now 
runs  past  Vietri  from  Naples  to  Salerno, 
this  particular  road  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  brigands,  and  travellers  were  fre- 
quently sent  out  from  Naples  with  disaster 
foredoomed  for  them. 

In  the  case  of  our  friends,  the  latter 
danger  was  most  probably  absent,  since 
Galeotti's  plan  was  to  annex  Dr.  Steven- 
son and  his  money  at  Vietri,  and  he 
would  therefore  not  be  likely  to  waylay 
them  on  the  road  thither.  Still,  Giovanni 
was  by  no  means  sure  that  this  programme 
would  now  be  adhered  to,  and  therefore 
took  every  possible  precaution  to  see  that 
horses,  saddles,  and  pistols  were  all  in 
proper  condition. 

Not  long  after  he  had  satisfied  himself 
on  these  matters,  Dr.  Stevenson  came 
down,  accompanied  by  two  other  English 
gentlemen. 

The  Doctor  was  a  fine  type  of  the  young 
athletic  Englishman,  with  a  face  which 
denoted  power  of  intellect  rather  than 
mastery  of  himself.  At  a  glance,  one 
would  say  he  was  a  hot-tempered  man. 

At  the  moment  he  was  evidently  irri- 
tated, and  the  tone  in  which  he  answered 
one  of  his  companions  showed  plainly 
that  his  short  stock  of  patience  was  almost 
exhausted. 

**  My  dear  Major,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not 
going,  to  be  scared  by  any  old  women's 
tales  now.  If  others  have  made  this  trip 
in  safety,  why  should  not  I  ?  " 

"But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
brigands  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries 
on  this  road,  and  you  heard  what  our 
landlord  said  ?  " 

**  You  mean  that  Galeotti  was  seen 
yesterday  in  Naples.  More  shame  to  the 
police,  say  I,  that  he  can  venture  to  show 
himielf.  But  I  really  do  not  see  what 
difference  his  presence  can  make  to  me. 
In  fact,  if  he  is  in  Naples  the  road  should 
be  safer  than  usual." 

**  You  knoA\  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
police  are  half  in  league  with  those  fellows. 
By  the  bye,  who  is  this  Italian  whom  you 
have  with  you  ?     Can  you  trust  him  ?  " 

**  Giovanni  ?  I  would  as  soon  trust 
him  as  you.  I  have  had  him  with  me  six 
months  now  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
and  have  never  had  a  fault  to  find  with 
him,  except  that  he  is  rather  clumsy  at 
times.  I  pulled  his  son  through  the  fever, 
and  he  has  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
gratitude  due  to  me." 

"  The  landlord  told  me  that  he  thought  he 
knew  his  face,"  broke  in  the  third,  "  and 
that  is  hardly  a  recommendation,  since  it 
means  that  he  is  probably  a  Neapolitan, 
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and  I  can't  say  that  1  think  much  of  them 
as  a  whole.  Iii:sides  all  that,  thoy  say 
that  Galeotti  is  never  seen  in  Naples 
unless  he  is  meditating  some  coup," 

"  1  came  across  Giovanni  here  last  year, 
so  that  I  kncn-  that  he  was  a  Neapolitan 
already  without  the  help  of  your  oracle, 
the  landlord ;  and  I  don't  condemn  people 


.vhole 


ale 


fashion 
Johnson.  As  1 
said  before,  it 
don't  matter 
what  you  say 
now ;  I  mean  to 
go    if  the  devil 


self  i< 


n  the 


road,  and  if  I 
want  to  reach 
Vietri  comfort- 
ably,  I  had 
better  be  off  at 
once  ;  so  good- 
bye till  nest 
week.  Come 
along,  Giovanni, 


agam  soon  to 
laugh  at  them." 
"  Let  us  hope 
so,  Signore," 
said  Giovanni 
in  a  somewhat 
dubious  tone  as 
the  two  trotted 
off,  Stevenson 
still  muttering 
about  old  wives' 
tales  and  im- 
patiently shaking 

Through  the 
town  and  along 
the  quay  they 
made  their  way 
at  a  fair  pace. 
and  soon  they 
were  passing 
through  Torre 
Annunziata.  Here 
pleasantly  reminded  of  what  was  in  store 
for  them  by  the  sight  of  a  man  at  an  inn- 
door.  The  inn  he  knew  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  his  quondam  friends,  and  in  the 
man  he  was  almost  sure  that  he  recognised 
one  of  the  laiter.  Of  this,  however,  he 
could  not  be  quite  certain,  as  the  sight  of 
the  two  horsemen  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  driving  the  previously  idle  lounger  into 


the  house.  Rut  this  very  fact,  coUpled 
«ilh  his  recollections  of  the  face,  made  it 
almost  a  certainty  that  here  was  a  spy 
posted  to  warn  the  brigands  of  the  coming 
of  their  victim. 

(iiovanni  felt  anxiously  in  his  breast, 
and  was  somewhat  reiie\'ed  when  he 
drew  out  ihe  two  little  packets  which 
hail  been  given 
to  him.  Some- 
how he  fancied 
that  so  bold  a 
step  as  the  send- 
ing a  letter  to 
him  would  not 
have  been 
ventured  on  had 
not  (i  a  I  c  o  1 1  i 
been  certain  he 
was  to  be  de- 
]>ended  on  as 
far  as  his  oath 
bound  him ;  and 
that,  therefore, 
the  original 
plan  would  be 
adhered  to. 

It  was  now 
that  an  incident 
occurred  which 
raised  very 
different  feel- 
ings in  his 
breast. 

Soon  after 
leaving  this  little 
village  Dr. 
Stevenson  reined 
in  his  horse, 
which  until  then 
he  had  kept  a 
few  paces  ahead 
of  his  servant's, 
(liovanni  noted 
at  once  that  his 
master's 


I  had  r 


yet 


died    away,    and 
therefore  was 
prompt  to  reply 
.ocNGER.  when      he     was 

asked — 
"  Have  jou  the   specimens  with  you, 

"  Si,  Signore,  here  they  are  !  "  pulling 
out  of  his  saddle-bag  a  small  glass  box 
containing  several  specimens  of  rare 
flowers  and  herbs, 

Host  unfortunately  at  this  moment  his 
horse  was  suddenly  startled  by  some  noise 
in  the  distance,  and  took  it  into  its  head 
to  shy  violently.     Giovanni,  not  being  by 
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any  means  an  expert  horseman,  clutched 
at  the  mane  to  save  himself,  and  in 
so  doing  let  fall  the  box.  The  horse, 
plunging  in  fright,  speedily  reduced  the 
box  to  shivers  and  its  contents  to  pulp. 

This  accident,  coming  on  the  top  of  his 
previous  irritation,  was  too  much  for  the 
Doctor's  hot  temper.  **  You  silly  fool !  " 
he  shouted.  **What  on  earth  did  you 
want  to  pull  them  out  for  ?  As  if  I  wanted 
to  see  them  now !  There  is  three  weeks' 
labour  gone  and  nothing  to  show  for  it  I 
Take  that,  you  clumsy  idiot !  " 

So  saying  he  gave  Giovanni  a  slight  cut 
with  his  riding- whip.  It  was  a  distinct 
blow,  though  evidently  not  intended  to 
hurt. 

Thus  to  forget  himself  was  inexcusable, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  unnatural.  His 
object  in  travelling  in  Italy  was  not 
merely  pleasure,  as  Giovanni  imagined, 
but  also  a  search  for  the  rarest  specimens 
of  the  Italian  ^ora.  During  the  last  few 
months  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
Northern  Italy  ;  and  had  now  come  further 
south  to  carry  on  his  pursuit,  and  the  box 
which  had  just  been  destroyed  contained 
his  acquisitions  of  the  previous  three 
weeks,  some  of  which  were  very  rare  and 
almost  unattainable. 

All  this  may  seem  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, but  unfortunately  was  not  likely  to 
appeal  to  Giovanni's  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  effect  of  the 
blow  on  Ihe  latter.  An  English  servant 
would  most  certainly  have  either  paid  it 
back  with  interest,  or  have  turned  sulky 
and  perhaps  have  ridden  off  at  once. 
With  the  Italian  it  was  different.  His 
first  sensation  was  one  of  blank  astonish- 
ment, but  this  was  speedily  followed  by 
blind  anger  and  furj'.  In  his  veins  flowed 
the  hot  Southern  blood,  and  the  insult 
made  it  boil.  It  was  well  for  Stevenson 
that  the  knife  (Italy's  favourite  weapon) 
was  not  ready  to  his  servant's  hand. 
Instinctively  Giovanni  felt  for  it,  but  he 
had  abandoned  it  in  England  at  his 
master's  request,  and  had  not  reassumcd 
it  on  his  return  to  his  native  land.  The 
moment's  pause  sufficed  for  recollection  of 
previous  benefits  received  to  return  to  his 
mind,  and  with  a  muttered  curse  he  reined 
back  his  horse  in  sullen  silence.  He 
could  not  attack  the  saviour  of  his  child, 
but  his  anger  was  none  the  less  keen. 

To  do  Stevenson  justice,  he  repented  of 
his  act  the  very  second  that  it  was  irre- 
trievable, and  would  willingly  have  said 
something  to  do  away  with  its  ill  effects. 
Unfortunately,  the  sight  of  Giovanni's  set 
face,  and  the  sound  of  the  muttered  oath 


led  him  t(3  think  that  anything  which  he 
might  say  at  that  moment  might  only 
make  matters  worse ;  and,  with  a  mistaken 
idea  that  it  was  well  to  let  ill  alone,  he 
rode  on  his  way  without  another  word. 
A  direct  and  full  apology  might  possibly 
have  reconciled  Giovanni ;  but,  as  it  was, 
he  was  left  to  meditate  bitterly  over  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done  him. 

The  pair,  therefore,  rode  on  in  silence, 
each  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  and  each 
equally  in  trouble. 

Stevenson  was  thinking  "What  an  utter 
fool  and  ass  I  was!  The  man  w^as  my 
friend,  and  quite  as  much  entitled  to 
proper  treatment  at  my  hands  as  those  I 
have  just  left.  The  worst  of  it  is,  too, 
these  Italians  are  so  proud  that  there  is 
no  knowing  how  he  will  take  it.  I  will 
apologise  the  instant  I  think  that  it  will 
be  the  least  use.  But  what  is  the  good  of 
an  apolog)*  ?  I  shouldn't  care  about  one 
myself  if  I  were  in  his  place.  What  an 
infernal  nuisance  this  temper  of  mine  is  I  I 
only  hope  the  matter  will  blow  over  some- 
how." 

Giovanni,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  a 
terrible  turmoil.  At  one  moment  the 
insult  to  his  pride  seemed  positively  in- 
tolerable ;  at  the  next  the  thought,  **  He 
saved  my  son,"  urged  him  to  make  allow- 
ances. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  thought  of 
the  two  packets  he  carried  entered  his 
head.  There  was  revenge  ready  to  his 
hand  if  he  wanted  it.  He  had  only  to 
give  the  **  green  "  signal,  and  Stevenson 
would  rue  the  day  on  which  he  raised  his 
hand  against  him.  But  gratitude  per- 
sistently made  her  voice  heard  in  a  whisper 
of  "  red."  And  so  he  rode  along,  first 
determined  that  revenge  must  be  his,  and 
**  green "  his  colour ;  then  that  gratitude 
and  **  red "  had  the  stronger  claims  in 
spite  of  all ;  anon  vacillating  back  again, 
first  to  one  colour  and  then  to  the  other, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  de- 
cision. 

On  and  on  they  rode,  skirting  the  base 
of  Vesuvius  with  all  the  glories  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  on  their  right,  through  some  of 
the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  scenes  of 
Nature,  scenes  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  stirred  them  both  to  the  soul, 
but  which  now  were  completely  lost  upon 
them.  Now  they  were  only  intent  on 
reaching  their  destination  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  their  horses  were  urged 
forward  with  little  regard  for  the  poor 
beasts  themselves,  while  the  riders  took  no 
notice  of  the  icsthetic  treat  which  Nature 
had  spread  before  their  eyes. 
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In  spite  of  the  pace  at  which  they  rode, 
however,  it  was  well  on  into  the  afternoon 
when  they  entered  Vietri,  Stevenson  still 
waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Giovanni,  and  the  latter  still 
troubled  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
two  colours. 

Going  at  once  to  the  Stella,  where 
Stevenson  had  already  engaged  a  room, 
they  were  received  obsefluiously  by  the 
landlord.  Giovanni  was  favoured  with  a 
close  scrutiny  by  the  latter,  who  had  been 


would  not  allow  any  change  of  the  room 
if  he  could  help  it. 

Giovanni  at  once  realised  that  this  room 
had  been  chosen  for  Galcotti's  conveni- 
ence, and  did  not  attempt  to  help  Steven- 
son in  his  argument  with  the  landlord, 
which,  therefore,  soon  ended  in  the 
former's  defeat  and  ignominious  retreat 
to  the  quarters  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him. 

Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  it 
was     evidently    intended    that    Giovanni 


informed  that  he  might  expect  to  find  a 
"  friend  "  in  the  Englishman's  servant,  and 
had  made  his  arrangements  on  that  sup- 
position. 

Only  one  room  had  been  reser\-ed  for 
them,  and  that  looked  out  towards  the 
mountains  at  the  back,  and  Stevenson 
asked  to  have  it  changed  for  one  at  the 
front  looking  over  the  hay  of  Salerno. 
To  this  "mine  host"  raised  numerous 
objections.  The  room  the  Signore  already 
had  was  the  best  in  the  house,  those  on 
the  other  side  were  all  occupied,  they  were 
not  ready  for  travellers,  they  were  too  hot ; 
in   fact,  he    made  it    quite  plain  that  he 


should  share  the  room  with  him.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have 
objocteii  to  this  ;  but  now,  partly  owing  to 
his  previous  ill  success  with  the  landlord 
and  partly  to  a  wish  to  avoid  giving 
any  further  possible  ground  of  offence  to 
Giovanni,  he  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  Steven- 
son at  length  attempted  to  set  matters 
right  between  himself  and  his  companion, 
with  whom  up  to  now  he  had  exchanged 
noTie  but  absolutely  necessary  remarks 
since  the  morning's  catastrophe. 

"  Giovanni,"  said  he,  "  I  am  very  sorry. 
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1  behaved  like  a  brule.  I  know  that 
nothing  that  I  can  say  can  make  any 
amends  to  you  ;  therefore  all  1  can  do  is, 
to  beg  your  forgiveness." 

"  Signore,  let  us  not  speak  of  it.    Words 
cannot  recall  the   blow,  and   forgiveness 
comes  not  so  easily.      Had  you  not  saved 
my  boy,  I  had  struck  back  with  the  steel ; 
but  against  his  saviour  I  could  not  use  the 
knife.      So  much  the  harder  is  it  for  mc. 
I  was  your  debtor 
before  for  much, 
but  now  my  debt 
is    paid.     When 

Naples,  if  return 
we  do,  let  us 
part,  and  now  let 
us  speak  no  more 
of  the  affair." 

"As  you  will," 
replied  the 
doctor,  not 
overp leased  with 
the  cool  recep- 
tion with  which 
his  somewhat 
clumsy  but  well- 
meant  overture 
was  met. 

Thus  when 
night  came  on 
and  they  retired 
to  their  room, 
there  was  re- 
straint between 
the  pair,  and 
all  attempts 
at  ordinary 
conversation 
speedily   died 

silence.  Steven- 
son    lay     down 

on  his   bed  and  mine  host  of' 

apparently  slept, 

while  Giovanni  remained  seated  at  the 
window  smoking. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  cither  to  help  his 
companion  or  else  to  lend  his  aid  to  those 
who  were  bent  on  his  capture.  Which 
was  it  to  be  ?  Slowly  crept  on  the  time, 
and  he  sat  there  with  the  two  packets  in 
his  hand,  undecide<l  how  to  act. 

Suddenly,  with  an  impatient  gesture,  he 
flung  one  ofthe  packets  out  of  the  window, 
then,  striking  a  match,  lit  the  other.  For 
an  instant  a  brilliant  red  flare  filled  the 
room,  and  the  next  moment  Giovanni 
found  himself  stretched  on  the  floor 
tinioned  by  both  arms.  What  had  hapjiened 


riled 


was  this.     Stevenson's  thoughts  had  been 

far   too    busj'   to    allow    of    his    sleeping 

at  once,  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 

dozing  ofi"  a  light  flashed  in  his  eyes,  and 

he  saw  Giovanni,  with  an   expression    of 

excitement  on  his  face,  holding  a  lighted 

paper  which  flared  a  glowing  red.     Like  a 

flash  the  warning  which  he  had  received 

in   the    morning    returned    to   his  mind. 

What  could  this  mean  ?     Was  it  a  signal  ? 

And  if  a  signal, 

for  whom  could 

it     be    intended 

if    not     for    a 

watcher  outside  ? 

Who    coulti    be 

lying  in  wait  at 

such  an  hour  but. 

those     brigands 

of  whom  he  had 

heard  so  much  f 

(j  i  o  V  a  n  n  i '  s 

words,  too,    "If 

return    we    do," 


he 

he  acted 
on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment 
and  sprang 
upon  and  floored 
Giovanni  ? 

prise,  the    latter 

at  lirst  made  no 

attempt  to  resist, 

and.    before    he 

could     do      so. 

Stevenson      had 

drawn    a    pistol 

■HE  "STELLA."  and  warned  him 

not  to  stir.     "  If 

you  move  you  arc  dead,"  said  he,  "  and  if 

your  friends  outside  attempt  to  do  me  any 

Viarm  you  will   be   the    first  to  repent  it. 

Therefore  1  advise  you,  as  you  value  your 

life,  to  send  them  away.     You  must    have 

some  means  of  warning  them  that  I  am 

prepared  ;    and    remember   that  your  life 

depends  on  my  safety." 

Giovanni  realised  the  mistake  that  the 
doctor  was  making,  .but  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  prevented  his  attempting  any 
explanation.  For  his  boy's  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  former  friendship  for  this 
man  he  had  swallowed  the  insult  of  that 
blow  in  the  morning  ;  for  his  sake  he  had 
placed    himself    in    a   position    of    great 
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danger  ;  for  his  sake  he  had  imperilled  his 

soul  (for  might  not  his  oath  be  broken  ?) ; 

and  for  all  this  his  reward  was  suspicion 

and  fresh  insult.     If  the  man  could  treat 

him  thus  he  would  do  nothing  to  open  his 

eyes.     He  had  done  enough,  and  would 

neither  do  nor  say  anything  more. 

Motionless    and   silent    he   waited    for 

what    might     follow,    scarcely     knowing 

whether  he    hoped    that   Galeotti   would 

accept  his  signal  or,  in  spite  of  all,  make 

his  attempt. 

«  «  «  « 

Meanwhile  the  signal  had  been  seen  out- 
side and  promptly  reported  to  Galeotti, 
who,  with  some  half-dozen  of  his  band, 
was  in  waiting  barely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  He  received  the  report  with 
a  grim  smile,  which  would  certainly  not 
have  reassured  Giovanni  had  he  seen  it. 

"  Aha,  Giovannino  mio  1 "  said  he  ;  **  so 
you  have  fallen  into  my  little  trap.  I 
thought  you  would.  But  at  all  events, 
I  will  be  on  the  safe  side  and  wait  half  an 
hour  to  see  if  your  signal  really  does  mean 
anything." 

Galeotti's  whole  idea  in  the  matter  of 
the  two  signals  was  to  make  (Giovanni 
commit  himself  definitely  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  man 
that  one  deserter  was  worse  than  ten  men 
killed ;  and  he  felt  by  no  means  sure  that 
Giovanni,  who  possessed  a  most  incon- 
venient knowledge  of  many  of  his  secrets, 
could  be  any  longer  safely  trusted.  He 
therefore  devised  this  scheme,  hoping,  if 
the  red  signal  were  unjustifiably  shown,  to 
regain  a  firm  hold  of  (jiovanni  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  threats  of  the  punish- 
ment for  his  treachery  and  of  appeals  to 
his  superstitious  fears. 

That  there  was  any  real  reason  for 
caution  he  did  not  believe,  but  being  a 
prudent  and  cunning  man,  he  was  willing 
to  postpone  his  attempt  for  half  an  hour 
in  case  Giovanni  had  better  reasons  than 
he  imagined  for  showing  the  warning 
signal. 

The  half-hour  was  hardly  past,  however, 
when  he  gave  the  word  to  start,  since 
nothing  suspicious  had  been  noted  at  the 
Stella.  Ten  minutes  sufficed  for  them  to 
reach  their  destination,  and  then  brief 
orders  were  issued. 

Three  men  to  remain  outside  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  to  escape  by  the 
windows,  and  to  give  warning  of  any 
signsof  unexpected  danger;  the  remainder, 
with  Galeotti,  to  enter  the  house,  of  which 
the  door  had  been  most  obligingly  left 
unfastened. 

Scarcely    had    the    latter    disappeared 


when  a  noise  of  galloping  hoofs  was 
heard,  and  the  watchers  outside  were  still 
Jiesitating  whether  to  give  the  alarm  at 
once  or  to  wait  and  see  what  such  a  sound 
could  possibly  mean  at  that  time  of  night 
when  six  horsemen  dashed  on  to  the 
square  before  the  house,  and  at  once 
settled  the  question  by  shouting  out, 
**  Stevenson  !  Stevenson  !  "  and  making 
for  the  door. 

The  guard  waited  only  to  fire  a  musket, 
and  melted  away  into  the  darkness  almost 
before  the  new-comers  had  realised  their 
presence. 

Stevenson's  voice  was  now  heard  from 
within.  **  Is  that  you,  Major  ?  I  am  all 
right,  but  I  suspect  that  you  have  come 
only  just  in  time.  Come  up  here,  will  you  ? 
I  can't  come  down,  I  have  a  prisoner  }  " 

The  rescue  party,  who  were  headed  by 
Stevenson's  two  friends  of  the  morning, 
jumped  off  their  horses,  and  were  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  house,  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Galeotti  and  his 
men  burst  upon  them,  and  in  a  moment 
were  through  and  off  to  the  mountains,, 
whither  it  was  hopeless  to  follow  them. 
Not  all  of  them,  however,  for  the  English- 
men were  not  quite  so  unprepared  as 
before,  and  managed  to  fire  a  few  hasty 
shots  after  the  retreating  brigands,  one  of 
whom  fell  to  the  ground,  and  proved  to 
have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  rush 
upstairs  to  Stevenson's  room,  to  which 
they  were  guided  by  his  shouts.  They 
found  him  still  on  guard  over  the  prostrate 
Giovanni,  whom  they  at  once  secured  and 
marched  out  of  the  house.  , 

Naturally  by  this  time  the  whole  village 
was  alarmed,  and  it  was  amusing  for  one 
who  knew  the  true  state  of  affairs  to 
observe  the  well-acted  astonishment  of 
mine  host  and  the  natives  of  the  place 
at  the  bare  idea  of  brigands  in  A'ietri. 
Whether  their  astonishment  might  not 
have  changed  to  an  attack  on  the  English- 
men had  the  latter  not  been  so  well 
armed  and  supported,  may  well  be 
doubted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  all  were  unanimous 
in  lauding  the  strangers  as  saviours  of 
poor  people,  etc. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  the  Major  and 
his  companions  was  now  explained  to 
Stevenson.  It  appeared  that  Giovanni 
had  been  seen  in  company  with  Galeotti, 
and  also  that  the  hotel  porter  had  observed 
the  delivery  of  a  packet  to  him  by  a  man 
whom  he  had  recognised  as  one  of  the 
brigand's  band.  Doubtless  the  porter  was 
a  rogue  more  than  half  in  league  with  the 
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latter,  and  it  was  not  till  later  on  in  the 
day  (by  which  time  he  probably  imagined 
that  it  was  too  late  to  render  Stevenson 
any  assistance)  that  he  mentioned  what 
he  had  seen. 

He  had  not  counted  on  the  promptitude 
of  a  military  man.  No  sooner  had  the 
Major  heard  his  tale  than  he  rushed  to  the 
hotel-keeper  and  demanded  his  aid.  Most 
fortunately,  the  latter  had  himself  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  Galeotti,  and  was  more 
than  willing  to  assist.  So  effectual  was 
his  sympathy  that  in  twenty  minutes'  time 
he,  the  two  Englishmen,  and  three  other 
trustworthy  men,  all  well  armed,  were 
mounted  and  off;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
arrived  in  Vietri  in  the  verv  nick  of  time. 

Stevenson,  in  his  turn,  explained  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  found ;  and 
matters  looked  black  indeed  for  Giovanni, 
who  was  now  brought  forward  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  conduct. 

To  all  inquiries  he  maintained  a  dogged 
silence,  till  Stevenson  pressed  him  to 
answer.  Then,  with  a  look  of  impotent 
rage,  he  said,  **  Signore,  your  trust  in  me 
is  so  great  that  you  would,  of  course, 
believe  whatever  I  told  you.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  let  you  think  what  you  will. 
Do  with  me  as  you  please.'* 

It  was  evidently  useless  to  expect  a 
further  reply,  and  the  Major,  observing 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  return  to 
Naples  at  once  before  the  brigands  had 
time  to  collect  and  stop  them  on  the  road, 
<ixpressed  a  hope  that  a  few  days  in  prison 
would  open  his  lips.  This  had  the  unex- 
pected effect  of  opening  them  at  once. 

**  The  grave,  Signore — the  grave  rather 
than  the  prison  !  Kill  me  at  once  rather 
than  by  the  torture  of  our  prisons." 

Giovanni  apparently  had  ideas  about 
Italian  prisons 

The  reply  to  this  prayer  came  from  an 
unexpected    quarter.      A  pistol-shot   was 


heard,  and  Giovanni  dropped  to  the 
ground  without  a  cry.  All  was  con- 
sternation. The  brigands  must  be  upon 
them  again.  But  nothing  further  hap- 
pened, and  the  man  who  had  fired  the 
shot  and  was  observed  attempting  to  slink 
off  into  the  darkness,  was  pursued  and 
captured. 

He  admitted  that  he  was  one  of 
Galeotti's  band,  and  was  then  asked  why 
he  had  shot  his  comrade. 

**  That  dog  my  comrade  1  "  he  cried, 
**  May  the  fiends  seize  his  soul !  My 
brother  lies  dead  there  through  him. 
But  I  have  avenged  him  !  " 

"Your  brother!  Ah!  you  mean  the 
man  we  killed.  But  what  has  Giovanni 
to  do  with  that?  He  was  in  the  house 
the  whole  time." 

**  But  for  him  we  should  not  have  been 
here." 

"  You  cannot  blame  him  if  his  signal 
brought  you  here  ;  you  had  doubtless 
arranged  it  all  beforehand." 

**  It  is  his  signal  that  I  blame." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  All  was  safe 
for  you  when  he  signalled,"  said  Steven- 
son. 

**  It  was,  but  his  signal  meant  safety  for 
you,  danger  for  us.  But  for  that  we  had 
been  half  an  hour  sooner,  and  you,  Signore, 
would  either  be  as  he  is  now  or  a  prisoner 
yonder  in  the  mountains.     He  saved  you." 

**  1  don't  understand." 

"  I  took  him  instructions  last  night,  and 
there  is  the  letter  in  his  jacket,  I  fancy. 
See  for  yourself." 

Someone  standing  by  drew  Galeotti's 
letter  from  the  dead  man's  coat,  and 
handed  it  to  Stevenson. 

He  read  it  through,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
dismav,  cried — 

**  My  God,  what  have  I  done  !  Giovanni, 
Giovanni,  forgive  me !  Too  late  —  too 
late ! " 


By   young    STEWART. 


MY  friend  Samuel  Johnson  was  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  lexi- 
cographer, and,  although  I  may  play 
Boswell  to  him,  I  shall  "  nothinff  extenuate 
nor  set  doun  aught  in  malice,"  The 
learned  Doctor  hailed  from  Lichfield,  I 
believe,  and  m)'  friend  did  not ;  and  per- 
haps the  only  parallel  in  the  career  of  the 
two  was  that  thej'  both  had  a  devoted 
friend  in  the  theatrical  profession.  The 
great  Johnson  was  addicted  to  making  rude 
remarks  on  his  friend's  acting ;  my  Johnson 
had  never  seen  me  perform,  in  which,  per- 
haps, his  "  state  was  the  more  gracious." 

It  was  in  a  small  town  in  a  hrst-class 
hunting  country  that  my  Samuel  resided  ; 
and  there  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
comfortable,  not  to  say  picturesque,  half 
old  manor  half  modem  villa,  and  a  steady- 
going,  not  to  say  lucrative,  practice  as  a 
solicitor.  Manor  \'illa,  as  it  was  called, 
was  a  unique  architectural  mixture  :  the 
hall  was  old  and  oak-panelled,  and  in  it 
stood  a  solitary  figure  in  armour,  as  though 
it  had  forgotten  to  leave  with  the  rest  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  house,  reached  by 
a  curtained  portiere,  was  as  modern  as 
lohnson  himself,  and  much  more  so  than 
his  housekeeper. 

There  was  another  solicitor  in  the  town, 
a  younger  man ;  but  merely  a  friendly 
rivalry  existed  between  them.  Theyoungcr's 
name  was  Jackson  ;  he  was  married,  and 
somewhat  more  free  and  easy  in  manner 
than  the  older  and  more  methodical 
Johnson.     For  instance,  Johnson's  office 


was  the  very  pink  of  tidiness,  the  very 
home  of  method.  His  papers  were  ar- 
ranged on  the  table  in  neat  red-tape 
bundles,  or  laid  away  in  five -drawer 
cabinets  with  shining  brass  handles.  His 
law-books  stood  row  upon  row,  in  bulky 
dignity  on  his  shelves  ;  while  gokl-lettercd 
tin  boxes  on  which  one  could  almost  see 
to  shave  bore  the  names  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respected  families  in  the  vicinity. 

Now  Jackson  generally  dropped  his 
correspondence  on  the  floor  after  perusal ; 
he  loathed  red  tape.  "  Stephen's  Epitome  " 
would  as  likely  have  volume  two  standing 
on  its  head  as  though  rejoicing  at  having 
superseded  volume  one  ;  and  the  docu- 
ments referring  to  one's  case  were  generally 
produced,  after  a  struggle,  from  under  the 
tabic,  by  means  of  a  crook-handled  walk- 

.Moreover,  Johnson  was  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  not  absolutely  a  misogamist. 
but  with  a  lively  horror  of  the  nuisance  of 
bringing  up  a  large  family.  "  For,"  said 
he,  "my  habits  are  all  formed  ;  fancy  me 
with  a  couple  of  squalling  babies  in  the 
house,  who  would  break  in  upon  my  hard- 
earned  rest,  would  always  be  having 
croup  or  measles,  or  whooping-cough  or 
something  1  They  would  turn  my  well- 
ordered  establishment  inside  out.  No, 
no  I  I  have  my  housekeeper  who  super- 
intends everything  inside  ;  then  I  have  my 
coachman,  groom,  and  gardener  for  out- 
side, my  horses,  and  dog  or  two,  so  I  'm 
perfectly  happy." 
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How  little  in  our  puny  wisdom  do  we 
foresee  the  changes  that  may  be  brought 
about  in  a  rash  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
most  methodical  of  men  and  in  the  cosmos 
of  the  best  regulated  of  households  !  Both 
Jackson  and  Johnson  were  hunting-men 
and  keen  sportsmen ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
because  Jackson  had  not  been  asked  that 
Johnson  without  hesitation  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  walking  a  puppy.  It 
might  be  because  during  the  past  season 
there  had  been  some  slight  friction  between 
Johnson  and  the  Master,  and  the  former 
was  desirous  of  conciliating  the  latter; 
but,  whatever  the  reason,  it  was  none  the 
less  a  fact  that  Johnson  had  consented  to 
walk  a  puppy.  It  was  then  that  a  change 
came  o*er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  at  such 
times  as  he  was  allowed  the  luxury  of 
sleep.  It  was  then  that  Johnson's  pre- 
science failed  him,  and  he  knew  not  that 
in  the  little  trembling  mild-eyed  foxhound 
which  looked  entreatingly  up  at  him,  as  if 
beseeching  his  fatherly  care  and  protec- 
tion, he  was  raising  up  for  himself  a 
monster  that  would  wreck  his  peace  for 
many  months,  so  that  he  would  become  unto 
himself  a  feeble  imitation  of  Frankenstein. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  it  was 
the  puppy's  fault.  From  first  to  last  she 
was  no  worse  than  others  of  her  species, 
and  she  was  certainly  a  thing  of  beauty ; 
but  perhaps  it  was  her  irresponsibility  in  the 
matter  of  assaults,  and  her  total  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  property,  that  militated 
against  the  peace  of  the  legal  mind,  and 
set  the  legal  teeth  on  edge.  Her  name 
was  Tomboy,  but  whether  bestowed  upon 
her  from  hereditary  boisterousness,  which 
was  considered  certain  to  develop  sooner 
or  later,  must  remain  a  mystery.  I\Irs. 
Farmer,  Johnson's  housekeeper,  who  was 
naturally  timid  of  dogs,  and  who  rather 
imagined  that  she  performed  an  act  of 
heroism  whenever  she  stroked  the  collie, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  the  helpless  babe  with 
the  mild  brown  eyes  and  silken  ears,  and 
heard  its  infantile  whimper,  thought  it  a 
shame  to  give  such  a  name  to  a  poor 
innocent  thing ;  and  she  emphasised  her 
opinion  by  saying  "  I  do,  indeed  !  " 

Well,  Tomboy  was  installed  and  throve. 
In  those  early  days  she  had  a  beau- 
tiful cot  with  nice  clean  straw,  in  which 
she  ensconced  herself  on  the  third  revo- 
lution, and  lay  there  so  prettily,  so 
innocently  munching  in  baby  fashion  at 
any  refractory  wisp  that  rose  up  and  tickled 
her  nose.  As  the  weather  was  somewhat 
cold  still  she  was  brought  into  the  kitchen 

night;  and  there,  when  left  to  her  mcdi- 

ions,  her    plaintive  whimpers   went   to 


the  motherly  heart  of  Mrs.  Farmer,  and 
kept  her  awake  with  memories  of  a  dead 
and  gone  infant  of  many  years  ago  ;  not 
to  mention  that  the  celibate  Johnson  had 
dreams  of  spectral  children  dissimilar  to 
those  of  Charles  Lamb. 

At  first  Tomboy's  delinquencies  were  of 
a  very  ordinary  kind  common  to  the  inex- 
perience of  babyhood ;  but  soon  she  began 
to  feel  that  she  had  a  new  series  of  sensa- 
tions, which  were  not  an  unmixed  pleasure, 
in  the  shape  of  strange  little  ivory  pro- 
trusions which  itched,  and  irritated  her  as 
they  came  through  the  gums.  Then  began 
a  crusade  against  every  available  article 
from  the  cane  of  her  basket  to  the  house- 
maid's broomstick.  Like  an  obstinate  child 
she  would  ignore  the  substitute  for  a  coral 
in  the  shape  of  a  mutton  bone,  and  just  go 
for  everything  she  ought  not.  She  was 
shockingly  familiar,  too,  with  people  to 
whom  she  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
would  hang  on  to  the  trouser-  leg  of  the 
greatest  stranger  with  all  the  affection  and 
tenacity  of  an  old  friend.  Meeting  one 
day  in  the  garden  with  the  next-door 
cat,  she  rushed  up  with  open  mouth 
and  genial  smile,  and  proceeded  to 
fall  upon  its  neck  with  her  clumsy  paws 
in  quite  a  Scriptural  manner;  but  im- 
mediately a  prolonged  wail,  a  curled- 
down  stern,  and  a  rapid  entrance  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  back  kitchen 
informed  the  neighbourhood  as  well 
as  the  household  of  the  nature  of 
the  reception  of  her  friendly  overtures. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day  tbere 
were  numerous  spots  about  her  counten- 
ance and  shoulders  which  seemed  to 
demand  unremitting  attention,  and  a  lull 
of  nearly  twelve  hours  took  place  in  the 
storm  of  her  restless  energy. 

It  soon  became  patent  to  the  infant 
hound  that  the  garden  was  not  a  desirable 
playground,  and  she  therefore  made  her 
way  down  the  side  of  the  house  and 
through  the  railings  to  the  front  door- 
steps, where  she  sat  like  a  living  picture 
of  **  Cave  Canem."  On  the  approach  of 
anyone,  however,  she  would  squeeze  her- 
self in  under  the  rhododendron  bush,  and, 
like  one  of  Mark  Twain's  ancestors  (with- 
out the  sword),  pounce  out  upon  them 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
jump.  If  by  any  chance  she  succeeded 
in  startling  a  shop-boy  into  dropping  a 
parcel,  she  was  **on  to  it  "in  a  moment, 
rendering  a  pound  of  butter  or  some 
breakfast  bacon  unrecognisable  in  a  very 
short  time.  Each  day  at  dinner  Johnson 
had  to  listen  to  stories  of  Tomboy's  depre- 
dations.    Now  it  was  an  old  aunt  of  Mrs. 
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Farmer's  frightened  nearly  into  a  fit : 
again,  it  was  a  pensioner's  nether  gar- 
ments made  still  more  ragged.  Johnson 
smiled :  these  things  were  matters  of 
course,  the  eveiy-day  incidents  of  a  puppy's 
life.  He  was  very  sorry  for  .Mrs.  Farmer's 
aunt,  and  left  a  shilling  for  the  pensioner. 

Two  days  later,  as  Johnson  was  leaving 
his  house'  for  his  office,  the  Vicar  passed 
the  gate,  and  instead  of  the  genial,  frank 
"  Good  morning !  "  a  cool  and  stately  bow- 
was  his  only  ac- 
knowledgment 
of  Johnson's 
friendly  saluta- 
tion. Startled, 
Johnson  paused, 
and  then  the 
Vicar,  turning 
suddenly  as 
though  deter- 
mined to  ease 
his  mind  of  a 
grievance,  said  : 
"  Mr.  Johnson, 
I  must  request 
you  to  keep  that 
ferocious  dog  " 
(the  Vicar  knew 
little  of  dogs) 
"under  re- 
straint. The 
day  before 
yesterday  it 
knocked  down 
and  greatly 
frightened  my 
tittle  girl,  whom 
I  sent  to  you 
with  a  nole." 
There    was    an 


phas 


the 


Johnson  apolo-  lectu 

gised,  asserting 

that  it  was  merely  the  plajfuhiess  of  the  pup ; 
but  the  Vicar  was  obdurate,  and  the  lawyer, 
losing  patience,  asked,  "Is  there  anything 
else.'"  "Well,  yes,"  replied  the  clergyman ; 
"  we  waited  dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
you  last  night.  We  had  overlooked  the  fact 
of  not  receiving  a  written  acceptance  of 
the  invitation,  as  it  contained  the  phra^ 

'sans  c^r^monie,'  but- "     "1  received 

no  invitation  !  "  cried  Johnson.  "  Come 
with  me  ! "  And  he  strode  up  the  path 
to  procure  corroboration  from  IMrs. 
I'armer.  Near  the  steps,  and  protruding 
from  under  a  rhododendron  bush,  was  a 
.  crumpled  paper.  Picking  it  up  with  a 
strong  presentiment  uj)on  him,    Johnson 


straightened  out  the  soiled,  mauled,  and 
half-chewed  missive.  The  mystery  was 
solved.  Tomboy  had  plaj'fully  bounded 
forth,  upset  the  frightened  child,  and 
picked  up  the  now  forgotten  note.  An 
invitation  to  dinner  that  night  made  peace 
between  the  Church  and  the  I.aw. 

Returning  home  after  some  fine  old 
port,  Johnson  was  quite  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  vagaries  of  Tomboy,  but  was  met  at 
the  dining-room  door  hy  Mrs.  Farmer, 
•  who  informed 
him  that  the  pup 
was  ill.  Off 
went  Johnson  to 
the  kitchen, 
where,  with  dim 
eyes,  burning 
nose,  and  hot 
dry  skin,  the 
lively  Tomboy 
lay  moaning. 
"  Is  there  any 
castor-oil  in  the 
house  .'  "  "  No, 
Sir."  Awa)ivent 
Johnson  to  the 
other  end  of  the 
town,  and  in- 
curred the  wrath 
of  the  chemist 
for  awakening 
him  out  of  his 
first  sleep  for 
easlor-oil  (con- 
temptuous em- 
jiliasis),  and  for 
a  dog  (unstinted 
indignation). 
Ruffled  but 
triumphant, 
Johnson  re- 
lumed; but  the 
stration 
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the  trembling  hand  of  Mrs.  Farmer  (who 
«as  convinced  that  it  was  hydrophobia), 
while  Johnson  held  open  the  poor 
nervous  puppy's  mouth  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  its  oscillating  body  still  between 
his  knees,  was  a  very  difficult  task  in- 
deed, and  one  in  which  Johnson's  dress 
trousers  suffered  seriously.  la  a  few 
minutes  Tombov  had  a  fit,  and  came 
out  of  it  only  to  go  into  another.  John- 
son donned  his  overcoat  and  hat,  and 
trudged  more  than  half  his  former  journey 
for  a  "  vet."  An  interview  through  a 
window  was  the  result.  "Oh  !  distemper! 
Keep  her  warm  !  Give  her  some  Purcell';; 
pills !      I  '11   be    round    in   the   morning." 
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**  But  she 's  got  fits !  "  shouted  Johnson. 
**  Oh,  they  do,  they  do  !  Watch  her  care- 
fully and  see  she  doesn't  do  herself  a  mis- 
chief.    I  *11  be  round  in  the  morning." 

Chilled  to  the  bone,  Johnson  went 
home  and  had  some  whisky.  Now  John- 
son was  an  abstemious  man,  and  had  had 
some  port  at  dinner.  He  had  whisky 
ho/,  and  sat  and  looked  at  Tomboy.  Tom- 
boy moaned  and  Johnson  dozed,  then 
pulled  himself  together.  Tomboy  was 
struggling  to  get  out  of  bed ;  Johnson 
replaced  her  and  sat  up  all  night,  taking 
small  doses  of  whisky  to  keep  him  awake. 
In  the  morning  Tomboy  was  a  shade 
better  ;  Johnson  was  a  shade  worse.  A 
whisky  and  soda  took  the  place  of  break- 
fast (an  unprecedented  occurrence),  and 
his  business  interviews  were  characterised 
by  a  most  unusual  absence  of  mind  that 
morning.  Towards  noon  the  mind  came 
back,  bringing  with  it  a  joke  ;  and  staid, 
serious,  methodical  Johnson,  who  was  so 
reserved  that  he  almost  resented  a  question 
as  to  his  health,  went  about  smiling 
placidly,  courting  inquiry,  to  which  he 
replied  :  "I  have  been  up  all  night 
engaged  upon  an  important  case,  *  Dis- 
temper V.  Tomboy.'  I'm  for  the  de- 
fence ! "  After  which  he  went  away 
chuckling.  But  as  a  good  many  people 
were  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
pup,  the  joke  fell  a  little  flat.  Another 
night  of  sleepless  watching  almost  upset 
Johnson's  equilibrium  altogether.  When 
a  man  has  been  for  years  a  creature 
of  method,  a  slave  to  system,  he  is 
easily  upset.  The  easy-goer  bends,  he 
breaks.  Johnson  broke ;  and  some  days 
after,  when  Tomboy  was  convalescent, 
Mrs.  Farmer,  on  entering  the  room,  found 
the  invalid  sitting  solemnly  listening  to 
her  temporar}'  master,  who  was  reading  to 
her  extracts  from  Mr.  Jorrock's  lectures  as 
recorded  in  **  Handley  Cross,"  on  the 
duties  of  young  hounds. 

Tomboy  recovered  and  grew  :  Johnson 
recovered  and  became  more  methodical 
than  ever.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  great  case  of  "Fordyce  v.  Blenkinsop" 
loomed  on  the  legal  horizon,  and  Johnson 
acted  for  Fordyce.  Office  hours  became  too 
short  for  the  accumulation  of  the  technical- 
ities with  which  the  case  abounded,  so 
Johnson  brought  or  had  sent  to  his 
private  residence  huge  tomes  for  refer- 
ence, and  sat  down  to  burn  the  midnight 
oil  in  his  study  on  the  first-floor  back, 
which  overlooked  the  garden  where  Tom- 
boy now  resided  in  a  sort  of  loose-box. 
This,  too,  was,  by  an  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence, the   night   which    the   pup    had 


chosen  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  thanks- 
giving services  for  her  recovery.  In  the 
fullness  of  her  heart  she  gave  vent  to  a 
long  deep-lunged,  full-toned  bay,  which  sa 
surprised  and  delighted  her  with  its  depth 
and  strength  that  she  encored  herself  many 
times,  and  made  night  hideous.  Johnson 
raved  and  even  swore.  He  raised  the  window 
and  shouted ;  Tomboy  responded  with  a 
friendly  whimper.  To  suffering  Johnson 
came  back  the  long-forgotten  words  of 
Brutus,  and  he  thought  he,  too,  would 
rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than 
be  a  human  being,  Roman  or  not,  and 
listen  to  one.  A  neighbouring  Avindow 
opened,  and  the  gruff  voice  of  old  Bloxam, 
the  retired  butcher,  now  an  amateur  horti- 
culturist, was  heard,  **  Keep  that  dog 
quiet !  "  with  a  small  qualification  between 
the  "  that "  and  the  **  dog."  Johnson  did 
not  answer,  but  Tomboy  did,  and  the  case 
of  Fordyce  suffered  in  consequence. 

Days  went  on  and  bills  came  in,  now  for 
a  door-mat,  now  for  a  pound  of  candles, 
again  for  oranges,  and  then  for  a  scrub- 
bing-brush. One  night  Johnson  came 
home,  and  was  partaking  of  his  solitary 
dinner,  when  Mrs.  Farmer  entered  in  a 
state  of  agitation.  **  I  wish  you  would 
come  into  the  hall.  Sir.  I  'm  sure  Tom- 
boy has  got  something !  "  Tomboy  /lad : 
severed  *  from  each  other,  scattered, 
crumpled,  and,  as  the  Yankees  say,  "  half 
chawn,"  lay  the  sheets  of  the  brief  in 
the  case  of  **  Fordyce  v.  Blenkinsop," 
which  Johnson  was  about  to  peruse  that 
night  prior  to  its  despatch  to  the  great 
Poplar  Q.C.  Adding  insult  to  injury  Tom- 
bov  resented  the  rescue  of  the  scattered 
folios,  till  Johnson's  avenging  whip  sent 
her  howling  to  her  back-kitchen  sanctuary. 

A  butcher  (not  the  one  Johnson  dealt 
with)  complained  insolently  of  Tomboy's 
spoliation  of  sweetbreads,  and  Johnson 
haughtily  asked  for  proofs :  a  county- 
court  summons  followed,  and  Jackson 
represented  the  butcher,  and  won.  Then 
uprose  a  coolness  between  the  two- 
solicitors. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Johnson  went 
to  church,  as  was  his  wont,  and  remained 
for  the  sermon,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
hideous  yelling  of  canine  voices  arose 
^om  the  churchyard.  Tomboy  had  chosen 
this  opportune  hour  for  her  first  steeple- 
chase meeting,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  dogs  in  the  town.  The  course  was 
some  score  times  round  the  churchyard — a 
difficult  country,  numerously  studded  with 
granite  and  marble  obstacles.  The 
vergers  cleared  the  course  at  last,  but 
Tomboy  remained  to  greet  her  master  at 
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the  gate.  Thns  arose  a  coolness  between 
Johnson  on  the  one  part  and  the  Vicar 
and  churchwardens  on  the  other. 

"  What  is  bred  in  the  bone,"  etc  !  The 
proverb  is  somen'hat  musty. 

In  the  old-fashioned  oak-panelled  hall 
before  alluded  to,  near  the  solitarj-  tigure 


in  annour,  hung  the  mask  and  brush  of  a 
fine  dog-fox,  which  had  supplied  several 
hard  runs  in  hts  day,  when  his  vigorous 
body  lived  and  swiftly  moved  between 
these  extremities.  l"hese  had  early 
attracted  Tomboy's  attention,  and,  true 
to  her  instincts,  she  yearned  for  a  more 
intimate  acquaintanceship.  One  day  the 
arm-chair  for  the  use  of  waiting  callers 
was  left  conveniently  near  the  table  above 
which  the  coveted  trophy  hung.     Tomboy 


saw  her  opportunity,  and  rose  to  it.   From 
the  chair  to  the  highly  polished  table  was 
but  a  step,  thence  tu  the  goal  was  but  a 
small  spring.   Alas  1  the  take-off  was  bad  : 
a  slip,  a  convulsive  grab,  and  down  came 
puppy    and    trophy    and     all.      Tomboy 
I>icked  up  the  brush  and  skirmished  round 
with  it  triumphantly,  but  her  glorj'  was 
"'■""'"•"■t    for  at  that   moment  Johnson 
id  the  whip  took  all  the  humour 
situation  for  the  pup.     It  was 
ful  gaze  that  she  saw  the  oma- 
i  away  next  day  to  be  reinstated 
[,  and  the  table  despatched  on  a 
e  French  polisher's. 
the  weeks,  and  Tomboy  seemed 
;formed  character  ;  some  trifling 
:s  certainly  marked  her  onward 
ler  energetic  ingenuity  had  not 
in  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
Bo  Johnson  thought  with  satis- 
he  stood  one  morning  at  his 
ow,  when  suddenly  came  a  hue 
Oni  up  the  street,  and  a  boy's 
shrill     voice    screaming 
"  Stop  thief !  "     Johnson 
looked,  and  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  Tomboy  flew  past 
with  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
firmly  held  in  her  powerful 
jaws,   making  straight  for 
home.      The   butcher- boy 
and  others  followed,  while 
ladies  ran  out  of  her  way. 
Johnson  went  out,  and  met 
the  butcher's  boy  returning 
with    the    damaged  joint. 
Quietly  he  slipped  half-a- 
sovereign    into    the    lad's 
hand,  who  honestly  gave  it 
to  his  master.     This  good 
man  rewarded  him  with  a 
shilling,  then  cut  away  the 
bitten  part,   and  sold  the 
rest.      "  It  was  only  mis- 
chief,"    he      remarked 
leniently  next  day. 

The  time  for  returning 

—        the  puppies  was  close  at 

hand.      If  Tomboy  could 

only  be  kept  in,  could  only 

be  persuaded  to  desist  from   iniquity  for 

three  days,  all  would  be  well. 

"  Man  proposes"  again,  etc.  I  Mrs. 
Farmer  came  in  with  the  information 
that  Tombov  had  arrived  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  'Bloxam's  with  his  mouth  full 
of  onions.  John.son  was  annoyed;  a 
Tnutual  antipathy  existed  between  the  two, 
and  the  lawyer  scarcely  knew  how  to 
approach  the  horticuhurist  with  a  view  to 
compensation     for     such    a    trivial    loss. 
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Before  lie  had  made  up  his  mind,  aviolent 
ring  startled  the  household,  and  in  another 
moment  Mr.  IMoxam,  with  crimson  face, 
burst  into  the  dining-room,  exclaiming, 
"  Now,  Sir,  look  what  your  cur  has  done  !  " 
"Sir!"  replied  Johnson  frigidly,  "my 
foxhound  puppy  has  purloined  a  few  of  your 
onions.     Send  in  a  bill  for  the  damage." 


cheque  for  five  guineas,  which  Bloxam 
ungraciously  pocketed,  muttering  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  sole  sur\'ivor,  "  1 
believe  there  were  seven  !  " 

This  was  Tomboy's  last  exploit.  In  two 
daj'S  she  found  herself  among  many  others 
of  her  kind.  She  was  eventually  judged, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  third  place. 


"  Onions  be  hanged  !  "  shouted  Bloxam 
indignantly.  "They  were  bulbs.  Sir,  bulbs! 
Rare  Dutch  prize  tulip  bulbs  !  Kvcry  one 
of  thorn  worth  a  guinea  apiece  !  " 

"How  many  has  he  eaten.'"  asked 
Johnson  quictlv. 

"  How  do  I'know  ?"  roared  the  other. 

At  that  moment  Tomboy  entered,  and 
laid  a  bulb  at  her  mas 
sorrow    than    in    anj,'e 
down  at  her ;  then  ro; 


,    Johnson    looked 
■,  and  wrote  out  a 


lohnson  was  at  the  banquet  given  to  the 
walkers,  and  was  called  up  to  receive 
third  award,  which,  much  to  his  disgust, 
consisted  of  a  large,  handsomely  framed 
photo-crayon  of  the  M.F.H. 

Samuel  Johnson  has  not  walked  a  puppy 
since  ;  nor  when  I  was  at  Manor  Villa  did 
I  see  anything  of  the  jirize.  Whether  its 
presence  reminded  my  host  too  much  of 
Tombo)-  or  loo  much  of  the  Master,  I 
must  leave  my  readers  to  conjecture. 
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By      MRS.      HENRY      MANSERGH. 


^*  'T^HERE  now!  What  do  you  think 
^  of  that  for  a  view!  This  is 
better  than  sitting  in  the  hotel  all  day 
long,  even  if  we  do  come  in  for  a  shower. 
The  fresh  wet  breeze  blows  away  the  cob- 
webs. You  have  been  sitting  by  the  fire 
eating  chocolates  ever  since  lunch.  I 
don't  know  how  girls  stand  it." 

"And  you  have  been  smoking  cigarettes! 
Oh,  isn't  it  lovely !     I  'm  glad  1  came.     I 
would  have  come  before  but  nobodv  asked . 
me.  ...  I  had   to   hint   as  it  Avas.  .  .  . 
How  many  miles  have  we  walked — five  ?  " 

"  Five  !  That 's  good  !  Barely  two  ; 
but  the  last  part  of  the  way  is  a  pretty 
good  pull.  You  came  up  well !  Now 
see  ! — there  is  IVIorecambe  behind  us,  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  sea  to  the  right.  It  is 
the  breath  of  salt  in  the  air  which  makes 
it  so  refreshing.  Do  you  know  the  names 
of  the  mountains  ?  You  ought  to  get  them 
up,  you  know,  while  you  are  here.  That 
big  fellow  over  there,  behind  Claife  Heights 
is  Coniston  Old  Man.  He  looks  well 
to-night !  There  are  the  Eangdales — 
they  are  catching  it  as  usual  in  the  valley  ! 
Loughrigg  on  the  right.  Great  Gable  to 
the  left,  and  Bowfell  over  there  with  the 
peak — no,  wait  a  moment ! — the  one  w^ith 
the  peak  is  Great  Gable,  and  the  other — 
confound  it !  why  didn't  I  put  Baddeley 
in  my  pocket }  I  always  forget  it  when  it 
would  be  of  use.  .  .  .  The  one  with  the 
peak  must  be ^* 

'*  What  does  it  matter  which  it  is  ?  Say 
it 's  both,  and  put  your  mind  at  rest.  I 
didn't  come  out  in  the  damp  to  hear  you 
talk  about  mountains,  like  a  stupid  old 
guide-book.  That 's  not  the  sort  of  con- 
versation that  I  like  at  all " 

**  And  what  kind  of  conversation  do  you 
like,  if  one  may  ask  ?  " 

**  Personal !  Tell  me  about  yourself. 
We  have  been  together  every  day  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  but  before  that  I  did  not 
know  there  was  such  a  man  in  the  world. 
There  must  be  a  great  deal  to  tell.  Let 
me  see,  this  is  Friday !  What  were  you 
<ioing  to-day  three  weeks  }    Begin  at  the 
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beginning,  and  go  right  through  the  day. 
When  I  have  friends  I  like  to  be  able  to 
imagine  what  they  are  doing." 

**  Imagination  sounds  rather  out  of 
place  in  this  case.  It  is  all  such  deadly 
prose.  Six  years  ago  I  could  have  gjven 
you  a  more  interesting  answer,  but  since 
then  my  Governor  died,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  old  place  was  mortgaged 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  that  my  only  inherit- 
ance was  a  crop  of  debts.  I  don't  blame 
him.  It  was  his  idea  of  kindness  to  hide 
things  from  me  so  long  as  he  could,  and, 
if  he  were  mistaken,  he  gave  me  some 
rattling  good  times  to  remember.  I 
had  to  set  to  work,  you  see!  Pretty 
rough  at  twenty-six !  The  family  in- 
fluence got  me  into  the  bank  with  which 
we  had  had  dealings,  and — there  I  am  1 
Kensington  omnibus,  eight -thirty  every 
morning ;  chop  and  cheese  at  restaurant 
at  one  o'clock ;  Kensington  omnibus,  five- 
thirty  in  the  afternoon — dinner  alone  in 
my  diggings ;  smoke,  read,  and  bed ! 
That 's  not  one  day  alone,  Miss  Erroll, 
you  may  take  it  as  a  fair  sample  of  three 
hundred  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  The  diggings  are  comfort- 
able enough.  I  don't  deserve  any  pity 
on  that  score.  I  am  quite  content  with 
them." 

**  1  am  sure  they  are  horrid.  Men's 
rooms  are  all  the  same — I  've  seen  dozens 
of  them  :  smell  of  tobacco — evening  news- 
papers— dogskin  gloves  on  the  mantel- 
piece among  the  ornaments.  .  .  .  You 
have  no  right  to  be  content.  All  alone, 
too !  So  unsociable !  Then  you  are  a 
banker!  I  am  always  puzzled  about 
banks — perhaps  you  can  explain  them  to 
me.  .  .  .  How  is  it  that  they  can  afford 
to  take  care  of  money,  and  pay  for  the 
rent,  and  the  clerks,  and — and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  office,  and  not  charge 
anything  for  it.^  They  even  give  you 
interest  into  the  bargain.  Father  grumbles 
because  it  is  so  little,  but  I  think  it  is 
wonderful  that  they  give  anything  at  all. 
How  on  earth  do  they  manage  }  " 
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"  You  don't  understand  the  principle  of  going  out  for  a  walk  with  MangnailV 
banking.  You  say  that  the  bank  '  takes  Questions.  What  "s  that  ?  A  spot  of 
care '  of  your  money,  but  when  ^ou  open  raiti !  Oh,  look  at  the  mountains !  '1'Ik' 
1  account  the  amount  is  not  simply  put  sun  has  gone  in,  and  they  look  all 
black  and  gloomy.     It  is  going  to  pour."" 


in  the  safe,  and  left  there  till  you  requin 


[t  is  invested  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
in  a  percentage  larger  than  that  H'hich  is 
allowed  to  you.  For  instance  :  a  man  has 
a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  on  which  he 
wishes  an  advance ;  it  is  hypothecated  to 
the  bank,  which  advances  him  money  upon 
it,  for  which  he  is  charged  a  certain 
interest.  The  money  which  they  advance 
to  him  is  your  money,  and  as  they  allow 
you  only  a  small  percentage,  and  charge 
nim  much  more,  a  considerable  margin 
accrues  to  the  bank.  Of  course,  all  the 
funds  are  not  disposed  of  in  this  manner ; 
they  are  used  to  purchase  stock,   which 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh !  do  stop !  I  'm  not  a  bit 
interested.  I  didn't  mean  you  to  go  on 
explaining  all  day  long.  What  an  im- 
proving person  you  are!     It's  as  bad  as 


"It  is  indeed.  We  had  better  be  off". 
By  Jove  !  it  is  coming  with  a  vengeance — 
we  are  too  late,  I'm  afraid.  Sit  down 
here,  behind  this  rock.  The  shower  «il! 
be  over  in  ten  minutes,  but  you  will  be 
soaked  through  if  we  are  caught.  l"here  ? 
But  you  must  put  on  your  cloak — that 
blouse  is  too  thin  for  a  mountain -side. 
What  do  you  call  this  fluffy  stuff,  again  .- 
Chiffon  !  It 's  very  pretty.  Vou  have  got 
it  awfully  creased,  though ;  is  that  with, 
wearing  it  under  a  cloak  .-' " 

"Creased!  Good  gracious!  What  is- 
the  man  talking  about .''  It 's  meant  to 
be  like  that — it's  pieated.  Sir — accordion 
pleated  !  It  takes  three  times  as  much 
chiffon  and  costs  four  times  as  much 
money  to  have  it  made  like  this." 

"  In— deed  !      Well,  marvellous  arc  the 
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ways  of  women.  I  always  thought  so,  ami 
now  I  know  il.  Ami  how  much  might 
a  trifle  tike  that  cost,  if  one  may  ask  I 
Five  guineas!  Is  that  so?  It  looks 
so  simple  that  1  thought  perhaps  five 
shillings — {A  lesson  for  you,  my  friend ! 
How  many  five-guinea  blouses  could  you 
afford  in  the  year  ?  Don't  lie  a  mad 
fool!).  .  .  It  is  heresy,  no  doubt,  but  I 
liked  you  just  as  well  in  that  blue  print 
this  morning.  Are  you  shivering .-'  I-ean 
back  further  into  the  corner  and  let  me 
hold  the  umbrella — ^your  hands  will  be 
cold.  .  .  That 's  a  fine  diamond  you  have  in 
that  ring.  I  have  often  admired  it.  Why 
do  you  wear  it  on  that  linger  ?  Is  there — 
cr — have  you — a  special  reason  ?  " 

"Several.  It  was  my  mother's.  It  is 
too  small  for  the  first  finger  and  too  large 
for  the  fourth.  I  used  to  wear  it  on  my 
right  hand,  but  1  was  obliged  to  change 


don't  do  something  to  amuse  me  I  shall 
catch  cold.  Tell  mc  a  story — a  story 
about  a  man  with  grey  eyes  and  brown 
hair — and — and  a  locket  on  the  end  of  his 
watch-chain.  What  is  in  the  locket,  I 
wonder  ? " 

"Itiscmpty — hehasnothingtoput in.  .  . 
Shall  I  tell  you  about  him  .-  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  was  just  what  I  might 
not  do,  but  it  can  make  no  difference,  and 
it  may  amuse  you — till  the  shower  is  over. 
Where  shall  I  begin  ?  . , .  He  had  a  dull  lime 
of  it,  this  man,  and  he  looked  forward  all 
the  year  to  his  three  weeks'  holiday  in  the 
country.  One  year  the  friend  with  whom 
he  had  arranged  to  travel  failed  him  at 
the    last    moment,    and    he    was    thrown 

to  Windermere,  to  one  of  the  hotels,  an<i 
he  mot  a  girl.  He  had  never  seen  a  girl 
before,   or  he  thought  he  had    not.     He 


it.  It  hurt  so  much  when — er — when 
people  squeezed  my  hand !  Oh  !  what  a 
funny  face!  I  love  to  shock  you — you 
look  so  solemn.  .  .  It  is  simply  pouring ; 
I  believe  it  will  go  on  for  hours.     If  you 


happened  to  sit  next  to  her  at  table,  and 
they  grew  intimate.  She  was  bright  and 
pretty  and  charming.  She  laughed  at 
him  and  mimicked  him  to  his  face,  and 
the  slow-witted   fool  followed  her  about 
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as  if  she  were  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  She 
smiled,  and  he  was  glad,  she  frowned, 
and  the  sky  was  overcast.  They  rambled 
about  together  in  the  woods  ;  they  rowed 
on  the  lake.  He  told  himself  fifty 
times  a  day  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his 
pains.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  leave  before  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing and  put  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  temptation.  When  morning  came  he 
felt  he  must  see  her  once  more.  .  .  .  She 
was  kind  to  him,  as  she  was  to  everyone 
around.  It  was  in  her  nature  to  be 
gracious,  but  she  never  thought  of  any- 
thing more.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  she 
was  rich.  If  he  worked  hard  for  a  week 
he  would  not  have  earned  much  more 
than  would  buy  her  a  blouse  such  as  she 
wore  every  afternoon " 

"  Some  people  look  just  as  well  in 
print.  You  said  so  yourself  a  few  minutes 
ago  !  " 

"I  did,  yes  !  But  she  was  fond  of  pretty 
things,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  them 
all  her  life.  He  was  not  so  selfish  as  to 
wish  her  to  give  them  up  for  his  sake,  or 
to  sacrifice  all  the  possibilities  which  lay 
before  her.  She  had  already  done  a  great 
deal  for  him,  and  he  was  grateful  with  all 
his  heart.  She  brought  a  touch  of  poetry 
into  his  life,  and  showed  him  the  meaning 
of  many  things  he  had  not  understood 
before.  He  might  be  a  sadder,  but  he 
knew  he  would  be  a  better  man  for  having 
met  her.  The  thought  of  her  would 
remain  with  him  all  his  life — a  sweetness, 
an  inspiration.  .  .  .  The  shower  is  over. 
We  had  better  start.  It  may  be  only  a 
short  interval." 

"  Not  yet ;  I  *m  not  ready.  I  want  to 
hear  the  end.  What — what  happened 
after  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  usual  thing.  He  went  back 
to  his  work,  and  she  married  someone — a 
Duke,  I  think — some  bigwig  with  a  name 
and  an  estate  and  family  diamonds.  He 
read  about  her  in  the  newspapers  some- 
times, and  saw  her  carriage  pass  by,  but 
she  never  saw  him.  He  was  on  the  top 
of  the  Kensington  omnibus,  you  see.  An 
immeasurable  distance  !  She  could  not 
be  expected  to  recognise  him.  That  was 
the  end." 


**  Are  you  sure  ?  I  read  that  story  once, 
but  it  did  not  end  like  that.  There  was  a 
Duke — he  was  a  Lord  really,  but  it  doesn't 
matter.  He  didn't  care  for  the  girl  her- 
self, but  he  wanted  her  money  to  pay  his 
debts  and  to  give  him  a  chance  of  gambling 
afresh.  The  girl  despised  him.  She 
loved  fun,  and  when  people  knew  her  just 
a  little  they  thought  she  was  frivolous,  but 
really  and  truly  she  was  very  nice — not 
worldly  a  bit.  She  had  enough  money  to  buy 
everything  she  fancied — except  one  thing. 
She  could  have  bought  a  title,  but  that 
was  not  what  she  wanted.  It  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  buy,  and  sometimes  she 
was  afraid  that  just  because  she  was  so 
rich  she  would  never  find  it  at  all.  Then 
she  met  him  !  She  was  one  of  a  dozen 
girls,,  many  of  them  prettier  and  more 
attractive  than  herself,  but  he  liked  her 
best.  They  went  about  together  just  as 
you  said,  and  every  day  they  had  more  to 
say — they  understood  each  other  better. 
He  knew  nothing  about  her  money  until 
one  day  an  interfering  old  woman  took  it 
into  her  head  to  enlighten  him.  She 
speculated  on  the  amount  of  the  girl's 
fortune,  and  offered  to  bet  with  him  on 
his  chance  of  gaining  the  prize.  To 
bei  !  A  little  bird  came  and  told  the  girl 
all  about  that  interview:  how  dismayed  he 
seemed  ;  in  what  words  he  answered.  After 
that  she  noticed  that  he  tried  to  avoid 
her,  but  she  would  not  allow  it.  She 
pocketed  her  pride  and  put  herself  in  his  way. 
One  afternoon  she  went  out  with  him  and 
sat  in  the  damp  on  the  mountain -side  (she 
was  rheumatic,  too,  poor  little  thing — it 
was  quite  likely  she  would  be  crippled  for 
life  !).  He  was  going  away  the  next  day, 
and  itwas  the  last  chance.  .  .  .  She  wanted 
to  tell  him  what  it  was  she  longed  for  so 
much,  but  he  would  not  ask  her.  .  .  .  She 
made  herself  horribly  cheap.  .  .  .  There 
was  only  one  thing  she  prayed  and  hoped 
for  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart — that  he 
would  not  drive  her  to  propose  to  him  in  so 
many  words.  He  was  only  a  man,  and  he 
might  cast  it  up  at  her  afterwards.  .  .  . 
Oh,  oh,  oh  !  how  can  you  !  Don't  be  so 
rough.  I  told  you  it  cost  five  guineas.  .  .  . 
You  silly,  proud  boy,  come  home  and  be 
sensible.  .  .  .  The  sun  is  shining ! " 
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T  T  OW  delightful  it  would  be  if  folks 
I    X      M'oul<i  dress  for  the  part  they  play  I 
One  could  even  forgive  a  man  for  being  a 
duke  if  he  added  a  little  colour  to  life  by 
appearing  before  our  admiring  eyes  in  a 
crimson,  ermine-skirted  robe  and  with  a 
coronet   upon  his  brow.     The    House  of 
Lords  would  be 
the  most  popu- 
lar place  in  the 
Empire,  I    am 
sure,    if    peers 
could    only  be 
persuadcil     to 
attire    them- 
selves   like 
peers,  and  for- 
sake the   con- 
ventional garb 
of    the    stock- 
broker, for  the 
most  prosaic  of 
lis  love  a  touch 
of  glittering 
splendours. 

These  were 
the  thoughts 
that  simmered 
through  my 
mind  when  [ 
went  to  Gros- 
venor  Gardens 
to  spend  an 
afternoon  with 
the  Spanish 
Ambassador, 
Count  de  Casa 

Valencia.    You  *"s  excei.i.ekcy  ciun 

never  think  of  s/mnish  .■imt«s:ii/,>r  /o  i. 

Spain    and    its 

Ajnbassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
without  conjuring  up  visions  of  Velazquez- 
like nobles,  black  ringleted  and  black 
eyed,  clad  in  gorgeous  costumes,  with  rich 
silk  peeping  through  the  slasihcs  of  puffed 
sleeves,  elegant  doublets  thrown  across 
the  shoulders,  hats  resplendent  with  gay 
plumes,  and  jewels  in  the  buckles  of  trim 
shoes.  Spain  and  its  Ministers  had  a  fore- 
most place  in  English  history  during  the 


latter  times  of  the  ill-fated  Stuarts ;  but 
Knglish  people  did  not  quite  appreciate 
Spanish  influence,  and  raised  their  hands 
in  thanks  when  the  fascinating  Count  of 
Gondomar  failed  in  wedding  our  Charles  I. 
to  the  Infanta. 

The  Romance  and  Teutonic  races  have 
little  in  com- 
mon, and  with 
the  Hanoverian 
succession 
Spain  fell  out 
of  the  councils 
of  Great 
Britain,  and 
was  repre- 
sented in 
London  only 
by  a  Legation. 
But  within  the 
last     six     or 

Spain  has  re- 
sumed some- 
thing of  her 
old  honour,and 
again  sent  an 
Ambassador  to 
England.  I 
.say  "some- 
thing of  her 
old  honour" 
because   I   was 


■  appc 


ntcd 


the    Spanif 
Ambassador 
did    not    meet 
r  \iv.  CASA  VAr.r-NciA,  n:,  g    i^    the 

<c  Ciimi  of  SI.  j.i,m-i-!.  trappings   of 

ambassadorial 
magnificence.  I  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  violet  -  tinted  doublet,  the  slim 
bejewelled  rapier,  the  cuffs  of  rarest  lace, 
and  the  kerchief  laden  with  scent — the 
customarj-  paraphernalia  of  an  Ambas- 
sador in  the  ulden  days— but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  man 
of  courtly  grace,  a  man  of  the  world  who 
had  travelled  much,  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Hemispheres,  who 
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threw  in  his  lot  and  laboured  hard  for  the 
reigning  house  of  Spain  during  the  most 
chaotic  period  of  Spanish  history,  who  has 
studied  English  constitutional  goveminenc 
to  some   purpose,  and  iilio,  when  diplo- 
matic alfairs 
are  not  being 
discussed, 
loves    to    tell 
and    hear    an 


nothing  of  the 
proverbial 
"haughty 
Don "  about 
Count  deCasa 
Valencia.  He 
has  a  counten- 
ance some- 
thing like  that  don  f.  de  zea  bermi-kez. 
ofl'rince       .       ,_      .       .    ,.    c.     ■ . 

„  .  ,  SrconJ  Srcn-hn-  i"  II"  Spanish 

Bismarck,  Emt«,,y ,«  L„.,do,,. 

but    with  the 

Bismarckian  iron  taken  out  and  the  silver 
of  amiability  in  its  place  ;  and  as  he  talks 
of  his  young  King,.  Alfonso  XIII.,  of  his 
intelligence  and  boyish  pranks,  he  gro«s 
animated  and  enthusiastic. 

The  Ambassador  has  a  son  about  the 
same  age  as  the  King  of  Spain,  ten  j'ears, 
and  U'hcn  the  Count  was  in  Madrid  the  two 
boys  were  playfelloivs.  Little  Alfonso. 
who,  by  the  ivay,  talks  English  excecdinglj- 
well,  has  early  acquired  a  passion  for 
seeing  horse  -  races.  He  is  never  so 
delighted  as  when  his  mother,  the  Queen- 
Regent  Christina,  takes  him  to  a  race- 
meeting  in  the  environs  of  ^Tadrid,  Last 
year,  just  before  his  E\cellenc>-  came  to 
London,  his  boy  was  njtii  the  King  watch- 
ing some  horses  run. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  to  England  witli 
you,"  said  Alfonso  XIII.  with  a  sigh  to 
his  companion,  "  for  I  've  heard  they  '\c 
got  splendid  horse-races  there." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  come  .'  "  said  his 
playmate. 

"Oh!"  said  Alfonso,  "I  would  like 
to,  but,  you  know,  it's  an  awful  nuisance 
being  a  King,  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  Just 
as  _vou  like." 

The  Spanish  Kmhassyis  the  corner  house 
in  Grosvenor  (iardens,  partly  overlooking 
the  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
study,  in  which  1  had  a  long  chat  with  his 
Excellency,  is  a  well  -  lighted  apartment 
looking  right  on  to  the  roadway.  On  one 
side  of  the  grey  graniie  mantelpiece  is  a 
panel  photograph  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
while  on  the  oiherside  is  one  of  the  King  of 
'Ttugal,  and  between  the  two  stand  small 


busts  of  Shakspere  and  Milton.  On  the 
walls  are  engravings  of  several  of  Velaz- 
quez' well  -  known  paintings,  the  dwarfs 
amusing  the  Infanta  Margaret,  his  "  Bene> 
diction,"  and  others.  His  Excellency,  1 
may  say,  is  the  fourth  Ambassador  to  our 
Court  since  the  Spanish  Embassy  was 
re-established ;  the  first  was  Don  Jos6 
Luis  Albareda,  the  second  the  Marquis  de 
Casa  Laiglesia,  and  the  third  Don  Cipriano 
del  Mazo.  Long  years  ago,  when  Lord 
Paimerston  was  Premier,  the  Count  first 
came  to  I^ndon  as  Secretary  to  the  Spanish 
Legation.  Don  Javier  Isturiz  was  then 
Minister — an  old  and  cautious  diplomat. 

Through  the  stress  of  the  many  rebel- 
lious commotions  from  which  Spain  has 
suffered  within  the  last  half-century  Count 
de  Casa  \'alencia  has  ever  been  constant 
to  the  Alfonsists.  He  is  the  personal 
friend  of  many  of  the  Continental  royal 
families,  and  among  his  chatty  reminis- 
cences he  told  me  an  amusing  story  about 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  celebrated  Due  de 
Malakoff,  who  commanded  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Crimea  and  was  subsequently 
French  Ambassador  in  London.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  particularly  fond 
of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  one  evening, 
when  at  Compi^gne,  he  happened  to 
mention  the  fact  at  dinner.  Among  the 
guests  was  an  Englishman,  who  said  he 
was  delighted,  because  it  so  happened  that 
the  best  Cheshire  cheeses  were  made  on 
his* estate,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  send 
one  to  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  was 
pleased,  and  suggested  the  cheese  should 
be  sent  to 
the    Embassy 


with   the   de- 
spatches. The 

from  Cheshire 
was     true    to 

his  promise, 
and  one  day 
a  fine  cheese 
was  delivered 
DON  CARLOS  cRispi  ^^    MaUkoff 

DE  VA1.DAI:RA  VFOSTUNV.  fOf       ^^^        '"!■ 

„.  .  J.     ,       ,,,,-».■  1      pcrial  master. 

TUlliI  Srcrr/ary   to    Ihr    Sfanttk         t  ,    ,    ,      ~ 

£m*«Mv  in  Lo>.d.'«.  Malakoff   was 

in  rather  a 
hilarious  mood  at  the  moment  —  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to 
Mdlle.  Sophie  Valera,  the  sister  of  one  of 
Spain's  foremost  literary  men — and  there- 
fore   it    was  natural   he  should  drop  into 
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poetr>'.       So  he  sent  this  telegram  to  the 
Emperor — 

I'n  Chester  m'esi  rtmh  pourroui  tin  rendu, 
Je  revs  expedie  done  l<  fromagr  alkndu. 

Napoleon  was  at  dinner  when  the  jingle 
arrived,  and  there  ivas  a  good  deal  of 
merriment  over  it.  But  an  Emperor 
cannot  permit   an  Ambassador  to  make 


has  been  in  Harley  Street  and  in  Portland 
Place,  and  now,  under  a  lease  from  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  at  No.  i,  Grosvenor 
Gardens.  At  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
coronation,  Spain  sent  one  of  its  most 
courteous  sons,  Don  Antonio  Gonzalez,  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  to  be  present 
on  that  noteworthy  occasion.  At  that 
time  the  First  Secretary  to  the  Legation 
was  Comyn,  who  recei\ed  the  Ambassador 


merry-  with  him  in  verse,  and  so  he  at  once 
sent  a  rcplj' — 

Vnus  e/es  Marechal,  mon  cher  Pelissier, 
A'e  vnus  livrez  done  pas  a  des  I'ers  d'epici'er. 

The  representatives  of  Spain  in  England 
have  not  always  lived  in  the  same  quarter 
of  London.  The  most  famous  of  Spanish 
Ambassadors,  Eustace  Chapuj's,  who 
danced  attendance  at  our  Court  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  bluff 
King  Harrj',  lived  somewhere  in  Holbom, 
probably  near  the  Viaduct.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centur\-  the 
Spanish  Minister  lived  in  Manchester 
Square,  and  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  who 
had  been  one  of  Wellington's  aides-de- 
camp  in  the  Peninsular  War,  resided 
there  for  some  time.  Since  then  the 
official    house    of  Spain's  plenipoteniian' 
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on  his 'arrival  in  London.  Comyn  was  a 
bachelor,  and  therefore  suggested  that 
Gonzalez  should  dine  with  him  at  his  club, 
the  Travellers'.  The  Ambassador  went, 
and  the  couple  sat  down  at  a  little  table 
tdte-S-t^te,  Lord  Palmerston  came  into 
the  room,  and  when  the  First  Secretary 
pointed  him  out,  the  Ambassador  sug- 
gested an  introduction,  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  be  invited  to  join  them  at  dinner. 
The  First  Secretary  was  dubious  about  the 
propriety  of  such  a  course,  considering  the 
official  position  of  the  two  men.  and  the 
fact  that  Don  Antonio  Gonzalez  had  not 
yet  presented  his  credentials.  So  he 
declared  it  was  against  etiquette.  The 
Ambassador  was  sorry.  Any  way,  i.e 
inquired,  couldn't  Palmerston  be  asked  to 
join  them  subsequently  over  a  bottle  of 
wine  .-'  Comvn  was  doubtful  about  that  also 
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Then  the  Ambassador  thought  of  some 
other  way  by  which  he,  the  representative 
of  Spain,  could  show  his  respect  for  the 
Prime  Minister.  Now  a  Spaniard  is,  above 
all  things,  chivalrous.  If  he  is  riding  in  a 
tramcar,  and  a  pretty  lady  sits  near  him, 
he  pays  her  fare  out  of  admiration,  and 
the  lady  by  no  means  regards  it  as  an 
insulting  presumption.  When  the  chival- 
rous Spaniard  sees  a  lady  sipping  an  ice, 
he  will  call  the  waiter  to  him,  slip  a  coin 
into  his  hand,  and  tell  him  to  inform  the 
damsel  the  ice  is  paid  for.  And  so  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  flushed  with  amiabil- 
ity and  kindliness,  whispered  to  the  waiter, 
**  You  see  Lord  Palmerston  over  there ; 
well,  when  he  asks  for  his  bill  tell  him  a 
gentleman  has  paid  for  his  dinner."  When 
Comyn  grew  wroth,  and  told  Gonzalez  the 
waiter  must  do  no  such  thing,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  was  much  surprised  at  the 
strange  customs  of  the  country  he  was 
visiting. 

Most  people  in  the  diplomatic  world 
will  recollect  Don  Jos6  Luis  Albareda ; 
the  Marquis  de  Casa  Laiglesia,  who  during 
the  short  time  he  was  Ambassador  here 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Society ;  and 
the  last  Ambassador,  Don  Cipriano  del 
Mazo.  The  Count  de  Casa  Valencia  speaks 
French  and  English,  though  his  English  is 
a  little  hesitating.  All  his  life  he  has  been 
engaged  in  diplomacy.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  was  foimerly  Secretary  in 
London,  but  he  has  also  been  in  Wash- 
ington and  Mexico,  and  before  he  became 
Ambassador  he  was  the  Spanish  Minister 
at  Lisbon.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  in  Madrid  ;  since 
the  Restoration  has  been  a  life  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  for  some  time  held  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
belongs  to  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  of  Madrid.  He  has 
published  a  work  in  three  volumes  on 
Political  Liberty  in  England,  and  a  col- 
lection of  historical  essays.  When  he  was 
received  into  the  Spanish  Academy,  the 
subject  of  his  address  was  the  women 
authors  of  Spain  from  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  address 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  has 
been  translated  into  Italian. 

His  Excellency,  who  married  Mdlle.  de 
Osma,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Puentc  y  de  Soto-Mayor,  a  Grandee  of 
Spain,  and  is  the  father  of  five  children, 
two  daughters  and  three  boys,  has  made  a 
delightful  home  in  London.  'I'lie  drawing- 
room  is  a  large,  bright  apartment  with 
half-a-dozen  great  windows,  so  that  you 


can  not  only  see  into  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
but  up  the  roadway  as  far  as  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  The  walls  are  coloured  a  soft 
grey,  and  the  stretch  of  roof  is  agreeably 
divided  into  panels  with  a  massive  crystal 
chandelier  suspended  from  the  centre. 
The  floor  is  of  polished  oak  with  a  heavy 
Persian  carpet  in  the  centre,  while  by  the 
windows  hang  curtains  of  neutral  green, 
and  the  arms  of  the  Court  of  Spain  sur- 
mounting. The  fireplace  is  of  plain  white 
marble,  the  mass  of  white,  however, 
relieved  by  a  couple  of  red  granite  pillars 
standing  on  each  side  and  also  by  the 
heavy  brass  ornaments  of  the  grate  itself. 
All  the  furniture  is  of  Louis  XVL  period, 
graceful  and  elegant.  As  there  are  so 
many  windows  in  the  rooms,  with  a  strip 
of  mirror  between  each,  there  remains 
but  little  space  for  pictures.  There  are 
tAvo,  nevertheless,  which  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  beautiful.  They  hang  on 
each  side  the  massive  centre  glass  over 
the  mantelpiece,  and  represent  the  Count's 
two  daughters  painted  by  Vaamonde. 

Large  swinging  doors  lead  into  a  smaller 
room,  upholstered  in  white  and  canar}'- 
tinted  satin,  where  the  Count  showed 
me  manv  little  mementoes  of  his  friends 
in  half  the  Courts  of  Europe  —  among 
others  the  photograph  and  signature  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Resting  upon 
the  grand  piano  is  a  large  photograph  of 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  while  on  the 
mantelpiece  and  on  the  walls  are  several 
photographs  of  the  handsome  Queen 
Nathalie  of  Servia.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  Queen -Regent 
of  Spain  taken  some  six  years  ago  Avith 
her  little  son,  the  King,  the  Princess  and 
the  Infanta.  The  Countess  de  Casa 
Valencia  is  a  charming  painter,  and  I 
saw  one  or  two  pretty  examples  of  her 
skill.  Of  the  other  pictures  there  are  a 
vivid  holiday  scene  by  Attalaya  and  a 
delightfully  sketched  old  portal  outside 
Madrid  by  Gonzalvez.  There  is  a  little 
glass  case  where  the  Ambassador  keeps  a 
number  of  curious  seals,  collected  during 
his  lifetime,  and  also  some  quaint-patterned 
silver  ornaments.  Near  by  is  a  little  table 
on  which  you  notice  a  photograph  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan  and  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  Count's  children  in  old- 
fashioned  costume  dancing  a  minuet.  All 
round  the  eye  falls  on  photographs  of 
members  of  reigning  houses,  and  as  the 
Ambassador  picked  up  first  one  and  then 
another,  he  recalled  many  entertaining 
anecdotes,  all  of  which  went  to  show  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  humanity  even  among 
royalty. 


THE   SPANISH   EMBASSY   IN   LONDON. 


For  some  little  time  I  loitered  in  the 
boudoir,  which  is  tastefully  decorated  in 
blue  and  white,  with  a  polished  oak  floor 
and  faint  grey  curtains  falling  by  the 
window,  where  stands  a  lad/s  dainty 
writing-table.  Photographs,  knick-lcnacks, 
cbina,  with  one  or  two  little  studies  in  oil. 


Japanese  and  hand-painted  screens,  while 
the  whole  room  is  fragrant  with  the  per- 
fume of  flowers  thai  fill  several  vases.  The 
only  other  apartment  calling  for  remark  is 
the  dining-room.  It  is  lofty  and  well 
lighted,  and  decorated  in  the  Renaissance 
style.    The  carved  cabinets  are  wonder- 


told  by  their  arrangement  this  was  the 
favourite  apartment  (if  the  Countess  and 
her  daughters.  IScsidcs  photographs  of 
Queen  Isabella,  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  late  Emperor  of  ISrazil,  there  are  some 
delightful  pictures  of  Spanish  rural  life, 
and  I  was  particularly  attracted  to  some 
fine  old  china  figures.  The  furniture  is 
all    Louis   XVI,,  and   in  the  comers   are 


fully  fine,  and  one  noticed  that  the  chain 
each  bore  the  Spanish  arms.  Altogether 
the  Spanish  Embassvisahouse  interesting 


is  particularly  delighted 
with  England,  When  the  choice  was 
offered  her  husband  of  being  Ambassador 
to  France,  Italy,  or  Britain,  she  told  me 
she  had  a  voice  in  the  matter  because  she 
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was  most  anxious  her  daughters  should  be 
brought  up  as  English  girls. 

During  our  conversation,  the  Ambassador 
spoke  in  genial  terms  of  the  friendships  he 
had  made  among  English  people.  Spanish 
folks  sometimes  think  the  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  cold  and  phlegmatic ;  but  he 
entertained  an  opinion  quite  to  the  contrary, 
and,  like  a  son  of  the  South,  the  Count 
paid  more  than  one  tribute  to  the  grace  and 
charm  of  English  ladies. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  fact,"  he  said,  **  that 
three  European  kingdoms  are  to-day  ruled 


by  ladies  —  the  Queen  of  England,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands." 

He  also  spoke  kindly  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  recalled  how,  when  he  was 
only  a  Third  Secretar}',  she  invited  him  to 
dance  with  her,  and  afterwards  asked  him 
to  dine  at  St.  Cloud.  Then  he  spoke  about 
the  Pope,  Leo  XIII. ,  to  whom  he  referred 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  admiration,  de- 
claring his  Holiness  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  living  diplomatists. 

John  Foster  Eraser. 


CURLS. 

Kissing  her  neck,   and   clinging  round   her  ears. 
Straying  adown   her  brow  as  though  to   gaze 
Into    her  violet   eyes,   a   sunny  maze 

Of  sunny  curls   la}-  in   its   sunny  years. 

Parted   her   lips :   and   all   the   world   grew   gay 
To   hear  the   music   at   the .  gates   of  pearl. 
Dimpled  her   cheeks :   and   lo !  each   pretty   curl, 

Shaking   with   sunshine,    made   midwinter   May. 

And   I,    who   sate   within   a   dusty   den, 

Brooding   o'er   books   and   kissing  withered   flow'rs, 
Forgot   my   lore   and   all   my   lonely   hours, 

And   watched   her   curls,   and   loved   the   world   again. 


J.  J.   Bell. 


CURIOUS    WILLS    OF    CURIOUS    PEOPLE. 


Bv  CHARLES    G.   CUTLER. 


VERY  curious  documents  some  testa- 
tors make  of  their  wills:  curious, 
because  of  the  directions  given  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  dead  before  they  are  buried,  and 
as  to  the  manner  of  their  funerals,  some 
in  the  way  of  economy  and  some  of 
profuseness  ;  and  curious,  because  of  the 
liberality,  meanness,  or  oddity  of  the 
legacies,  and  of  the  advice  to,  or  the 
character  given  of,  the  legatees.  In  a 
bequest  to  an  old,  faithful  servant  it  is 
stated  :  **She  is  a  tolerable  good  woman, 
but  would  be  much  better  if  she  had  not 
so  clamorous  a  tongue  ;  she  has,  however, 
one  great  virtue,  which  is  a  veil  to  all  her 
foibles — strict  honesty."  The  conditions 
attached  to  legacies  are  often  curious. 
One  testator  makes  the  annuity  given  to 
his  widow  dependent  on  her  wearing  a 
widow's  cap  ;  while  another  binds  his  wife 
"  that  she  do  not  after  my  decease  offend 
artistic  taste  or  blazon  the  sacred  feelings 
of  her  sweet  and  gentle  nature  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  widow's  cap."  Some 
legatees  are  to  forfeit  their  legacies  if  they 
persist  in  wearing  moustaches  or  smoke 
tobacco. 

The  reasons  stated  for  giving  or  with- 
holding legacies  are  frequently  curious. 
In  one  will  we  find  an  extra  £s  to  one 
of  testator's  workmen  because  he  called  to 
inquire  after  testator's  health  when  he  was 
ill.  Sir  William  Petty,  who  died  in  1 687— an 
ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family — gives 
in  his  will  his  reason,  or  rather  his 
apolog}-,  for  not  leaving  any  legacies  to 
charities :  "As  for  legacies  for  the  poor,  I 
am  at  a  stand  ;  as  for  beggars  by  trade 
and  election,  I  give  them  nothing ;  as  for 
impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  publick 
ought  to  maintain  them  ;  as  for  those  who 
have  been  bred  to  no  calling  nor  estate, 
they  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred  ; 
as  for  those  who  can  get  no  work,  the 
magistrate  should  cause  them  to  be  em- 
ployed, which  maybe  well  done  in  Ireland, 
where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improvable  land 
for  ever}'  head  ;  prisoners  for  crimes,  by 
the  King ;  for  debt,  by  their  prosecutors  ; 
as  for  those  who  compassionate  the  suf- 


ferings of  any  object,  let  them  relieve 
themselves  by  relieving  such  sufferers. 
Wherefore  I  am  contented  that  I  have 
assisted  all  my  poor  relations  and  put 
many  into  a  way  of  getting  their  own 
bread,  and  have  laboured  in  publick 
works,  and  by  inventions  have  sought  out 
real  objects  of  charity ;  and  do  hereby 
conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  estate,  from 
time  to  time,  to  do  the  same  at  their  peril." 
The  character  of  a  man  is  usually  stamped 
on  his  will. 

In  olden  times,  long  before  such  modem 
conveniences  as  consols,  stocks,  and 
shares  had  been  invented,  a  man's  pro- 
perty consisted  usually  only  of  household 
stuff  (including,  perhaps,  a  few  gold  or 
silver  vessels),  horses,  cattle,  harrows, 
ploughs,  malt,  and  wheat,  as  appears  from 
the  repeated  bequests  of  these  things. 
Wills  were  consequently  of  a  ver}'  simple 
character,  and  were  often  nuncupative. 
The  dwellers  in  town  had  a  greater  variety 
of  things  to  dispose  of,  but  even  their 
wills  contain  little  else  besides  bequests  of 
wearing  apparel,  bedding,  hangings,  and 
other  household  goods,  and  jeweller}%  In 
addition  the  wills  nearly  all  contain  lega- 
cies **  for  my  tythes  and  oblacions  for- 
gotten or  necligently  w*holden  if  any  soo 
bee,  in  discharging  of  my  conscience  "  ; 
and  particular  directions  as  to  the  testator's 
obsequies,  the  number  of  masses  to  be 
said  and  sung  **  by  an  honest  preest  of 
good  name  and  vertuous  disposicion," 
especially  for  their  own  souls  and  the 
souls  of  their  families,  and  generally  for 
all  Christian  souls,  sometimes  for  a  period 
of  ten  years ;  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  wax  candles  to  be  used  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  amount  to  be  expended  in  "mete" 
and  drink,  and  in  charity  among  poor 
persons  attending  the  buiying,  and  the 
"  moneth's  mind." 

Of  the  more  ancient  wills  no  very 
authentic  particulars  are  obtainable ;  many 
of  the  accounts  are  apocryphal,  as  much 
so  perhaps,  to  go  a  long  way  back,  as  the 
tradition  about  5soah,  who,  it  is  said,  made 
a  will  because  he  had  a  good  deal  of  land 
to  dispose  of.     But  from  about  the  year 


in 
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1383  there  is  a  continuous  record  of  wills 
that  have  been  proved  or  placed  on  record. 

A  specimen  of  a  lad/s  will  gives 
some  idea  of  the  costumes  and  fashions 
of  the  day,  and  the  store  placed  upon 
their  wardrobes,  which  were  not  so  easily 
replenished  as  they  are  now — 

**  In  the  name  of  God,  amen — the  6th 
daye  of  the  moneth  of  Octobre  in  the 
yere  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  fyve 
hundred  and  sixe,  I,  Alice  Love,  the  wife 
of  Gyles  Love  of  Rye,  by  the  speciall 
license  of  my  said  husband,  asked  and 
opteyned  \^\Miai  does  the  modem  woman 
thinkofthisf\  bequeith  my  paraphamalle — 
that  is  to  seye,  myn  apparaill  to  my  body 
belonging.  First,  I  bequeith  my  sowle 
unto  Almighty  God,  to  our  blessed  Lady  and 
to  alle  Saynts,  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chirch  yarde  of  Rye  nigh  my  husband's 
Thomas  Oxenbridge.  [//  will  he  seen  that 
Gyles  Love  was  this  lady^s  second  husband, '\ 
Item,  to  my  moder  my  graye  furred 
gowne  with  a  long  trayne ;  also  a  gowne 
clothe  of  russet,  not  made.  Item,  to  my 
suster  Mercy  my  best  violet  gowne  furred 
with  shanks.  Item,  to  Margarette  Philip 
my  best  wolstede  kyrtill.  Also  I  gyve  to 
my  suster  Mercy  my  dymysent  with  peerles 
and  a  corse  of  goid.  Item,  to  Thomas 
Oxenbridge  my  best  gilt  gyrdell  that 
my  husband  Thomas  Oxenbridge  bought 
me  to  my  wedding.  Item,  to  Robert 
Oxenbridge  a  rede  powdred  corse,  with  a 
good  harness,  and  to  everiche  of  them  a 
paire  of  bedys  of  rede  corall.  Item,  to 
Besse  Love  my  best  crymsyn  gowne,  also 
her  moderns  best  girdell  and  her  best  bedys. 
Also  to  my  suster  Elizabeth  Duke  a  long 
girdell  gilt  with  a  golden  corse." 

Testators  in  the  present  day  frequently 
and  ungallantly  leave  property  to  their 
widows  only  so  long  as  they  shall  remain 
unmarried.  In  looking  through  some  of 
the  wills  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  we  do 
not  find  such  a  condition  attached.  There 
are  many  instances  to  be  found,  however, 
of  ihe  husband's  affectionate  care  for  the 
future  comfort  of  his  wife.  To  quote  two 
or  three  : — First,  from  the  will  of  William 
Parker :  **  Also  I  make  Master  John  Agge- 
combe,  Alderman  of  Oxford,  my  overseer, 
to  se  my  last  will  performed ;  and  I  geve 
to  hym  for  his  labour  my  best  crymsyn 
gowne  so  that  he  be  frendly  to  Alice 
my  wife."  In  the  will  of  Robert  Offe, 
of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  after  appointing 
Master  Thomas  Robynson  and  Master  John 
Robynson  overseers,  he  goes  on  to  say: 
**  And  I  beseche  you,  maisters  both,  that 
ye  be  good  frends  unto  my  wyf,  and  that 
ve  will  help  her."     William  Holybrande, 


gentleman  citizen  and  "tailler  "  of  London^ 
bequeaths  to  each  of  his  executors, 
William  Bodley  and  William  Grove,  for 
their  labour,  £5  sterling :  and  "to  be 
goode  and  kynde  to  my  wyfe."  He 
appoints  as  overseer,  **  Robert  Joyns,  my 
cousin,  one  of  the  gentleman  ushers  of 
the  chambre  of  our  Sovaigne  Lorde  the 
Kynge,"  and  bequeaths  to  him  ;^5  sterling 
"  for  his  labour,  and  that  he  may  help  my 
wyfe  in  all  her  troubill,  if  any  shall 
happen  to  her  here  after."  He  also  gives 
and  bequeaths  "  to  Roger  Delle,  my 
servant,  so  that  he  be  lovyng  and  gentill 
to  my  wyfe,  and  give  a  trewe  accompte  for 
such  besynese  as  he  hath  reconyng  of,  £^ 
sterlinge."  These  three  wills  were  all 
proved  in  1505. 

In  another  will  of  about  the  same  date, 
that  of  John  Turvyle,  of  Newhall,  Leicester- 
shire, **  Squyer,"  there  is  a  bequest  to 
William,  his  **  son  and  heire  apparant,"  of 
"  a  bason  and  an  ewer  of  silver,  warnyng 
and  chargyng  him,  on  my  blessyng,  and  as 
he  will  answere  afore  God  at  the  day  of 
dome,  that  he  shall  bequeith  them  after 
his  decesse  to  his  son  and  heire  apparant, 
and  so  under  this  maner  and  condicion 
the  forsayd  basyn  and  ewer  of  silver  to  go 
from  heire  to  heire  while  the  world 
endureth."  Which  seems  to  show  that 
the  modern  system  of  making  particular 
articles  heirlooms  to  go  with  the  estates, 
so  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  family, 
had  not  then  been  invented. 

Some  wills,  although  they  cannot  be 
called  curious,  are  highly  interesting,  and 
excite  great  curiosity  in  the  reader.  For 
instance,  Lady  Alice  West,  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  West  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Crecy,  and  an  ancestress  of  the  De  la  Warr 
family,  by  her  will,  dated  July  15,  1395, 
and  proved  on  Sept.  i  following,  be- 
queaths  to  **  Johane  my  doughter,  my  sone 
is  wyf,  a  masse  book,  and  alle  the  bokes 
that  I  have  of  latyn,  englisch,  and  frensch, 
out  take  the  forsayd  matyns  book  that  is 
bequeth  to  Thomas  my  sone."  Who  can 
help  wondering  what  books,  and  particu- 
larly what  English  books,  this  good  old 
lady  had  at  a  period  five  years  before 
the  death  of  Chaucer,  and  nearly  eighty 
years  before  the  first  book  was  printed 
in  England  }  Perhaps  two  of  them 
were  Robert  of  Gloucester's  **  Rhyming 
Chronicles  of  England,"  and  Robert 
Longlande's  **  The  Vision  of  Piers 
Ploughman." 

In  these  days  cremation  is  recognised  as 
a  good  and  lawful  way  of  disposing  of  our 
remains  ;  but  so  late  as  1855  it  was  not  so, 
for  we  find  Mr.  William  Kensett,  in  his  will 
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proved  in  October  of  that  year,  stating 
that,  "  believing  in  the  impolicy  of  inter- 
ring the  dead  amidst  the  living,  and  as  an 
example  to  others,  I  give  my  body,  four 
days  after  death,  to  the  directors  of  the 
Imperial  Gas  Company,  London,  to  be 
placed  in  one  of  their  retorts  and  consumed 
to  ashes,  and  that  they  be  paid  ten  pounds 
by  my  executors  for  the  trouble  this  act 
will  impose  upon  them  for  so  doing. 
Should  a  defence  of  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition prevent  their  granting  this  my 
request,  then  my  executors  must  submit 
to  have  my  remains  buried,  in  the  plainest 
manner  possible,  in  my  family  grave  in  St. 
John's  Wood  Cemetery,  to  assist  in  poison- 
jng  the  living  in  that  neighbourhood ^ 

Some  time  after  this  the  matter  was 
frequently  discussed  in  the  papers,  and 
public  opinion  grew  slowly  in  favour  of 
the  practice.  But  it  seemed  to  have  been 
generally  doubted  whether  such  a  method 
was  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  words 
in  the  Church  Service,  "  Earth  to  earth," 
as  in  1867  we  find  a  testator  directing  his 
nephews  to  cause  his  body  to  be  burned, 
**  if  that  can  be  legally  done."  This  testa- 
mentary wish  to  be  cremated  is  not  con- 
fined  to  recent  times,  and  there  seems  in 
the  last  century  to  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  executors'  carrying  out  the  directions  in 
this  respect  in  the  wills  under  which  they 
acted.  In  Dodsle/s  "Annual  Register"  for 
1769,  under  date  of  Sept.  26,  there  appears 
the  following  statement :  "  Last  night  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  a  widow  lady,  who 
lately  died  at  her  house  in  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  was  punctually  fulfilled 
by  the  burning  of  her  body  to  ashes  in  her 
gjave  in  the  new  burying-ground  adjoining 
to  Tyburn  turnpike." 

Mysterious  directions  in  wills  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with  which  only  a  know- 
ledge of  the  inner  family  histor}'  can 
explain — such  as  the  direction  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun,  the  half- 
sister  of  the  last  Marquis  of  Hastings : 
"  After  my  death  I  direct  my  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off,  and  buried  in  Donnington 
Park,  at  the  bend  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Trent,  with  this  mottoe  over  it,  *  I  byde  my 
tyme.' "  This  direction,  we  believe,  was 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  lady's  husband, 
and  the  monument  can  now  be  seen  in 
Donnington  Park. 

A  testator  in  1772,  speaking  of  his  wife, 
amongst  other  things  makes  this  remark- 
able statement  about  her  :  "  The  strength 
of  Sampson ;  the  knowledge  of  Homer ; 
the  prudence  of  Augustus ;  the  cunning  of 
Pyrrhus ;  the  patience  of  Job  ;  the  subtilty 
of  Hannibal  ;    and    the   watchfulness  of 


Hermogenes,  could  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  subdue  her ;  for  no  skill  or  force  in  the 
world  would  make  her  good  ....  there- 
fore I  give  her  one  shilling  only." 

Pursuant  to  the  will  of  Sir  John  Salter, 
who  died  in  the  year  1605,  and  who  was 
a  good  benefactor  to  the  Company,  the 
beadles  and  servants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Salters  are  to  attend  at  St. 
Magnus'  Church,  London  Bridge,  in  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  knock  upon  his 
gravestone,  with  sticks  or  staves,  three 
times  each  person  and  say,  "  How  do 
you  do.  Brother  Salter.'*  I  hope  you 
are  well." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  some 
recent  wills :  Thomas  Bl}'th,  after  direct- 
ing that  no  person  is  to  wear  mourning 
for  him  out  of  his  money,  goes  on  to  say : 
**  But  I  cannot  forget  the  kindness  of  the 
ladies  who  have  promised  to  wear  Dolly 
Varden  garters  of  black  and  white  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  my  memor}'."  William 
Hampton,  after  leaving  to  his  son  Lawrie's 
**  Interest  Tables,"  says  he  does  so,  **  not 
from  its  intrinsic  value,  but  from  the  hope 
that  so  small  an  incident  mav  be  of  use  to 
him  in  future  years.  And  I  particularly 
recommend  to  him  the  study  of  the  com- 
pound interest  tables,  as  showing  that 
from  comparatively  small  investments,  by 
patience,  large  sums  may  be  realized." 
James  Brown  evidently  believed  in  every 
man  voting  according  to  his  own  poli- 
tical convictions,  for  after  leaving  to 
a  nephew  two  cottages,  "  for  which 
he  is  to  get  his  vote  on,"  adds  "and 
to  vote  the  way  which  he  likes  best." 
William  Farren's  statement  as  to  the 
character  of  Cambridge  undergraduates  is, 
we  hope  and  believe,  unfounded :  he  hopes 
by  his  disposition  of  his  property  "  to  save 
his  family  from  keeping  or  living  in  an 
undergraduate  lodging-house,  as  under- 
graduates are  more  like  wolves  and  dogs 
than  human  beings." 

It  not  being  necessar)'  to  make  wills  in 
any  particular  form,  or  to  use  any  par- 
ticular phraseolog)',  several  testators  have 
indulged  in  the  conceit  of  making  them 
in  rhyme ;  and  so  long  as  they  clearly 
express  the  testator's  intention  they  are  as 
good  made  this  way  as  any  other,  subject 
always  to  their  being  executed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  We  give  a 
brief  one,  and  what  we  consider  the  best — 

**As  to  all   the   worldly  goods  I  have  in 

store, 
I  leave  to  my  beloved  wife  and  hers  for 

evermore ; 
I  give  all  freely,  I  no  limit  fix, 
This  is  my  will,  and  she  executrix." 


Lady,    I    have    tarried    long, 

Serving    War    in    other    lands, 
Till    the    God    of    Love,    more    strong. 

Bound    me    with    his    golden    bands- 
Bound    me    as    I    fighting    stood. 

Bore    me    Northward    o'er   the    sea : 
Calling    ever,    with    thy    voice, 

"  Son    of   Tyr,    reyoice,    rejoice  I 
For    thy    Lady    waiteth    thee." 

I    have    laid    the    sword    aside, 

I    have    ta'en    the    harp    of    Love ; 
1    have    sung    thy    praises    wide. 

Sung    them    to    the    blue    above : 
And    the    Cods    have    answered    me, 

"  Son    of   Tyr,    rejoice,    r^oice ! 
For    thy    Lady    heeds    thy    voice. 

And    thy    Lady    loveth    thee  I  " 
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By  GEOFFREY    MORTIMER. 


THE  three  girls  came  into  the  lower 
orchard  to  hang  up  the  under- 
clothes to  dry.  Millie  Downes  and  her 
cousin,  Pollie  Brealy,  carried  the  clothes- 
basket,  and  little  Lesbia  Morton,  the  new 
girl  from  up  the  countr}',  followed  with  the 
bag  of  pegs.  The  maids  were  in  print 
gowns,  with  arms  bare  and  pink  from  the 
hot  water  of  the  washing-tubs.  Pollie  wore 
a  sun-bonnet;  the  others  were  bareheaded, 
and  the  merry  May  breeze  sported  with 
their  fringes,  and  showered  rose-and-white 
petals  of  apple-bloom  upon  their  shoulders. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  orchard  the  snow- 
white  blossom  of  the  tall  cherry  trees,  the 
fruit-bloom  of  the  brandy-mazzards  of 
Devon,  shed  its  sweet  almond  perfume  on 
the  warm  air  of  noon.  The  rank  grass 
was  up  to  the  girls'  ankles,  and  a  few  late 
primroses  were  pining  in  the  heat  on  the 
bank. 

"  Now,  Lesbia,  where  be  they  pegs  to  ?  " 
said  Millie.  "  Us  must  hurry  up,  for  'tis 
'most  dinner-time.  I  smelt  the  roast  mutton 
as  us  come  through  the  kitchen.  Zot 
down  the  basket,  Pollie,  and  us  'ull  begin 
hangin'  from  this  comder.  How  tight  the 
line  be  1  'Tis  a  voot  or  more  higher  nor 
yesterday." 

Millie  was  a  lithe,  fair  woman  of  about 
thirty.  She  personified  perpetual  motion, 
and  she  talked  in  a  loud,  brisk  way  while 
she  was  about  her  work. 

"  Lesbia,  'tis  no  good  vor  you  to  try  to 
reach  that  line.  Give  I  and  Pollie  the 
pegs,  us '11  do  the  hangin',"  said  the 
farmer's  daughter. 

Lesbia,  the  diminutive  "  foreigner  from 
one  of  the  shires  t'  other  zide  o'  Bristol," 
had  been  in  Holcombe  Hellions  for  a 
month.  Her  folk  were  shopkeepers,  who 
had  seen  better  days,  and  Lesbia  had  come 
to  help  with  the  dairy  work  and  calf- 
rearing  at  Hingston  Barton.  She  was  a 
very  dark  tom-tit  of  a  girl,  with  a  bird-like 
movement  of  her  pretty  little  head,  and  a 
pair  of  eyes  as  black  as  sloes.  Her  lips 
were  firmly  compressed,  and  she  worked 
mostly  in  silence,  as  though  she  recognised 
that  she  was  not  paid  to  talk. 


"  How  come  they  to  call  you  Lesbia  ? '' 
asked  Millie  abruptly,  as  she  moved  along 
the  line.     **  'Tis  a  book  name,  I  reckon." 

"  My  mother  wished  me  to  have  that 
name,"  answered  Lesbia. 

The  noise  of  a  cart  parsing  up  the  lane 
made  Pollie  turn. 

"Well,  who  is  it.?"  asked  Millie,  who 
was  sufficiently  self-controlled  to  abstain 
from  staring  about  her  when  there  was 
work  to  be  done. 

**  Tom  Beer,  in  Varmer  Hooper's  wain," 
said  Pollie ;  **  I  suppose  he 's  bound  vor 
Tawstock.     He 's  got 's  best  clothes  on." 

**  Best  clothes !  What 's  doing  to  Taw- 
stock ?  " 

"Cottagers'  spring  flower  show,  I  reckon. 
Didn't  'e  know  that  ?  " 

**  No,  I  knows  nowt  about  Tawstock. 
Us  'a  got  enough  to  do  to  look  after  our 
own  hundred.  I  wonder  as  Tom  Beer  can 
spare  taime  to  go  to  shows  in  the  middle 
of  root-tilling.  Zome  varmer s  manages  to 
get  about,  busy  or  not  busy.  Now,  Lesbia, 
two  more  pegs,  sharp.  Be  'e  in  love, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Lesbia  demurely,  while 
Pollie  laughed. 

"Au,  'tis  all  very  well  you  laughin*, 
Poll,"  said  Millie  ;  **  you  wish  as  you  was 
up  wi'  Tom  Beer,  bound  for  Tawstock." 

"  Well,  and  I  dezzay  you  do,  Millie." 

**  Not  I,  my  girl.  If  you  was  like  me, 
heart-whole  and  vancy  vree,  you  *d  work  a 
dale  nimbler." 

**  'Twould  be  a  different  matter  if  'twas 
Wa'ter  Priston,  'stead  o*  Tom  Beer,"  said 
PoJlie,  tossing  her  head. 

Millie  pouted  her  thin  lips,  and  a  slight 
flush  passed  across  her  face. 

**  Wa'ter  Priston  's  got  more  zense  than 
to  rin  about  the  country  wi*  a  parcel  o' 
women,"  said  Millie. 

"  Oh !  don't  knaw  zo  much,"  returned 
Pollie  ;  **  1  've  heard  that  he  manes  to  take 
a  certain  party  to  Murton  on  Club  Day. 
Zo  there,  now !  " 

**  That 's  no  odds  to  me.  Another  peg, 
Lesbia." 

**  I  wonder  whether  Lesbia   ever  kept 
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comp'ny   with  a  chap,"    laughed    PolHe 

presently. 

"  Stop  thee  nonsense,  do  now,"  said 
Millie  sharply;  "what's  good  o'  puttin' 
zich  notions  in  the  maid's  head  ?  Her 's 
too  zensible  to  vret  herself  about  men." 

"Eh,    Lesbia 


J'Ol 


love 


persisted  Pol  lie. 

iffair     if     she     have 
been,"  said  Millie. 

"There's  one  thing 
I  can  say  truthfullj," 
said  Lesbia;  "1  have 
never  set  mj'  cap  at 

The  dignity  of  the 
little  creature  was  so 
comical  that  the  two 
girls  forgot  that  she  was  < 
the  dairi'maid.  They  both  sta 
at    her  imperturbable    featu 
and,  exchanging  glances,  br 
into  titters.     But  Millie  was 
first  to  discern  that  Lesbia 
intended    to    convey   the    s 
gestion   that  there  were  mj 
in    Holcombc    Hellions    pa 
who  entlea\oured  to  snare  I 
bands  for  themselves. 

"Dear me! "remarked  ML 
in  a  tone  of  some  acerbity. 

"  Hark  at  that !  "  was  Poll 
comment. 

"  I  suppose  men  always 
in  Io\c  with  you,  even  thoi 
you  don't  zet  your  cap  at  'en 
said  iMillie. 

"  Ves.  1  'vc  had  more  than 
one  in  love  with  me,"  replied 
Lesbia  quietly. 

"You   must    either    be    very  '^"' 

good-lookin'  or  mighty  clever," 
said  Millie,  adding,  under 
her     breath,    "  Conceited    little    toad  !  " 

"1  am  neither,"  said  Lesbia,  "and, 
what  is  more.  I  don't  bother  my  head 
about  lovers." 

"Hum!  maybe  that's  just  zo  well," 
ob.served  Millie  significantly. 

There  was  a  quick,  angry  flash  in 
Lesbia's  dark  eyes,  and  a  pucker  on  the 
brow  between  them. 

"Well,  zince  you'm  so  fascinating  to 
the  men,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  don't 
captivate  Wa'ter  Priston,"  said  Pollie,  with 
a  malicious  little  laugh.  "  He  's  the  best- 
lookin"  zingle  man  in  Holcombe  Hellions, 
by  a  long  ways.  More  than  one  has  thought 
that  they  were  goin'  to  hook  him,  but  Wa'ter 
don't  zeem  a  likely  fish  for  anybody." 


"  You  'm  givin'  the  Holcombe  girls  a 
good  name,  I  must  zay,"  said  Millie. 
"  Anyone  would  think  that  they  're  all  just 
mazed  to  get  husbands.  Wa'ter  Priston ! 
Why,  he 's  the  tallest  and  biggest  man  in 
the   Volunteers,     six    veet   three    inches. 


Lesbia  would  about  reach  to  his  waist. 
Come  now,  let 's  'a  done  with  this  non- 
zense,  do !  " 

"  Perhaps  there's  as  much  power  in  my 
little  linger  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of 
Walter  Priston,"  said  Lesbia  quietly. 

"  Do  you  knaw  what  she  means  ?  "  said 
Millie  to  her  cousin. 

Pollie  shook  her  head  vacantly. 

'*  Up-countr}*  girls  think  a  dale  of  them- 
selves," she  muttered,  picking  up  the 
empty  clothes-basket. 

The  redoubtable  Walter  Priston,  the 
strong  man  of  Holcombc  Hellions,  was  a 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  His  smithy 
was  on  the  Green,  under  two  immense 
and    ancient    walnut-trees,    which    stood 
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almost  as  high  as  the  dark  red  sandstone 
tower  of  the  church.  This  Vulcan  was  a 
muscular  prodigy.  He  could  snap  strands 
of  cord,  and  even  copper  wire,  by  con- 
tracting his  biceps.  Bars  of  iron  and 
pokers  could  be  bent  by  him  as  though 
they  were  hazel-shoots.  He  was  a  smart 
rifleman,  a  sergeant  of  B  company,  and, 
on  p>arade,  he  towered  above  the  men  of 
average  height,  and  completely  dwarfed 
his  captain,  Lord  St.  Hellions.  His 
hobbies  were  volunteer  soldiering  and  the 
■  performance  of  feats  of  strength.  There 
were  many  stories  in  the  district  of  Walter's 
marvellous  muscular  power.  One  day,  a 
little  Irish  drover,  who  had  begged  cider 
at  every  farmhouse  along  the  twelve  miles 
between  Exeter  and  Holcombe  Hellions, 
thrust  his  ferret  head  through  the  window 
of  the  forge,  and,  without  provocation, 
addressed  the  blacksmith  as  "  a  spalpeen." 
Walter  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
stranger's  lingo,  but,  detecting  a  scent  of 
the  poundhouse  about  him,  he  advised 
the  Hibernian  to  go  away  and  have  a 
snooze.  But  the  July  heat  and  a  gallon 
of  hard  cider  had  made  the  drover  spiteful 
and  valorous.  Walter  sighed  lazily,  put 
down  his  hammer  and  pincers,  and, 
picking  up  the  Irishman,  set  him  astride 
the  thatched  roof  of  the  smithy,  saying, 
"  There,  bide  there  till  the  constable 
comes  along." 

Pat  swore  by  Moses  that  he  would 
utterly  demolish  the  smith  and  the  forge 
when  he  came  down ;  but  when  he  had 
spent  his  breath  in  vehement  objurgations, 
he  became  conciliatory,  and  Walter  lifted 
him  down,  and  sent  him  on  to  the  next 
parish  with  some  moral  advice. 

There  was  frequent  speculation  in  the 
village  as  to  the  reasons  why  Walter 
remained  a  bachelor.  He  was  so  handsome, 
and  strong,  and  popular,  that  he  might  have 
had  almost  any  maid  for  the  asking.  Some 
people  said  that  he  was  not  of  the  marrying 
sort,  while  others  ascribed  misogyny  as  the 
cause  of  his  celibacy.  More  than  one 
Delilah  had  tried  to  charm  this  Samson. 
If  you  asked  who  was  most  likely  to 
become  the  strong  man's  bride,  folk  said 
that  Farmer  Downes*s  only  daughter,  Millie, 
stood  the  best  chance  in  the  village. 
Walter  and  Millie  had  always  been  good 
friends  since  they  walked  to  school  to- 
gether. Moreover,  they  were  about  of  an 
age,  and  Mr.  Downes  had  a  great  respect 
for  Walter  Priston. 

It  was  one  of  Lesbia's  duties  to  carry 
butter  once  a  week  to  the  railway  station 
at  Ashcombsleigh.  The  first  time  she 
passed  the  forge,  Joe,  the  boy  who  worked 
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the  bellows,  remarked,  *'  Hallo !  who 's 
that  ?  Stranger,  I  reckon."  Upon  the 
next  occasion,  he  informed  his  employer 
that  the  stranger  was  "  the  new  girl  up 
to  Hingston  Barton."  Walter  simply 
muttered  "  Oh,"  as  he  beat  out  a  horse- 
shoe on  the  anvil.  But  the  third  time  that 
Lesbia  passed  the  smithy,  Walter  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and,  with  his  usual 
courtesy  towards  neighbours,  he  said, 
"  Nice  morning."  The  little  girl  said 
"  Yes,"  and  darted  a  single  glance  at  him. 
She  walked  on,  with  the  basket  of  butter 
on  her  arm,  while  the  blacksmith's  eyes 
followed  her  trim  figure.  He  thought  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  compact,  neat  little 
body,  and  the  brief  glimpse  of  the  maid's 
face  had  made  him  wish  for  a  closer  view 
of  its  black  eyes  and  cherry-red  lips.  As 
for  Lesbia's  impressions  of  the  smith,  they 
were  scarcely  flattering,  she  thought.  He 
seemed  a  big,  smutty-faced,  rather  coarse- 
looking  fellow,  and  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  It  was  not  until  she  heard  Millie 
and  Pollie  discussing  Walter  Priston  in 
the  orchard  that  she  began  to  take  any 
interest  in  him.  Ever  since  she  was 
fifteen — and  she  was  only  nineteen  now — 
men  had  bothered  her  by  staring  at  her  in 
the  streets.  Some  gazed  at  her  impertin- 
ently, others  looked  as  though  they  were 
going  to  speak  to  her.  Why  was  she  an 
object  of  interest  and  curiosity?  At  seven- 
teen, when  she  looked  ii^  the  glass  one 
day,  she  suddenly  realised  that  her  mouth 
was  very  tiny,  and  a  pretty  rosebud  shape. 
Her  eyes,  too,  were  twinkling,  and  rather 
mischievous,  and  she  had  a  clear  pink 
skin.  Yet  she  could  not  decide  that  she 
was  pretty.  She  was  too  short,  absurdly 
short,  and  her  features  were  so  small.  But 
there  was  some  subtle,  latent  pow'er  of 
mesmerism  in  her  which  most  men  could 
not  resist.  Whenever  she  found  herself  in 
a  crowd  men  were  careful  not  to  jostle  her ; 
they  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  fragile, 
like  a  lily-of-the-valley.  She  discovered 
also  that  the  majority  of  women  exhibited 
an  indefinite  jealousy  of  her.  They 
appeared  to  imagine  that  there  could  not 
be  much  sense  in  so  small  a  head,  and 
they  treated  her  like  a  child.  Unlike  many 
little  persons,  Lesbia  had  not  developed 
strong  self-assertiveness.  She  needed  a 
little  conceit  to  push  her  way  in  the 
world,  where  you  are  valued  if  you  contrive 
to  make  others  think  you  are  valuable. 
Lesbia  was  introspective,  as  most  girls  are 
when  they  are  forced  to  be  their  own 
friends  ;  and,  as  her  thoughts  grew,  they 
revealed  her  natural  weapon,  the  talisman 
of  fascination  for  the  opposite  sex.    A  girl 
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with  more  worldly  wisdom  would  have 
used  her  charm  as  a  ladder,  and  mounted 
one  rung  after  another  until  she  reached 
the  altitudes  where  thi^re  are  rich  husbands 
and  fine  houses.  She  had  had  a  ladies' 
school  education ;  she  had  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, and  her  well-shaped  figure  paid  for 
dressing. 

Many  things  were  possible  to  Lesbia 
Morton  at  nineteen. 

About  a  week  after  the  conversation 
between  the  three  girls  concerning  Walter 
Priston,  that  hero  knocked  one  evening  at 
the  door  of  Kingston  Barton.  Millie  and 
Pollie  were  salting  pork  in  the  dairy,  and 
some  of  the  inward  parts  of  a  hog,  killed 
upon  the  previous  day,  were  cooking  for 
supper.  There  was  a  warm  bacony  odour 
and  a  savour  of  cut  herbs  in  the 
passage. 

"Tis  Wa'ter  Priston,"  said  Pollie,  peep- 
ing through  the  book-muslin  stretched 
across  the  open  dairy  window. 

"  What  a    state    to  see    anyone  in  ! " 
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exclaimed  Millie,  as  she  took  her  red 
hands  from  the  pork,  and  began  to  rub  the 
salt  from  them  with  her  apron.  "  Do  'e 
go  and  let  him  in.  Poll." 

"But  I'm  as  untidy  as  you  be."  pro- 
tested    Pollie.       "Where's    Lesbia    to? 


Lesbia,    Lesbia,"    she    called    from    the 
dairy  door. 

Lesbia  was  gathering  marsh  marigolds 
down  in  Snipey  Bottom. 

"Her's  gone  to  the  village,  most 
like,"  said  Millie,  untying  her  apron. 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it 
upon  the  burly  form  of  the  blacksmith. 
Walter  was  in  a  new  grey  suit,  which 
looked  3S  if  it  had  been  made  to  measure, 
for  it  fitted  him  well  across  the  chest.  His 
face  was  fresh -coloured,  his  eyes  a  deep 
blue,  and  he  had  a  trim,  soldier- like 
moustache. 

"  Come  in,  do,  Mr.  Priston,"  said 
Millie;  "you'm  'most  a  stranger  up  our 
way.  Father  will  be  in  to  zupper  zoon. 
Us  killed  a  pig  yesterday,  and  I  've  been 
doin'  the  dressin'  zince  the  vorenoon. 
You  'II  excuse  my  workin'  dress." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  said  Walter,  taking 

her   hand.      "Don't   'e    put  yourself  out 

'cause  of  me.  I  wouldn't  like  to  hander  'e." 

"I've  'most  done.     Perhaps  you'll  go 

into  the  poundhouse,  and 

draw  a  jug  o'  zider  .■'    I  '11 

be  in  the  pariour  against 

you  've  drunk  it." 

The  blacksmith  obeyed 
his  hostess  willingly,  far 
the  dry  east  wind  had 
made  him  thirsty.  He 
sat  down  in  the  parlour, 
and  played  with  a  black 
kitten,  which  came  purr- 
ing and  rubbing  against 
his  boots.  When  Lesbia 
came  into  the  room,  to 
lay  the  table  for  supper, 
she  saw  the  huge  fellow 
sitting  in  the  dimpse 
(twilight)  with  the  sooty, 
impish  little  kitten  scram- 
bling up  his  chest  in  pur- 
suit of  the  blacksmith's 
fingers. 

"  We  're  good  friends, 
you  zee,"  said  Walter, 
"And  how  may  you  be 
to-night.  Miss  Morton .-"' 
"  I'm  very  well,  thanks. 
It's  time  'to  light  the 
lamp,"  she  said ;  "  I 
didn't  know  that  you  were 
t.  sitting  here  in  the  dark." 

"  I'll  do  the  lamp,"  he 
said ;  and,  while  Lesbia  spread  the 
cloth,  he  chatted  so  affably  that  she 
began  to  understand  why  people  spoke 
well  of  him.  He  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man in  his  grey  clothes,  and  his  voice 
was     subdued    and    musical.      Presently, 
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Millie  and  Pol  lie  entered,  in  their 
afternoon  gowns,  which  they  had  donned 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  As  Lcsbia 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  room,  her 
mistress  saw  the  blue  eyes  of  the  smith 
gleaming  after  the  "  foreigner."  She 
recalled  the  girl's  words  in  the  orchard. 
Was  it  true  that  this  slip  of  a  thing 
possessed  a  potent  attraction  for  men  ? 
Millie  watched  the  pair  shrewdly  that 
evening.  She  gave  them  no  opportunity 
for  conversation,  but  she  saw  their  glances 
meet  several  times.  It  was  as  plain  to  her 
as  daylight  that  Walter  had  come  to  see 
the  new  girl.  A  great  jealousy  gushed  up 
within  her  like  a  geyser.  The  hope  of 
many  years,  the  mature  desire  of  her  heart, 
was  imperilled  by  that  undersized,  ridicu- 
lous child,  with  the  tiny  face  and  chirrupy 
voice.  No  one  had  ever  guessed  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  admiration  that 
Millie  possessed  for  Walter  Priston.  She 
would  have  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
for  such  a  husband.  This  strong  and 
unsuspected  passion  was  the  rose-hue  of  ■ 
her  life. 

The  days  lengthened,  and,  in  the  hot 
hush  of  the  drowsy  midsummer,  the  birds 
ceased  to  sing.  In  the  meads  the  mowing- 
grass  was  ripe,  and  the  tint  of  golden- 
brown  was  over  the  gently  swaying  timothy 
and  fescue.  Misty,  mellow  moonlit  nights 
were  heavy  with  the  incense  of  dewy 
honeysuckle,  sweetbrier,  and  the  cluster- 
ing roses  on  the  pink  walls  of  Hingston 
•Barton.  Some  of  the  fields  were  ready  for 
the  first  shear,  and  one  morning  at  day- 
break Millie  heard  the  swish  of  the 
scithe-stones  on  the  blades  in  Little 
Narracot,  the  early  field  beyond  the 
orchard.  She  had  been  wakeful,  and  her 
eyes  opened  to  a  violet  dawn  after  a  fitful 
sleep.  For  weeks  she  had  tried  to  delude 
herself,  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  her 
eyes  and  ears.  But  last  night's  picture 
had  burned  itself  upon  her  mind.  The  one 
simple  little  romance  of  her  life  was  at  an 
end.  She  had  heard  the  man  whom  she 
adored  breathing  strong,  passionate  words 
in  the  ears  of  Lesbia  Morton,  It  was 
down  by  the  clam  over  the  Reedy  Brook, 
where  the  Lent  lilies  grow  so  tall  and  full- 
bloometl  in  March  ;  where  she  had  often 
stood  with  Walter  Priston,  when  she  was  a 
schoolmaid,  to  watch  the  watcr-colley 
bobbing  on  his  smooth  round  stone,  anil 
the  eels  gliding  over  the  gravel  around  the 
piles.  She  went  there  in  the  dimpse  to 
pluck  a  bunch  of  the  yellow  iris,  called 
"daggers"  by  the  village  children,  and 
she  sat  down  behind  a  furze-bush  to  enjoy 
the     cool    peacefulncss     of    the     hour. 


Presently,  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the 
clam,  a  light  footstep,  like  that  of  a  child, 
and  the  sound  of  a  girl's  voice  singing 
low.  In  another  moment  Walter  Priston 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bush, 
in  his  grey  suit,  walking  briskly,  and 
humming. 

"  It  is  here  that  they  meet,"   thought 
Millie,  holding  her  breath,  while  a  warm 
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wave  of  blood  swept  through  the  veins  of 
her  face. 

Yes,  the  hero  of  her  girihood,  the  ideal 
of  her  womanhood,  came  here  to  wiio  the 
little  girl  from  up  the  country.  She  was 
now  to  leam  the  cold,  hard  truth.  She 
dared  not  rise,  for  fear  that  they  would 
suspect  her  of  eavesdropping.  No  one, 
not  a  soul,  must  know  that  she  was  jealous. 

"  Lesbia,  my  sweet  little  Jenny  Wren, 
my  darling  sweetheart  I  "  cried  Walter 
blithely. 

He  picked  her  up  and  set  her  on  the 
rail  of  the  clam,  and  stooped  to  shower 
kisses  upon  the  little  red  mouth.  There 
is  an  clement  of  prudery  in  every  passion- 
ale  woman.  To  Millie,  these  endearments 
seemed  nauseating.  It  is  only  one's  own 
sentiment  that  is  not  sickly,  and  these 
long,  lingering,  eager  kisses  savoured  to 
her  of  something  vaguely  bordering  upon 
imtnodesty.  It  was  love,  the  sweet,  pure 
ardour  of  two  simple,  guileless  souls  ;  but 
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deep  down  in  Millie's  nature  there  was 
that  impure  sense  of  shame  and  revulsion 
that  monasticism  and  Puritanism 'have  bred 
in  the  blood  and  wrought  into  the  nerve- 
structure  of  the  English  woman.    Besides, 
the  man  of  her  wami,  constant  heart  was 
kissing  another  woman.      A 
flame  of  jealousy  and  shame 
danced  in  her  bosom  and  lit 
up  her  face.     She  heard  a  low 
blur  of  words.      She  had  no 
wish  to  listen,  she  longed  to 
escape  undetected.     Her  eyes 
were  dry  and  hot,  and  she  felt 
her   heart    growing    cold,    as 
though  icy  fingers  clutched  it. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments 
when  the  current  of  a  life's 
thought  cunes  suddenly  and 
swiftly  around  a  bend  into  a 
sombre  valley  where  the  sun 
is  hidden. 

The  lovers  strolled  across 
the  clam.  A  row  of  alders  hid 
them  as  they  tcalked  up  the 
brook-side.  Millie  arose, 
gathering  up  the  yellow 
daggers.  She  went  quickly 
across  the  mead,  brushing  the 
dewy  oxeyes  with  her  skirt, 
and  holding  the  limp  Hags  by 
her  side. 

Millie  had  been  reared  in 
an  austere  environment.  For 
generations  the  Downes  family 
had  been  noted  for  sobriety 
and  in  dust  r)-.  But  though 
there  was  a  touch  of  the 
shrew  in  Millie's  disposition, 
she  had  warm  Celtic  blood  in 
her  veins.     It  was  impossible  gai 

for  her  to  restrain  her  envy  for 
Lesbia.  Was  not  the  girl  an 
interloper  ?  There  is  a  palpable  disdain 
of  strangers  among  the  folk  of  the  remoter 
villages  of  Devon,  and  it  made  Millie 
tingle  to  think  that  this  minx  had  marred 
the  dream  of  her  life.  For  several  days 
she  was  conscious  of  an  increasing 
antipathy  towards  Lesbia  Morton-  She 
thought  that  she  could  discern  a  triumphant 
gleam  in  the  girl's  eyes.  One  day,  in  the 
dairj-,  Lesbia  upset  a  pan  of  cream.  It 
was  the  day  before  market,  and  everyone 
at  the  Barton  was  busy,  and  a  little 
flustered  by  the  extra  work  on  such  a  hot 
afternoon.  Millie  had  been  suffering  from 
a  headache  all  day,  and  her  nerves  were 
set  on  edge. 

"  What  a  clumsy  little  thing  you  are !  " 
she  said  to  Lesbia  ;  "you'd  better  let  the 
things  alone  if  you  can't  do  better  than 


that.  There 's  vive  or  zix  pounds  of  cream 
wasted." 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,"  said  Lesbia. 

"  Zorry !  zo  you  ought  to  be.  Fay ! 
volks  don't  pay  you  to  spoil  their  cream." 

"I  can  pay  for  it,"  returned  Lesbia. 


"  Now,  I  want  none  o'  yourzauce,"  said 
Millie,  raising  her  voice. 

She  looked  angriij  at  the  girl.  Did  she 
dare  to  be  impertinent  ?  Millie  had  no 
cause  to  show  much  patience  with  her 
rival's  tantrums.  One  word,  and  Lesbia 
would  be  sent  out  of  the  house,  with  her 
week's  wages.  A  quick  impulse  to  dismiss 
the  girl  seized  Millie,  and  for  several 
moments  the  vengeful  desire  strove  ivith 
her  sense  of  self-respect.  If  she  sent  the 
girl  away,  people  would  say  that  it  was 
because  she  was  jealous.  She  bit  her  lip, 
and  hurried  from  the  dairy. 

That  night  Millie  was  forced  to  confess 
that  she  was  not  feeling  well.  Like  most 
robust  persons,  she  experienced  a  kind  of 
shame  at  the  admission.  But  the  fact 
could  not  be  concealed,  and  for  some  days 
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she  had  been  worried  and  low-spirited, 
though  she  had  striven  lo  keep  her  temper 
and  to  perform  her  duties  as  usual.  In  her 
innermost  mind  she  knew  well  what  ailed 
her;  but  the  world  of  Holcombe  Hellions 
would  never  know  that  chagrin  and 
jealousy  had  broken  her  proud  spirit  down 
and  made  her  ill.  Eveiyone  in  the  parish 
knew  now  that  Walter  Priston  had  asked 
the  girl  from  up  the  country  to  marry  him. 

One  grey  evening  in  July,  after  a  day  of 
drenching  showers,  Millie  sat  alone  in  her 
room,  looking  out  upon  the  deep  green 
summer  tones  of  the  landscape  beneath 
rolling  masses  of  sad  clouds.  .Mr.  Downes 
had  been  anxious  about  her,  and  the 
doctor  had  called,  and  said  that  Millie 
was  "  a  trifle  low,"  and  in  need  of  rest  and 
tonics.  Her  appetite  was  capricious,  and 
she  had  restless  nights.  Just  as  the  night 
began  to  steal  over  the  distant  ridge  of 
one  of  the  Dartmoor  heights,  Lesbia  came 
quietly  into  the  room.  She  did  not 
suspect  that  Millie  had  passed  through 
days  of  mental  conflict,  the  strivings  of 
a  strong  nature  against  the  inevitable.  She 
thought  that  Millie  was  merely  "  run 
down  "  through  overwork. 

"Can  I  bring  you  anything?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  Lesbia,"  said  Millie, 
with  a  slight  catch  in  her  voice. 

"  I  hope  you  're  feeling  better  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  no  headache  to-night. 
Will  you  zit  down  for  a  bit  ?  I  want  to 
tell  with  you." 

Lesbia  came  to  the  window-seat. 

"  I  'm  zorry  I  spoke  zo  sharp  to  you  the 
Other  day,"  said  Millie, 

"  There  ^  please  don't  say  anything 
about  that,"  returned  Lesbia,  the  tears 
brimming  her  eyes  suddenly  ;  "  1  was  very 
careless,  and  1  answered  you  horridly." 

"  You  've  been  very  kind  to  me  while 
I've  been  out  of  zorts,"  said  MiUie.  "  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  bear  you 
any  ill-will.    I  'd  like  to  be  a  vriend  to  you. 

She  paused,  and  her  pale  face  looked 
benign  as  a  Madonna's  in  the  grey  light  of 
the  latticed  window.  Love  and  sympathy 
swept  up  like  a  wave  in  Lesbia's  bosom. 

"You  are, very  good,  very  good!  Let 
me  kiss  you,"  she  said,  throwing  her  arms 
around  Millie's  neck. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  do  about  your 
wedding-clothes.'"  asked  Millie. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  It 's  been 
puzzling  me." 

Millie  rose  with  a  smile,  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  a  dark  oak  press. 

"  Light  a  candle,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as 
the  doors  of  the  press  swung  back. 

Lesbia  lit  the  candle,  and  held  it  above 


Millie's  head,  as  she  stooped  to  a  bulky 
parcel  in  thin  paper.  There  was  a  smell 
of  silk  and  lavender  in  the  press.  Millie 
carried  the  package  lo  the  bed,  and 
unfastened  the  pins. 

"  There,"  she  said,  spreading  out  a 
large  old-fashioned  blue  silk  dress  upon 
the  coverlet,  "  there,  Lesbia,  that 's  my 
mother's  wedding-gown,  and  it  was  to 
have  been  mine.  1  've  kep'  it  all  these 
years  in  lavender,  and  really  it  looks  as  good 
as  new.  I  darezay,  with  a  little  alteration, 
it  wilt  make  you  a  nice  bride's  dress." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Downes,  you  don't 
really — —  ? "  exclaimed  Lesbia,  choking 
with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  mean  vor  you  to  have  it : 
I  shall  never  want  it," 

There  was  a  sweet,  resigned  expression 
on  MiUie's  face  as  she  returned  to  the 
deep  embrasure  of  the  window.  She  had 
come  out  of  the  combat  ennobled  and 
purified.     It  was  no  small  thing  that  she 


did,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  circumstances. 
It  was  one  of  those  acts  of  altruism  in 
humble  life  that  arc  not  among  the  deeds 
inscribed  on  tablets.  Nor  has  anyone  ever 
learned  the  true  history  of  the  discipline 
and  the  ordeal  through  which  Millicent 
Downes  passed. 


"FORGET-ME-NOT." 


Forget  me  not !  That  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  ambition  of  the  player,  and  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  has  done  more  than  most 
of  her  contemporaries  to  secure  that 
remembrance  for  which  the  actor  strives. 
It  was  Herman  Merivale's  play  of  that 
name  that  secured  her  the  larger  hope  of 
the  simple  phrase.  Miss  Ward  has  had  a 
widely  varied  career,  in  different  countries, 
in  private  life,  and  on  the  stage ;  but  the 
one  thing  for  which  she  will  always  be 
remembered  is  her  enormous  success  as 
Stephanie  de  Mohrivat  in  **  Forget-Me- 
Not,"  which  she  created  at  the  Lyceum 
during  the  **  interculary  "  season  of  August 
1879,  and  which  she  played  over  two 
thousand  times  in  every  English-speaking 
country. 

The  daughter  of  a  Colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army,  Miss  Ward  was  born  in 
New  York,  received  her  early  education  in 
Paris,  and  began  her  professional  career 
as  a  singer,  with  a  voice-range  of  three 
octaves.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in 
1 86 1,  sang  in  the  opera  in  London,  Paris, 
Milan,  and  Bucharest,  and  subsequently 
made  her  d^but  in  oratorio  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  Sir  Michael  Costa 
conducting. 

After  a  tour  in  Cuba  she  lost  her  voice, 
but  unlike  George  Eliot's  heroine,  not 
her  spirit.  She  began  studying  for  the 
stage,  and  was  introduced  to  Londoners 
in  the  new  r61e  at  a  party  given  by  her 
mother's  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Wingfield,  when  she  made  such  an  im- 
pression by  reciting  the  sleep  -  walking 
scene  in  **  ^Macbeth,"  that  John  Knowles 
secured  her  to  play  the  part  at  Man- 
chester. After  gaining  much  experience 
in  the  provinces,  she  appeared  at  the 
Adelphi  in  **  The  Prayer  in  the  Storm  ;  or. 
The  Sea  of  Ice,"  and  as  Rebecca  at  Drury 
Lane. 

Then  once  more  she  determined  to 
begin  her  career  again,  and  in  1875  she 
went  across  to  Paris  to  study  with  Regnier, 
from  whom,  she  once  declared,  she 
learned  nearly  all  she  knows  of  acting. 
The  fact  that  she  had  spent  her  childhood 
in  Paris  gave  her,  of  course,  a  great 
advantage,  and  when  she  appeared  at  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin  as  Lady  Macbeth  it 
was  as  if  a  Frenchwoman  born  and  bred. 
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Since  then  Miss  Ward  has  acted  in 
many  plays  and  in  many  places.  In  two 
years  she  covered  fifty  thousand  miles  in 
Australasia,  India,  and  South  Africa  with 
"  Forget  -  Me  -  Not,"  which  made  her 
famous.  Then  came  a  year  or  two  of 
"resting,"  but  she  found  scope  for  her 
activity  when  she  joined  the  Lyceum  com- 
pany in  1893  to  Pl^y  Queen  Eleanor  in 
**  Becket,"  so  that  to-day  she  is  as  familiar 
to  London  playgoers  as  ever  she  has  been. 

When  she  first  appeared  in  London 
thirty-six  years  ago  it  was  not  as  Miss 
Genevieve  Ward  but  as  Madame  Guere- 
bella.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  of  that 
is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  her 
career.  As  a  young  girl  she  was  married 
to  a  young  Russian  nobleman,  the  Count 
de  Guerebel.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
Italy  by  civil  contract,  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  being  postponed  until  it  could 
be  performed  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church,  which  alone  could  make  it  binding 
in  Russia.  The  Count  took  advantage  of 
this  fact,  and  being  desirous  to  marry  a 
rich  bride,  repudiated  the  civil  contract 
which  had  made  him  the  husband  of  Miss 
Ward.  With  the  indomitable  spirit  which 
has  characterised  her  whole  career,  the 
young  actress  followed  him  to  Russia,  and 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Czar  himself. 
With  such  force  did  she  plead  her  case 
that  she  obtained  a  ukase  which  compelled 
the  Count  to  forget  her  not,  but  to  marry 
her  according  to  the  rites  of  his  Church. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over.  Miss  Ward, 
now  the  Countess  de  Guerebel  beyond  a 
doubt,  allowed  the  Count  to  accompany 
her  to  her  carriage,  and  then  left  him  for 
ever. 

Miss  Ward  is  keenly  interested  in  everj'- 
thing  that  concerns  the  theatre.  When 
she  is  not  playing  herself  she  loves  to  see 
others  act,  and  at  first  nights  one  may 
often  see  this  handsome  white  -  haired 
woman  in  the  stalls,  mistaking  her  per- 
haps for  Mrs.  Boucicault,  who  is  an  enthu- 
siastic first  -  nighter  as  well.  Strangely 
enough,  though  ]\Iiss  Ward  has  figured 
mainly  in  tragedy  she  likes  pleasant 
happy  plays  best,  preferring  **  Sweet 
Lavender,"  for  instance,  to  the  more 
serious  growths  of  Mr.  Pinero's  genius. 
And  she  also  loves  to  teach  the  art  of 
acting  to  novices,  so  that  altogether  she 
devotes  a  busy  life  to  the  theatre. 
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IN  THE  COTTAGE  OF  THE  TWINS. 


By  a.  J.   DAWSON. 


All's  our  own  to  make  the  most  of,  Sweet — 

Sing  and  say  for. 

Watch  and  pray  for, 
Keep  a  secret  or  go  boast  of,  Sweet ! 

But  for  loving,  why,  you  would  not,  Sweet, 

Though  we  prayed  you, 

Paid  you,  brayed  you 
In  a  mortar — for  you  could  not.  Sweet ! 

A  Pretty  Woman. 

SPUNYARN,  you  little  Jew,  I  'II  take 
a  Bass  —  a  whole  one,  please ! 
None  of  your  miserable  eighteenpenny 
half-bottles  for  me  this  trip." 

"  Don't  be  so  cock  -  sure  about  it, 
Boffin.  Wait  till  the  coach  gets  over  the 
ridge.  If  it  were  a  lady  she  'd  be  inside  ; 
and  what  the  deuce  would  a  lady  come 
here  for,  anyhow?" 

**  Plenty  of  things,   and There  1 

Look  now.  Perhaps  you  '11  say  that  isn't  a 
lady.  Come  along,  for  goodness*  sake,  and 
get. me  that  bottle  of  beer  before  someone 
jumps  our  claim  under  the  impression  that 
we've  retired  from  public  life.  Or  perhaps 
you  'd  rather  wait  here  and  ask  the  lady  to 
show  you  a  certificate  of  birth.  You  must 
give  up  betting,  little  Spunyarn  of  my 
soul — except  with  me,  you  know — because 
you  always  back  the  wrong  side." 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  Boffin  ;  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  won't  matter.  Let's 
see  who  she  is." 

These  two  Englishmen  had  only  landed 
in  Australia  a  few  months  previously,  and 
were  quite  new  arrivals  in  the  Nulla-Nulla 
camp.  Now,  at  the  request  of  the  younger, 
both  retained  their  seats  on  the  verandah 
of  the  weather-board  structure  called  the 
*'  Royal  Hotel,"  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  the  coach  from  Cooma  with  the  Sydney 
mails. 

They  were  partners,  these  two,  and  in 
disposition  they  differed  almost  as  much 
as  in  height.  Boffin — his  friend  had  long 
forgotten  the  origin  of  the  appellation — 
was  over  six  feet  high,  and  proportionately 
broad.  His  friend  said  he  was  big  enough 
and  slow  enough  for  half-a-dozen  giants. 
Spunyarn  had  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
measured,  but  when  he  stood  on  tip-toe 


his  head  almost  reached  his  partner's 
shoulder.  His  limbs  were  small  and  deli- 
cately formed,  and  his  temper.  Boffin  said, 
was  a  beautiful  one,  as  tempers  go,  and 
resembled  very  clean  but  badly  bottled 
lightning. 

**  Here 's  the  Twins  coming  down  to 
meet  her,  anyhow,"  said  the  man  called 
Boffin,  as  two  ladies,  obviously  of  the 
spinster  persuasion,  walked  towards  the 
long  verandah. 

The  Twins  were  sisters  of  uncertain 
age,  who  had  come  to  Nulla-Nulla  together 
in  the  earliest  days  of  its  existence  as  a 
camp,  and  having  built  a  roomy  cottage 
of  galvanised  iron  and  weather-board, 
announced  their  intention  of  "  taking  in 
a  few  select  lodgers."  The  doctor  and 
his  wife,  with  one  or  two  Englishmen  who 
did  not  care  about  camping  alone,  were 
quite  willing  each  to  pay  the  sisters  a 
couple  of  pounds  a  week  for  the  privilege 
of  living  under  their  roof;  and  so  Miss 
Betsy  and  Miss  Fanny  had  managed  to 
earn  a  fairly  snug  living. 

The  lady  whose  arrival  meant  to  Boffin 
the  cheap  consumption  of  a  whole  bottle 
of  Bass,  swung  herself  down  from  the 
box-seat  of  Cobb's  Royal  Mail,  when  that 
vehicle  came  to  a  standstill,  as  if  such  feats 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  her  life. 

"  Like  an  angel  in  training,"  murmured 
Boffin  admiringly,  as  he  reflected  that  he 
had  not  seen  an  obviously  young  woman 
for  quite  two  months. 

And  then  the  "angel  in  training" 
walked  down  the  dusty  road  with  the 
sisters  Linging,  and  Boffin  dragged  his 
partner  into  the  hotel — "  In  re  that  bottle 
of  Bass,  Spunyarn  !  " 

The  new  arrival  had  written  from  Gun- 
dagia  before  leaving  that  place  for  Nulla- 
Nulla  camp,  and  had  engaged  lodgings 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Her  letter  had 
been  signed  **  Constance  Fairley,"  and  all 
the  information  about  her  which  the  sisters 
Linging  were  able  to  impart  to  curious 
inquirers  was,  that  Miss  Fairley  had  only 
recently  arrived  in  Australia,  and  that  she 
came  to  Nulla-Nulla  because  she  wanted 
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to  know  how  people  lived  in  the  bush  and 
in  mining  camps. 

"  You  see,  it  appears,  she  writes  books 
and  poetry  and  things,"  added  the  Misses 
Lin  gin  g,  with  vague  importance, 

^d  there  the  information  ended,  as 
Miss  Fairley  evidently  chose  it  should  ;  for 
though  the  new  lodger  was  pleasant  and 
chatty  with  all  the  people  she  met,  she 
never  spoke  of  herself  or  her  intentions, 
and  had  a  quiet  way  of  turning  aside  any 
questions  relating  thereto. 

During  the  week  which  followed  Miss 
Fairle/s  arrival,  the  partners,  Spunyam 
and  Boflin,  dropped  into  the  habit  of 
changing  their  working  clothes  every  even- 


ing and  strolling  about  the  township  till 
tuming-in  time,  instead  of  sprawling  about 
outside  their  own  gunyah,  or  on  the 
verandah  of  the  Royal  Hotel. 

On  the  eighth  evening,  Spunyam,  enter- 
ing the  humpy  some  half-hour  later  than 
his  friend,  found  that  good-humoured  giant 
groping  his  way  into  a  stifHy  starched  white 
shirt. 

"  Boffin  1 "  shouted  the  small  man  in 
amazement.  No  answer  came,  save 
muttered  curses  from  the  interior  of  the 
linen  garment. 

"  Boffin,  you  blithering  idiot  1  Come 
out  of  that  shirt  1 " 

"  Don't  you  see  I  'm  trying  to  get  my 
head  out  of  it  ?  Why  don't  you  lend  a 
hand?" 

"But  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean 


to  do  when  it 's  on  i*  Are  you  going  to 
Sydney,  or  is  it  merely  that  whisky  you 

had  this Oh,  I  see  !     All  right,  my 

friend.  Lend  me  one ;  mine  are  in  the 
big  trunk." 

Boffin  had  not  spoken,  and  as  at  last 
his  head  emerged  from  out  the  starchy 
tangle,  he  stared  wonderingly  at  his  small 
partner,  and  murmured;  "What's  your 
drift,  young  one  ?  " 

"  Drift  be  hanged  !  "  replied  Spunyam 
as  he  stripped  preparatory  to  washing  in 
the  firm's  tub.  "As  if  you  didn't  know 
what  the  drift  was  I  Vou  're  going  up  to 
the  Twins'  place  ;  and  if  you  do  eat  all  the 
grub  in  the  humpy,  I  'm  blest  if  you  're 
going  to  have  all  the  fun  at  the  cottage!" 

The  big  man's  bronzed  face  flushed  to  a 
delicate  beetroot  tint  as  he  said  :  "  Non- 
sense. Spunyam !  Don't  be  absurd.  I  've 
got — I  'm  going  to  see  the  doctor  about — 
to  have  that  tooth  of  mine  out,  you  know." 

Spunyam  raised  his  dripping  head  from 
the  tub  and  chuckled.  "Oh,  you 're  going 
to  have  your  tooth  out,  are  you  ?  All 
right,  my  boy !  Then  I  'U  come  and  hold 
a  cloth  so  the  blood  won't  fall  on  that  gilt- 
edged  shirt-front  of  yours,  you  serpent  In 
sheep's  clothing— you  I  " 

Spunyarn's  metaphors  may  have  been 
somewhat  involved,  but  his  intentions 
were  fixed  and  clear;  and  in  the  end  the 
two  walked  solemnly  down  the  township's 
main  track,  in  all  the  glory  of  stiff  collars 
and  shirt-fronts,  towards  the  cottage  of  the 
Twins,  where  Dr.  Graham  lived. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  will  look  odd  for  us 
both  to  call  on  the  doctor,  Spunyam  ? " 
said  Boffin  as  they  neared  the  house. 

"  Not  a  bit,  old  man,  I  don't  mind  it," 
replied  Spunyarn  cheerfully.  "  It 's  nasty 
work  having  those  back  teeth  out,  you 
know." 

The  big  man  looked  solemn  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  sudden  energy, 
he  said  :  "  Yes,  so  it  is  ;  and  it 's  a  pity  to 
lose  a  back  tooth,  too.  I  think  I  'II  ask 
for  some  medicine  to  stop  the  ache 
instead." 

Spunyam  grinned,  and  whilst  his  partner 
walked,  with  some  hesitation,  into  the 
doctor's  surgery,  the  little  man  seized  the 
opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  Miss 
Fairley  by  the  elder  Miss  Linging,  who 
sat  beside  her  on  the  verandah.  Ten 
minutes  elapsed,  during  which  Spunyam 
grew  quite  familiar  with  the  girl  who 
wrote  "  books  and  poetry  and  things," 
and  then  Boflin  emerged  from  the  little 
surgery,  carrying  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
Spunyam  inquired  kindly  about  the  tooth- 
ache, and  the  big  man  coloured  to  the 
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roots  of  his  hair  as  he  walked  down  the 
verandah. 

"  Shut  up,  Spunyarn ! "  lie  whispered. 

**  Oh,  well,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss 
Fairley,  who  is  full  of  sympathy  for  your 
pain." 

Boffin  bowed  awkwardly,  and  the  two 
men  stood  facing  Miss  Linging  and  her 
new  lodger.  In  that  way  the  partners 
became  known  to  Constance  Fairley.  And 
at  the  end  of  five  days  they  vacated  their 
gunyah,  and  took  a  room  in  the  cottage  of 
the  Twins. 

Boffin  hardly  dared  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  he  was  in  love  with  his  '*  angel 
in  training,"  whose  great,  cool,  brown  eyes 
seemed  to  look  right  through  him  when 
he  raised  his  own  eyes  before  her.  He 
never  for  an  instant  thought  of  his  little 
partner  in  that  connection.  It  seemed 
absurd  ;  yet  both  grew  to  devote  most  of 
their  leisure  to  the  girl,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions with  her  was  something  suggestive 
in  one  case  of  a  big,  faithful,  loving  New- 
foundland, and  in  the  other  of  a*  graceful, 
clever,  petted  Italian  greyhound. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  Miss 
Fairley  and  the  partners  reached  a  distinct 
point — a  stopping-place  in  the  road  down 
which  the  three  had  been  strolling  plea- 
santly enough.  They  had  been  sitting 
together  all  the  evening  on  the  verandah 
of  the  cottage,  watching  the  moon  sailing 
in  a  clear  sky  of  Southern  softness,  and 
glistening  down  on  all  the  tents  and 
humpies  in  the  little  township.  The 
Italian  greyhound  babbled  brightly  of 
many  things.  The  loving  Newfoundland 
spoke,  awkwardly  of  few  things,  for  the 
spell  of  the  big,  cool  eyes  was  strong  upon 
him. 

The  girl  rose  at  last  from  her  hammock- 
chair  and  bade  the  friends  "  good-night." 
Boffin  bent  his  curly  head  over  the  small 
hand  held  out  to  him,  and  kissed  it  softly 
with  lips  parched  by  nervous  excitement. 

**  Mr.  Martin  !  " 

The  tone  was  low,  and  there  was  no 
anger  in  it,  but  considerable  surprise. 

**  Forgive  me  !  I — I  couldn't  help  it." 
And  Boffin  strode  heavily  down  the 
verandah  beside  her,  swaying  slightly  as 
he  walked.  Miss  Fairley  disappeared 
through  the  open  doonvay  of  the  cottage  ; 
and  the  man  walked  back,  and  stood  lean- 
ing over  the  verandah  -  rail  where  his 
partner  sat. 

**  Spunyarn,  I'm  going  away  from  Nulla- 
Nulla." 

**  Oh,  you  are  !  "  said  Spunyarn  calmly, 
as  he  struck  a  match  and  lit  the  cigarette 
he  had  been  rolling.     "  Are  you  thinking 


of  retiring  and  living  on  your  means, 
or " 

?  Don't  try  and  be  cruel  to  me,  Sonny. 
You  don't  understand." 

**  H  'm  1  No,  I  don't  much  understand 
your  going  away,  particularly  after  the 
episode  of  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  Hang  it !     I  couldn't  help  that." 

"Don't  regret  it,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
daresay  it  was  very  nice." 

**  You  seem  determined  to  poke  fun, 
little  Spunyarn,"  said  the  big  man  wearily. 
**  But  1  mean  what  I  say.  We  have  been 
making  next  to  nothing  but  a  living  here  ; 
and — and  even  if  I  were  well  off,  I  sup- 
pose     But  there  1     I  shall  go  and  see 

what  I  can  do  somewhere  else.  I  've  been 
thinking  about  it  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  I  fancy  I'll  try  the  new  rush  in 
Queensland.  Let  *s  take  a  stroll  down  to 
the  old  gunyah.  Sonny.  This  place  chokes 
me. 

So  the  two  walked  together  down  to  the 
old  hut,  and  sitting  on  the  log  which  lay 
near  it,  they  talked  till  the  moon  sank, 
splashing  silver-point  glories,  behind  the 
Wydah  Hills,  and  the  sky  across  the  plain 
was  streaked  with  cool  grey  and  hazy 
purple.  Then  they  walked  slowly  back  to 
the  cottage,  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  after 
arranging  that  Boffin  should  leave  Nulla- 
Nulla  by  the  next  night's  coach,  and  tr}' 
his  luck  alone  at  the  new  Queensland  gold 
rush.  Spunyarn  was  to  stay  behind,  and 
keep  working  away  at  the  old  claim. 

It  was  the  Italian  greyhound  who  told 
Miss  Fairley  that  day  of  his  friend's 
intended  departure  ;  and  the  girl's  only 
spoken  comment,  a  murmured  ** Really!" 
told  him  nothing  as  to  her  feeling  in  the 
matter.  The  big  man  secured  five  minutes' 
teie-d'iete  with  Miss  Fairley  that  evening, 
and  told  her  he  wanted  to  say,  "Good- 
bye ! " 

"But  why — what  makes  you  go  away, 
Mr.  Martin  }  " 

"  I  fancy  you  would  think  it  better  if 
you  understood  my  reasons.  Miss  Fairley." 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  better,  because — 
you  ought  not  to  leave  your  claim  here." 

"  I  shall  get  another  where  I  'm  going  ; 
and  Spun — my  friend  Arnold  will  look 
after  this  one.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
to  forgive  me  for — for  being  a  brute  last 
night.  Say  you  will ;  and — that  you  won't 
forget  me  very  quickly,  because " 

"  How  foolish  you  are  !  If  you  hadn't 
said  that  I  should  not  have  known  you  had 
been  a  brute.  It  was  very  wrong  of  you 
if  you  were,  and  I  sha'n't  forgive  you  if 
you  go  rushing  away  after  it.  And  I  shall 
forget  you  immediately,  because — I  think 
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it's   horrid   to  go  away  from  people  you 
make  friends  with." 

There  was  something  in  Miss  Fairley's 
voice  which  may  have  been  suppressed 
amusement  at  her  own  way  of  expressing 
herself,  or — something  else  suppressed. 
Boffin  supposed  it  was  suppressed  amuse- 
ment,     and     whilst      bowing     his    head 


submissively,  he  yet  felt  hurt.  Then  some- 
thing stronger  even  than  his  humihty 
swept  over  the  big  man,  and  as  he  took 
the  girl's  hand  in  his  he  said — 

"  I  am  going.  Miss  Fairley,  because  I 
am  a  very  poor  man,  and  I — oh,  I  want  to 
be  something  else  before  I  come  to  you 
again.  Say  1  may  write  to  you  sometimes. 
Say  you  won't  altogether  forget  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  may  write,  if— if  jou  have 
time ;  and  of  course  I  sha'n't  forget  you, 


Mr.  Martin,   because — I  never  forget  my 
friends.    And  good-bye,  if  you  must  go," 

And  the  next  instant  Boffin  was  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  verandah,  and  gazing 
with  wide-open,  loving  eyes  at  the  door- 
way through  which  Miss  Fairley  had  dis- 
appeared as  she  said  "  Good-bye," 

"  Look  after  her,  Spunyam.  Take  care 
of  her,  and  get  her  everjthing  she  wants, 
and — you  will,  little  Spunyani,  won't  you, 
'"- — "■""■■  "hum's  sake  ?  " 

i  one  foot  on  a  fore-wheel  of 
;oach,  and  that  vehicle  was 
ave  Nulla-Nulla. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his 
partner  slowly.  "Yes, 
I  '11  look  after  her— take 
care  of  her  for  you,  old 
man,  eh  ?  and  keep 
poachers  off  the  pre- 
mises. That's  about 
it,  isn't  it .''  Good-bye, 
Boffin,  old  chap!  Good- 
bye  I" 

By  that  time  the 
Cobb's  mail  was  Jolting 
and  swaying  up  the  little 
ridge  over  which  the 
road  led  out  of  Nulla- 
Nulla,  and  two  minutes 
afterwards  it  was  out  of 
sight. 

A  week  passed,  dur- 
ing which  his  friends 
at  Nulla  -  Nulla  heard 
nothing  of  the  man  who 
had  gone  away  to  force 
a  little  wealth  from 
I\Iother  Earth.  Spun- 
yarn  watched  very  care- 
fully over  the  girl  he 
had  promised  his 
partner  he  would  look 
after,  and  in  the  even- 
ings he  sat  with  her  on 
Miss  Linging's  veran- 
dah, and  talked  to  her, 
chiefly  of  Boffin.  On 
HE  STRUCK  A  Qjjg  q{  (hcse  cvcnings, 

N  ROLLCNG.  some  eight  or  ten  days 

after  the  big  man's  de- 
parture, Spunyarn  sat  with  Miss  Fairley 
till  midnight  was  long  passed.  He  had 
been  talking  on  this  occasion  of  his 
own  life ;  how  he  came  to  leave  the  Old 
Country-,  and  what  his  prospects  were  in 
the  New,  At  last  ;\liss  Fairley  rose  from 
her  chair. 

"Well,  I  really  must  go  in  now.  Mr, 
Arnold.  The  Misses  Linging  would  be 
horrified.  It  was  too  bad  of  me  to  keep 
you  out  so  long,  but  really  I  don't  feel  a 
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bit  like  going  in  now.  I  expect  you've 
been  wanting  to  go  to  bed  this  long  time, 
too/' 

"  I  shall  have  a  stroll  and  a  smoke  in 
the  moonlight  yet,  Miss  Fairley." 

**  Ah!  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  it.  I  must 
go  in.  Thank  you  very  much  for — for 
amusing  me  all  the  evening.  You  don't 
know  how  interesting  you  've  been  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  you " 

"I?" 

**  Do  you  know  you  haven't  mentioned 
Bof — I  beg  your  pardon! — Mr.  Martin, 
all  the  evening.     Good-night ! " 

And  her  light  skirt  whisked  round  the 
side  of  the  door  and  into  the  little  cottage. 

Spunyam  moodily  filled  a  pipe  and 
strolled  down  the  main  street  of  the 
township,  as  far  as  the  water -hole  near 
the  hotel.  There  he  stood  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  and  the  moon,  riding  clear  from 
behind  a  snow-drift-looking  cloud-bank, 
showed  him  his  reflection  in  the  water. 
He  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
gazed  down  at  the  water  picture. 

"  You  beast !  You  miserable  little 
beast ! " 

That  was  what  Spunyarn  said  ;  and  then 
he  walked  back  to  the  cottage  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning  brought  with  it  two 
events  of  some  interest  to  different  members 
of  the  Linging  household.  Bo  ih.  came  by 
medium  of  Cobb's  Royal  Mail ;  and  one 
was  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Boffin  ;  the 
other  the  reception  of  a  new  boarder  at 
the  cottage — a  stranger  in  Nulla-Nulla. 

The  letter  was  uninteresting,  and  a  mere 
record  of  movements  ;  though  in  its  com- 
position Boffin  had  spent  more  than  one 
laborious  hour.  Perhaps  the  big  man 
was  too  thoroughly  genuine,  and  felt  too 
much,  to  be  a  good  correspondent. 

The  other  arrival,  the  stranger,  was 
distinctly  more  interesthig.  He  was  a 
tall,  yellow-haired  man ;  a  tawny,  Vandyck- 
bearded,  picture  -  faced  man  ;  with  an 
eager  yet  tired  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  and 
an  air  which  stamped  him  "  new  chum," 
if  not  to  Australia,  then  certainly  as  far  as 
mining  camps  were  concerned. 

He  had  come  to  look  for  small  mining 
investments,  and  when  a  week  had  passed 
he  was  looking  still,  his  eyes  a  little  more 
tired  and  a  great  deal  more  eager  than 
when  he  first  arrived.  And  yet  there  was 
hardly  a  claim  or  a  business  in  Nulla- 
Nulla  the  proprietors  of  which  were  not 
ready  and  willing  for  investment ;  and  as 
one  little  Jew  agent  put  it,  **  Terms  ish  no 
object  at  all,  ma  boy." 

It  seemed  to  Spunyarn  that  Mr.  Ralph 


Leigh  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  days 
on  the  verandah  of  the  twins'  cottage  with 
Miss  Fairley.  So  it  seemed  to  Spunyam. 
He  knew  that  the  stranger's  evenings  were 
spent  in  this  way,  because  he  had  ocular 
and  aggravating  demonstrations  of  the 
fact  at  the  end  of  his  every  day's  work. 
Spunyarn  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Mr. 
Leigh,  and  openly  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  handsome  stranger  was  a  humbug, 
without  genuine  intentions  as  an  investor 
at  all. 

At  about  this  time,  too,  Spunyarn's 
stature  began  to  annoy  him,  and  he  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  scowling.  Constance 
Fairley  always  smiled  when,  sitting  by  ]Mr. 
Leigh's  side  in  the  evening,  she  caught 
glimpses  of  Spunyarn's  scowl.  But  some- 
times she  sent  the  tawny  -  bearded  man 
away,  and  took  Boffin's  small  partner  for 
a  walk.  Then  would  Spunyarn  become 
incoherent  and  very  happy,  and  Ralph 
Leigh's  eyes,  as  he  sat  waiting  on  the 
verandah,  grew  more  tired  than  eager. 

On  nearing  home  after  one  of  these 
walks,  Spunyam  would  generally  work  in 
some  abrupt  allusion  to  the  absent  Boffin, 
and  Miss  Fairley  would  smile,  and  allow 
her  small  friend  to  kiss  her  hand  in 
bidding  her  **  Good-night."  Then  Spunyam 
would  turn  back  into  the  moonlight,  and 
call  himself  unpleasant  names. 

If  she  walked  with  him  in  the  evening 
he  afterwards  called  himself  names.  If 
she  were  unusually  kind  to  him  he  applied 
to  himself  the  most  particularly  venomous 
epithets.  If  she  stayed  with  the  hand- 
some yellow-haired  man,  then  Spunyam 
exhausted  his  vocabulary  in  cursing  Ralph 
Leigh,  and  maintained  a  steady  scowl  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Miss  Fairley's  moonlight  walks  with 
Boffin's  partner  became  rarer,  and  Spun- 
yarn's nervous  anxiety  waxed  keen  beyond 
endurance. 

"  Dear  Boffin,— Come  back  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can.  There's  a  conceited 
beast  here  who  wears  velveteen  coats  and 
reads  poetry  to  her  on  the  verandah 
every  evening ;  and  it 's  all  bunkum  about 
his  wanting  to  invest.  There  's  good  colour 
showing  in  Turle's  new  claim,  and  I  think 
she  likes  him  a  good  deal.  He 's  a  big, 
handsome  idiot,  with  a  yellow  beard,  and 
awfully  clever.  Bring  me  a  pound  of 
Pioneer  when  you  come.  He's  leaning 
over  the  rail  with  her  now  as  I  write.  Ah- 
Choo  's  making  his  pile  out  of  our  old 
claim.  Of  course  there  's  no  immediate 
hurry,  you  know,  but  come  at  once  if  you 
possibly  can.  He  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
money. — Yours  affectionately,  Spunyarn." 
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This  letter  was  the  resultof  many  moon- 
light cogitations,  much  nervous  hesitation, 
and  a  really  great  elTort  on  the  little  man's 
part.  When  he  had  handed  it  over  the 
counter  to  Mary  Monaghan  at  the  post- 
office,  he  muttered  to  himself :  "  That 
ought  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  I  'm  sure 
there  's  nothing  in  it  to  make  him  grizzle. 

[  suppose  he 's  almost  certain Well, 

better  Goflin  than  that  beastly  fop,  any- 
how !  " 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  a  few  days  later  a 
telegram  came  from  Cooma,  saj-ing  that 
Boflin  would 


stick.  Constance,  I  hardly  know  what  I 
am  saying,  but  I " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  you  mustn't.  Good- 
night, Spunyara ! " 

And  when  he  strolled  down  to  the 
wateY-hole  afterwards,  he  called  himself  a 
"  little  beast "  again,  after  having  scowled 
venomously  at  Ralph  Leigh  as  he  left  the 
cottage.  But  he  sang  to  himself  on  the 
way  home,  and  when  he  put  his  pipe  down 
on  the  chair  beside  his  bed,  he  rested  his 
face  on  his  arm,  and  murmured — 

"  She    loves    me.      Good-night,   Con- 
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The  world  looked  flatter,  more  empty  to 
him.  He  had  been  sad  before ;  now,  after 
posting  his  letter,  he  was  a  little  sadder. 

At  the  same  time  Ralph  Leigh  was 
sitting  smoking  in  his  bed-room,  a  very 
tired  light  in  his  eyes.  And  at '  the 
shadow  end  of  the  verandah  Spunyarn 
stood,  saying  "  Good-night "  to  Constance 
Fairley.  And  he  was  more  than  an  hour 
saying  it. 

The  next  morning  was  long  remembered 
in  the  cottageof  the  Twins  as  the  beginning 
of  an  eventful  day.  Three  letters  addressed 
in  Miss  Fairley's  bold,  flowing  hasd,  lay 
on  the  breakfast- table.  One  was  for 
Boffin,  one  for  Spunyarn,  and  one  for 
Ralph  Leigh.  And  all  that  these  notes 
said,  was— 

"  I  am  leaving  Nufla  -  Nulla  by  the 
four  o'clock  coach  this  morning,  and  my 
things  will  be  sent  on  after  me.  Please 
do  not  follow  me.  It  is  not  my  fault. 
Good-bye." 

At  the  foot  of  Boffin's  note  there  ap- 
peared also  these  words— 

"  You  are  so  very  much  truer,  and 
better,  and  bigger — you  know  what  big- 
ness I  mean — than  most  men  I  have  met, 
that  if  only  1  were  a  little  less  fond  of  you 
I  would  have  asked  you  to  make  me  your 
wife.     Good-bye  1 " 


The  three  men  walked  out  on  to  the 
verandah  after  breakfast,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  each  looking  at  the  other.  Each 
man's  right  hand  was  in  his  coat  pocket, 
holding  his  letter.  Little  Spunyarn  scowled 
at  Leigh,  and  his  eyes  were  moist. 

"  This  is  your  doing,  Mr.  Ralph  Leigh." 
he  said. 

Boflin  leaned  on  the  verandah-rail  and 
said  nothing.  His  blue  eyes  were  dry,  and 
he  did  not  scowl. 

Ralph  Leigh  had  no  eagerness  at  all  left 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  looked  worn  and  very, 
very  tired. 

"It's  rough  on  you  men,"  he  said 
slowly.  "  Particularly  if  you  have  —  if 
you  have  been  making  love  to  her  for 
long." 

"Everything  was  bright  and  happy  till 
you  came  here,"  said  Spunyarn,  with  a 
savage  jerk  of  his  head. 

This  may  have  been  a  liltie  disregard 
for  truth,  or  a  momentary  lapse  of  memory 
on  Spunyarn's  part. 

"Ahl"  replied  the  picture-faced  man 
wearily.  "  But  1  'm  not  altogether  to 
blame.  I  have  been  making  love  to  her 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  four 
years  now.  You  see,  she  is  my  wife,  so  I 
have  rather — rather  a  sort  of  prior  claim, 
don't  you  think  .'  But  I  'm  sorry  for  you 
men," 
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By    a    girl. 


ALMOST  everything  that  man  can  do 
has  now  been  attempted  by  woman ; 
but  this  is  speaking  generally,  and  does 
not  one  whit  damp  the  ardour  of  the  indi- 
vidual woman  to  do  something  which,  if 
not  absolutely  original,  is  at  all  events 
novel  to  her.  Other  people's  experience 
compared  with  one's  own  is  as  milk  to 
milk  punch  in  its  relative  exhilaration.  To 
come  down  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, I  had  always  had  a  great  desire  to 
drive  a  hansom  cab :  I  wanted  to  know 
what  it  would  feel  like  to  be  perched  up 
on  the  dickey,  and  if  it  were  true  that  you 
could  only  see  as  far  as  your  horse's  collar. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  method 
in  this  madness  than  is  at  first  apparent ; 
anyway,  I  had  an  excuse  for  it,  for  I  was 
writing  a  novel,  and  in  my  novel  it  was 
absolutely  imperative,  to  save  the  plot  from 
extinction,  that  the  heroine  should  drive 
a  hansom.  A  plot  depending  on  such 
insecure  tenure  does  not  sound  very  pro- 
mising, but  there  is  so  much  imagination 
rampant  among  the  reading  public  now- 
adays that  plot  is  not  required.  Everyone 
can  analyse  character  and  interpret  motive  ; 
everyone  can  write  novels  and  read  a  great 
deal  more  into  other  people's  novels  than 
was  ever  put  there  ;  so  what 's  the  use  pf 
constructing  an  elaborate  book  with  care 
and  forethought  ?  The  secret  of  popular 
novel-writing  is  to  let  people  read  their  own 
imagination  into  the  book.  Fling  a  few  of 
the  simplest  elements  together  with  a  whisk 
and  a  dash,  put  in  one  or  two  good  every- 
day facts  that  people  can  talk  about  and 
remember,  and  let  them  make  up  the  rest 
for  themselves.  Novels  with  analysis  of 
purpose  and  character  are  decidedly  **off "; 
they  are  like  spoon-meat ;  for  the  present 
at  least  we  are  ideally  simple ;  the  more 
elemental  the  situations  the  better. 

The  hansom  cab  idea  possessed  me :  it 
was  something  everyone  could  understand, 
every  Londoner  at  least,  and  London  taste 
leads  the  country. 

Well,  this  is  my  apology,  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  placed  at  the  end. 


where  it  could  have  been    more    easily 
skipped. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  an  eminently  prosaic 
age,  and  we  are  swaddled  with  legislation. 
How  in  the  world  was  I  to  attain  my 
desire  ?  The  problem  tormented  me.  I 
saw  the  cabs  by  dozens  every  day,  saunter- 
ing or  trotting  past,  driven  by  dull  youths 
or  smart  men,  who  had  no  thought  of  how 
much  I  coveted  their  position.  At  nights 
when  the  yellow-shaded  lamp  was  brought 
in  and  the  curtains  drawn,  I  could  hear 
them  tinkling  past  in  the  street ;  but  they 
were  as  hopeless  to  me  as  Eden  to  the 
Peri  who  stood  at  the  gate.  The  tinkle  of 
the  fiendish  bell  woke  me  when  I  had  just 
got  to  sleep  by  counting  from  one  to  a 
hundred,  or  thinking  of  running  water,  or 
any  other  time-worn  method. 

I  revolved  the  possibilities.  I  couldn't 
go  up  to  a  cabman  on  a  rank  and  ask  him 
to  lend  me  his  cab ;  he  would  laugh  in  my 
face,  and  would  not  be  inclined  to  run  the 
risk  for  anything  my  limited  purse  could 
offer.  But  the  means  came  at  last,  as  it 
does  not  always  to  those  who  wait.  I  had 
done  a  slight  service  to  the  friend  of  an 
omnibus- driver,  and  the  driver  was  ready 
to  oblige  me  in  any  possible  way.  I  men- 
tioned to  him  my  wish,  and  he  said  instantly 
that  he  numbered  several  cabbies  among 
his  acquaintance.  I  said  no  more,  and 
after  many  days  I  saw  him  again.  He 
began  at  once  on  the  subject. 

**  I  think  I  can  get  a  hansom  for  you  to 
drive,  Miss,  if  you  really  want,  but  we  shall 
have  to  keep  it  dark." 

I  questioned  him.  It  appeared  that  one 
of  his  friends  was  owner  of  a  hansom 
which  he  drove  himself,  and  this  man  had 
said  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  lend  his 
cab  to  the  'bus  -  driver  for  an  hour  one 
evening.  The  driver  had  not  specified  the 
exact  reason  for  which  he  wanted  it,  but 
had  waited  to  see  me  before  going  further. 

**  I  will  take  all  risks,"  I  said  ;  but 
inwardly  I  quaked.  This  was  getting  real. 
I  thought  of  a  smashed  cab  with  the 
shafts  broken  off  short,  a  stern  policeman 
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taking  down  notes  in  a  pocket-book,  and  a 
bicyclist  skewered  on  the  spokes  of  his  own 
machine. 

"  I  'd  go  inside,  to  be  there  if  anything 
happened,'*  suggested  my  friend. 

"  Don't  do  anything  until  I  see  you 
again,"  I  said  hastily.  I  returned  home  to 
brood  over  the  idea  and  play  with  it,  as 
delicious  little  tremors  ran  down  my  back. 
Gradually  details  evolved  themselves.  In 
the  first  place  I  could  not  possibly  carry 
through  the  project  without  the  aid  of  a 
man,  whose  hat  and  coat  I  could  borrow. 
Accordingly  I  summoned  a  friend,  a  real 
friend,  according  to  the  Emersonian 
definition,  one  to  whom  I  confessed  all 
peccadilloes,  and  from  whom  I  received 
many  confidences,  whose  opinion  had  some 
weight  with  me.  He  came  with  a  grave 
and  serious  countenance,  for  my  sudden 
summons  generally  meant  tidings  of  woe, 
and  he  was  full  to  the  brim  with  sympathy. 
I  received  him  in  wild  spirits,  and  flung  the 
proposition  at  his  head  without  preface 
or  explanation.  I  received  the  crushing 
retort  that  I  was  mad.  My  ardour  abated  a 
little,  but  I  took  care  not  to  let  him  see  it, 
and  drew  the  scheme  in  detail.  He  let 
his  head  fall  between  his  hands,  and  said 
soberly  : 

"  It  will  be  the  grandest  lark  out." 

I  went  up  to  fever  heat  instantly.  Then 
we  talked,  sometimes  both  together,  and 
sometimes  alternately.  A  mad  desire  for 
excitement  and  risk  is  not  confined  to  the 
young  male  biped  ;  a  girl  has  the  element 
of  daring  in  her  too.  By  the  way,  where 
did  our  grandmothers  manage  to  tuck  this 
inconvenient  quality  so  securely  awdy  ? 

I  suggested  gingerly  that  he  might 
accompany  me  to  the  yard  attired  in  a 
great-coat,  which  he  could  transfer  to  me, 
also  a  hat,  and  in  the  meantime  provide 
himself  with  a  cap.  My  hair  could  be 
brushed  up  under  the  hat,  and  my  skirts 
would  not  be  seen  with  a  rug  round  my 
knees.  I  timidly  hovered  round  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  go  inside  with 
the  friendly  'bus-driver,  but  he  plumped  it 
out. 

**  Of  course  I  shall  go  inside." 

"  You 're  not  afraid  .?  " 

**  Not  much."     I  sighed  with  relief. 

"  There  can't  really  be  any  harm,"  he 
protested.  **  You  know  how  to  drive  ;  you 
can  walk  the  horse  at  first,  until  you  feel 
safe.  He  'd  almost  go  by  himself.  No 
one  would  recognise  you." 

I  replied  by  putting  on  his  great-coat 
and  hat,  and  dancing  around,  saluting 
with  the  hearth-brush. 

"remained  to  inteniew  the  driver  again. 


I  went  up  the  next  day  to  see  the 
omnibus  man,  and  told  him  of  my  decision. 
He  laughed  with  approval.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  saw  his  friend  the  cabman,  who 
said,  when  he  heard  who  wanted  his  cab, 
"There'll  be  the  devil  of  a  row  if  it's 
found  out." 

He  expressed  himself,  however,  ready 
to  do  his  share  :  he  would  be  at  my  house 
any  time  I  liked,  and  drive  me  to  a  quiet 
place,  where  I  could  get  up  without 
attracting  attention. 

The  'bus-driver  could  only  get  off  work 
every  other  night,  in  alternate  weeks,  and 
the  adventure  had  to  be  postponed  for 
seven  long  days.  Oh,  the  terror  of  waiting ! 
Every  night  before  going  to  sleep  I  drove 
a  hansom  cab,  not  with  two  friends  inside, 
but  actually  plying  for  hire,  and  performed 
the  most  marvellous  journeys.  Dunng  the 
evening  nothing  interested  me  but  litera- 
ture relating  to  hansoms.  I  read  all 
that  I  could  find  in  "Every  Man  His 
Own  Lawyer"  on  the  subject  of  cabs 
and  the  penalties  attached  to  ille- 
gitimate driving.  It  was  lovely.  That 
book  is  to  me  what  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends  "  are  to  some  people  and  **  Brad* 
shaw  "  to  others  :  it  is  ever  fresh,  and  one 
never  wearies  of  it.  Now,  the  first  page  I 
chanced  on  contained  the  blood-curdling 
statement — 

"  If  the  driver  (of  a  cab)  get  drunk  and 
drive  over  or  injure  a  person  in  the 
street  .  .  .  the  driver  is  liable  to  summary 
conviction  and  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  for  reckless  driving  .  .  .  and  if  the 
party  injured  die  of  his  injuries  the  driver 
may  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  for  man- 
slaughter." 

There  was  nothing  else  quite  so  thrilling 
as  this;    still,  it  was  interesting  to  find, 
after  hunting  through  the  whole  book,  a 
tiny    paragraph    in    quite    another  part.  , 
announcing — 

**  Plying  for  hire  in  an  urban  district 
with  an  unlicensed  vehicle,  or  acting  as 
driver  without  having  a  driver's  license, 
maximum  penalty  £z  and  £1  respectively  " 

This  summoned  up  visions  of  police- 
courts  and  means  whereby  reporters' 
mouths  might  be  shut  and  my  name  kept 
out  of  the  papers. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  learn  that  my  cabby's 
whip  floated  the  union  pennant,  for,  how- 
ever one  might  disapprove  of  the  tactics 
of  the  union  in  the  abstract,  my  position 
on  the  driver's  seat  would  be  too  pre- 
carious, in  two  senses,  to  allow  me  to 
stand  up  for  principles  of  free  labour. 
Another  terror  was  added  shortly.  By  the 
time  the   escapade  took  place  the    new 
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Motor-car  Act  would  be  in  force,  and  it 
would  be  just  ID)-  luck  to  meet  one  of 
these  terrifying  monsters  flying  along  the 
Embankment,  which  would  frighten  the 
best-behaved  cab-horse  into  fits.     How- 


and  there  would  not  be  so  many  people 
about. 

That  week  seemed  an  eternity  of  waiting. 
I  went  to  see  the  'bus-driver  again,  and 
asked  if  he   had   ever   driven  a  hansom 


ever,  the  danger  was  in  some  sense  exhilar- 
ating. At  times  I  positively  loved  it ;  one 
so  seldom  has  the  chance  of  doing  any- 
thing dangerous.  Then,  again,  at  other 
times — well,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
think  of  the  subject  too  much  :  how  should 
I  feel  on  the  actual  night  ? 

If  it  rained,  all  the  better ;  the  man 
vtrould  bring  his  waterproof  cape  and  cap. 
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himself.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  !  I  asked  for  a 
few  hints  that  might  be  useful.  "Weil," 
he  said  with  grave  deliberation,  "  you  must 
take  the  whole  thing  round  the  corner, 
you  know,  not  just  the  horse,"  I  accepted 
this  as  gravely  as  it  was  offered,  and  asked 
if  the  dickey  was  not  rather  an  insecure 
position. 

He  admitted  that  it  was,  and  added  the 
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cheering  information  that  if  you  ran  into 
anything  you  soon  fell  off.  We  arranged 
where  to  meet,  and  that  the  driver  should 
be  outside  the  house  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
on  the  eventful  night,  and  I  returned 
home  to  rehearse.  I  tried  on  everything 
in  my  wardrobe  except  the  ball-dresses, 
until  I  discovered  which  shirt  made  my 
collar  stand  up  highest,  and  which  skirt 
showed  the  least.  At  last  everything  was 
arranged. 

When  the  day  arrived  the  weather  was 
very  favourable  ;  it  was  fine,  yet  cloudy, 
cloudy  enough  to  hide  the  too  brilliant 
light  of  a  three-quarter  moon.  The 
weather  forecast  prophesied  snow-showers, 
but  these  did  not  come  off. 

Punctually  to  the  time,  my  friend  arrived. 
His  hat  was  too  large  for  me,  so  he  had 
brought  an  opera  hat,  which  was  a  little 
smaller,  and  convenient  to  carry.  With 
the  utmost  heroism,  he  himself  suggested 
I  might  stick  a  **  hairpin  "  through  it  to 
keep  it  on.  I  accepted  the  offer  in  the 
spirit,  not  the  letter,  and  took  with  me  a 
large  black-headed  hatpin.  We  went  out, 
and  found  the  cabby  waiting.  I  made 
sure  he  was  the  right  man,  and  we  got  in, 
and  were  driven  to  the  rendezvous.  The 
horse  went  at  a  tremendous  pace ;  it  was 
obvious  it  had  not  been  in  the  shafts 
before  that  day.  It  was  a  good  little 
animal,  by  no  means  sheep-like  ;  it  threw 
its  head  about  and  showed  plenty  of 
spirit. 

We  turned  out  of  the  lighted  streets  into 
a  dark  one,  where  was  the  yard  at  which 
we  had  agreed  to  meet.  The  cabman 
drew  up  at  the  pavement,  and  we  got  out. 
I  felt  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  dynamite  plot 
at  the  least,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
yard  fell  silently  on  the  stone  pavement. 
Our  fellow-conspirator  had  not  arrived. 
He  had  told  me  at  the  last  minute  he 
might  not  be  able  to  come,  having  been 
summoned  to  attend  elsewhere.  Several 
policemen  passed  —  I  counted  four  in 
about  ten  minutes.  I  looked  at  them  with 
new  eyes,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
brought  myself  within  reach  of  the  law. 
Wild,  half-grown  girls  ran  shrieking  across 
the  roadway,  and  now  and  then  a  man 
came  out  and  stood  about.  It  seemed  to 
me  impossible  we  could  ever  do  the  deed 
without  being  detected.  From  his  perch 
the  cabby  summoned  me  gently.  "  Hi, 
lady !  "     I  went  to  him. 

**  It  *s  a  very  risky  game,"  said  he. 
**  They  '11  take  away  my  license  if  1  'm 
found  out." 

**  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  get  you 
into   trouble,"  I   said.      •*  If  it  *s  only   a 


matter  of  a  fine,  I  can  pay  it,  but  if  they 
endorse  it  against  you,  I  can't  make  that 
up.  I  don't  want  to  force  you."  I  thought 
to  myself  he  should  have  counted  the  costs 
before  ;  he  knew  what  he  was  coming  for; 
but  I  didn't  say  so.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
fellow,  for  I  saw  he  was  in  the  most  awful 
fright,  and  it  made  me  think  more  seriously 
of  the  matter  than  I  had  done.  Still,  one 
couldn't  give  up,  having  gone  so  far,  and 
I  should  never  have  another  chance.  Again 
he  summoned  me  to  express  his  doubts  of 
the  situation,  though  this  time  a  faint 
glimmering  of  amusement  came  over  his 
face  as  he  saw  how  much  in  earnest  I  was. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  **  if  your  friend  the  'bus- 
driver  doesn't  come,  I  shall  want  you  to  go 
inside." 

He  demurred  strongly. 

I  didn't  try  to  urge  him.  I  mentioned 
what  I  meant  to  give  him  for  the  job,  and 
said  that  if  he  thought  it  worth  it  he  could 
go  through  with  it. 

It  was  by  now  ^bout  ten  minutes  after 
the  time  appointed,  and  I  gave  up  all  hope 
of  the  'bus-driver's  appearance.  I  would 
far  rather  have  had  him  with  me,  for  the 
other  poor  chap  was  in  such  a  blue  funk 
that  he  made  me  a  trifle  nervous  myself. 
However,  there  was  one  thing  to  be  said  : 
in  taking  him  along  with  us  we  could  stop 
where  we  liked,  and  he  could  change 
places  with  me  and  drive  us  back.  He 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
through  with  it  grimly.  "You'd  better 
put  on  the  gentleman's  coat  and  hat,"  he 
said.  I  told  him  that  was  my  intention. 
Then  I  suggested  he  should  get  down, 
and  that  I  should  change  in  the  yard,  and 
at  a  given  signal  come  straight  out  of  the 
yard  and  mount  the  dickey,  taking  the 
chance  of  being  seen. 

My  faithful  Emersonian's  spirits  never 
flagged.  He  helped  me  on  with  his  coat, 
shoved  my  soft  hat  into  one  of  his  pockets, 
was  badly  scratched  by  the  long  pin, 
which  he  meekly  submitted  to  having 
stuck  through  his  very  best  squash  hat. 

Then  we  waited  for  the  signal.  It 
really  was  awfully  exciting.  A  policeman 
might  have  come  past,  and  turned  his 
light  full  on  us  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
my  extraordinary  get-up.  In  the  dim 
light  of  the  street  we  saw  the  cabman's 
figure  outlined ;  he  waved  to  us  to  come> 
We  went  with  a  run,  and  as  I  grasped 
the  top-rail,  he  said  in  a  voice  of  terror, 
**  Wait  a  minute  ;  there  's  someone  coming 
round  the  corner."  But  I  was  in  for 
it  then,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
couldn't  have  stopped  me.  With  a  swing 
I  was  upon  the  box,  with  a  keen  sense 
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of  exhilaration.  I  wrapped  the  big  Tag 
round  my  knees  and  tucked  it  carefully  in. 
The  men  tumbled  in.  and  as  soon  as  the 
horse  felt  the  reins  he  went  off  with  a 
rattle.  We  rounded  a  sharp  comer  on  to 
the  Embankment,  successfully  passed  a 
carriage,  and  then  I  discovered  that  I  had 
not  got  tlic  badge.  1  opened  the  trap, 
and  asked  for  it.  The  man  must  have 
felt  it  was  the  last  straw,  but  he  was  in  for 
the  whole  thing  now,  and  handed  it  up 
obediently.  I  couldn't  see  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thought  he  was  handing  me  the 
ticket  out  of  his  hat,  "  No,  the 
badge."  I  said. 

"  Well,  he's  giv' 
said  my  friend,  "  ai 
big  as  a  soup-plate. 
buttoned  it  on. 

1  heard  afterwari 
was  much  dis- 
tressed at  the 
smartness  of 
my  appear- 
ance, and  said 
I  should  have 
worn  a  round 
hat,  and  not 
a  topper. 
Personally,  I 
was  disap- 
pointed  with 


nyself: 


thought  I 
should  have 
made  a 
smarter  cabby. 
1  had  a  white 
silk  handker- 
chief round 
my  neck,  and  the  emb 

a  big  dark- 
col  cured  overcoat,  and  I  sat  hunched 
up  to  look  more  bulky,  and  I  'm  sure 
no  one  could  have  suspected  anj'thing. 
I  met  several  vehicles,  and  bad  to  draw 
up  to  let  one  thing  cross  in  front.  Two 
men  crossing  the  road  did  not  look  up, 
and  1  forgot,  and  shouted  "Hi!"  in  a 
clear  voice.  They  looked  up  sharjily  then, 
but  took  no  more  notice.  I  began  to 
enjoy  myself.  There  were  a  lot  of 
people  about,  and  it  was  a  splendid 
night,  and  the  seat  of  the  hansom  was 
most  comfortable. 

The  stereotyped  notions  about  hansom 
cabs  seem  to  me  to  be  all  nonsense ;  you 
see  a  good  deal  of  your  horse,  quite 
enough  to  drive  by ;  the  dickey  is  as  safe 
as  a  rock;  and  as  for  getting  the  whole 
concern  round  a  corner,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  that:  when  one  is  at  the  extreme 


end  of  it  you  have  only  to  account  for 
yourself  and  you  are  all  right. 

I  sivung  along  the  Embankment  for 
about  a  couple  of  miles,  passing  a  few 
vehicles  and  a  good  many  people;  after 
the  first  time,  when  anyone  tried  to  run 
across  too  near,  the  cabby  shouted  "  Hi!" 
for  me  from  inside. 

I  varied  the  episode  by  saying  "  Pull  up ! " 
occasionally,  as  I  bad  heard  the  cabbies 
do.  The  tighter  I  held  the  horse  the 
faster  he  went ;  so,  as  I  had  no  wish  to 
hurry,  I  drove  him  with  a  slack  rein,  though 
keeping  a 
look-out  for 
bl,e 


Ins 


my 


friend  tried  t 
engage  the 
wretched  cab- 


fellt 


was  on  a 
gridiron  of 
miser)',  and  I 
don't  wonder  I 
I  should  have 
been  much 
worse  myself, 
for  it  meant 
his  livelihood, 
and  he  knew 
nothing  of 
my  driving 
capabilities. 
ARP  CORNER  ON  TO  When  we  had 

sNKiiENT.  passed     under 

a  railway- 
bridge,  he  told  me  to  turn  and  go  back.  I 
should  have  dearly  liked  to  go  a  bit  farther, 
but  I  was  so  sorry  for  him  that  I  obeyed  ; 
and  as  we  passed  under  the  railway  again 
a  train  thundered  across,  and  the  horse 
ran  away.  I  knew  enough  not  to  jag 
at  him,  or  he  would  have  shaken  him- 
self to  pieces,  so  I  let  him  go,  just 
feeling  the  reins  now  and  then  with  a 
"Whoa,  whoa,"  until  he  steadied  down. 
We  traversed  the  same  ground  again. 
Then  orders  came  through  the  trap : 
"  Don't  go  past  the  cab-stand  again  ;  stop 
on  the  right." 
I  obeyed. 

"Turn  and  go  quietly  back  until  you 
see  no  one  about." 

1  turned,  but  the  seeing  no  one  about 
was  more  difficult ;  the  place  seemed  alive 
with  people.     At  last,  after  letting  a  man 
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go   by,    1    drew   up  at    the    curb  on  the  him   his   fee   earned    by   half  an   hour's 

near  side.    The  occupants  hopped  out,  I  exquisite  torture.     Poor  fellow,  relief  was 

jumped  down,  and  was  inside  in  a  twink-  written  in  every  feature, 

hng.    The  man  mounted  to  his  seat,  and  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  horse  ? "  he 

I  handed  hira  his  badge  through  the  trap,  asked,     I  said  it  was  a  good  little  horse. 

Then  I  changed  my  coat  and  hat  as  he  and  we  parted  friends  ;  but  oh  !  it  was  all 

drove  us  home.  over  too  soon  for  me,  though  to  him,  I  dare 

"  Glad  it 's  all  over?  "  I  said,  as  I  handed  say,  it  seemed  an  eternity. 


A    DASH     FOR     FREEDOM. 
By  W.  PETT  ridge. 


THE  door  of  the  small  dining-room 
leading  to  the  iawn  was  open,  ami 
young   Mr.    Gascoigne's   aunt  and  young 
Mrs.    Gascoigne's    aunt    sat    there     and 
watched  the  scene  with  great  content.     It 
was  a   crowded   little    dining-room,    ivith 
brand-new  furniture  trying  to  push  elderly 
furniture  out  of  the  way,  and  the  elderly      poor    husbani 
furniture  resenting 
it,  as    who   should 
saj',    "  I    was    here 
first."     An     enor- 
mous mirror,  with 
its  aggressive    gill 
frame  chastened  by 
green  tissue-paper, 
occupied  nearly  all 
one    side    of    the 
room,  and  reflected 
everything.   The 
villa    was    a    forty 
pounds  a  year  villa 
without  taxes,  and 
young    Mrs.    Gas- 
coigne's  aunt  said 
that,      considerinff 
what  an  aristocratic 
place  Brockley  was, 
you  couldn't  call  it 
dear. 

Out  on  the  lawn, 
which  was  several 
yards  square,  and 
had  quite  obvious 
tufts    of    grass    in 

places  (just,  for  all  "one  worh  cskd  to 
the    world,    like    a  if  vol-  vnuek 

real      lawn),      the 

newly  married  couple  were  playing  battle- 
dore with  tennis-bats,  and  enjoying  it  all 
very  much. 

"They'll  be  a  happy  young  couple  if 
all  goes    well,"  sighed   Mrs.   Gascoigne's 


cook  and  save  up  odd  bits  of  bread  to 
make  a  pudding  out  of." 

"  Same  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
aunt.  "  It  added  years  to  my  age,  all  the 
worry  of    learning    housekeeping.       If  I 

hadn't  been  naturally  intelligent " 

'The  rows  it  caused  with  me  and  my 
'  '  '  "  Slid  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
aunt,  with  a  kind 
of  melancholy 
relish.  "  One  word 
used  to  lead  to 
another,  if  you 
understand    me." 

"  Do  I  not? "said 
the  other  lady,  with 
much  feeling.  "And 
all  for  the  want  of 
someone  to  be  pre- 
sent with  what  you 
may  call  tact." 

"There's  a 
French  word,"  said 
Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
aunt  thoughtfully, 
"that  describes  it 
to  a  T,  but  I  could 
no  more  think  of 
it  now  than — Alice! 
Alice,  dear! " 

A  soprano  voice 
from  the  end  of  the 


"Got  all  the  world  before  'em,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt.  "  Wish 
-Martha  the  servant  was  more  satisfactory. 
We  shall  have  trouble  with  that  girl." 

"  I  wish  I  'd  had  their  advantages  when 
/  started  married  life.  1  never  had  any 
relatives  to  live  with  me  and  tell  me  how  to 


ure     lawn 
answered. 

"What's     the 
French    word    that 
rAND  ME."  means  tact  ? ' 

The  young  lady 
gave  the  answer,  inflicting  upon  her  hus- 
band at  the  same  time  quite  a  hard  pat, 
because  he  had  stuck  the  shuttlecock 
ridiculously  in  her  disturbed  brown  hair. 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt. 
"  Saverfarc.  I  was  sure  Alice  would  know. 
If  you  've  only  got  saverfare  I  heard  some- 
body say  once  you  can  do  most  anything. 
And  the  funny  thing  was  that  it  should 
have  struck  you  and  me  at  the  same  time 
how  nice  it  would  be  for  us  all  to  club 
together,  so  to  speak,  and  live  in  the  same 
house  1 " 


igS 
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"  Look  at  the  save ! "  said  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne*s  aunt. 

"  And  they  *I1  be  company  for  us  and  we 
shall  be  company  for  them,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt  triumphantly. 
"They  won^t  know  what  it  is  to  have  a 
dull  moment." 

"I  daresay  they '11  want  livening  up  a 
bit  at  times." 

**  I  *m  a  rare  one  for  jokes,"  said  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt.  "And  as  for  riddles, 
why,  I  used  to  be  asked  out  to  parties 
because  1  was  so  full  of  'em." 

"  I  was  never  a  one  to  go  out  much," 
said  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt  with  some 
pride.  **  My  own  home  was  good  enough 
for  me.  You  ought  to  have  seen  my 
floors  I  You  could  have  eaten  your  dinner 
off  'em." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  retorted  the  other 
lady  lightly.  "  Why,  my  house  was  the 
talk  of  the  neighbourhood." 

"  What  was  wrong  with  it  ?  " 

**  Wrong,"  cried  Airs.  Gascoigne's  aunt 
indignantly,  **  nothing  wrong  at  all.  What 
next,  I  wonder!  They  talked  about  it  just 
because  it  was  so  spick  and  span.  Wrong 
indeed  I  " 

**  There 's  no  occasion  to  fly  all  to 
pieces  over  nothing  at  all,"  said  the  other 
old  lady,  trembling.  **  Besides,  we  must 
bear  with  one  another  if  we're  both  going  to 
live  in  the  same  house,  and  look  after  this 
poor  foolish  young  couple.  How'd  it 
be  to  call  'em  in  to  supper  ?  They'll  catch 
cold  else.     The  nights  begin  to  draw  in." 

**  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt 
coldly. 

Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt  craned  herself  in 
a  standing  position,  and  fluttered  a  hand- 
kerchief at  the  open  doorway. 

**  Supper,  children  !  " 

The  children  came  obediently,  but 
reluctantly,  in,  and  composed  themselves 
for  discreet  behaviour.  They  were  a 
couple  of  good-looking  young  people, 
with  a  pleasant  affection  for  the  busy 
relatives  who  were  preparing  supper  and 
upbraiding  Martha,  the  small  servant,  as 
they  did  so  in  terms  that  would  have  been 
considered  harsh  if  applied  to  a  criminal 
of  the  reddest  dye. 

"  I  wish,  aunt,  dear,  you  would  allow 
me  to  do  all  this,"  said  the  young  wife 
anxiously  ;  "  I  don't  like  to " 

"Don't  you  work,  aunt,"  begged  the 
young  husband.  "  I  married  Alice,  you 
know,  only  that  I  should  have  someone  in 
the  house  who  could  lay  the  cloth." 

"  You  're  a  ver}'^  horrid  old  gentleman," 
said  the  young  wife  with  affectation  of  much 
acerbity;  "and  I  believe  you're  an  Ogre." 


"  No,  but  really,  dear,  you  'd  rather  do 
all  this,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  would.  I  want  to  very 
much.  But  ever  since  I've  been  back 
from  Deal  they  haven't  allowed  me  to  do 
a  single  thing." 

"  It 's  all  right,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt  cheerfully  ;  "  we  're 
going  to  see  that  you  don't  work  your 
fingers  to  the  bone  as  some  poor  young 
housewives  have  to  do.  Martha,  you 
dreadful  creature,  if  I've  told  you  once 
I  've  told  you  fifty  times  not  to  put  your 
thumb  in  the  salt-cellar  when  you  bring  it 
in.  You  '11  come  to  a  bad  end,  that 's 
what  you  '11  come  to  if  you  don't  listen  to 
what  you  're  told." 

Martha  muttered  something  about  a 
precious  bad  beginning  anyhow,  and  leav- 
ing the  room,  closed  the  door  with  some- 
thing of  decision. 

"Martha!  Martha!"  The  old  ladies 
were  united  in  their  indignation.  "You 
come  back  this  minute  and  close  the  door 
properly.  You  don't  want  your  month,  do 
you  }  " 

Martha  said  gloomily  that  she  didn't 
mind  what  she  had  so  long  as  she  did  not 
have  quite  so  much  jaw.  Martha  further 
added,  with  a  furtive  confidential  wink  at 
her  young  mistress  to  hint  that  she  was 
not  to  consider  herself  as  referred  to  in 
this  remark,  that  too  many  cooks  spoilt 
the  broth,  and  that  for  her  part  she  didn't 
mind  being  led,  but  she  wouldn't  be  drove, 
and  disappeared. 

"  We  shall  most  certainly  have  trouble 
with  that  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
aunt  warningly,  "before  we've  done  with 
her." 

"  She  '11  have  to  be  taken  down  a  peg  or 
two,"  agreed  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt.  "  She 
isn't  the  first  servant  I  Ve  had  to  take  in 
hand." 

"  It  occurs  to  me,"  said  young  Mr. 
Gascoigne  hesitatingly,  "that — ^Alice,  dear, 
you  have  no  bread — that  perhaps  if  the 
girl  were  let  alone " 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt. 

"  I  'm  afraid  Martha  feels  that  she — that 
she  has  a  large  number  of  commanders," 
said  young  IVIrs.  Gascoigne  nervously. 

"  Bah  !  "  said  her  aunt.  "  You  wait  till 
you  've  been  married  forty  years,  my  dear, 
and  then  you'll  know  what  servants  are 
like." 

"  Seems  a  long  time  to  wait,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Gascoigne. 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  about 
managing  servants,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
aunt  with  a  shiver  of  pride.  "  Once  I  had 
seven  in  two  months." 
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"  And  don't  they  tiy  to  impose  on  you, 
too,  when  you  show  the  least  sign  of 
weakness !  "  mentioned  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
aunt. 

'■  Rather !  Take  every  advantage  and 
won't  let  you  call  your  soul  your  own." 

"I  rather  like  Martha,"  urged  young 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  looking  at  her  husband, 
because  she  did  not  care  to  look  at  either 
of  the  two  old  ladies.  "  She  seems  a 
straightforward  sort  of  girl." 

"  I  '11    straightfortt'ard    her,"    said    Mr. 
Gascoigne's  aunt  severely,  "  if  she  doesn't 
pay  a  little  more  attention  to  what  she 's 
doing  !      Look    at     this 
tumbler.     Does  she  call 
that  clean?" 

"  I  think,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  nervoueiy, 
"that  /cleaned  the  glasses 
this  afternoon." 

"Well."  replied  the  old 
lady,  "  the  argument 's  the 
same.  And  don't  you  go 
too  much  into  the  kitchen, 
my  dear.  We'll  look  after 
that." 

"  But  I  think  Alice  likes 
going  into  the  kitchen," 
suggested  the  young  hus- 
band. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  said 
Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt  to 
him  with  great  emphasis, 
"  if  I  were  you,  Herbert, 
I  wouldn't  interfere  with 
matters  I  know  nothing 
about.  And,  whilst  1  think 
of  it,  don't  smoke  in  here  "look 

when    we    have    finished 
supper.     It  smells  so   in   the  morning." 

"  But,  aunt ! " — the  young  wife  actually 
showed  for  a  moment  some  spirit — "I 
like  the  smell  of  tobacco." 

"  Mrs.  Gascoigne,"  severely,  and  in 
tones  of  command,  "  a  little  more  of  this 
pastry  .'  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Gascoigne.  and  sighed  and  made  a 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  crumbs  on  the  side 
of  her  plate.  "  I  don't  think  it 's  very 
good  pastry." 

There  was  silence  in  the  little  room  for 
a  moment.  The  new  little  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  ticked  away  fiercely  and 
impatiently,  the  old  clock  gave  a  sneeze 
as  it  recorded  six  minutes  to  eight,  which 
meant  that  the  real  hour  was  now  twentj'- 
three  minutes  past  nine. 

"  You  are  evidently  not  aware,  my 
child,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt  with 
awful  solemnity,  "that  I" — the  old  lady 


paused  and  then  repeated  the  personal 
pronoun — "  that  /made  that  pastry." 

"That  would  account  for  it,"  said  the 
young  lady  sharply. 

And  then,  being  a  young  person  with  a 
temper  that  never  lasted,  in  its  defiant 
form,  for  more  than  two  minutes,  she 
rose  quickly,  went  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
kissed  the  offended  old  lady,  and  peni- 
tently begged  her  pardon, 

"Another  time,  my  dear,"  said  the  two 
old  ladies  in  duet,  "  another  time  think 
before  you  speak." 

For  nearly  a  week,  thanks  to  general 


forbearance,  there  was  something  like 
peace  at  Semaphor  Crescent.  Even 
Martha  brightened  up  a  little  and  sang 
songs  in  the  kitchen  less  redolent  of 
melancholy.  But  the  effect  of  younc; 
;\lrs.  Gascoigne's  little  outburst  passed 
away  in  about  seven  days,  and  then  ensued 
a  policy  of  coercion  directed  by  the 
two  estimable  old  ladies  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  household  on  what  they  termed 
a  proper  footing.  For  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  this  the  two  had  held  secret  council 
meetings  in  the  drawing-room  of  consider- 
able length,  and  not  without  some  dispute 
had  eventually  agreed  to  a  plan  of  action. 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  returning  each  evening 
from  Somerset  House,  and  demanding  of 
his  young  wife  whether  everything  had 
gone  on  well  during  the  day,  that  young 
lady  always  answered  with  a  smile  that 
everything  had  gone  swimmingly.  When 
one  evening  he  asked  whether  she  had 
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not  been  weeping,  the  )'oung'  woman 
answered  blithely  that  her  aunt's  riddles 
were  enough  to  make  anybody  cry  with 
laughing. 

"I'm  glad   you  three  get   on  so  well 


one  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt's  conundrums, 
which,  although  it  distinctly  treated  of 
washerwomen  and  soft  water,  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne's aunt  insisted  upon  taking  as 
offensive  and  personal  to  herself.     They 


together,"  he  said  doubifully.  "  I  'vc 
been  afraid  sometimes  that  they  were 
taking  too  much  upon  themselves  to  please 
you,  and  that " 

"What  an  ignorant  young  man  it  is!" 
she  exclaimed ;  "  positively  no  powers  of 
observation." 

"  And  you  never  wish  in  the  daytime, 
dear,  that  you  wore  back  again  teaching 
in  your  High  School  with  all  your 
girls " 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  (he  young 
woman  did  a  very  strange  thing.  She  ran 
upstairs  and  had  a  good  crj-. 

The  situation  became  graver  owing  to 
the  sudden  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  old  ladies.     It  arose  from 


grew  more  aloof  with  each  other  daily, 
and  they  accentuateii  the  differences  IJy 
paying  close  and  tiresome  attention  lo  the 
voung  people.  Indeed,  they  worked  so 
Kard  in  this  direction  that  young  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  found  herself  prevented  from 
engaging  in  any  domestic  occupation  what- 
ever, with  the  result  that  being  forced  into 
reading  countless  modern  novels  she 
became  quite  hysterical. 

"  Why  don't  you  up  and  give  'em  a  bit 
of)-our  mind,  ilem.''"  suggested  Martha. 
Martha  was  slowly  arriving  at  the  decision 
that  it  would  be  for  her  to  put  this  deplor- 
able state  of  affairs  in  order.  "  Fly  into  a 
temper  and  give  'em  your  opinion  of 'em, 
/  should." 
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"  Not  to  my  own  aunt,  Martha,"  said  the 
young  woman  severely;  "  and  certainly  not 
to  Mr.  Gascoi fine's  aunt." 

"  But  the  place  is  ^tting  like  Bedlam," 
urged  the  smal!  maid.  "  Of  course,  I 'm 
all  right  because  I  'm  leaving  to-morrow, 
thanks  be " 

"I'm  verj-  sorry,  Martha,  You're  a 
good  girl!" 

*'  I  don't  set  out  to  be  over  and  above 
good,"  protested  Martha,  "but  I  ain't  a 
fool.  And  to  'car  them  bickering  at  each 
other,  and  to  watch  the  way  they  ignore 
vou " 

"  Martha!" 

"  — 1  tell  you,  it  gives  me  the  needle. 

I  'm  a  quiet-tcmperetl  girl  in  an  ordinary 
way,  but  once  I  get  fairly  put  out  I  can  'old 
me  own  with  anyone.  And  before  I  go  to- 
morrow night  1  shall  have  just  two 
words — not  more  'n  two,  and  it  won't  take 
me  more  than  five  minutes — two  ivords  to 
say  to  them.  Talk  -about  straight  talks  at 
Exeter  'All  to  young  men,  why " 

"  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  you  do  any- 


what  goes  on  whilst  he 's  away  in  the  day- 
time, with  them  ignoring  and  what  not 
between  them.  How  they  make  it  a 
perfect  'elt-upon -earth." 

"  Martha !  You  must  not  use  such 
language." 

" 'Ell-upon-earth,"  repeated  the  small 
maid  with  awfu!  determination.  "  And 
how  they  keep  on — well,  as  I  said  before^ 


ignormg 


The  phrase  "  ignoring  "  seemed  to  give 
Martha  great  satisfaction,  and  each  time 
she  used  it  she  did  so  with  increasing  relish. 

"  .\nd  if  he  don't  do  something,"  said 
Martha,  "if  master  don't  take  the  lor  in 
his  own  'ands  I  'm  not  so  sure  as  I  sha'n't 
ask  my  sister  to  get  advice  about  it.  Her 
young  man  's  in  the  City  police,  and  what 
he  don't  know  about  the  lor  isn't  worth 
knowing.  In  fact,  he  made  one  of  the 
.■\Idermcn  sit  up  the  other " 

"Mar-/Anl  Mar-/Aa  I "  Two  voices 
rame  from  the  kitchen. 

"  There  they  are  again,"  said  Martha. 

"  You    good-for-nolhing    hussy,   j'Ou !  " 
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thing    of  the  kind,   Martha, 
ich." 


,viil      cried  the  two  distant  voices  ;  "  where  are 


"Moreover" — here  Martha  re-tied  her 
apron  with  a  determined  tug — "  moreover 
i'm  going  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with 
Tnaster,  please  goodness,  and  let  him  know 


"If  (here's  one  thing  I  can't  stand," 
said  Martha  satirically,  "it  is  being 
flattered  before  other  people.  I  get  as 
confused  as  anything." 
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'  Do  you  think  you  *re  kept  in  the  lap 
oi  luxury,"  cried  the  two  distant  old  ladies, 
**  and  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land  that  you 
can  gallivant  up  hill  and  down  dale  just  as 
you  please  ?  " 

**They  spoil  me,"  said  the  small  maid, 
preparing  to  depart,  **  that 's  what  they  do. 
There  's  such  a  thing  as  being  over-kind 
to  anybody,  'Ark  at  the  gentle  tones  of 
their  voices." 

**  You  had  better  go,  Martha.  And  you 
must  please  not  say  a  word  to  your  master. 
I  very  strongly  object " 

**  Are  you  coming,  Martha  ?  "  cried  the 
distant  voices  wrathfully,  **  or  are  you  no/ 
coming  ?  " 

**  Miserable,  you  see,"  remarked  Martha 
calmly;  **  fairly  miserable  if  I*m  out  of 
their  sight  a  moment." 

Martha  was  indeed  as  good  as  her  word 
in  regard  to  the  confidential  talk  with  her 
master.  Mr.  Gascoigne  looked  extremely 
grave,  and  requested  straightway  audi- 
ence of  his  own  aunt.  He  was  a  good- 
natured,  easy-going  young  man,  with  a 
proper  affection  for  his  aunt,  and  even  at 
this  crisis  he  spoke  with  respect. 

**  I  'd  leave  the  place,"  said  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne's  aunt,  trembling,  "  I  'd  leave  it 
this  minute " 

**  To-morrow  will  do,  aunt.  I  declare 
that  I  cannot  endure  the  present  conditions 
any  longer." 

**  But  not  unless  your  wife's  aunt  goes 
first.  Let  me  see  her  out  of  the  house, 
and  then  I  go  as  quick  as  you  like.  But 
I  'm  not  going  to  leave  you  here,  my  poor 
boy,   and  your  poor  young   wife    to    be 

imposed  upon  by  that Well,  I  don't 

know  what  to  call  her.  I  've  found  out 
her  true  character  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  She 's  as  interfering  as  anything. 
Get  rid  of  her,  and  I  '11  have  a  Pickford's 
van  round  and  out  I  go." 

But  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt  took  up  an 
exactly  similar  attitude.  Not  a  step  would 
she  budge,  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt 
with  impressive  determination,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  step,  until  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne's aunt  was  safely  out  of  the  house. 
Leave  her  niece  in  the  uncontrolled 
presence  of  a  lady  like  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
aunt  ?  Not  her  !  "  Not,"  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne's aunt  definitely  and  conclusively, 
**  not  for  forty  thousand  million  pounds,  laid 
on  the  table  in  solid  golden  sovereigns." 
Mrs.  Gascoigne's  aunt  added  that  she  was 
not  bom  yesterday — this,  indeed,  was  a 
fact — and  that  she  considered  herself  the 
equal  of  any  other  woman  born  or  unborn. 
It  seemed  almost  as  though  jNIrs.  Gas- 
coigne's aunt  was  going  to  challenge  all 


England,  and  to  insist  upon  the  stakes 
being  left  at  the  Sporting  Life  office,  but 
she  refrained  from  going  so  far  as  this, 
and  contented  herself  by  repeating  with 
emphasis,  **  not  for  forty  thousand  million 
golden  sovereigns  laid  on  the  table — in 
solid  golden  sovereigns." 

The  acut^ness  of  the  crisis  could  be 
judged  by  the  studied  courtesy  with  which 
each  old  lady  treated  the  other  during  the 
following  day.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
elaborate  air  of  gentility  with  which  each 
conceded  to  the  other  when  the  question 
arose  late  in  the  afternoon  of  going  round 
to  the  Stores. 

"A  little  run  will  freshen  you  up. 
Madam,"  said  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt. 
"  You  're  not  looking  quite  up  to  the 
mark." 

**  I  am  quite  up  to  the  mark  as  it 
happens,  Madam,"  replied  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne's aunt;  "and  if  you  think  a  run 
out  will  do  you  good  don't  let  me  stand  in 
your  way." 

**  You  can't  live  without  fresh  air," 
urged  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt ;  **  and  I  feel 
sure  that  you  're  looking  the  least  bit  pale." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  replied  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt,  glancing  at  herself  in 
the  immense  mirror,  "  I  am  unusually 
ruddy.  But  how  would  it  be  if  we  both 
went  out  ?  " 

Thus  it  was  decided.  Upon  their  simul- 
taneous return  they  upbraided  the  per- 
turbed looking  Martha  in  good  set  terms 
for  not  answering  the  bell  more  promptly, 
and  demanded  to  know  where  her  young 
mistress  was.  At  which  Martha  fell  into 
a  chair,  threw  her  apron  over  her  face, 
and  sobbed  so  bitterly  that  the  old  ladies 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  changed 
their  tone  for  a  few  moments  to  one  of 
compassion.  This  unexpected  considera- 
tion had  the  desired  effect,  and  Martha 
resumed  her  usual  aspect  of  sanity. 

"  What  on  earth,"  cried  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
aunt,  **  is  the  matter  with  the  girl  }  " 

"  And  where  's  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  And  what  makes  you  look  so  scared  .'^" 

"  And  what 's  the  back  door  open  for  ?  " 

"And  why " 

"  'Alf  a  minute ! "  begged  Martha 
piteously ;  "  one  at  a  time,  if  you  please. 
Oh,  my  poor,  poor  mistress  !  Oh,  my  poor 
dear  mistress !     She  's  been  drove  to  it." 

"  Driven  to  what  ? "  screamed  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt  with  great  anxiety. 
"  Tell  me  instantly,  my  good  girl." 

Martha  rose  from  the  chair  swiftly  and 
stood  up  straight  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
five  feet  two. 

"  Don't  you  call  me  your  good  girl  1  " 
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said  Martha  with  g^eat  severity.  "  Begin 
to  call  me  names  and  I  sha'n't  mince  my 
words,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  whispered  one 
terrified  old  lady;  "thank  goodness,  the 
dreadful  creature  leaves  to-night." 

*'  A  disgraced,  deserted  'ome  ! "  said 
Martha,  folding  her  arms.  "A  nowling 
wilderness.  A  once  '?ppy  'ome  wrecked 
and  ruined." 

"  If  you  'd  only  explain  in  simple  English 
what  you  really  mean " 

"A  scandal    in  'igh    life!"   went    on 


Gascoigne's  aunt,"  in  a  few  words  what  has 
really  happened,  we  should  be  able  to 
follow  you  with  so  much  more " 

"You  don't  follow  me,"  said  Martha, 
determinedly.  "  When  I  leave  this  miser- 
able broken  up  'ome,  as  I  'ope  to  do  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can  get  my  box  packed,  I 
wash  ray  'ands  of  the  'ole  business.  If  it 
comes  to  a  inquest  or  to  a  police-court 
business,  it  won't  be  me  that  stands  in  the 
dock." 

"  If  you  flon't  mind  telling  us  where 
your  mistress  is,  ^lartha  dear " 


THE  OLD   LAUIES  BECAME  S 

Martha,  with  a  vague  memorj-  of  head- 
lines in  the  Sunday  journals.  "Flight  of 
the  un'appy  wife.  Her  'usband  in  'ot 
pursuit.     Shocking  disclosures  !  " 

"  What  the  poor  demented  creature 
really  means  /  can't  for  the  life  of " 

"  And  this ! "  cried  Martha,  turning  upon 
the  two  old  ladies  so  suddenly  that  they 
started  back.  "This  is  your  'andiwork! 
This  is  what  comes  of  jou  two  bulljTagging 
and  arguing,  and  dictating,  and  ignoring, 
and  what  not!  This  isjoarshow,  this  is! 
i'ou  're  responsible  for  all  this !  " 

"  If  you  could  just  tell  us,"  moaned  Mrs. 


'■  /  don't  know  where  she  is.  Fbu  don't 
know  where  she  is.  No  one  don't  know 
where  she  is." 

"  My  poor,  dear  niece,"  wailed  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt,  remorsefully.  "  This  is 
what  comes  of  leaving  the  house  for  half 
an  hour." 

"Better  for  you,  Mem,"  said  Martha, 
"  better  for  both  of  you  if  you  'd  never 
come  back.  Better  still  if  neither  of  you 
had  ever  put  no  much  as  a  foot  inside  this 
'ouse.  It  might  'ave  saved — "  here  Martha 
lowered  her  voice  impressively — "blood- 
shed." 
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**  Gracious ! "  screamed  the  two  old 
ladies. 

**  Bloodshed,"  explained  Martha,  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  "  in  other  words,  the 
shedding  of  blood.  For  what  do  you 
seepose  has  'appened  ? " 

**  That 's  just  precisely  what " 

**  What  do  you  say  to  young  mistress 
rushing  upstairs  madly  as  soon  as  you  was 
gone,  and  dressing  like  one  o'clock } 
What  do  you  say  to  me  'earing  a  slam  of 
the  door,  and  me  rushin'  upstairs,  and 
finding  on  the  dressing-table  —  on  the 
dressing-table,  mind  you " 

**  Go  on,  my  dear  good  creature." 

"  On  the  dressing-  table,"  repeated 
Martha,  as  though  everything  depended 
on  this ;  "  on  the  dressing-table,  a  note. 
And  what  do  you  say  to  that  note  express- 
ing itself  to  the  effect  that  her  life  could 
no  longer  be  endured,  that  she'd  been 
ignored  long  enough,  that  she  preeposed 
now  to  end  a  life  that  ought  never  to  'ave 
been  commenced  }  " 

**  My  poor,  poor  niece  1 "  cried  Mrs. 
Gascoigne's  aunt  tearfully. 

**  What  do  you  say  to  this  being  added 
as  a — what  do  you  call  it  ?  As  a — bless 
my  soul !  "  said  Martha,  puzzled,  "  what  is 
the  word  }  " 

**  Never  mind  what  the  word  is,  my  good 
girl.     Tell  us  what  else  was  in  the  letter." 

**  Let  me  think  of  the  word  1  want  first," 
said  Martha,  with  the  austerity  of  a  leading 
lady.  **  It 's  on  the  tip  of  me  tongue,  and 
if  you  two  didn't  keep  interruptin' — *  post- 
'crip' ! ' — that 's  the  word.  What  do  you 
say  then  if  the  post' crip'  was  to  this  effect : 
*  This  evening  1  leave  this  world  and  all 
its  cares  and  worries.  Also,  in  all  prob- 
ability, my  husband.  Weep  not  for  us,  for 
it  is  better  thus.'"  Martha  appeared  so 
well  satisfied  with  this  last  sentence,  cis 
partaking  something  of  the  nature  of 
poetry,  that  she  repeated  it  to  the  two 
white-faced  old  ladies,  "  Weep  not  for  us, 
for  it  is  better  thus." 

The  two  old  ladies  shook  their  heads 
dolefully,  and  Martha  went  on. 

**  Poor  master  '11  go  fairly  off  his  nut 
when  he  'ears  about  it.  Nice  lovable  young 
lady  she  was,  and  to  be  cut  off  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth,  all  owing  to  ill-treatment  on 
the  part  of  relatives  old  enough  to  know 
better.  Thank  goodness  !  "  added  Martha 
piously,  "  thank  goodness,  it  '11  all  come 
out  in  the  papers  !  If  Pm  called  on  to 
give  evidence  I  shall  know  what  to  say." 

**  You  wouldn't  tell  an — an  untruth, 
Martha  }  " 

**I  know  where  to  draw  the  line," 
answered  the  small  servant  evasively. 


"  Would  it  be — would  it  be  well  to  send 
for  the  police,  I  wonder  .^  " 

"  Police  are  no  good,"  said  Martha, 
definitely.  "They're  just  the  same  as 
ordinary  men,  only  stupider.  In  the 
suburbs,  I  mean.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
set  down  and  keep  quiet  and  see  what 
'appens.  And  what  dt  you  say,"  pursued 
Martha,  "to  the  poor  thing  taking  her 
jewel-case,  although  goodness  knows 
that'll  be  little  use  to  her  where  she's 
gone.  And  what  do  you  say  to  her  taking 
master's  photo  along  with  her  so  that  it 
should  be  found  on  her  body  close  to  'er 
'eart." 

"  But  is  there  not  time " 

"Time!"  snapped  Martha  wrathfully. 
"  What  are  you  talking  about }  Do  you 
think  it  isn't  all  over  bv  this  }  " 

"  It  can't — can't  be  really  so — so 
dreadful." 

"Can't  it,"  retorted  Martha.  "Can't 
it,  indeed  !  If  you  'd  read  as  much  of  the 
police  intelligence  in  the  papers  as  I  'ave, 
you  'd  know  what  can  be  and  what  can't 
be.  And  if  you  don't  believe  what  I  'm 
telling  you,  why,  say  so — that 's  all." 

Neither  of  the  two  unhappy  old  ladies 
took  up  Martha's  defiant  challenge. 

"  I  almost  begin  to  wish,"  said  Mr. 
Gascoigne's  aunt,  "  that  we  hadn't  inter- 
fered quite  so  much.  Perhaps  they  would 
have  got  on  better  by  themselves." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne's 
aunt,  with  an  effort,  "  we  acted  from  a 
good  motive.     At  least  /  did." 

"  Am  I  to  take  that  to  mean  that  I 
did  not  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
aunt  with  acerbity. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  go  into  other  people's 
motives.  1  simply  speak  for  myself,  and  1 
do  say  that  I  meant  well  in  all  that  I  did, 
and  if  you  didn't — well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
I'm  very  sorry  for  you.  And  to  think 
that  my  poor  niece  should  find  herself 
ruined " 

"  Look  'ere ! "  interrupted  Martha. 
"You  two  can  'ave  this  little  prize-fight 
out  when  I'm  gone.  You  won't  'ave 
anyone  to  look  after  and  interfere  with, 
and  you'll  be  nicely  all  to  yourselves. 
And  if  you  don't  mind,  I  '11  just  do  a  bit 
of  packing  up  and  get  away  before  there  's 
any  further  trouble.  1  don't  want  to  be 
mixed  up  meself  in  any  unpleasantness, 
because,  of  course,  I  'm,  as  you  may  say, 
young,  and  I  've  got  my  future  to  look 
forward  to.  With  you  two  ladies  it's 
diff*erent." 

"You  surely  won't  leave  us,  Martha," 
appealed  Mr.  Gascoigne's  aunt  piteously, 
"  in  our  hour  of  need." 
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"  Oh !  won't  I  ?  "  replied  Martha  con- 
fidently.    "  You  '11  see." 

To  the  great  amazement  of  the  other 
servants  in  the  Crescent,  Martha,  scoffing 
at  convention,  went  off  in  a  hansom,  in- 
stead of  the  four-wheeler  that  custom 
suggests.  The  hansom  took  her  swiftly  to 
town,  and  at  a  large  building  of  reasonably 
priced  flats  Martha  and  her  box  went  up 
the  lift. 

"  Arrived  safely,  then,  Martha,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Gascoigne  cheerfully. 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Martha. 

"  And  you  said  farewell  to  the  old 
people  on  good  terms  ? "  asked  young 
Mr.  Gascoigne. 

"Depends  what  you  call  good.  Sir," 
answered  Martha  evasively.  **  But  'aven't 
you  got  nice  cosy  rooms  *ere." 


**  And  you  gave  my  message  to  my  aunt, 
I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  **  and  ex- 
plained that  we  would  write  and  explain 
fully  ?  " 

**  I  gave  *em  full  information,"  said 
Martha  calmly. 

"I'm  so  glad  we  arranged  it  without 
any  quarrelling,"  said  young  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne. *'  I  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  a 
scene  of  any  description." 

"And  INIartha  having  explained  it  all 
quietly  and  without  any  fuss,"  remarked 
Mr.  Gascoigne,  "  they  cannot  take 
offence  or " 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  Mem,"  interrupted 
Martha,  "I  should  like  to  turn  in  a  bit 
earlier  than  usual  this  evening.  I  've  'ad 
what  you  may  call  rather  a  tiring  day 
of  it." 


AT    ST.    GEORGE'S,     HANOVER     SQUARE. 

THE   HIGH   TEMPLE    OF  SOCIETY    WEDDINGS, 


By    JAMES    MILNE. 


EVERYBODY  is  as  familiar  with  the 
name  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  as  with  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
small  wonder,  either.  This  church  is  pre- 
eminent for  fashionable  weddings,  and  we 
all  like  to  read  of  these  in  the  newspapers, 
although  it  is  only  women  who  dare  admit 
the  fact.  What  Mayfair  and  Belgravia 
would  be  without  St.  George's  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  how  Society  would  get 
along  if  there  were  no  St.  George's  one 
does  not  try  to  imagine. 

Last  winter's  fire  at  the  church,  no  doubt, 
suggested  such  a  thought  to  many  a  West- 
End  belle  who  hopes  to  be  led  to  the 
altar  at  St.  George's.  Happily,  the  blaze 
yielded  to  treatment,  as  the  doctors  would 
say,  and  there  will  be  many  another  wed- 
ding at  Hanover  Square.  My  purpose  in 
going  there  was  the  less  romantic  one  of 
writing  something  about  St.  George's  and 
its  associations. 

"  Something  !  "  said  Mr.  C.  Maisey,  the 
courteous  and  genial  clerk  of  the  church, 
*'  why,  a  whole  volume  might  be  written." 


For  twenty  years  he  has  presided  over 
the  registers  of  St.  George's,  and  if  he 
could  not  write  a  treatise  on  the  marriage 
ceremony  —  with  observations  on  the 
demeanour  of  brides  and  bridegrooms — 
then  no  other  man  could.  To  be  serious, 
the  Harleian  Society  has  done  valuable 
work  in  preparing  the  old  registers  for 
publication,  an  undertaking  which  is  now 
well  advanced. 

**  Probably  the  average  number  of  mar- 
riages at  St.  George's  in  a  year,"  remarked 
Mr.  Maisey,  "  would  be  about  three 
hundred.  Eariy  in  the  century  the  number 
would  have  been  a  thousand  or  even  more. 
The  explanation  of  the  decrease  is  that 
other  churches  have  arisen  to  occupy 
ground  which  previously  pertained  to 
St.  George's." 

That  suggests  a  word  about  the  history 
of  the  church,  which,  as  the  chroniclers 
tell  us,  was  built  early  in  the  last  century. 
The  parish  of  St.  George's  was  carved 
out  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  and  later,  churches  like  St.  Peter's, 
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Eaton  Square,  and  St.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge,  have  been  erected  within  the 
original  St.  George's  area.  Families 
attending  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  have 
naturally  had  their  daughters  married 
there: — sons  are  mostly  allowed  to  marry 
where  they  like — and  hence  the  smaller 


to  the  expedition  which  he  advertised.  In 
one  period  of  six  months  he  married 
nearly  twelve  hundred  couples,  and  on  a 
single  day  he  packed  sixty  couples  through 
the  ceremony.  This  was  on  March  24, 
1754,  and  was  the  day  before  the  Act 
against  clandestine  marriages  came  into 
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number  of  weddings  at  St.  George's.  The 
church,  however,  continues  to  keep  a  good 
lead  in  the  favour  of  the  "  Upper  Ten,"  the 
two  sister  ones  I  have  mentioned  following 
it  in  popularity. 

Among  the  registers  preserved  at  St. 
George's  are  three  volumes  relating  to  the 
marriages  celebrated  by  the  notorious  par- 
son, Alexander  Keith.  He  presided  at  an 
edifice  known  as  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  a  chapel,  as  he  men- 
tioned in  his  public  advertisements,  which 


force.     Gretna  Green  was  nothing  to  that 
record. 

When  Keith  married  notable  people  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  marking  a  cross  oppo- 
site the  entry  in  his  register.  Take  one 
instance — namely,  the  marriage  of  a 
certain  "  Isaac  Oxford,  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,*'  and  **  Hannah  Lightfoot,  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster."  It  does  not 
look  as  if  the  entry  carried  any  importance, 
and  yet  here,  as  I  saw,  was  Keith's  mark 
opposite  it.     He  was  thinking  of  a  story 
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had  a  porch,  after  the  fashion  of  country 
churches.  He  wanted  to  make  it  easy  for 
people  seeking  an  altar  to  find  his  one — 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  a  little  church  with  a 
rural  porch,  and  there  they  were  !  Keith 
was  a  very  haberdasher  in  puffing  the 
merits  of  his  chapel  in  respect  of  weddings, 
and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  acted  up 


which   connected  the  name  of   Hannah 
Lightfoot  with  that  of  George  HI. 

The  romantic  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  to  Elizabeth  Gunning,  the 
younger  of  the  two  beautiful  sisters,  was 
an  event  connected  with  Keith's  Mayfair 
chapel.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  it  that 
the   ceremony  took  place  half  an    hour 
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after  midnight,  and  that  the  pair  were 
married  with  a  bed  •  curtain  ring.  We 
might  gather  from  this  that  Keith  was 
particular  about  the  ring,  if  about  nothing 
else  ;  only  that  small  virtue  did  not  suffice 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  Fleet  Prison.  He 
was  first  excommunicated  and  then  thrown 
into  the  **  Fleet,"  where  for  years  he  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  misery  that 
might  fall  on  one  individual  for  uniting  in 
happiness  too  many  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  Keith  registers  are  a  curious  legacy 
to  St.  George's  Church,  where  they  were 
deposited  more  than  a  century  ago.  As 
for  the  registers  of  St.  George's  itself,  they 
go  back  to  1725,  and  naturally  include 
material  that  would  make  the  heart  of 
the  autograph-hunter  beat  with  delight. 
For  example,  "Augustus  Frederick  "  and 
**  Augusta  Murray "  were  married  in 
St.  George's  on  Dec.  5,  1793.     Augustus 


she  being  a  lady  who  had  another  hus- 
band living.  The  outcome  was  a  trial  for 
bigamy,  which  made  endless  gossip  for 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  period.  Richard 
Cosway  was  married  at  St.  George's,  and  so, 
it  is  recorded,  was  gir  William  Hamilton  to 
Emma  Harte — the  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  subsequently  was  to  rule  the  lion- 
heart  of  the  incomparable  Nelson. 
Another  interesting  wedding  was  that  of 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby  to  Miss  Farren, 
the  actress,  the  date  being  May  1797. 
George  IV.  subscribed  his  signature  in 
the  book  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of 
Lord  Moira  with  the  Countess  of  Loudon, 

{uly  12,  1804.  His  Majesty,  to  use  an 
rishism,  was  not  then  his  Majesty,  but 
Prince  of  Whales,  and  before  Lord  Moira 
lay  the  higher  dignity  of  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  One  of  the  oddest  signatures 
in  the  registers  is  that  of  a  Chinaman, 
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Frederick  was  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Augusta 
Murray  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Dunmore.  Thev  had  been  married  in 
Rome  by  an  English  clergyman,  but 
wished  to  have  the  ceremony  repeated  at 
home.  A  tremendous  stir  was  made  about 
the  marriage  when  news  of  it  got  wind, 
and  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
George's  were  tackled  for  having  permitted 
it.  Their  reply  was  ver}'  simple :  **  We  didn't 
know  who  the  contracting  parties  were — 
that  one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  family."  The  witnesses  to  the  cere- 
mony were  similarly  brought  into  trouble, 
but  it  was  held  that  they  need  not  give 
evidence  to  incriminate  themselves.  Need- 
less to  explain,  all  the  pother  had  reference 
to  the  violation  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  and  the  end  was  a  judgment  by  the 
Dean  ot  Arches  making  the  marriage  null 
and  void.  Thus  did  the  law  trample  upon 
mere  romance. 

Some    years    earlier,   the    Duchess    of 
Kingston  had  been  married  at  St.  George's, 


who  rejoiced  in  the  designation  "Yong 
Sam  Tak."  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Morrison,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese,  and  clearly  a  friend  of 
"  Bannister  Lupton"  and  **  Jane  Kirtley." 
It  was  to  the  due  celebration  of  their 
nuptials  that  he  certified,  their  identity 
being,  however,  a  matter  of  no  possible 
importance.  The  month  of  September 
1 806,  when  Yong  Sam  Tak  put  down  his 
name,  was  long,  long  ago. 

At  that  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  otherwise  engaged  than  in  standing 
sponsor  for  a  bridal  couple.  Yet,  when 
the  wars  were  over,  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  active  employment  to  grace 
marriages  with  his  presence.  Fond  fathers 
and  proud  mothers  and  blushing  daughters 
were  no  doubt  anxious  to  have  the  old 
warrior  at  wedding  ceremonies,  and  the 
registers  at  St.  George's  rather  indicate 
that  he  was  good-natured  in  this  respect. 
The  case  of  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis 
of  Douro,  his  own  kith  and  kin,  in  April 
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1839,  is  another  affair,  but  the  character 
evident  in  the  bold,  decisive  signature  is 
the  same.  In  that  year  we  also  have  the 
marriage  of  "  Benjamin  Disraeli,"  who  at 
the  time — Aug.  28— had  not,  of  course, 
become  Lord  Beaconsfield* 

There  was  no  call  in  those  days  to  enter 
the  precise  ages  of  the  contracting  parties. 


Truly  that  was  an  historic  marriage ;  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Payne,  who  celebrated  it, 
would  often  describe  the  event.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  on  duty  when  the  little  pa?ty 
presented  themselves,  and  not  every 
minister  has  married  a  George  Eliot.  On 
the  same  day,  at  the  same  altar,  he  made 
a   married   man   of  a  farm- bailiff,  which 
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Somerset  House  was  less  urgent  in  col- 
lecting statistic  >,  and  so  Disraeli  and  his 
wife  simply  appear  as  of  **  full  age."  The 
marriage,  as  need  hardly  be  recalled, 
was  a  very  quiet  one.  A  person  of  a 
philosophic  turn  might  remark  on  the 
other  marriage  celebrated  the  same  day 
by  the  curate  who  married  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  It  was  the  marriage  of  a  soldier 
and  a  domestic  servant ;  and,  really,  don*t 


circumstance  might  form  another  subject 
for  contrast. 

Naturally  you  will  find  in  the  registers  of 
St.  George's  the  signatures  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  witness  to  wed- 
dings. One  instance  might  be  selected — 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Ida  Kingscote,  who 
was  a  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Princess. 
This  was  some  years  ago — in  July  1879 — 
but  the  autographs  are  as  distinct  as  when 
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we  have  here  three  pillars  of  the  country — 
statesman,  soldier,  domestic  servant — 
and  which  of  the  three  is  the  greatest 
pillar.^  George  Eliot  and  John  Walter 
Cross  were  united  in  wedlock  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  on  !May  6, 
1880.  **  Mary  Ann  Evans  Lewes,"  the 
bride  signed  ;  and  there  were  four  witnesses, 
personal  friends  of  bride  and  bridegroom. 

No.  164.     May  1897 


they  were  written.  An  authority  would,  no 
doubt,  call  them  excellent  specimens  of 
the  autographs  of  the  Prince  and  Princess— 
'*  Albert^Edward,"  and  then  *'  Alexandra." 
The  **  Albert  Edward  "  occurs  again  in  the 
entry  recording  the  marriage  of  Sir  Horace 
Farquhar,  and  the  date  of  that  wedding 
brings  us  to  a  marriage  which  yields  a 
singularly  notable  group  of  names.     This 
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is  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith, 
which  is  witnessed  by  IMr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Roseber}',  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
Mr.  Asquith's  own  signature  had  neces- 
sarily to  come  in,  and  somebody  said  at 
the  time,  **  Why,  here  we  have  four  Prime 
Ministers,  two  who  have  actually  filled 
that  office,  two  who  will  do  so." 

Such,  then,  are  some  ** extracts"  from 
these  notable  "  human  documents "  at 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  they 
might  be  multiplied  to  what  extent  you 
like.  Rather,  however,  I  turn  to  several 
general  points  which  I  discussed  with  Mr. 
Maisey,  bearing  upon  the  celebration  of 
marriages  at  this  church.  They  are  not 
always  the  marriages  of  the  well-to-do,  of 
the  fashionable,  of  noted  people  in  Society. 
You  can  be  married  quite  securely  at 
St.  George's,  and  meet  all  the  statutory 
fees,  for  a  sovereign — just  as  firmly  as  if 
you  had  the  choir,  and  a  full  service,  and 
the  church  decorated  from  one  end  to  the 
other  with  flowers.  Half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon  is  the  favourite  hour  for  fashion- 
able weddings,  and  when  a  couple  want  to 
get  quietly  wed,  they  generally  fix  the 
ceremony  early  in  the  forenoon. 


was 
you 

"I 
ring 


"  Within  your  experience,"  I  asked, 
**have  there  been  any  cases  of  the  ring 
being  absent  at  the  moment  it 
needed  —  a  nervous  bridegroom, 
know  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  Maisey. 
have  seen  it  necessary  to  borrow  a 
from  a  pew-opener ;  also  I  have  known  a 
curate  have  to  use  his  own  ring  for  the 
ceremony.  Some  little  time  ago  a  bride- 
groom let  the  ring  drop  out  of  his  hand. 
It  rolled  towards  a  grating  leading  down 
to  the  heating  apparatus,  and  it  was  only 
caught  as  it  was  about  to  disappear.  Yes, 
to  forget  the  ring,  or  not  to  have  it 
available  at  the  moment  it  is  needed, 
makes  an  awkward  position." 

**  W^hat  would  happen  if  there  were 
nobody  handy  with  a  ring  to  meet  the 
difficulty  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  believe  I  have  one  somewhere 
in  my  desk  in  the  vestry*,  so  that  we  should 
not  actually  be  driven  to  using  the  round 
portion  of  a  door-key." 

That 's  what  I  had  in  my  mind  ;  but,  as 
you  see,  they  know  better  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  how  to  meet  ever}' 
eventuality  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 


A    MEMORY. 


One  came  to  me  upon  a  far-off  day : 

His  eyes  were  clear ; 
His  smile  was  radiant  as  the  sun  in  May. 

He  said,  **  My  Dear  1 " 


He  passed  away  at  sinking  of  the  sun  : 

His  face  was  set 
Towards  some  great  duty  to  be  nobly  done. 

He  said,  "  Forget !  " 


But  I  remember  still !     For  in  the  place 

Of  Dreams  we  meet : 
He  comes,  with  hands  outstretched  and  shining  face. 

And  says,  "My  Sweet!" 

L.    G.    MOBERLY. 
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A  BREATH  OF  THE  SOUTH  :  A  TALE  OF  VIMIERO. 

By  J.  D.  SYMON. 


•*  A  BOVE  all,  my  dear  Keith,  remember 
J^\^  that  the  Spanish  women — or  Por- 
tuguese, for  that  matter — are  the  very 
devil.  You  will  faugh  at  an  old  soldier, 
I  know,  and  tell  him  to  stick  to  his  hobble 
round  St.  James's  Park — weather  and  the 
gout  permitting — of  a  morning  and  his 
whist  club  in  the  evening — yes,  you  *11  tell 
him  to  do  that  and  leave  young  men  to 
find  their  own  account  with  the  ladies ; 
but,  my  boy,  I  know  the  way  of  the  world. 
The  Southern  blood  is  dangerously  warm 
for  us  of  the  cooler  North.  Perhaps,  as  a 
race,  we're  not  too  susceptible,  but  once 
the  South  overcomes  our  insular  stolidity 
there  's  no  length  of  folly  to  which  it  can't 
drive  a  fellow.  There  was  poor  Kenyon — 
no  matter,  it  *s  too  long  a  story.  Anyhow, 
take  my  advice  :  if  you  will  amuse  your- 
self— and  what  subaltern  won't  ? — don't 
let  your  little  affaires  go  beyond  amuse- 
ment. But  best  keep  clear  of  it  all,  say  I. 
However,  young  men  will  be  young  men, 
and  a  mantilla  or  so  and  *  Senhor  Inglese ' 
from  a  pair  of  sweet  lips  may.  be  looked 
at  and  listened  to,  and  no  harm  done. 
Still,  my  dear  Keith,  in  your  case,  not 
being  a  free  man,  you  will  not  in  the  end 
regret  the  discretion  and  restraint  imposed 
by  gentlemanly  honour.  I  know  how  the 
campaigner's  life,  with  its  carpe  diem^  is 
apt  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  obligations ; 
but,  mark  me  !  there  's  nothing  will  keep 
memory  alive  like  exercising  the  little 
restraints  I  speak  of.  But,  by  Jove  !  here, 
you'll  say,  are  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
from  an  old  sinner  I  I  plead  guilty  on 
both  counts !  All  the  same,  the  discourse 
may  be  none  the  worse  that  the  preacher 
knows  himself  to  be  no  saint.  I  wish 
some  of  our  pulpit  popinjays  had  a  little 
experience  of  life  as  some  of  us  know  it. 
Then  Christians  might  hate  one  another 
less.  But  I  grow  garrulous.  Forgive  me. 
God  bless  you,  boy,  and  bring  you  back 
safe  and  sound  and  covered  with  decora- 
tions to  your  affectionate  uncle — Hopeton 
Keith." 
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Lieutenant  Keith  Pentland  laid  down  his 
uncle's  letter  with  a  hard  little  laugh,  as  if 
it  hurt  him.  For  a  few  moments  he  sat  in 
a  brown  study ;  then,  picking  up  a  second 
letter  from  the  table,  he  turned  it  over  and 
over,  as  though  reluctant  to  break  the 
seal.  Finally  he  laid  it  down  unopened, 
and  going  to  the  window  of  his  apartment, 
he  looked  long  through  his  field-glass  at 
the  heights  to  the  northward  of  Vimiero  ; 
so  long,  in  fact,  that  he  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  a  brother  officer,  who  lay 
smoking  on  a  bench  in  a  corner. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  see  to  interest 
you,  Pentland — never  the  enemy  in  that 
direction  }  " 

"  No,  not  the  enemy,  exactly — ^and  yet, 
in  a  sense,"  he  added  half  to  himself, 
**  the  enemy  it  is." 

**  How  do  you  mean  }  " 

Pentland  frowned,  as  he  realised  that 
he  had  thought  aloud.  **  Oh,  merely  our 
Commissariat  and  camp  followers,  Hep- 
bum,"  he  added,  turning  his  remark  off 
with  a  laugh. 

**  Yes,  by  Jove,"  Hepburn  answered, 
blowing  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke,  **  pretty 
much  the  enemy  ;  endless  bother  with 
those  hired  Portuguese  carmen.  They'll 
leave  us  in  the  lurch  at  the  first  stroke  of 
bad  luck." 

*'Who  talks  of  bad  luck.?"  Pentland 
returned  testily,  "  and  Roriga  not  yet  two 
days  fought  }  " 

**  Hoity  toity,  the  honour  of  our  scarcely 
blunted  sword ! "  Hepburn  exclaimed  good- 
humouredly.  **  But  what  makes  you  so 
abominably  touchy,  Pentland.  Is  it  the 
climate  that's  too  much  for  you.*^" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort,  "  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
climate." 

"Then,  my  dear  boy,  take  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  has  bitten  you.  If  the 
climate  has  depressed  you,  it  can  also 
supply  the  cure.  The  wines  of  this 
country  are  superb  ;  and  as  for  bright 
eyes " 

p  ? 
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**  Oh,  confound  them  both ! "  Pentland 
interrupted. 

**  As  you  please,"  retorted  Hepburn 
indifferently ;  "  only,  for  my  part,  I  'm 
inclined  to  bless  them.  Ever}'  man  to  his 
taste.  But  I  see  you  want  to  read  your 
letters  in  peace.     Au  revoir " 

**  No,  don't  go!"  Pentland  began,  but  he 
addressed  only  a  closed  door. 

Returning  to  the  table  he  looked  at  the 
unopened  letter,  but  did  not  pick  it  up. 
Then  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
closing  his  eyes,  attempted  to  understand 
his  present  mood.  Three  days  ago  he 
would  not  have  felt  piqued  at  his  uncle's 
letter ;  he  would  not  have  delayed  opening 
the  second.  But  now — and  yet,  could  he 
fairly  reproach  himself.'^  Honestly,  he 
had  a  clear  conscience  as  far  as  Marjorie 
was  concerned.  Why  hesitate  to  read 
her  letter,  then  }  Why,  indeed  ?  It  was 
absurd. 

He  laughed  the  old  dry  laugh  and  broke 
the  seal. 

•*  Dear  little  Marjorie,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  folded  the  letter  and  laid  it  down 
again;  "have  the  hours  really  seemed  so 
long  ?  " 

For  Keith  the  time  since  he  sailed  from 
England,  except  a  few  hideous  first  days  at 
sea,  had  passed  like  a  breath.  He  realised 
that  amid  the  excitement  of  active  service, 
prospective  and  real,  his  past  life  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  tinge  of  unreality.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  his  former  self, 
or  was  it  the  other  way  about  ?  He 
hardly  knew  which.  But  one  thing  was 
certain.  Since  he  had  first  shaken  hands 
with  death  at  Roriga  he  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  outgrown  the  past.  What  had 
formerly  been  an  absorbing  passion  was 
now  scarce  a  passion  worth  the  name. 
He  craved  something  keener,  he  hardly 
knew  what.  Then  came  other  question- 
ings. Was  it  merely  the  death-grapple 
that  had  wrought  this  change  ?  Were 
there  other  influences  ?  He  told  himself : 
**  No."  Yet  he  doubted  his  denial,  as 
men  do  when  they  have  to  answer  their 
own  questions  aloud. 

Pentland  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paced 
the  room  hurriedly  ;  then  he  went  to  his 
despatch -case  and  locked  up  Marjorie's 
letter.  A  minute  or  two  later  he  again 
unlocked  the  box,  and  drawing  one  or 
two  packets  from  the  breast  of  his  tunic, 
laid  them  beside  the  first,  closed  the  case, 
and  turned  the  kev. 

**  In  a  few  days,"  he  told  himself,  '*  I 
shall  be  able  to  carry  the  letters  next  my 
heart  again." 

His  eye  fell   upon  his    uncle's   packet. 


He  bent  over  it,  leaning  both  hands  on 
the  table,  and  read  the  concluding  words 
again. 

His  brow  contracted.  ** Humph!"  he 
cried,  **  when  a  man 's  in  Rome — 
besides,  there 's  nothing  serious.  The 
King  can't  afford  that  we  should  die  of 
ennui.     Here  goes " 

Pentland  crossed  over  to  the  mantel- 
piece, above  which  stood  a  cracked  and 
ancient  mirror,  into  the  frame  of  which 
was  thrust  a  note,  addressed  in  a  nowise 
practised  female  hand — 

^  Monsieur  Keith  Pentland, 
Regiment  71,  Ecossais. 

The  Lieutenant  took  the  billet  and  ran 
his  eye  over  its  blundeiin^  French. 

**  Poor  Mercedes  !  "  he  sighed,  **  what  a 
pity  the  Dons  don't  educate  their  women 
better !  Pretty  handwriting  makes  such  a 
difference.  But  Mercedes  is  a  paragon 
compared  to  others,  I  believe ;  besides,  she 
actually  know^s  three  languages,  ^  after  a 
fashion,  so  I  would  be  *  bauld  to  com- 
plain,' as  Archie  Grosart  at  home  would 
say.  Archie  used  to  complain  stoutly 
enough  though  when  Marjorie  and  I  were 
youngsters  and  trampled  his  flower-beds. 
Heigh-ho!  poor  old  Archie!  just  now  he '11 
be  *  unco  thrang  wi'  his  berries.'  What  a 
life  we  led  him,  Marjorie  and  I.  How  far 
away  it  all  seems !  How  absurd  that  I  should 
have  mistaken  that  boy  and  girl  attachment 
for  what  Boney  would  call  destiny !  Absurd 
indeed ! "    - 

As  he  followed  this  train  of  reflection 
Pentland  had  mechanically  thrust  the  note 
he  held  into  the  breast  of  his  tunic. 
Realising  what  he  had  done  he  started 
and  seemed  about  to  withdraw  the  billet, 
when  all  at  once  the  door  was  flung  open 
and  Hepburn  rushed  in  pell-mell. 

**  What  in  the  name  of  wonder !  "  Pent- 
land began. 

**  The  enemy!"  Hepburn  gasped ;  "their 
cavalrv,  at  least." 

"Where?"  Pentland  shouted,  seizing 
his  sword  and  feather  bonnet. 

'*  Oh,  it 's  all  over,  don't  distress  your- 
self. There  was  no  fighting.  A  party  of 
horse  which  has  been  hovering  about  the 
heights  all  the  afternoon  suddenly  swooped 
down  on  the  camp-followers,  lifted  a  lot  of 
the  women,  and  decamped." 

**  Good  God  !  "  Pentland  gasped. 

Hepburn  answered  with  a  roar  of 
laughter.  **  What 's  up  now  !  you  're  like 
a  sheet,  man!  who 's  the  pretty  vivandiere  ? 
Oh,  I  understand ;  the  lady  you  assisted 
at  Rori9a  is  lodged  over  in  that  quarter, 
is   she    not } " — ^he    pointed    out    of  the 
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window.  "  You  fancy  she  may  have  come 
in  for  a  Sabine  fate.  Ha,  ha  !  I  see,  sly 
dog.    You  *ll  be  deserting  if  she  *s  gone." 

**  Nonsense,  you  idiot!  She's  nothing 
to  me.  If  I'm  white  it's  only  because 
this  room 's  so  abominably  hot.  Let  *s  get 
outside  under  the  vine-trellis  and  have  a 
bottle  of  mine  host's  best." 

*'I  thought  you  confounded  the  native 
wines,"  suggested  Hepburn  mischievously. 

**  No,  only  the  women ;  they  seem  to 
make  officers  of  the  gallant  43rd  such 
precious  idiots." 

"Not  to  mention  the  gallant  71st," 
thought  Hepburn.  **  By  all  means  then," 
he  added  aloud,  "  let  us  try  a  remedy." 

**  But  not,  in  this  case,"  returned  Pent- 
land  with  forced  gaiety,  **  a  hair  of  the 
dog  that  bit  you." 

"Evidently  not,"  returned  the  other, 
pointing  to  the  breast  of  his  companion's 
tunic. 

Pentland  looked  down  hastily.  From 
his  tunic,  which  he  had  left  partly  un- 
fastened, peeped  out  the  luckless  biUet- 
doux%  and  over  the  edge  of  the  paper  there 
strayed  a  tell-tale  raven  lock. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Hepburn,  "so  the  sweet 
Marjorie  is " 

".What  ?  "  shouted  Pentland,  seizing 
him. 

"  *  Black  as  ony  slae,'  "  sang  Hepburn, 
disengaging  himself. 

"  Hepburn,  you  're  a  fool !  " 

" Two's  company,  then.  Come  out  and 
let  us  crack  our  bottle." 

Half  an  hour  later  Hepburn  remarked : 
"  Now  I  think  you  can  bear  the  rest  of  my 
news." 

"  What  } "  cried  Pentland  apprehen- 
sively. 

"Your  protegee,  the  lovely  Senorita 
Mercedes,  was  among  the  first  to  be 
seized." 

"  Confusion  1  "  yelled  Pentland.  "  No, 
leave  me  1  I  must  see  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
at  once." 

"  You  '11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Hepburn  decisively.  "  Sir  Arthur  has 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  lady 
which  would  not  mend  matters." 

"  But  she  must  be  recovered  ;  she  has 
influential  friends  in  Lisbon." 

"I  believe  you;  and  they  are  now  in 
a  position  to  help  her.  Listen !  The 
Senorita's  deliverance  (by  you,  as  it 
happened)  at  Rori^a  and  subsequent 
abduction  from  Vimiero  to-day  were  care- 
fully arranged.  She  is  a  paid  spy  of  the 
French.  She  hates  Sir  Arthur  to  the 
death,  because " 

"  Because — speak  1  " 


"  You  know  our  leader's  way.  What  is 
it  that  turns  to  the  bitterest  hate  between 
man  and  woman  }  " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Pentland,  with 
studied  calmness.  "  By  Jove,  a  fellow 
would  need  to  take  care  I  Another 
bottle,  eh,  Hepburn  }  If  the  women 
are  disappointing,  the  wine,  at  least, 
is  not." 

He  laughed ;  but  it  seemed  to  hurt  him 
more  than  ever. 


II. 

When  "  Lights  out  1 "  had  sounded,  and 
Vimiero  was  silent  save  for  the  challenge 
aod  answering  "  All 's  well  1 "  of  the 
sentinels,  Pentland  left  his  quarters,  and, 
secure  in  the  password  of  the  night,  made 
his  way  along  the  Lourinham  road  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  until  he  reached 
a  small  villa  surrounded  by  vineyard  and 
garden  ground.  As  he  went  he  repeatedly 
told  himself  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his 
pains;  but  the  statement  did  not  prompt 
that  action  which  is  the  surest  test  of 
belief. 

He  entered  the  garden  and  crept  close 
up  to  the  house.  Why  he  wanted  to  see 
the  place  again  he  hardly  understood.  It 
was,  he  knew,  mere  gratification  of  a 
foolish  sentiment.  Mercedes  was  dead  to 
him.  Had  she  ever  lived  for  him  ?  No 
doubt  she  meant  to  victimise  him.  Tush, 
he  would  go  back. 

Pentland  looked  at  his  watch  by  the 
starlight.  It  was  eleven,  the  hour 
Mercedes  had  appointed  for  their  little 
supper  as  if  she  meant  to  stay  there  always. 
He  admired  her  cunning,  while  he  cursed 
himself  for  a  dupe,  and  loved  her  more 
madly  than  ever. 

He  turned  away.  "  Farewell  I  "  he  said 
in  French,  as  if  she  were  near  him ;  "  fare- 
well, my  two  days'  queen !  Bah  I  how 
theatrical  I  am  getting.  It  must  be  this. 
Southern  air  and  sky.  But,"  he  added,  "I 
fancy  this  dank,  deserted,  squalid  place 
would  soon  cure  my  heroics.  I  '11  come 
again  in  daylight." 

He  took  a  resolute  pace  or  two  towards 
the  garden  gate,  and  was  passing  out  when 
there  came  a  rustle,  not  of  wind,  among 
the  shrubs  on  the  left  hand. 

"  It  is  the  Senhor  Pentilano,"  said  a 
soft  voice  ;  "  he  will  not  say  farewell,"  the 
voice  continued  in  French,  "  for  one  hour 
or  two." 

"  But,  Senorita,  they  told  me  you  were 
gone." 

"  I  am  a  bird  of  passage.  That  I  should 
be  gone  at  four  o'clock  does  not  mean 
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that  I  cannot  be  here  at  midnight — when 
one  1 — honour — has  appointed  to  meet  me. 
Come  in,  come  in ;  we  must  not  miss  our 
petit  soupt'r,  my  Pentilano." 

And  so  Keith's  malady  was  increased. 
For  to  heroics  was  added  forgetful ness — 
of  Marjorie. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mercedes  started 
up  from  the  table  with  a  faint  scream. 
*'  Someone  is  knocking!  "  she  cried. 

They  listened  while  the  duenna  went  to 
open  the  door. 

"  Is  the  Senorita  IMercedes  de  Velha 
within  ?  "  said  a  voice,  recognising  which, 
the  guest  swore,  while  the  hostess  crossed 
herself. 

Pentland  jumped  up.  "  Where  can  you 
stow  me  }"  he  whispered. 

*'  Pas  Anglais  !  "  ^lercedes  returned,  and 
Keith  changed  the  idiom. 

She  pushed  him  into  a  little  passage, 
closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  the  table, 
just  as  the  visitor  entered. 

*' So  you  have  not  gone?"  he  said  in 
French,  "it  is  as  well,  perhaps." 

"  Whv  so  }  "  IMercedes  returned. 

"Because  I  wished  to  make  you  an 
offer.  Listen,  IMercedes,  I  know  your  way 
of  life.  One  of  these  davs  I  shall  have  to 
hang  you,  which  would  be  very  un])leasant 
for  both  of  us.  There  was  a  time — but  no 
matter.  Will  you  accept  a  sum  sufficient 
to  keep  you  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  and  retire  quietly  to  South  America  "^ 
Your  escape  can  easily  be  managed. 
British  shij)s  are  close  at  hand — say,  do 
you  accept  }  " 

**  Will  you  give  me  till  to-morrow  to 
consider,  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Till  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  Mean- 
while, good-night.  By  the  wa)',  as  you 
must  not  be  too  well  informed  as  to  our 
doings,  1  may  mention  that  I  have  posted 
a  strong  guard  about  the  houjje  with 
orders  to  shoot  down  the  first  person 
who  stirs  out  or  in." 

*' Is  he  gone.'^"  Pentland  inquired, 
emerging  from  his  hiding-place  a  few 
moments  later. 

Mercedes  nodded.  **  Did  you  hear  ?  " 
she  queried,  pointing  around  the  house. 

"I  did,"  returned  Keith.  "But  it's 
death  either  way.  I  may  as  well  run  the 
gauntlet." 

"  No,  mv  befoved,  that  vou  shall  not." 
She  snaked  herself  about  him  in  an  agony 
of  entreaty.  "  I  shall  accept  his  terms," 
she  cried,  "  and  you  will  escape  as  my 
servant." 

**  No,  Mercedes.     Come,  let  me  go." 

It  was  long  before  she  yielded. 

*'  It  is  a  longer  farewell  than  I  counted 


upon,"  Keith  said  as  he  left  the  room. 
When  Mercedes  heard  his  hand  on  the 
latch  she  threw  herself  upon  a  couch 
and  stopped  her  ears. 

"  At  least  I  will  not  hear  the  end !  "  she 
cried.  Then  springing  up  again  she 
exclaimed,  "Coward  that  1  am,  I  will 
share  his  fate !  But  stay,  he  will  not  let 
me  !  But  he  shall !  For  as  he  goes  out 
by.  the  front  door  I  shall  go  by  the  back  ! 
There  will  be  muskets  for  both  !  " 

She  stole  to  the  back  door  and  listened. 
The  front  latch  clicked.  Mercedes  glided 
out  and  looked  up  at  the  brightest  of  the 
stars.  "  Next  moment,  perchance,  I  may 
be  yonder,"  she  thought. 

She  waited,  but  still  the  stars  shone 
distant.  She  wished  that  the  sentinel 
would  be  quick.  Would  it  be  painful, 
she  uondered  }  Then,  forgetful  of  self, 
she  strained  her  ear  to  listen  for  the  other 
shot.  It  did  not  come.  "  He  has  got 
past  in  safety  ! "  slie  exclaimed  at  length. 
"  I  need  not  run  any  further  risk  I  " 

She  passed  quietly  indoors  with  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  which  might  have  been 
otherwise  ordered  had  Mercedes  known 
exactly  what  Keith  was  doing  at  the 
moment. 

That  officer,  as  he  strode  back  to 
Vimiero,  was,  in  fact,  wondering  what 
]\Iarjorie  would  have  done  had  Sir  Arthur's 
guard  not  been  imaginary. 

When  jNIercedes,  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards, discovered  the  trick  for  herself,  she 
was  the  angriest  woman  in  Portugal.  "  I 
shall  kill  Arthur  Wellesley  yet,"  she  swore  ; 
"  and  Pentland,  too,  for  not  coming  back 
to  me  when  he  found  no  sentries." 

Nevertheless,  she  had  the  wisdom  to 
take  herself  beyond  the  British  lines  before 
sunrise. 


III. 

The  next  day  dragged  wearily  in  Vimiero. 
Pentland  was  so  little  inclined  for  gaiety 
that  he  even  felt  sorrv  when  his  hours  of 
dutv  were  over.  He  returned  heavilv  to 
his  quarters  with  virtuous  resolutions.  "I 
must  write  to  Marjorie,"  he  said. 

But  he  quickly  flung  the  pen  away  in 
disgust,  for  the  seven  letters  that  followed 
"  M "  did  not  spell  the  name  of  his 
betrothed. 

He  went  to  his  despatch-case  and  half 
unlocked  it,  but  got  no  further.  "Another 
day,"  he  said,  "  I  '11  read  them  all  care- 
fully over  and  write  her  a  long  reply. 
To-day  it's  much  too  hot." 

Then  he  took  up  his  uncle's  letter  and 
perused  it  several  times. 
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"  Begad  !  '*  he  said^  **  the  old  boy  knows 
a  thing  or  two.  I'm  better  out  of  it. 
certainly.  I  wonder,  though,  when  I  Ml 
sec  her  again."  Finally  his  hand  sought 
his  tunic,  where  he  found  a  brief  but 
evidently  satisfying  literature,  which  occu- 
pied him  until  nearly  nightfall. 

As  evening  drew  on,  Pentland  strolled 
out  once  more  in  the  direction  of  the 
villa.  Presently  he  caught  sight  of  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslev  on  horseback  a  little  in 
front  of  him,  apparently  awaiting  someone 
or  something. 

That  someone  shortly  appeared  in  the 
person  of  a  German  officer,  who  dashed 
up,  attended  by  two  dragoons.  The  new- 
comer and  Sir  Arthur  exchanged  salu- 
tations. 

**  'I'he  French  are  marching  on  Vimicro 
in  force,"  said  the  German  breathlesslv. 

Sir  Arthur  received  the  news  coolly,  and 
merely  directing  Pentland,  whom  he  sum- 
moned to  his  side,  to  order  out  extra 
pickets  and  patrols,  wheeled  his  horse 
and  slowly  returned  to  the  village.  His 
deliberation  was  not  unjustifiable,  for  it 
was  twelve  hours  ere  the  armies  were 
engaged. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Pentland  found  himself  with  his  regiment 
near  the  village  of  Perenza,  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  Vimiero.  The  Highlanders 
had  been  left  to  guard  some  captured  guns, 
which  thev  had  immediatelv  turned  on  the 
enemy,  and  Pentland  had  distinguished 
himself  as  amateur  artilleryman. 

Suddenly  a  furious  attack,  led  by  a 
slightly  built  young  officer,  swept  the  71st 
back  from  the  guns.  Keith  stood  his 
ground,  and  exchanged  a  few  passes  with 
the  leader.  Then,  as  his  men  rallied  and 
repulsed  the  attack,  the  Lieutenant,  dis- 
daining to  cut  down  a  mere  boy,  offered 
quarter,  which  was  accepted. 

**  Your  parole,"  said  Pentland,  hardly 
deigning  to  look  at  the  youngster.  The 
word  was  immediately  given,  and  a  private 
was  sent  to  accompany  the  prisoner  to  the 
rear. 

The  next  moment  Pentland  heard  an 
oath  of  disgust  from  one  of  his  men,  and 
looking  after  the  retreating  prisoner  he 
saw  that  he  had  stabbed  his  guard  and  was 
running  for  dear  life  towards  Vimiero. 

**  Shot 's  too  precious  to  waste  on  him," 
Pentland  remarked,  and  straightway  almost 
forgot  the  incident. 


In  the  evening,  however,  it  v/as  recalled 
to  him.  He  was  walking  with  Hepburn 
past  the  church  where  the  43rd  had  made 
a  desperate  resistance  to  the  French 
Grenadiers. 

**  Sir  Arthur  had  a  narrow  escape  just 
here,"  Hepburn  remarked,  **  th6ugh  I 
don't  believe  he  '11  ever  know  it.  He  rode 
up  to  bid  our  fellows  keep  steady  for  a 
little,  as  reinforcements  were  at  hand.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  weren't,  but  his  pre- 
sence was  as  good.  He  was  standing  near 
me  in  the  churchyard,  watching  my 
fellows  making  a  barricade  with  crosses 
from  the  graves,  and  he  even  passed 
a  grim  joke  about  it,  when  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  shrill  little  curse,  and 
looking  round  I  spied  a  slip  of  a  French 
officer,  whom  my  fellows  had  tried  in  vain 
to  shoot  for  the  last  half-hour,  work  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  get  close  up 
behind  Wellesley,  who  had  dismounted. 
He  held  a  dagger,  already  crimson,  to 
Sir  Arthur's  back — high  up,  close  to  the 
shoulder,  Spanish  fashion — but  before  he 
could  strike" — Hepburn  paused. 

**  Well  }  "  queried  Pentland. 

**  You  've  seen  me  snuff  a  candle  with  a 
pistol-shot." 

**I  understand.  But,  Hepburn,  Sir 
Arthur  ought  to  know." 

**  No  ;  better  not." 

"Why.^" 

*'  If  you  will  have  an  answer,  look  for 
yourself.  Yonder 's  the  body." 

Pentland  approached  over  the  heaps  of 
slain. 

**  By  Jove  !  "  he  cried,  as  he  recognised 
the  uniform  Hepburn  indicated;  ** that's 
the  little  beggar  who  broke  his  parole  to 
me.  He  deserved  all  he  got.  Why,  Hep- 
burn, what 's  this  l!  No — it  can't  be !  Oh, 
my  (jod !  '* 

He  knelt  down  and  pulled  off  the  dead 
boy's  shako,  releasing  a  torrent  of  lustrous 
black  hair.  Then  he  laid  his  car  to  the 
heart. 

*'  No  use,  Keith,"  Hepburn  remarked 
sadlv,  **  1  make  sure  work." 

Pentland  rose  and  turned  away.  "Give 
me  your  arm,  Hepburn,"  he  said,  **  I  *m  a 
little  dizzy." 

w 

It  was  a  full  month  before  Keith  wrote 
to  Marjorie.  He  never  delayed  so  long 
again.  But  of  the  letters  which  he  carried 
next  his  heart  all  through  the  war  one  was 
not  written  by  his  betrothed. 
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■^T  TITH  the  coming  of  May  the  cx- 
\\  citemeni  over  the  Queen  reaches 
fever-point.  Sis  and  forty  years  ago  it 
was  just  the  same,  and  her  lilajesty,  who 
opened  the  (ireat  Exhibition  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  was  Queen  of  the  May  in 
every  sense.  The  years  that  have  lapsed 
since  then  have  only  added  to  the  i 


melancholy  stories  of  the  eviction  of 
tenants,  ivith  a  view  of  securing  to  land- 
lords the  rich  harvest  which  may  possibl)' 
come  from  the  royal  progress. 

As  for  the  htcrature  of  the  Jubilee,  it 
will  be  infinite.  The  Queen's  t)alaces, 
the  Queen's  family,  everything  about  her 


of  Queen  Vicloria,  and  to-day  her  Diamond 
( iibilec  is  the  one  topic  in  London, 
<-ven  crowding  out  for  the  time  the 
possibility  of  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  and 
the  intensely  formidable  crisis  in  the  Kast 
of  Europe.  The  Jubilee  touches  so  im- 
mediately the  pocliets  of  Ix)ndoncrs  that 
they  may  be  excused  for  thinking  more  of 
that  than  of  the  terrible  possibilities  of 
war.  In  the  West  End  of  London  im- 
pecunious bachelors  are  making  all  kinds 
of  bargains  with  their  landlords,  and  see 
glorious  visions  of  living  for  a  year  rent 
free  on  the  strength  of  one  exciting 
hour.     In  the    poorer  districts  there  are 


^lajcsty  is  to  be  written  up  by  a  thousand 
busv  pens,  and  I  imagine  that  anyone 
who  set  himself  to  work  to  collect  the 
literature  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  would 
find  it  a  colossal  undertaking.  Here, 
meanwhile,  is  a  quaint  reminiscence  of 
nearly  half  a  centurj'  ago,  an  allegory  of 
the  opening  by  the  Queen  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 — the  Cr)-stai  Palace,  as 
it  was  called — the  building  which  after- 
wards found  its  way  to  Sydenham. 

Is  it  an  accident  that  the  celebration  of 
this  record  reign  should  find  in  our  current 
literature  such  a  consensus  of  effort  on  the 
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lesson  of  old  age  ?  The  literarj-  event  of 
the  hour  is  the  publication  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hanlv's  "  Weli-Beioved."  a  ston-  which,  as 
i  t  appeared 
some  three 
years  ago  in 
the  lllusimlfd 
London  A'ews, 
was  entitled 
"The  Pursuit 
of  the  Well- 
U  c  1  o  V  e  d." 
The  story  is 
not  one  of 
Mr.  Hardy's 
greatest 
works ;  it  w  ill 
not  rank  with 
"  The  Wood- 
landers  "  or 
"  The  Return 
of      t   h   e 

i  looks  whirh 
I  venture  to 
think     will 

carry    their  mr.  thomas  hardv. 

author'snamc 

t"  posterity  more  assurcdlv  than  anv  other 
living  writer's.  "The  'Welt  -  Udovcd  " 
lacks  the  dramatic  power  of  "Tess  of 
thu  D'Urbervilles " :  there  arc  no  ex- 
citements. And  yet  it  is  a  remarkable 
outcome  of  the  time-spirit,  dealing  as 
it  does  with  the  feelings  produced  by 
middle-age  —  morhid  feelings,  to  which 
Iljsen  first  gave  literarj-  expression,  but 
which  one  finds  to-da_v,  not  only  in  Ibsen 
and  Hard}',  but  actually  in  the  new  plays 
of  the  two  great  dramatists  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Pincro  has  produccti  a  pla)',  under 
Mr.  (leorge  Alexander's  management, 
entitled  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly," 
tile  whole  spirit  of  which  is  that  same 
sentiment  which  guides  "  The  Well- 
Heloved  " — a  sense  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
passing  of  3'outh  and  the  sudden  revelation 
which  conies  to  many  that  jouth  has 
gone,  never  to  return.  Mr.  Henry  .Arthur 
Jones,  again,  in  a  play  produced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndliam.  "The  Physician," 
treats  of  precisely  the  same  lojiic,  and  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  all  going  melan- 
choly mad  over  an  inevitable  factor  which 
our  fathers  for  hundreds  of  jears — if 
literature  is  any  index  to  their  feelings — 
accepted  with  suflicient  lightness  and 
gaiety  of  heart. 

Mr,  Thomas  Hardy,  meanivhile,  has 
bjen  coiisidorably  ill  used  by  some  of  the 


critics  over  "The  Well- Be  loved."  They 
have  seen  in  it  merely  a  sexual  disserta- 
tion, whereas  the  author  intended  them  to 
consider  it  as  the  phantasy  of  a  visionary 
and  quite  non-sexual  man.  Mr.  Hardy  lives 
in  a  pretty  little  red-bricked  house  just 
outside  of  Dorchester,  in  the  very  heart  of 
his  beloved  Wessex.  The  house,  which 
he  calls  Max  Gate,  was  built  to  his  own 
design — for  Mr.  Hardy  commenced  his 
career  as  an  architect  under  Blomfield, 
and  in  a  walk  through  the  London 
suburbs  will  call  the  attention  of  his 
friends  to  churches  which  he  has  helped 
to  buihi. 

If  Mr.    Hardy   is  the  most   prominent 
novelist  of  the  day,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is 
unquestionably  our  most  prominent  critic, 
and  ia  in  many  respects  our  greatest,     Mr. 
Lang  spends  half  his  year  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  bracing  golf-links  of  North  Britain  ; 
and  the  other  half  in  Kensington.     He 
laughs  merrily  over  the  craze  for  his  first 
editions,  for  "  Ballads  of  Old  France  "  and 
"  Ballads  in  Porcelain  "  now  fetch  fabulous 
prices.     He  works  with  enormous  energ), 
.and  always  has  three  or  four  projects  in 
hand.      His   "Life  of  Lockhart"   was  a 
triumphof  industry  and  literary  skill,  a  work 
which  drew  the  profoundest  admiration  of 
those  who  had  worked  upon  similar  lines  of 
Scott  bibliography.     He  has  undertaken, 
also,  to  edit  Lockharl's  "  Life  of  Scott," 
but,    indeed,    in    this    matter    there    will 
scarcely   be   a   work   of  any  moment   to 
which    Mr.    Lang's 
name    will    not    be 
attached    before    he 
has  done.    The  best 
edition   of    Dickens 
that  has  been  pub- 
lished   for    many 
years  —  that     being 
issued    by   Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall- 
contains    an    intro- 
duction to  each  of 
the  novels  from  his 
pen.     Koran  Ameri- 
!  can  publisher  he  is 

writing  similar  pre- 
liminary    notes     to 
Charles      Lever's 
novels  ;     he     has 
written  an  intro- 
duction     to      every 
MR.  ANDREW  LA.Nu.      one  of  Scott's  novels 
forMr.Nimmo,and, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  long  list 
of    original    works     on    the    shelves    of 
cverj-  good  librarj'. 
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I  have  been  reading  with 
entertaining  little  book  on  "The  Private 
Librarj-,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Humphreys, 
of  Hatchards,  in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys edits  one  of  the  best  bookseller's 
catalogues  I  know,  named  "The  Books 
of  To-Day  and  the  Books  of  To-Morrow." 
He  has  also  had  privately  printed  some 
charming  little  books,  notably  two  old- 
fashioned  collections  of  "  Posies  "  of  the 
seventeenth  cent  a  it  and  a  delightful 
commonplace-book  kept  in  manuscript  by 
one  Catherine  An  will,  who  lived  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ^eai^  ago,  and  spent  her 
leisure,  like  the  little  Brontes,  in  copying 
out  her  favourite  passages  in  literature. 

You  find  strange  book  collections  in 
the  oddest  and  least  likely  quarters.  For 
instance,  in  the  little  fishing  town  of 
Peterhead,  the  most  easterly  point  in  the 
Scots  coast  north  of  Aberdeen,  there  is 
an  old  gentleman  who  has  a  unique  col- 
lection of  psalm-books ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  so  vast  that  he  is 
constantly  consulted  by  collectors  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  most  learned 
bibliographer  I  know  is  "  something  in 
the  City,"  and  is  never  to  be  seen  in  any 
literary  "suckles,"  as  Mr.  Yellowplusn 
would  have  said.  Yet  his  dwelling  in 
unromantic  North  London  is  a  veritable 
treasure  -  house,  'unsurpassed  in  certain 
directions  even  by  the  British  Museum 
itself. 

Indeed,  I  am  never  surprised  nowadays 
either  at  the  status  of  collectors  or  the 
forms  of  their  acquisitiveness.  I  once 
knew  a  poor  working  bookbinder  who 
hoarded  the  metal  signs  that  insurance 
companies  used  to  nail  to  houses.  For 
years  he  had  had  his  eye  on  one  such 
sign — that  of  the  "Sun"  Office.  It  was 
stained,  and  black  and  battered,  yet  the 
once  golden  rays  that  irradiated  from  its 
haloed  head  basked  on  him  for  years  with 
greater  force  than  the  real  sun  itself.  At 
last  his  heart  beat  quick,  for  he  heard  that 
the  house  was  going  to  be  pulled  down, 
and  he  saw  that  sign  in  his  collection. 
Judge  of  his  downfall  one  day  when  he 
found  that  another  collector,  wholly  un- 
known to  him,  had  anticipated  him  and 
carried  off  the  prize  ! 

And  I  knew  of  a  country  squire  who 
used  to  collect  the  curious  models  that 
merchants  suspend  above  their  doors- 
gilded  hams  and  pots  and  sugar-loaves. 
On  one  occasion,  at  the  murky  hour  of 
midnight,  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of 


mounting  a  friend's  shoulders  and  taking 
down  one  of  those  sugar-loaves,  and  it  ' 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  kept 
the  offence  out  of  the  police- courts.  1 
have  also  known  medical  students  who 
collected  brass  door-plates  and  knockers. 
.After  unscrewing  a  plate,  they  would  de- 
tach the  letters  by  means  of  a  fret-saw  and 
suspend  the  trophies  to  their  chains  or 
decorate  their  rooms  with  them. 

What  could  be  a  more  curious  aspect 
of  the  collecting  mania  than  that  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Hution,  who  for  thirty  years  has 
been  hoarding  the  death-masks  of  the 
world's  great  ones,  until  now  he  has  sixty 
samples,  which  he  has  just  handed  over  to 
Princeton  University.-"  The  idea  first  struck 
him  in  London  while  rummaging  an  old 
curiosity  shop,  and  the  pursuit  has  doubt- 
less been  a  keen  joy  to  him  ever  since, 
with  all  its  excitements.  Imagine  the  day 
he  picked  up  in  London  the  only  known 
mask  of  Swift  for  two  shillings !  Another 
extraordinary  case  of  collecting — for  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  as  it  is 
reported  in  an  American  newspaper — is 
that  of  an  old  lady  in  Georgia  who  hoards 
the  flannel  petticoats  of  distinguished 
people.  Even  if  her  fancy  be  a  fiction, 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  petticoat 
penchant  may  be  part  of  the  religion  of  a 
literary  man.  Has  not  Mr.  Le  Galliennc 
just  told  us  so .'' 

It  is  characteristically  English  that  in 
this  year  of  the  centenary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tall  hat,  all  celebration  of 


the  event  should  ha\-e  been  left  to  France, 
so  that  even  in  the  recent  carnival  in  Paris 
the  event  was  marked  by  the  processionists, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  accompanying 
little  picture.  Whether  the  Frenchman 
introduced 'the  "topper"  or  not,  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt"  that  English- 
men turn   out  and  wear  the  best  •'tiles." 
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Kven  the  Parisian  fop  at  his  best  is  a  far 
way  from  the  perfection  of  the  "  shiniest 
hacticst,  neatest  and  nattiest"  Englishman 
whom  you  sec  in  the  Park  or  the  City  or  the 
Opera  ;  while  the  structure  that  the  French 
student  wears  is  weird  to  the  last  degree. 

Some  EngHshmen  have  become  famous 
by  their  hats.  Thus  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  remarkable  everywhere,  and  there 
arc  other  men  among  us  who,  having 
once  hit  upon  a  shape  of  hat  that  suits 
them,  do  not  care  to  change  the  style  amid 
the  fluxes  of  fashion.  To  see  Squire 
Bancroft  Bancroft  all  of  a  summer's  after- 
noon swinging  along  to  the  (iarrick 
Club,  in  a  short  jacket,  shepherd-tartan 
trousers,  eyeglass,  and  that  unique  hat,  is  a 
sheer  joy ;  no  "  walking  gentleman "  on 
our  stage  to-day  makes  half  so  fine  a 
picture.  Mr.  Ian  Robertson  has  a  hat 
that  is  all  his  "  werry  own,"  as  the  coster 
laureate  has  it,  and  it  is  delicately  poised 
at  a  certain  angle  which  the  same  authority 
would  call  "  sauc}'."  I  daily  meet  a  young 
man  in  Fleet  Street  whose  hats  have 
always  a  flat  brim.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  who  or  what  he  is,  but  his  headgear 
suggests  to  me  that  any  man  who  wishes 
to  make  his  mark  could  not  do  better  than 
adopt  a  characteristic  hat  which  exactly 
suits  his  type  of  face.  London  remains 
the  hattiest  city  in  the  world,  and  yet  in 
this  year  of  celebrations  it  has  let  Paris 
glorify  the  birth  of  the  beaver. 

I  have  been  charmed  by  Sir  M.  E. 
Grant  Duff's  Autobiography,  which  is  just 
the  sort  of  book  a  man  who  lived  as  he  did 
in  Walpole's  house  at  Twickenham  should 
have  written.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Sir  Mountstuart  comes  of  the  same 
family  of  DuiT  as  Byron's  mysterious  Mary, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Duff  of  Fetteresso, 
Kincardineshire,  and  the  aunt  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  W.  Duff,  Oovernor  of  New  South 
\\'ales.  Colonel  Duff,  the  late  Governor's 
grandfather,  was  Byron's  godfather,  and 
JByron  went  to  his  seat  to  recruit  from 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which  laid  him 
low  in  1796,  It  was  to  her  that  he  sang 
his  splendid  praise  of  Lochnagar,  which, 
towering  in  the  grand  background  of 
Balmoral,  is  studded  to-day  with  memorials 
not  of  the  poet,  but  of  our  royal  family. 
But  just  twenty  years  ago  a  new  theory 
about  the  identityof  this  Mary  was  started. 
Byron  lived  for  a  time  at  Bailaterich,  near 
Ballater,  being  housed  by  a  family  called 
Robertson.  Their  daughter  Mary,  though 
R>T0n's  senior  by  six  years,  is  said  to 
have  been  the   object   of  his  passion — 


as  far  as  a  boy  of  nine  could  have  a 
romance.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Duff  com  ■ 
batted  this  theorj-  vigorously.  Byron  him- 
self has  told  us  how  the  news  of  Mar)' 
Duffs  marriage  (with  a  London  wine-mer- 
chant) nearly  threw  him  into  convulsions, 
so  that  1,  for  one,  incline  to  believe  that 
it  was  she,  and  not  Mar)'  Robertson,  who 
fascinated  his  youthful  heart.  Miss  Robert- 
son maiTied  an  Exciseman  in  the  Queen's 
parish  of  Crathie,  and  died  in  1867, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  1  once  saw  a 
photograph  of  Mary  Duff  taken  after 
her  death.  It  showed  a  rather  stout  old 
lady  in  a  daintily  friileil  Scots  "mutch" 

A  notable  literary  movement,  to  mv 
thinking,  is  the  revival  of  interest  in 
Gibbon.  Of  this  the  Gibbon  Centenary 
of  a  year  or  two  ago  and  the  recent 
publication  of  Gibbon's  Autobiography 
and  Letters  by  Mr,  John  Murray 
have  been  the  principal  causes.  Mr. 
Murray's  "  Gibbon,"  in  three  noble 
volumes,  is  full  of  interesting  material.  The 


A  LOCK  oi''  gibbon's  hair. 
key  to  the  whole  of  this  revived  Gibbon 
interest  is  the  present  Lord  Sheffield,  who 
is  living  up  to  the  noble  traditions  of  the 
ancestor  whose  paramount  claim  it  was 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  Gibbon.  Lord 
Sheffield  still  possesses  abundance  of 
Gibbon  relics,  including  a  lock  of  Gibbon's 
hair  and  the  will  of  the  great  historian, 
both  of  which  he  has  permitted  me  to 
have  photographed. 
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Of    the    fifteen    hundred    odd    coins 

which  represent  the  numismatic  products 

of  Great  Britain, 

.^^■^^^  only    one    Bears 

the    portraits   of 

k         our    monarchs 

k       .■i,-d.ti,.     This 

■  is     the     famous 

■  shilling  of  Philip 

■  and  Mary,  which 
f        "Hudibras"  im- 
mortalised in  the 
jest  about  "coo- 

rim.ip  inn  MABVBBII.LISO-       '"?     ■'"''     billing 

ExoLi™.  like    Philip    and 

Mary  on  a 
shilling."  This  shilling,  which  is  worth 
io-(lay  about  ninety-five  shillings,  was 
based  on  the  Spanish  model,  and  still  earlier 
on  the  late  Roman  issues.  Tno  admirable 
samples  of  this  type  were  recently 
brought  to  the  hammer  by  Messrs. 
Sothcby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge.  One 
belonged  to  the  reign 
of  .■Alexander  Severus,  — 

whoruled  as  Emperor 
of  Rome  from  122  to 
2j5  A.D.  He  was  the 
son  of  Julia  Mamsa 
(whose  portrait  ap- 
pears on  the  obverse), 
and  was  murdered 
along  with  her  by 
mutineers  among  his  ,,^0™";  "ZL 
troops  while   on   his  ji.D.m-sao. 

ivay  to  attack  the 
Germans,  'ihe  portrait  of  his  wife, 
Orbiana,  faces  his  own  on  the  reverse 
of  ""e  coin,  which  fetched  £26  ss. 
the  other  day.  The  second  coin  belongs 
to  some  ten  years  later.  One  side  gives 
the  portrait  of 
^^^^^^^  Julius    Philippus, 

who,   though   an 
Arabian  bv  birth, 
i  ruled     Roi  ic    as 

i  Kniperor    from 

m  z+4   to    249  A.I). 

■  f^n  Ihe  other  side 

1  Wo  are  shown  the 

^  heads  of  his  wife 

*-*taci!ia,   and  his 
'""-'- ■'•.^los  ^sg  Qj.  ^'^>n   Philip,  who, 

"'■<•',  t.i..  ito.'"'''* '  "longh  a  mere 
•^liild,  reigned 
fti(/icr.  Thct/ircem^f  ^  .^'*'"R^^^^  ^^  ^^* 
j;f.ran^  "p  m  tbcnoi  *  ^a^ic  fate.  A  rival 
l'!"''P  -"arched  o^,."*"  ^^  n<^^*"«-  ^^hen 
'"'»'  fic  an.i  ,„,  ^"'  to  -vvagc  battle  with 
■<■  murclercd  near  i-^"^*-'  boy  were  slain 
'"■''"^''  £>7'7TZ  ^^""r*"^-  'Ihe  coin 
'^-  6d.   at    tUo  Montagu  sale. 


I  note  with  amusement  that  a  young 
Scot  has  just  been  appointed  piper 
to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  This  is  a 
certain  Robert  Mortimer,  who  holds  as 
great  a  fame  for  his  piping  as  some 
of  the  bards  at  the  Eistedfodd.  On 
the  Scot  himself  the  pipes  have  a 
wonderful  effect,  as  was  very  vividly  shown 
when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  approach- 
ing Lucknow — even  although  the  modem 
iconoclast  has  demolished  Jessie  Brown 
with  her  famous "Dinna  ye  hear  it.-"  And 
indeed,  in  the  open  no  existing  musical 
instrument  has  anything  like  the  effi-ct  of 
the  |)ipes.  I  once  saw  a  militaiy  funeral 
in  Scotland,  where  the  pipers  pJayetl  some 
dirge — I  never  know  one  from  another — 
that  would  have  draun  tears  from  the 
Sphinx.  The  French  have  also  recently, 
1  believe,  imported  the  pipes  for  some  of 
their  military  bands ;  and  1  remember  once 
reading  how  in  a  lonely  Indian  village 
where  a  Highland  regiment  had  been 
quartered,  the  head-man  was  found  many 
years  alter  practising  nimbly  with  a 
"  chanter,"  1  also  occasionally  notice  a 
piper,  in  a  decayed  tartan  and  a  battered 
Glengarry,  crowding  a  London  street,  while 
the  piper  boys  of  the  Gordon  Home 
received  what  the  reporter  would  call  an 
ovation  during  the  recent  progress  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  cannot  suffer  the  pipes. 
While  Maclcod  of  Dare  could  not  dine 
comfortably  save  with  a  pibroch  as  Aors 
tliceuvre  Mrs,  Eraser,  of  Lochecn,  in  Mr 
Pinero's  play  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt," 
was  driven  nearly  mad  by  the  same  oper- 
ation. But  then  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  this  neurotic 
lady. 

Is  the  Rhyming  Dictionary  to  blame 
for  the  shocking  rhymes  one  finds 
in  manuscript  voTses  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
most  stupid  book  I  know  is  the  index 
attached  to  Longmuir's  edition  of  Walker.' 
This  appalling  appendix  serves  up  the 
"allowable  rhymes  of  a  different  sound" 
(Longmuir  was  a  Scot ;  hence  the  "  wut" 
of  his  paradox),  "with  authorities  for 
the  usage  of  them  from  our  best  poets." 
What  could  be  more  nonsensical  ?  Pope 
might  rhyme  "  glass"  and  "place";  Dry- 
den  might  give  us  "made"  and  "bad"  ; 
and  every  poet  in  the  language  may  per- 
petrate "  move  "  and  "  love  "  ;  but  it  is  no 
more  true  that  these  are  rhymes  than  that 
the  part  is  equal  to  the  whole.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  my  experience  of  a 
great  deal  of  verse  contributions  shows  a 
jrrowing  improvement  in  rhyme  t.jhnique. 
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PICTURES     FROM     THE     LIFE     OF    NELSON. 

By    CLARK    RUSSELL. 
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The  Baltic. 

ON  January  ist,  1801,  in  a  general  pro- 
motion of  Admirals,  Lord  Nelson 
was  made  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
some  days  later  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  San 
Josef  at  Plymouth,  his  favourite  Plardy 
being  his  Captain.  He  took  his  final 
leave  of  Lady  Nelson  on  the  13th,  and 
on  quitting  her  exclaimed  :  **  I  call  God 
to  witness,  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your 
conduct  1  wish  otherwise."  The  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  to  her  is  dated  at  South- 
ampton on  the  day  of  his  departure  from 
London  :  **  My  dear  Fanny, — We  are 
arrived,  and  heartily  tired  ;  and  with 
kindest  regards  to  my  father  and  all 
the  family,  believe  me,  your  affectionate 
Nei^on." 

In  consequence  of  the  Northern  Coali- 
tion, the  British  Government  resolved  to 
send  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
under  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with 
Ix)rd  Nelson  as  second  in  command. 
The  Northern  Coalition  signified  a  treaty 
by  which  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
bound  themselves  to  resist  the  right 
claimed  by  the  enemy  of  searching  their 
merchant  vessels.  Trouble  had  arisen  in 
the  previous  July.  A  British  squadron 
had  fallen  in  with  a  Danish  forty-gun 
frigate  convoying  two  ships.  The  Dane 
was  hailed  by  the  senior  British  officer, 
who  said  that  he  should  send  his  boat  on 
board  the  convoy  to  search  the  ships  for 
contraband  of  war.  An  action  followed, 
and  the  Danish  frigate  and  her  convoy 
were  brought  into  the  Downs.  Lord 
Whitworth  was  at  once  despatched  to  the 
Court  of  Denmark  to  adjust,  if  he  could, 
the  very  grave  difficulty  which  had  arisen. 
Russia  professed  to  resent  the  attack  ui)on 
the  Danish  frigate,  and  to  take  offence  at 
the  passage  through  the  Sound  of  the 
ships  that  had  accompanied  Lord  Whit- 
worth, The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  Paul 
the  Brutal — a  madman.  His  first  act  was 
to  sequester  all   British  property   in   his 
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dominions  ;  then,  made  raving  by  news  of 
the  capture  of  INIalta  and  the  hoisting  of 
the  P^nglish  flag  alone  upon  it,  he  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  British  shipping  in 
his  ports,  and  some  two  thousand  seamen 
were  marched  away  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  difi*erent  villages  and  towns  in  the 
interior.  The  armed  neutrality  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  then  strengthened 
by  the  junction  of  Denmark,  and  the  issue 
of  this  confederation  was  the  Battle  of 
Copenhagen. 

Nelson  arrived  at  Spithcad  on  the  21st 
of  February,  and  on  the  26th  embarked 
six  hundred  troops  under  Colonel  Stewart. 
Immediatelv  the  Colonel  arrived  Nelson 
sent  for  him.  He  said,  "  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost  in  embarking  the  troops,  as  1 
intend  to  sail  next  tide."  All  the  soldiers 
were  on  board  before  midday.  No  man 
better  knew  the  value  of  time.  In  con- 
versing with  (Jeneral  Twiss,  Nelson  said, 
"  Time,  Twiss,  time — time  is  everything  ; 
^\'it  minutes  makes  the  diflference  between 
a  victory  and  a  defeat."  On  the  2nd  of 
]\Iarch  he  sailed  in  the  St.  George  from 
Portsmouth,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line, 
frigates,  and  small  vessels,  to  join  Sir  Hydi* 
Parker's  squadron  at  Yarmouth.  When 
the  St,  George  was  off  Dungeness  the  wind 
scanted,  ami  it  was  necessary  to  'bout 
ship.  Nelson  himself  gave  the  orders, 
and  the  ship  missed  stays — that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  coming  round  on  the  other 
tack,  she  remained  flat  aback — *'  in  irons," 
as  Jack  calls  it.  It  will  not  be  supposed 
that  Nelson  much  relished  his  own 
imagination  of  what  his  men  would 
think  of  this  stroke  of  seamanship. 
OI)viously,  however,  in  proportion  as 
the  wind  is  light,  ^so  is  it  difficult 
to  tack.  You  keep  your  ship  **  full  for 
stays,"  and  then,  when  your  helm  is  down, 
the  rushing  vessel  swee{)s  with  the  velocity 
of  knots  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  it  is  **  let 
go  and  haul"  very  swiftly  and  very  cer- 
tainly.     But  a    ship    moving    sluggishly 
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through  the  water  responds  sulkily  to 
her  helm.  In  those  days  vessels  had  not 
very  much  more  length  than  they  had 
breadth,  and  how  they  were  worked 
against  a  head  wind  and  head  sea  except 
by  wearing,  which  would  be  absurd  and 
useless  if  distance  was  to  be  covered,  one 
feels  puzzled  to  understand. 

While  the  S/.  George  was  all  aback 
Nelson  said  peevishly  to  one  of  the  officers, 
**  Well,  now,  see  what  we  have  done. 
Well,  Sir,  what  mean  you  to  do  now  ? " 
The  other  answered,  **  I  don't  exactlv 
know,  my  Lord  ;  I  fear  she  won't  do." 
Nelson  turned  abruptly  towards  the  cabin 
door,  exclaiming,  **  Well,  I  am  sure  if  you 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  her,  no  more 
do  I  either,"  and  so  saying  he  went  in. 
Yet  he  was  very  angry  when  the  Warrior, 
one  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  touched 
on  the  Goodwins,  albeit  she  got  off  without 
damage. 

The  ships  brought  up  in  the  Downs, 
and  Nelson  went  ashore  at  Deal  on  a  visit 
to  his  old  friend  Admiral  Lutwidge.  After 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  he  saw  more  of 
Deal  than  pleased  him.  Yet  I  am  fond 
of  associating  Nelson  with  that  old  town. 
Our  leagues  of  foreshore  submit  nothing 
Salter  than  Deal.  The  breaker  sweats  in 
foam  upon  the  shingle.  A  mile  of  sea- 
board is  filled  with  public-houses.  You 
fall  over  anchors  and  chains,  and  if  you 
are  not  careful  you  will  be  wound  up  along 
with  the  galley-punt  in  the  lean  bars  of 
the  leaner  capstan  against  which  venerable 
men  in  tali  bronzed  hats  and  white  hair, 
and  against  which  a  younger  set  of  fellows 
in  jerseys,  monotonously  press,  tramping 
songless  round  and  round  the  shingle. 

On  Nelson's  arrival  in  Yarmouth  Roads 
with  his  ships,  he  reported  himself  to  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  who  was  on  shore,  and 
next  morning,  after  breakfasting  soon  after 
six  o'clock,  for  he  was  always  up  before 
daylight,  he  and  Colonel  Stewart  went  on 
shore,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  which  Nelson 
considered  late  for  business,  knocked  upon 
Sir  Hyde's  door.  Nelson's  scheme  of  war 
lay  very  perfect  in  his  head.  His  active 
mind  abhorred  procrastination.  His  plan 
was  at  once  to  proceed  to  Copenhagen 
with  such  ships  as  he  could  assemble, 
and  there  and  then  to  insist  on  peace 
or  war.  With  characteristic  eagerness 
he  wanted  to  be  *'at  'em."  While  at 
Yarmouth  he  wrote  to  Sir  Edward  Berry  : 
•*  I  hope  we  shall  be  able,  as  usual,  to  get 
so  close  to  our  enemies  that  our  shot 
cannot  miss  their  object,  and  that  we  shall 
again  give  our  Northern  enemies  that  hail- 
storm of  bullets  which  is  so  emphatically 


described  in  the  *  Naval  Chronicle,'  and 
which  gives  our  dear  country-  the  dominion 
of  the  seas.  We  have  it,  and  all  the  devils 
in  Hell  cannot  take  it  from  us,  if  our 
wooden  walls  have  fair  play."  To  Sir 
Hyde  himself  he  submitted  a  masterly 
plan  of  attack ;  and  referring  to  the 
passage  of  the  Belt,  and  the  detachment 
of  ten  ships  of  three  and  two  decks  to 
destroy  the  Russian  squadron  at  Revel,  he 
says,  "The  measure  may  be  thought 
bold,  but  I  am  of  opinion  the  boldest 
measures  are  the  safest."  Certainly,  by 
rapidity  of  action  he  would  have  antici- 
pated the  Danes  in  the  formidable  recep- 
tion they  were  preparing  to  give  the 
British.  He  chafed  over  the  delay  in 
Yarmouth  Roads;  then  on  the  nth  of 
March  came  an  Admiralty  order,  and  next 
day  the  fleet  put  to  sea. 

The  weather  was  heavy — it  usually  is 
in  the  North  Sea  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  Invincible,  seventy-four  guns,  Rear- 
Admiral  Totty,  went  ashore  and  was  lost. 
Disturbing  accounts  of  the  Danish  defences 
had  been  received,  and  the  infonnation  he 
had  got  from  Mr.  Vansittart  and  the  North 
Sea  pilots  in  the  fleet  induced  Sir  Hyde 
to  choose  the  circuitous  passage  of  the 
Great  Belt.  Lord  Nelson,  who  was  all 
impatience,  exclaimed,  **  Let  it  be  by  the 
Sound,  by  the  Belt,  or  anyhow,  only  lose 
not  an  hour."  Captain  Otway  succeeded 
in  convincing  Sir  Hyde  Parker  that  the 
Sound  was  the  best  route.  The  fleet  was 
hove  to  that  Nelson  might  be  apprised  of 
the  reason  of  the  change.  "I  don't  care 
a  damn  by  which  passage  we  go  so  that 
we  fight  them,"  was  Nelson's  answer  to 
Otway. 

After  delays  which  provided  the  Danes 
with  ample  time  for  rendering  (as  they 
might  hope)  their  position  impregnable, 
the  British  fleet  made  sail  oflf  Elsinore. 
The  coast  there  is  semicircular,  and  it 
was  crowded  with  batteries.  The  English 
ships  as  they  passed  curved  into  a  picture 
of  beauty.  Colonel  Stewart  speaks  of  the 
form  as  *'  truly  picturesque."  Finding  the 
Swedish  side  silent,  the  fleet  inclined 
towards  that  shore.  The  Danish  batteries 
opened  fire.  The  foreshore  was  red  with 
the  flames  of  guns.  Every  shot,  however, 
fell  short,  much  to  the  diversion  of  the 
British  crews,  not  a  man  among  whom 
was  hit.  A  few  of  our  leading  ships  fired 
a  round  or  two  in  return,  then  wiselv  saved 
their  powder,  and  the  whole  company  of 
stately  vessels  floated  onwards,  with  the 
lounging  Jacks  watching  the  **  bally 
Scandyhoovians  "  futilely  firing  ashore. 

The   fleet   then   came   to   anchor,   and 
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Lord  Nelson  witli  otliL-rs  went  in  a 
schooner  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour  and 
channels.  It  was  quickly  perceived  that 
the  delay  of  the  British  to  attack  had  been 
made  all  possible  use  of  by  the  Danes. 
Along  the  northern  edge  of  the  shoals,  by 
the  Crown  batteries,  and  in  front  of  the 
harbour  and  arsenal,  was  mooretl  a  line 
of  floating  batteries,  pontoons,  frigate- 
hulks,  gun  -  boats,  every  one  of  them 
bristling  with  guns.  The  Trekroner 
battery  had  been  strengthened,  and  the 


The  Danish  line  of  defence  was  four 
miles  long.  Its  approach  was  protected 
by  shoals.  Seventy  guns  were  counted 
upon  the  Trekroner  batterj-.  Of  the 
defences,  five  were  the  hulks  of  men-of- 
war  and  two  were  full-rigged  line -of- battle- 
ships. .\nd  off  the  harbour's  mouth  were 
moored  four  line-of- battle- ships  and  a 
frigate,  and  the  frigate  and  the  two  liners 
had  all  yards  across. 

Nelson  attended  a  council  of  war. 
How  was  the  attack  to  be  made  ?    He 


buoys  which  marked  the  navigation  of 
the  channels  had  been  removed.  The 
Danes  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  Copen- 
hagen was  a  British  vitlorj-,  but  they  will 
not  deny  that  their  genius  as  seamen 
rendered  the  British  attack  so  formidable 
and  perilous  that,  ccmsidering  we  had 
nothing  but  the  fickle  wind  to  depend 
upon,  it  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous  that 
our  ships  should  have  made  the  passage, 
should  have  surviveil  the  deadly  intricacies 
of  the  navigation,  antl  should  have  i)iace(l 
themselves  alongside  the  Danes'  stationary 
hulks  with  scarcely  less  ease  than  hail  they 
been  propelled  by  screivs. 


offered  his  services,  and  asked  for  ten 
line-of-battie-ships  and  the  whole  of  the 
smaller  craft.  Parker  gave  him  two  more 
line-of-batlle-ships  than  he  demanded. 
During  the  council  some  of  the  members 
imagined  certain  difficulties  in  relation  to 
the  three  Powers  which  the  British  were 
to  fight  in  succession  or  all  at  once. 
Somebody  represented  the  Russians  as 
very  formidable.  Nelson  paced  the  deck 
with  disgust  and  wrath.  When  the  Swedes 
were  refiTtcd  to  as  powerful  and  dangerous, 
ho  rounded  sharply  upon  the  speaker  and 
said,  "The  more  numerous  the  better." 
And    wlicn    the     same    observation    was 
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applied  to  the  Russians,  he  said,  and 
repeated  as  often  as  the  remark  was  made, 
'*  So  much  the  better !  I  wish  there 
were  twice  as  many ;  the  easier  the  victory, 
depend  on  it."  He  afterwards  said  that 
by  this  he  referred  to  the  want  of  tactical 
knowledge  among  the  Northern  fleets. 
His  scheme  for  them  was  the  plan  he  had 
employed  at  Aboukir,  and  afterwards  at 
Trafalgar.  It  was  his  intention,  he  said, 
whenever  he  should  bring  the  Swedes  or 
Russians  to  action,  to  attack  their  van,  and 
so  win  the  battle  before  the  leewardmost 
of  their  line  could  come  to  the  rescue  of 
their  comrades.  He  used  to  say,  **  Close 
with  a  Frenchman,  but  outmanoeuvre  a 
Russian." 

On  the. night  of  the  day  of  this  council 
of  war.  Nelson  in  a  boat  personally  directed 
the  all-important  service  of  ascertaining 
the  course  of  the  upper  channel.  His 
devotion  is  marvellous,  and  beautiful,  and 
touching.  Let  us  remember  his  health, 
the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  think 
of  the  bitter  cold  of  the  March  night  upon 
those  waters.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
mind  is  not  governed  by  one's  state  of 
health.  A  man's  spirit  will  be  weakened 
by  wounds  and  pain.  Greatness  of  soul  is 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  dominating 
the  weakness  of  the  body  and  its  appeal  to 
that  innate  selfishness  which  is  the  living 
and  active  principle  of  life.  Whenever  occa- 
sion arose.  Nelson's  mighty  mind  seems 
to  have  had  the  power  of  dematerialising 
itself.  He  was  as  a  spirit  then,  and  heeded 
no  more  the  clamours  of  his  flesh  than  had 
they  been  the  whispered  fears  of  women 
on  the  eve  of  battle. 

He  shifted  his  flag  from  the  S/.  George 
to  the  Elephant^  because  of  the  latter's 
lighter  draught  of  water.  The  night  of 
the  I  St  of  April  was  dark,  portentous, 
lowering  with  the  bigness  of  tlie  fate  of 
the  morrow.  The  whole  fleet  had  anchored 
off"  Draco  Point ;  the  headmost  of  the 
enemy's  line  floated  within  two  miles. 
The  Danes  conceived  their  channel  im- 
practicable, and  contented  themselves  with 
improving  their  defences  instead  of  firing 
upon  the  British.  Through  the  dusk  of 
the  night  upon  the  calm  waters  our  guard- 
boats  slowly  moved  in  shadows,  and  Hardy, 
the  gallant  Hardy,  even  rowed  to  tlie 
enemy's  leading  ship  and  sounded  round 
her  with  a  pole  that  the  dip  of  the  lead 
might  not  be  heard. 

Nelson  gave  a  dinner-party  that  night. 

The  guests  comprised  Foley,  Hardy,  Fre- 

mantle,  Riou  ('*  the  gallant'good  Riou"), 

Admiral    (iraves,    and  a  few  others.     He 

in  high  spirits,  and  drank  to  a  leading 


wind  and  to  the  success  of  the  ensuing 
day.  When  the  Captains  had  withdrawn, 
Nelson  was  so  much  exhausted  while 
dictating  his  instructions,  that  his  servant, 
Tom  Allen,  an  eccentric  character  of  the 
Smollett  school  of  tars,  induced  him  to 
rest  in  his  cot.  He  lay  in  it  upon  the 
deck,  but  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
dictate.  By  one  o'clock  the  orders  were 
completed,  and  a  number  of  clerks  went 
to  work  to  make  copies  of  them.  All  the 
time  these  clerks  were  writing,  Nelson  was 
shouting  to  them  to  bear  a  hand.  In  fact 
it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  the  wind 
was  becoming  fair. 

The  ships  under  Nelson — twelve  sail  of 
the  line  and  a  large  number  of  small 
vessels — got  under  weigh  in  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  April,  but  scarcely  had  the  signals 
of  the  different  liners  been  made  and 
answered,  when  the  Agamemnon  grounded, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Russell  and 
Bellona  touched  and  stuck.  This  was 
crippling  the  force  to  a  degree  that  would 
have  staggered  most  men.  Nor  was  it  the 
only  misfortune.  The  Jamaica^  a  frigate 
with  a  convoy  of  gun-boats  and  small 
craft,  was  swept  astern  by  a  counter 
current,  and  signalled  her  inability  to 
proceed.  Nevertheless,  aboard  the  Ele- 
phant the  signal  to  bear  down  was  still 
kept  flying.  There  is  a  stroke  in  the 
**  Orders  for  the  Attack "  which  is 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Nelson's  charac- 
ter. He  says,  **  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  being 
subdued,  ivhich  is  expected  to  happen  at  an 
early  period l""*  Nothing  but  victory  is 
anticipated.  The  inspiration  of  triumph 
makes  every  passage  of  the  orders  ring 
with  the  conquering  note  of  the  bugle. 
And  now  here  was  one  of  the  ships,  the 
Agamemnon,  that  with  the  Desiree  and 
another  was  to  subdue  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4, 
whose  rates  were  seventy-four  and  sixty- 
four,  while  the  remainder  were  low  floating 
batteries — here  was  the  Agamemnon  ashore ' 
The  nine  remaining  ships  anchored  abreast 
of  the  Danish  hulks,  which  bristled  with 
ordnance  and  were  crowded  with  men, 
harder  to  fight  than  had  they  been  full- 
rigged  and  under  weigh,  for  they  were 
nothing  but  anchored  fortresses,  to  give 
and  receive  fires  till  one  or  the  other 
should  be  blown  to  pieces.  No  seaman- 
ship was  wanted  when  the  anchors  had 
been  let  go — nothing  but  broadside  after 
broadside,  as  swiftly  as  the  guns  could  be 
made  to  deliver  their  deadly  message. 

The  Danish  commander  was  Fischer. 
His  ship  was  the  Danmhfog,  and  Nelson 
stationed  the  Elephant  abreast  of  her. 
There  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  depth  of 
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the  water,  ami  the  action  was  undoubtedly 
pro1f>ngi-j  on  account  of  the  distance  (a 
cable's  length)  at  which  the  contending 
ship:;  were  fouglit.  I  have  said  that  no 
seamanship  was  requisite  after  tlie  ships 
had  <lroppeiI  their  anchors,  but  till  Ihat 
the  manner,  the  judgment  with  which  each 
Uritish  vessel  calculated  her  station  in 
tliose  dangerous  waters,  and,  under  ever 
diminishing  canvas,  sought  and  secured 
her  position,  was  as  superb  an  example  of 
seafaring  skill  as  may  be  anywhere  en- 
countered in  naval  history.    The  battle  was 


by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  No  visible 
impression  had  been  produced  upon  the 
enemy  by  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Prmvslein's  lire  had  proved  deadly  to 
the  Isis,  and  she  must  have  been  bom- 
barded into  fragments  but  for  the  action 
of  the  Dhirif,  by  whom  her  Danish  enemy 
was  raked.  The  Holsttin  and  the  Zealand 
were  combining  their  broadsides  in  a 
withering  fire  at  the  Monarch,  and  she  was 
suffering  severely.  Signals  of  distress 
were  flying  on  board  the  Bellona  and 
Russell,  and  the  signal  of  disablement  had 


soon  raging.  The  sheer  hulks  were  blazinp; 
away  uith  a  resolution  apparentlv  invin- 
cible. The  Danes  (vere  not  Frcnclimen  or 
.S}ianiards.  They  made  a  splendid  and  a 
terrible  enemy.  Some  of  the  decks  of 
their  ships  were  quickly  filled  with  dead, 
and  still  fresh  men  came  off  from  the 
shore  and  fought  the  guns  waist-high 
among  the  corpses. 

Captain  Riou,  observing  the  blank 
caused  by  the  stranding  of  the  three 
British  ships  of  war.  attempted  with  his 
squadron  of  frigates  to  supply  the  want. 
His  ships  were  saved  from  '' 
through  the  general  signal  of 


been  hoisted  for  some  lime  on  board  the 
Agaviemnon, 

'it  was  aliout  this  lime  that  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  on  board  his  flag-ship  the  London, 
hoisted  a  signal  for  the  action  to  cease. 
Nelson,  during  the  battle,  had  been 
walking  the  weatherside  of  the  quarter- 
deck. He  was  often  animated  in  his  con- 
versation. As  Colonel  Stewart  walked 
with  him,  a  shot  hammered  some  splinters 
cmt  of  the  mainmast.  "  It  is  warm  work," 
said  Nelson,  with  a  smile,  "and  this  day 
may  be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment." 
He  stopped  with  an  expression  which 
deeply    impressed    the    memory    of    his 
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hearer.  He  added,  **  But,  mark  you,  I 
would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thousands." 
The  signal-lieutenant  reported  the  signal 
flying  on  board  the  London,  Nelson 
seemed  not  to  heed  him.  Perhaps  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  guns — for  the  Elephant 
was  hotly  engaged  by  the  Dannebrog — he 
did  not  hear  the  officer.  The  lieutenant 
waited  for  him  to  make  a  fresh  turn  of 
the  deck,  and  said,  **  Shall  I  repeat  it,  my 
Lord  }  "  Nelson  answered,  **No;  acknow- 
ledge it."  When  the  officer  returned  to 
the  poop.  Nelson  said,  **Is  Number  i6 
still  hoisted  1 " — 16  signifying  "  For  close 
action."  **  Yes,  my  Lord."  **  Mind  you 
keep  it  so."  The  movement  of  the  stump 
of  his  right  arm  expressed  Nelson's 
agitation.  Whenever  he  was  worried  or 
excited  he  worked^  his  '*fin,"  as  the 
sailors  call  it.  Then  followed  this  con- 
versation. **  Do  you  know,"  said  he, 
addressing  Colonel  Stewart  in  a  quick 
eager  voice,  ''what's  shown  on  board 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.?"  "No," 
answered  the  Colonel.  **  Why,  to  leave 
off  action,"  exclaimed  Nelson.  **  Leave 
off  action,"  he  repeated.  "  Now,  damn 
me  if  I  do!"  Then,  turning  to  his  Captain 
(Foley),  he  exclaimed,  "  You  know,  Foley, 
I  have  only  one  eye — 1  have  a  right  to  be 
blind  sometimes,"  and  putting  the  spy- 
glass to  his  blind  eye  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
really  do  not  see  the  signal."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  thunder  of  the  contending  batteries. 
But  to  judge  what  Southey,  James,  and 
others  affirm,  it  was  prearranged  between 
Nelson  and  Parker  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  should  hoist  the  signal  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  that 
Nelson  should  take  no  notice  of  it  if  he 
chose  to  continue  the  action.  This  being 
so,  Nelson's  talk  and  his  use  of  the  spy- 
glass were  simply  a  brief  dramatisation  of 
the  incident  of  the  signal  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Colonel  Stewart,  a  soUHlt. 

The  action  was  at  its  height  when  the 
Dannebrog  was  seen  to  be  on  fire.  It  was 
also  observed  that  she  had  struck,  but 
though  a  boat  was  sent  to  take  possession, 
the  crew  meanlv,  inhumanclv,  and  con- 
trary  to  the  usnge  of  nations  and  the 
custom  of  war,  fired  at  her.  Commander 
Commodore  Fischer  had  (juitted  the  ship. 
Nelson  speaks  in  the  utmost  contempt  of 
this  man.  **  In  his  letter  he  states  that 
after  he  quitted  the  Danmbrog  she  long 
contested  the  l>:ittle.  If  so,  more  shame 
for  him  to  quit  so  many  brave  fellows. 
Hen  was  no  mananivring  :  it  7vas  down- 
"vrht  fighting,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  have 


shown  an  example  of  firmness  becoming 
the  high  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  went 
in  such  a  hurry,  if  he  went  before  she 
struck,  which  but  for  his  own  declaration 
I  can  hardly  believe,  that  he  forgot  to 
take  his  broad  pendant  with  him  ;  for  both 
pendant  and  ensign  were  struck  together." 
The  Elephant,  helped  by  the  Glatton,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  completely  silenced 
the  Dannebrog,  and  when  the  smoke  blew 
away  she  was  seen  to  be  in  flames,  drift- 
ing through  her  own  line  to  the  terror  of 
the  Danes.  The  crew  were  throwing 
themselves  out  of  the  portholes,  and  our 
boats  rescued  many  of  them.  She  then 
blew  up.  Not  yet  was  the  action  over, 
however,  though  many  of  the  hulks  and 
other  vessels  of  the  enemy  had  surrendered. 
But  it  was  found  that  our  boats  when 
despatched  to  take  possession  were 
fired  on.  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  people  who  manned  the 
hulks.  It  was  quite  plain  to  Nelson, 
however,  that  he  must  either  send  on 
shore  and  stop  this  irregular  proceeding 
of  firing  on  the  boats,  or  send  in  his  fire- 
ships  and  bum  the  prizes.  •  Walking  aft  to 
the  rudderhead  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
letter  addressed — 

**  To  THE  Brothers  of  Englishmen, 

THE  Danes. 

Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Den- 
mark when  no  longer  resisting.  But  if  the 
firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark, 
Lord  Nelson  ivill  be  obliged  to  set  on  fire  all 
the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  tvithout 
having  the  paiver  of  saving  the  brave  Danes 
7vho  have  defended  them.  Dated  on  board 
His  Britannic  Majesty s  Ship  **  Elephant,'* 
Copenhagen  Roads,  April  2nd,  1 8o  i . 

Nelson  and  Bronte, 

Vice- Ad  mi  rat,    under    the    Command    of 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker'^ 

This  letter  was  placed  in  an  envelope. 
]\Ir.  Wallis,  the  purser  of  the  Elephant, 
was  going  to  seal  it  with  a  wafer,  but 
Nelson  said  no.  It  must  be  properly 
scaled  with  wax,  otherwise  the  enemv 
would  think  it  was  written  and  despatched 
in  a  hurry.  Wallis  sent  a  man  below  for  a 
light ;  the  poor  fellow  was  killed  on  his 
way.  A  light  was  procured,  and  the  letter 
sealed.  It  was  then  sent  ashore  by  Captain 
Thesiger,  whose  knowledge  of  Copenhagen 
antl  the  Danish  language  constituted  him 
a  very  fit  officer  to  be  entrusted  with  a  flag 
of  truce.  Wallis,  in  recalling  this  incident, 
speaks  of  Nelson  as  dressed  in  a  plain  sort 
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of  bine  greatcoat,  epaulets,  or  gold  lace. 
On  his  breast  were  his  several  orders,  and 
he  wore  a  plain  cocked  hat.  Thus  we  get 
a  picture  of  this  wonderful  little  man  stand- 
ing at  the  nidderhead  leisurely  writing  and 
leisurely  sealing  a  letter  to  the  Danes. 

But  the  might  of  England  flush 'd 

To  anticipate  the  scene ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  nish*d 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"  Hearts  of  Oak !  "  our  Captains  cried ;  when 

each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
or  the  sun. 

Again !  again  !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back. 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom. 

Then  ceased,  and  all  is  wail 

As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail, 

Or  in  conflagration  pale 

Light  the  gloom. 

While  the  boat  bearing  the  flag  of  truce 
was  absent,  the  ships  of  the  enemy's  line 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Trekroner  struck. 
Some  time  after  three  o'clock  Lindholm, 
returning  with  the  flag  of  truce,  ordered 
the   Crown  Battery  to   cease   firing,  and 
.  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  fiercest  actions 
recorded  in  the  history  of  slaughter  came 
to  an  end  after  the  duration  of  about  five 
hours.     The  Prince  of  Denmark's  letter 
asked   Lord  Nelson    for  his  reasons   for 
sending  his  message.     The   answer  was 
that  the  British  Admiral  acted  only  in  the 
interests  of    humanity.      This   has  been 
unfairly    questioned    by    certain    Danish 
writers,  who  seem  to  forget  that  Lindholm 
expressly  wrote  to  Nelson  that,   **As  to 
your  Lordship's  motives  for  sending  a  flag 
of  truce  to  our  Government,  it  can  never 
be  misconstrued,  and  your  subsequent  con- 
duct has  sufficiently  shown  that  humanity  is 
alwaysthe  companion  of  true  valour."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Nelson  was  correct 
in  stating  that  the  Danish  line  of  defence 
to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  Islands  was 
much  stronger  and  more  numerous  than 
the   British.      We   had  only   five   sail   of 
seventy-fours,  two  sixty- fours,  two  fifties, 
and   one  frigate  engaged.      Seven  shells 
were  thrown  into  the  Arsenal  by  a  bomb- 
vessel.     Niebuhr,  the  historian,  who  was 
in  Copenhagen  during  the  battle,  says  that 
Nelson's  conduct  was  absurdly  undignified, 
and  that   the   English    ships  of  the  line 
struck  but  could  not  be  taken.     He  also 
says  that  we  burnt  a  number  of  our  own 
disabled  ships,  and  owned  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  two  thousand  men.    Is  Niebuhr 
read   in  this  age  .-*    It  may  be   supposed 


that  he  was  in  a  cellar  out  of  harm's  way, 
or  at  a  safe  distance  from  shell  and  cannon 
ball  under  some  suburban  roof;  thus 
situated  he  would  catch  the  flying  rumours 
as  they  passed  and  make  notes  and  history 
of  them. 

To  provide  against  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
the  British  fleet  weighed  anchor  in  suc- 
cession. The  Monarch  grounded,  but  the 
Ganges^  by  fouling,  floated  her.  The 
Defiance  and  Elephant  went  ashore  and 
stuck.  The  Elephant  floated  at  eight  that 
night,  but  Nelson,  after  visiting  the  London ^ 
repaired  on  board  the  St.  George, 

Here  is  presented  a  curious  picture. 
The  night  has  come  down  upon  the  waters, 
but  all  is  hushed  ;  the  stillness  is  accentu- 
ated by  memory  of  the  thunders  of  the 
day;  the  wet  lips  of  the  brine  sip  the' 
dusky  sides  of  the  motionless  man-of-war, 
looming  her  lofty  heights  into  shadow. 
Nelson  sits  in  the  cabin  of  the  St.  George. 
He  is  alone,  and  writing  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hamilton.  **  My  dearest  friend,"  he  says, 
"that  same  Deity  who  has  on  so  many 
occasions  protected  Nelson  has  once  more 
crowned  his  endeavours  with  complete 
success."  He  writes  more  to  the  same 
efft'ct,  then  shifts  his  helm  for  a  poetical 
cruise.  Whether  thev  are  his  own  or  the 
lines  of  somebody  else  I  do  not  know ; 
they  are  certainly  indifferent  enough  to  be 
Nelson's,  whose  flights  of  fancy  make  on 
the  whole  but  an  ill  figure,  though  in  sen- 
tentious utterance  and  in  the  capacity  of 
delivering  a  weighty  sentiment  in  tersi^ 
and  memorable  form,  few  are  his  equals. 
These  are  the  lines — 

Lord  Nelson  to  His  Guardian  Angel. 

From  my  best  cable  tho'  I  'm  forced  to  part, 
I  leave  my  Anchor  in  my  AugePs  heart ; 
Love,  like  a  pilot,  shall  the  pledge  defend. 
And  for  a  prong  his  happiest  quiver  lend. 

Answer  of  Lord  Nelson's  Guardian 

Angel. 

Go    where    you    list,    each    thought    of    Angel's 

(Emma)  soul 
Shall  follow  you  from  Indus  to  the  Pole  : 
Eiist,  west,    north,  south,  our   minds  shall   never 

part, 
Your  Angel's  loadstone  shall  be  Nelson's  heart. 
Farewell,  and  o  'er  the  wide,  wide  sea 
Bright  glory's  course  pursue. 
And  adverse  winds  to  love  and  me 
Prove  fair  to  fame  and  you: 
And  when  the  dreaded  hour  of  battle  's  nigh 
Your  Angel's  heart,  which  trembles  at  a  sigh, 
By  your  superior  danger  bolder  grown, 
Shall  dauntless  placL*  itself  before  your  own, 
Happy,  thrice  happv,  should  her  fond  heart  prove 
A  shield  to  Valour,  Constancy,  and  Love. 

***6V.  Gforge'  April  md,  i%oi ,() o'clock  at 
night.    Very  tired  after  a  hard-Joiight  battle,** 
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SERENA    ANN'S    FIRST    VALENTINE. 


By   MARY    E.   WILKINS. 


SAINT  VALENTINE'S  DAY  came  on 
a  Thursday  that  year.  Tuesday,  the 
twelfth,  was  ver}'  warm,  almost  spring- 
like ;  people  listened  involuntarily  for 
bluebirds  and  robins,  and  looked  at  the 
elm-branches  against  the  sky,  as  if  they 
expected  to  see  leaves.  All  that  winter, 
so  far,  had  been  a  ver}-  mild  one.  That 
morning  Serena  Ann  Wells  had  found 
two  lady's  delights  blooming  in  a  sheltered 
spot  near  the  doorstep  in  the  south  yard, 
and  carried  them  to  school  to  give  the 
teacher.  The  scholars  crowded  up  to  the 
desk  to  see  them,  and  the  teacher  said  she 
would  call  them  her  valentine.  That  set 
Serena  Ann  to  thinking.  After  school 
began  she  wrote  a  little  note — it  was 
against  the  rules,  but  her  curiosity  was 
suddenly  too  much  for  her — on  her  slate, 
and  held  it  under  cover  of  her  desk,  so 
Tabitha  Green,  who  sat  next,  could  read. 

"  Did  you  ever  hav  a  valentin  ?  "  she 
inquired  in  plain  round  characters. 
Serena  Ann's  penmanship  was  unusually 
good,  but  she  was  a  naturally  poor  speller. 
Tabitha  nodded.  Serena  Ann  looked 
impressed.  Presently  Tabitha  wrote  on 
her  own  slate  one  word,  "  You."  She 
omitted  the  interrogation  point,  which  she 
could  not  make  very  well.  Instead,  she 
raised  her  eyebrows,  which  was  really 
more  eloquent. 

Serena  Ann  shook  her  head.  Tabitha 
Green  held  up  one  hand,  with  fingers  and 
thumb  spread,  and  the  other  with  the 
small  index  finger  extended,  and  the 
fingers  and  thumb  curled  under  ;  that 
meant  that  she  had  received  six  valentines. 
Serena  Ann  began  to  write  on  her  slate 
again ;  when,  suddenly,  soft  folds  of  blue 
cashmere  swept  against  her  face,  and  a 
slim  white  hand  reached  out  for  the  slate. 
The  teacher.  Miss  Coinelia  Little,  had 
cone  softly  to  her  other  side.  "Com- 
municating, Serena  Ann  }''  inquired  -\Iiss 
Little   gently.     Miss   Little    never    raised 


nor  quickened  her  voice,  still  she  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  strict  teacher. 

Serena  Ann  gave  a  little  sigh,  which 
was  almost  a  sob,  of  assent.  The  teacher 
held  up  the  slate,  and  read :  **  Were  they 
pretty  }  " 

The  scholars  craned  their  necks  to  see. 
Serena  Ann's  writing  was  so  large  and 
plain  that  those  who  sat  near  could  read 
easily.  There  was  a  chuckle,  which  Miss 
Little  quieted  instantly  with  a  look. 
**  Were  you  communicating  also  ? "  she 
said  to  Tabitha  Green. 

**Yes,  Ma'am,"  replied  Tabitha  dis- 
consolately. 

**  Hold  up  your  slate." 

Tabitha  obeyed.  I'here  was  nothing 
on  the  slate,  however.  Tabitha  was  very 
quick  :  she  had  erased  the  **  You  "  with  as 
much  speed  as  she  had  lowered  her  inter- 
rogative eyebrows. 

**  You  may  write  what  you  had  on  the 
slate  over  again,"  said  Miss  Little  with 
quiet  decision.     And  Tabitha  wrote. 

Then  the  two  little  girls  were  bidden  to 
go  out  in  front  of  the  school,  and  there 
they  stood  for  half  an  hour  with  their  slates 
suspended  from  their  necks  by  twine 
strings,  hanging  over  their  pinafores  like 
breastplates. 

Tabitha  did  not  mind  the  punishment 
half  as  much  as  Serena  Ann  did.  She  was 
rather  a  privileged  character,  both  at  home 
and  in  school,  and  was  sustained  under 
correction  bv  an  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  around  her. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl,  with  long, 
smooth,  yellow  curls  tied  back  with  a  blue 
ribbon,  and  exceedingly  pink  cheeks.  She 
looked,  as  she  stood  there,  at  her  mates, 
and  received  open  glances  of  commiser- 
ation from  the  girls  and  shamefaced  ones 
from  the  boys.  She  toed  out  prettily,  with 
one  dainty  little  foot  pointing  out  from  the 
hollow  of  the  other,  clasped  her  hands 
meekly,  and  saw  with  great  complacency 
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herself     ri' fleeted     in     her     schoolmates' 
eyes.      Taliitha     Green,      child     though 
she    was,    was    almost    impenetrable     to 
punishment.    But  poor  Serena  Ann  raised 
her   blue  pinafore  with  her  little  piteous 
hands    to    her    face     and     sobbed,    and 
sobbed,  and  sobbed,  and  shook  as  if  she 
were  taught  in  a  very  whirlwind  of  grief. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  stood  in 
the  floor,  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been 
punished    in  school,  and    she   had    given 
two   lady's    delights   to   the   teacher  that 
very  morning.     Somehow,  that  last  stung 
her  worst  of  all.     It  was,  to  her,  the  first 
prick  of  the  serpent's  tooth  of  ingratitude. 
It   seemed   to    her   that  if  she    were  the 
teacher,  and  a  Httie  s'""'  ^^^^  brought  her 
flowers   in    February,  when   flowers    were 
scarce,    she     would    not 
have    made    her     stand 
in   the    floor    for    a   first 
offence.     Then  there  was 
another  reason  for  Serena 
Ann's  grief;  her  Grand- 
father Judd  had  promised 
her  a  book  if  she   were 
not    punished   in  school 
all  that  )'car. 

'•'J'here    is  no  use    in 
offering    her    a     reward, 
father ;      she     never     is 
punished,"  Serena  Ann's 
mother  had  said  proudly, 
and     Serena     Ann     had 
heard     her.       Now     she 
would  lose  the  book,  and 
her  grandfather   and 
mother     would    lose    all 
confidence  in  her,  and 
all    through    her   curi- 
osity about  valentines, 
and  she  had  never  even 
had  one. 

She  sobbed  so  hard 
that    she    disturljed    the 
school ;    she  was   almost 

Mi,ss  Little  came  and 
took  her  gently  by  the 
arm.  She  pitied  her  so 
that  she  wished  she  had 
not  made  her  stand  in 
the  floor,  and  yet  it  would 
not  do  for  her  to   yield. 

whispered,     "you     must  xi 

cabn  j'ourself,  anil  n 


le 


if  1 


I  shall  have  to  send 
;  quiet." 


It  would  be  more  than  Sert 
r,  lo  bi:  sent  home  from 
;  quieted  her  sobs  with   a   cor 


effort.  After  a  while  she  peered  piti- 
fully over  her  pinafore,  and  her  tearful 
eyes  met  Johnny  Starr's  compassionate 
ones. 

Johnny  Starr  was  a  new  boy,  whose 
parents  had  moved  into  Serena  Ann's 
neighbourhood  the  summer  before.  He 
was  a  pretty,  quiet  bo)-,  and  Serena  Ann's 
mother  had  told  his  mother  that  she 
had  just  as  soon  have  him  come  over  to 
see  Serena  .\nn  as  a  girl.  Serena  Ann  her- 
self thought  him  almost  as  good  as  a  girl. 
She  went  coasting  and  sliding  with  him — he 
was  better  than  a  girl  in  that  sort  of  sport, 
because  he  always  dragged  her  up  hill  on 
her  sled,  and  that  another  girl  would  not 
do.  johnny  Starr  had  even  been  known 
to    play    dolls   to    please     Serena   Ann, 


although  he  had  made  her  promise  never 
to  tell  the  other  boys. 

Now  when  Serena  .^nn  met  his  hand- 
some brown  ey.'s  she  felt  a  eiimlVirting 
sense    of  championship.      Johnny   Starr. 
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moreover,  pave  his  hoail  an  indignant  jerk 
towards  Miss  I.iltlc,  which  Hid  her  good, 
though  she  loved  Miss  I.iltlc. 

Recess  came  soon  after  the  girls  were 
released  from  their  position  in  the  floor, 
and  everybody  went 
out,  the  weather  was 
so  warm.  Johnny 
Starr  foIloHed  Serena 
Ann  into  the  north- 
east corner  of  the 
school-jard,  where  there 
was  a  little  clump  of 
pine-trees. 

He  took  out  his  jack- 
knife,  and  began  cutting 


■■J.   S."   i 


a   pine- 


year — stranger  things  have  happened," 
Miranda  remarked  meaningly,  as  she 
turned  away. 

"  I  don't  believe  but  what  she  'II  send 
you  one,"  whispered  Tabitha  Green,  and 


trunk,  as    if    that 
what  he  had  come  there 
for. 

"  Say,  what  did  you 
ivrite  that  about — what 
did  she  send  you  out 
in  the  floor  for .-' "  he 
whispered,    as    he    cut 

Serena  Ann  explained. 

"It's  mean,"  de- 
clared johnny  Starr. 
"  Say,  Serena  Ann " 

"What?" 

"It's    too   warm    to  he  was  bet 

go  sliding  after  school, 
we'd  slump  through,  and  there  ain't 
enough  snow  to  coast  on.  If  you  non't 
say  anjthing  about  it,  and  your  mother's 
willing,  I  'd  jest  as  lief  come  over  and  play 
dolls." 

Serena  Ann  smiled  gratefully  at  him. 
It  seemed  to  her,  at  that  moment,  that 
he  was  better  than  a  girl.  Then  Johnny 
Starr  snapped  his  jack-knife  together,  and 
went  ofl^  to  the  other  boys,  and  Tabitha 
Green  3nd  Miranda  Sail,  the  doctor's 
daughter,  joined  Serena  Ann.  Miranda 
was  one  of  the  big  girls,  very  bright-eyed 
and  red-cheeked.  She  was  quite  a  belle, 
and  a  power  in  the  school.  She  wore 
finer  clothes  than  any  other  girl,  too,  and 
looped  up  her  black  curls  with  a  comb, 
and  had  spending-money. 

She  put  a  plump,  protecting  arm  around 
Serena  Ann. 

"  Don't  you  feel  bad  one  bit,"  said  she. 
"  I  had  stood  in  the  floor  dozens  of  times 
before  I  was  as  old  as  you.  Didn't  jou 
ever  have  a  valentine,  Serena  Ann .-' " 

Serena  Ann  shook  her  head  and  looked 
up  gratefully  into  the  girl's  handsome 
glowing  face.  No  words  could  express 
her  admiration  for  Miranda, 

"Well,    maybe    you'll     get    one    this 


Serena  Ann  was  seized  with  delightful 
though  tremulous  anticipation. 

She  looked  across  at  Miranda,  after 
school  began,  and  thought  that  she  must 
be  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole 
world. 

Serena  Ann's  spirits  revived  as  the  fore- 
noon wore  on.  She  was  perfect  in  her 
arithmetic,  did  an  example  on  the  black- 
board which  no  one  else  could  do,  and 
she  went  to  the  head  in  the  spelling-class. 
At  noon  the  teacher  called  her  to  the  desk, 
gave  her  a  seed-cake  out  of  her  own 
dinner -basket,  and  told  her  how  sorry  she 
had  felt  to  be  obhged  to  punish  her,  when 
she  had  always  been  such  a  good  girl, 
and  Serena  Ann,  though  she  wept  a  little 
more,  was  sweetly  comfortetl. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  suggested  that 
her  Grandfather  Judd  might  be  willing, 
since  it  was  onlj-  the  twelfth  of  February, 
to  let  her  start  afresh  in  her  efforts  to  win 
the  book,  and  Serena  Ann  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  would.  She  could  not  remember 
that  her  grandfather  had  ever  refused  her 
anything.  Her  mother  often  said  that  she 
feared  he  wouki  spoil  her. 

Serena  Ann  had,  during  all  the  rest  of 
that  <iay,  a  vague  impression  of  a  kindly 
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intent  toward  her  from  everybody.  vShe 
could  not  have  expressed  it  plainly,  but 
she  felt  a  delightful  surprise,  as  if  she  had 
a  present,  when  people  looked  at  her, 
especially  Johnny  Starr,  and  the  teacher, 
Miranda,  and  her  cousin  Sam  Wells,  who 
was  one  of  the  biggest  boys  in  school — 
quite  a  young  man — and,  when  she  got 
home,  her  Grandfather  Judd. 

Her  grandfather,  of  his  own  accord, 
proposed  giving  her  another  trial  to  win 
his  offered  reward.  **  Might  just  as  well 
call  it  the  year  begins  the  thirteenth  of 
February  as  the  first  of  January,"  said  he, 
and  Serena  Ann  was  radiant.  Then  her 
father  asked  if  she  didn't  want  to  go  a 
sleigh-ride  with  him.  He  had  to  go  to 
the  grist-mill  before  supper. 

'*The  two  will  spoil  that  child,"  Mrs. 
Wells  said,  when  Serena  Ann  had  gone  to 
put  on  her  hood  and  hat.  '*  By  good 
rights  she  ought  to  be  punished  at  home 
when  she  has  been  punished  at  school, 
and  here  they  are  rewarding  her."  How- 
ever, if  the  truth  had  been  told,  Serena 
Ann's  mother  would  have  much  preferred 
to  punish  the  teacher.  When  Serena  Ann 
came  in,  all  ready  for  her  sleigh-ride,  she 
looked  at  the  soft  innocent  face  peeping 
out  of  the  red  hood,  and  wondered  in- 
dignantly how  Miss  Little  could  have 
punished  such  a  dear  child  for  a  first 
offence. 

Grandfather  Judd  turned  to  her  when 
the  sleigh-bells  had  jingled  out  of  the 
yard.  **  Tell  you  one  thing,  Maria," 
said  he,  **that  child's  goin'  to  have  a 
valentine  to  pay  for  havin'  so  much 
trouble." 

**  Now,  father,  I  don't  know.  I  'm 
afraid  it 's  kind  of  foolish '* 

"No,  it  ain't  foolish,  either.  Child's 
been  cryin'  her  eyes  out." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  she  has  been  crying ; 
her  eyes  were  red,  and  she  cries  easy," 
admitted  her  mother.  **  I  don't  like  to 
have  her  enter,  she  is  so  nervous." 

"  She 's  goin'  to  have  the  handsomest 
valentine  in  Solomon  Badger's  store," 
declared  Grandfather  Judd,  rising  as  he 
spoke. 

**  Now,  father,  don't  you  go  to  paying 
all  creation  for  it ;  a  cheap  one  will  please 
her  just  as  well,"  charged  his  daughter  ; 
but  she  got  his  great-coat  and  cap  and 
mittens  for  him  with  alacrity. 

Grandfather  Judd  was  a  heavy  man,  and 
subject  to  rheumatism,  which  seized  him 
in  his  right  knee  before  he  had  gone  far 
on  the  snowy  ground.  He  limped  stiff 
and  painfully  on,  however.  Solomon 
Badger's    little    store    was    about    half  a 


mile  distant,  and  when  he  got  there  he 
had  to  sit  down  and  get  his  breath  before 
he  looked  at  the  valentines. 

There  was  quite  a  stock  of  valentines 
in  the  boxes  on  the  counter,  and  Solomon 
Badger's  grandson,  'Lonzo,  was  waiting  to 
sell  them.  The  trade  had  been  quite  brisk 
since  morning,  though  it  was  the  day 
before  Valentine's  Day. 

'Lonzo  Badger  waited  for  Grandfather 
Judd  to  inspect  the  valentines,  and  sucked 
a  lemon-stick  the  while.  'Lonzo  was 
fifteen,  very  stout,  and  considered  not 
very  bright.  However,  he  could  sell 
valentines,  for  the  prices  were  all  marked 
on  the  backs,  and  his  grandfather  was  not 
afraid  to  trust  him.  Solomon  Badger's 
eyes  were  poor,  and  his  granddaughter, 
Sophia,  'Lonzo's  sister,  though  she  was 
called  **  bright  enough,"  was  decidedly 
uncertain,  and  more  given  to  thinking 
about  her  mittens  and  her  curls  than  a 
good  trade.  So  when  Solomon  Badger 
could  press  'Lonzo  into  service  with  safety 
he  was  glad  to  do  so. 

Presently  Grandfather  Judd  got  up  with 
an  effort  and  went  over  to  look  at  the 
valentines.  One  immediately  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  much  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest there,  a  beautiful  combination  of 
lace  paper,  embossed  doors,  roses,  and 
angels. 

"How  much  is  this  one.^"  inquired 
Grandfather  Judd. 

"  Marked  on  the  back,"  mumbled 
'Lonzo,  sucking  his  lemon-drop. 

Grandfather  Judd  looked,  and  saw  that 
the  valentine  was  marked  fifty  cents.    That 

w 

seemed  to  him  rather  an  extravagant  price. 
He  made  up  his  mind  never  to  tell  how 
much  he  gave,  and  to  scratch  out  the 
mark.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation :  it  was  so  decidedly  the  handsomest 
valentine  there. 

He  bought  it  and  started  out'  with  it ; 
then  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  He 
remembered  that  the  post-office  was  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther,  that  his  rheum- 
atism was  bad,  and  that  it  was  a  day  too 
early  to  post  the  valentine.  He  remem- 
bered, also,  that  his  son-in-law  was  going 
to  Westdale  to  trade  a  cow  the  next 
day,  and  that  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
convenient  to  get  to  the  |.)ost-olfice  before 
Valentine's  Day ;  so  he  gave  'Lonzo 
Badger  five  cents,  toki  him  to  buy  a  one- 
cent  stamp  for  the  valentine  and  put  it  in 
the  office  the  next  day,  and  he  might  keep 
the  remaining  four  cents  for  himself. 
*'  Guess  he's  smart  enough  for  that,"  said 
the  old  man  to  himself  as  he  toiled  home. 
He  never  reflected  that  the  envelope  was 
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not    directed   and   that   he   had  not   told  the  shojt   whcni   his  favourite  sweetmeat 

'Lonzo  for  whom  it  was  intended.  was  on  sate,  and  bought  one.     As  for  the 

As   for  'Lonzo,  there  was  a  certain  kind  valentine,  he  liail  taken  that  out  from  the 

of    retl -and -white  peppermint    confection  envek)pe  and  placed  it  back  in  stock, 

which    he    verj-  much    favoured,    called  a  It   was  about    half-past   seven    o'clock 

kiss.      Five  cents  would  just  purchase  one.  when    !\Iiss     Little,    the    school-teacher. 


His  appetite  for  sweets  was  abnormal,  and  came  in    with   the  young  man   who  was 

his  conscience  somewhat  ^JiLg^ish,  possibly  payini;   her  attention,      'i'hey    had    been 

as  a  result.  taking  a  liltle  stroll  in  the  moonlight,  and 

He  put  Grandfather  liidd's  live  cents  in  she  had    been  telling   him    hoiv  she  had 

his  pocket,  and  as  soon  as  his  grandfather  punishial    that    dear    litlle     Serena    Ann 

finished  supper  and  came  in  lo  tend  store.  Wells  for   whis]]erini;  about   a  valentine  ; 

he  slipped   out,  raced   donn  the  road  to  hoiv    sorry    she   «as,    and    how   she  had 
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wished  to  send  her  a  valentine,  to  atone- 


and  the  young  man  had  been  thinking 
how  sweet  and  tender-hearted  she  must  be. 

Miss  Little  at  once  selected  the  same 
valentine  which  had  pleased  Grandfather 
Judd. 

**  This  is  the  prettiest,"  said  she.  "  I 
will  take  this."  She  furthermore  decided, 
as  (Grandfather  Judd  had  done,  that,  since 
it  was  a  day  too  soon,  and  there  might 
be  difficulty  about  having  the  valentine 
posted  if  she  took  it  home,  she  would  leave 
it  at  the  store  and  have  it  sent  from  there. 

**  I  suppose  some  of  you  will  be  going 
to  the  post-office  to-morrow  }  "  said  she. 

**  Oh,  yes,  Ma'am,"  replied  Solomon 
Badger,  blinking  at  her  :  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  who  she  was. 

The  school  -  teacher  did  not  repeat 
Grandfather  Judd*s  mistake,  but  she  made 
one  of  her  own.  She  borrowed  a  pen  and 
ink  of  Solomon  Badger,  and  carefully 
directed  the  envelope  which  was  to  hold 
the  valentine  to  Miss  Serena  Ann  Dodd, 
Riggsvillc,  N.Y. 

Dodd  was  the  name  of  the  young  man 
who  was  waiting  upon  the  school-teacher, 
and  when  she  married  him  she  was  to  go 
to  Riggsville,  N.Y.,  to  live. 

After  the  envelope  was  directed.  Miss 
Little  gave  Solomon  Badger  a  penny  to 
buy  a  stamp,  and  she  and  Mr.  Dodd  bade 
him  good  evening  and  wcnt«<llit.  After 
they  had  gone,  Solomon  Badger  spied  the 
envelope ,  discovered  that  the  valentine 
was  not  inclosed,  and  began  to  search  for 
the  one  she  had  chosen.  He  held  up 
many  to  the  light,  and  finally  thought  he 
had  it,  but  he  was  mistaken.  It  was  quite 
another  valentine  than  the  one  Miss  Little 
had  purchased  which  was  posted  next 
day,  went  to  Riggsville,  N.Y.,  and  finally 
brought  up  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  where 
it  must  be  now. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  the  valentine 
was  sold  for  the  third  time  to  Miranda 
Sail.  She  came  in  with  another  girl, 
Lottie  (joodwin,  and  both  had  their  heads 
together  over  some  valentines  which  Lottie 
had  received,  early  as  it  was.  They  were 
so  much  interested  in  them  that  Miranda 
did  not  hurry  about  her  purchase,  but 
finally  she  selected  the  same  valentine 
which  had  suited  Grandfather  Judd  and 
Miss  Little,  and  addressed  the  envelope 
j)roperly  this  time,  and  gave  it  to  Lottie 
(ioodwin  to  post,  because  her  way  home 
lay  past  the  office.  Miranda  never  thought 
about  its  being  a  day  too  soon. 

The  girls  parted  at  Solomon  Badger's 
door,  Miranda  going  one  way  and  Lottie 
another. 


Lottie  put  the  new  valentine  in  a  silk 
bag  which  she  carried  on  her  arm.  It 
contained,  also,  her  other  valentines  which 
she  had  just  received.  When  she  reacfied 
the  office  it  was  closed,  and  she  had  to 
deposit  the  valentine  in  the  outside  letter- 
box on  the  door.  It  was  dark,  and  just 
then  she  caught  sight  of  a  man  coming, 
and  that  startled  her.  Thus  it  happened 
that  she  drew  out  of  her  silk  bag  Serena 
Ann's  new  valentine,  and  one  of  her  old 
ones ;  dropped  the  old  one  in  the  letter- 
box and  the  new  one  on  the  snow,  and 
sped  along  home,  never  dreaming  what  she 
had  done. 

The  next  morning  Serena  Ann's  cousin, 
Sam  Wells,  drove  over  from  the  east 
village,  where  he  lived,  ver)'  early,  in  order 
to  get  the  horse  shod  before  school,  and, 
passing  the  post-office,  saw  something 
white  on  a  snow-bank.  He  stopped,  got 
out,  whoaing  all  the  time  because  his  horse 
was  restive,  and  investigated.  **  I  declare, 
it 's  a  valentine  !  "  cried  Sam  Wells.  He 
tried  to  pick  it  up,  but  it  was  frozen  down. 
There  had  been  quite  a  thaw  the  day 
before,  and  the  weather  had  grown  colder 
during  the  night.  Sam  was  very  careful, 
but  he  had  to  leave  the  addressed  part  of 
the  envelope  in  the  snow\ 

He  got  in  the  sleigh,  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  examined  the  valentine  as  he 
went  along.  **  Declare,  I  *11  take  it  in  to 
Badger's,  and  if  they  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  I  '11  send  it  to  Serena  Ann," 
said  he. 

Sam  Wells  went  to  Solomon  Badger's 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  school-time, 
and  found  Sophia  in  attendance.  She 
blushed  and  smiled  when  he  entered.  She 
considered  Sam  quite  a  desirable  beau. 

**  Hullo,  Sophia,"  said  he,  **  ever  see 
this  before  }  " 

Sophia  bent  her  pink  face  over  the 
valentine,  then  raised  it.  **  No,  I  guess 
not,"  said  she,  looking  up  in  Sam's  face. 

"  Look  sharp  and  see "     . 

*'  I  did  look  sharp." 

**  No,  you  didn't.  You  were  looking 
at  me." 

**  You  great  conceited  boy,  you  !  I  '11 
never  speak  to  you  again." 

**  Well,  you  did,"  returned  Sam  honestly. 
'*  Did  you  ever  see  it  before,  Sophia  ?  I 
found  it  out  by  the  post-office.  I  thought 
if  you  knew  an}thing  about  it,  if  it  came 
from  here,  I  would  bring  it  back,  but  if 
vou  didn't  I  'd  send  it  to  my  cousin,  Serena 
Ann." 

**  I  never  set  eyes  on  it  before,"  replied 
Sophia  shortly.  But  she  still  smiled 
coquettishly  at  Sam. 
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"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  buy  an  envelope, 
and  I  wish  you'd  address  it " 

"Address  it  yourself,"  Sophia  inter- 
rupt'ed  saucily. 

"  Now,  Sophia,  my  hands  are  cold,  and 
I  can't  write  fine  enough  to  go  on  a  val- 
entine.    You  "do  it  and  send  it  down  to 


a  young  man  from  the  east  village  came  in 
and  asked  her  to  go  a  little  way  for  a  drive. 
Sophia  called  her  grandfather  in  to  mind 
the  store,  got  herself  ready,  jumped  into 
the  sleigh  uilh  the  young  man,  and  was 
away.  And  that  was  the  last  she  thought 
of  Sam  Welis  and  Serena  Ann's  valentine. 


THE 


0   FOK  THE   THIRD  TIME  TO 


the  office  by  'Lonzo ;  that 's  a  good  girl. 
1  've  got  to  hurry,  because  it's  schooltime, 
too." 

"Well,"  said  Sophia,  with  a  pout  of 
sham  reluctance.    "  Leave  it  here,  then." 

And  Sam  left  the  valentine,  and  a  penny 
for  postage,  with  the  envelope  which  he 
had  selected,  and  hastily  went  his  way. 
Sophia  took  up  the  envelope  to  address  it, 
and  then  a  sleigh  stopped  at  the  door,  and 

No.  165-     June  1897 


Her  grandfather  struck  the  envelope  when 
he  came  in,  discovered  the  valentine  in  it. 
took  it  out,  and  returned  it  to  its  old  place. 
It  was  not  sold  again  until  after  school 
that  night,  and  then  Johnny  Starr  was  the 
purchaser.  He  had  shaken  the  iron 
savings  bank  in  which  he  had  deposited 
his  money,  earned  by  selling  berries  the 
summer  before,  until  he  got  fifty-two  cents, 
all  in  pennies.    He  gave  them  to  Solomon 
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Badger  for  the  valentine  and  an  envelope, 
and  watched  anxiously  while  the  old  man 
counted  them — it  took  him  a  long  while. 
Then  he  trudged  off  with  his  purchase. 
There  was  no  question  of  posting  it  in 
Johnny  Starr's  mind,  because  he  had  not 
shaken  out  enough  pennies  to  buy  a  stamp. 
He  gave  it  to  Serena  Ann  the  next 
morning,  before  school,  slipping  it  into 
her  hands  when  nobody  was  looking, 
Serena  Ann  looked  at  it,  coloured  high, 
then  turned  white.  She  was  almost  ready 
to  cry.     To 


such  a  val- 
entine I  She 
showed  it  to 
one,  then 
another.  By 
noon  everj- 
body  in 
school  had 
seen 


alentine, 
teacher  and 
all.  "Johnny 


admitted 
innocently, 
with  a  grate- 
ful, loving 
glance  at 
Johnny. 

"Who  did 
you  say 
gave  It  you, 
Serena 
Ann  ?"  asked  Sam  Wells 


"Johnny  Starr,"  Sam  Wells  whistled. 
At  noon  Miss  Little  called  her  up  to  the 
desk  and  questioned  her.  Then  she  called 
up  Johnny  Starr  and  asked  where  he  got 
the  valentine.  "At  Mr.  Solomon  Badger's," 
replied  Johnny  stoutly.  Serena  Ann  did 
not  know  what  it  all  meant.  She  was 
bewildered  when  Miranda  Sail  and  Lottie 
Goodwin  and  the  other  big  girls  came  to 
her  at  afternoon  recess  and  told  her  that 
Miranda  gave  her  that  valentine  and  not 
Johnny.  She  was  more  bewildered  when 
she  got  home  and  found  that  her  Grand- 


father Judd  had  given  it  to  her.  It  began 
to  seem  to  poor  little  Serena  Ann  as  if 
everything  was  out  of  proportion  and 
topsy  -  turvy,  and  people  were  behaving 
like  fairy  stories.  However,  Serena  Ann 
was  not  the  only  person  who  was  bewild- 
ered. Her  elders  were  as  much  nonplussed 
as  she.  For  several  days  the  whole  village 
was  in  a  turmoil  over  Serena  Ann's  valen- 
tine. Everj-body  questioned  wildly  who 
had  or  had  not  bought  it.     Johnny  Starr 


s  accused  of  stealing  i 


Sam  Wells  for 
finding  it 
and  keeping 

fully,  and 
both      were 

acquitted. 
Sam,  be- 
cause he 
did  not 
seem  to 
have  kept 
it  after  all, 
and  Johnny 
because  of 
the 


ony 


of 


"  EVER  SEEN  THIS  BEFORE?" 


tilh  an  astonished 


parents 
and  Solo- 
mon Badger. 
'L  o  n  z  o 
Badger  was 
discovered 
to  be  guilty 
of  petty 
dishonesty, 
and  whipped 
with  a  birch 
stick,  but 
that  did  not  go  far  toward  the  solution  of 
the  whole  mystery.  Some  of  it  was  always 
dark  in  the  minds  of  the  village.  It  seemed 
unquestionable  that  one  valentine  had  been 
sold  several  times,  and  Solomon  Badger 
offered  to  refund  the  mone)-.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  was  due, 
and  he  was  poor,  so  all  concerned  refused 
any  restitution. 

At  all  events,  Serena  .\nn  had  her 
valentine — her  first  one.  .\nd  she  never 
had  any  doubt  as  to  who  had  given  it  to 
her.  It  was  Johnny  Starr,  and  he  had 
bought  it  with  his  huckleberry  money, 
which  he  had  shaken  out  of  his  iron  bank. 
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IT  is  a  fine  position — the  editorial  chair 
of  a  great  daily  journal.    The  time 
has  gone  for  all  the  glamour  which  once 
secured  for  Mr,  DelEine,  of  the  Times,  the 
attentions  alike  of  courtiers  and  statesmen. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  at  least  a  good  half- 
dozen  posts  in  English  journalism  which 
represent  an  immense  amount  of  power 
and    of    authority. 
Public    opinion    is 
not    as   easily   in- 
fluenced as  it  was, 
but    it    is    largely 
influenced     by    its 
daily  Press.     It  is 
curious  to  note  how 
many  of  the   men 
who  are  exercising 
this  kind  of  influ- 
ence are  under  forty 
gars  of  age.     Mr. 
uckle,   I    believe, 
was     considerably 
under   that    age 
when  he  took  the 
editorial    chair    of 
the  Times,  and  to- 
day the  editors  of 
the   Morning  Post, 
the  Daily  News, 
and   the    Daily 
Chronicle     are     all 
young    men.      Mr. 
Massingham,    of 
%\ie  Daily  ChmnicU, 
is   still,   indeed,  u 

some  way  below 
forty,  and  in  appearance  he  has  all  the 
signs  of  a  most  pronounced  youthfulness. 
Mr.  Henry  Massingham  was  bom  in 
Norwich,  where  his  father  was  the 
manager  of  Gumey's  Bank.  An  elder 
brother,  Joseph,  went  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  attained  to  many 
scholastic  successes.  Dr.  Jowett  thought 
great  things  of  him,  and  foretold  a 
brilliant  career.  He  won  a  Fellowship 
of  Merton,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to  a 
realisation  of  the  projihecies  of  his  friends 
when  his  promise   was   cut   short   by  an 


early  and  a  tragic  death.     He  had  gone  to 
his  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  and   was 
found  severely  burnt  by  the  side  of  the 
lire,  upon  which  he  had  fallen  in  a  fainting 
fit.    He  died  of  his  injuries,  leaving  behind 
him  not  only  a  reputation  for  scholarship, 
but  also  a  character  for  nobihty  of  mind 
and    heart  which    has  left  an    indelible 
impression  upon  a 
large  circle.      Mr. 
Henry  Massingham 
did  not  follow  his 
brother  to  Oxford. 
He  was  in  similar 
plight  to  the  poet 
Byron.      He,    like 
Byron,      said 
"  Oxford  "  ;    his 
friends,  like 
Byron's,    said 
"Cambridg  e." 
Byron     gave     way, 
and  went  to  Trinity 
College,  and  hated 
his  Alma  Mater  for 
ever,  Mr.  Massing- 
ham did  not  give 
way,and  was  known 
to  neither   of   the 
sister    Universities 
a  student. 


He, 


how 


^tlASSINGHAM. 


carried  away  from 
the  Norwich 
Grammar  School  a 
reputation    for 

zealous  scholarship. 
There  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Jessopp,  now 
Canon  Jessopp,  the  author  of  many  delight- 
ful books.  From  the  Norwich  Grammar 
School,  indeed,  young  Massingham  carried 
away  something  more  tangible — an  enor- 
mous pile  of  handsomely  bound  prize 
volumes,  which  still  ornament  his  library 
at  Streatham.  From  school  he  went  to 
the  office  of  the  city  newspaper,  the 
Norfolk  News.  This  substantial  old  county 
paper  was  under  the  editorship  of  his 
guardian,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Tillett. 
Associated    with  it  was,    and  still  is,    an 
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admirable  daily  journal,  the  Eastern 
Daily  Press.  The  editor  then,  and  nOH-, 
Mr,  James  Spilling,  is  a  kindlv  and  gifted 
man.  His  little  book,  "  Giles's  Trip  to 
London,"  gave  many  a  hearty  laugh  to  the 
last  generation,  and  to-day  Mr.  Spilling  is 
well    known    as  a    leading  light  among 


of  social  and  journalistic  possibilities  in 
Norwich.  What  could  London  give  ?  He 
had,  however,  one  card.  He  was  engaged 
to  write  a  weekly  letter  for  his  old  paper, 
the  Norfolk  News.  Here  he  succeeded  a 
man  who  has  since  become  famous.  Mr. 
Hale  White,  better  known  to  the  literary 


Swedenborgians.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  Mr.  Massingham  would  come  under 
the  influence  of  Swedenborg,  but  this  was 
not  to  be. 

Even  so  beautiful  and  enlightened  a 
city  as  Norwich  could  not  long  content 
an  ambitious  man.  While  still  not  much 
more  than  a  boi',  Mr.  Massingham  betook 
himself  to  London,  His  Norwich  friends 
thought  him   rash.     They  saw  all  kinds 


>USB  Ar  STKEATHAM. 

world  as  "  Mark  Rutherford,"  used  to  write 
the  Norfolk  N(v:s  London  Letter.  He  Js 
now  counted  for  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  day,  as  his 
successor  has  become  one  oi'^  the  most 
distinguished  editors! 

A  ready  pen  and  a  singular  gift  of  style 
soon  gave  young  Massingham  a  position 
among  the  men  of  Fleet  Street.  He  ac- 
cepted an  editorship  at  the  National  Press 
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Agency — an  organisation  whose  business 
it  is  to  send  syndicated  London  Letters  all 
over  the  countr)'.     Then  came  his  first 
great  chance.    Mr,  T.  P.  O'Connor  started 
the  Star,  and  he  asked  Mr.  ^lassingham  to 
be  his  assistant -editor.     The  combination, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  took  the  toivn 
by  storm.    The  paper  made  its  way  among 
people  who  tried  hard  to  hate  its  methods 
as   savouring    rather    more   of    American 
journalism    than    of    English.      But   this 
union  of  Saxon  and  Celt  did  not  last  for 
long.      "T,  P."    retired    from    the    Star. 
Mr.  Massingham  reigned  for  a  short  time 
in  his  stead.     Then 
the  Daily  Chronicle 
loomed    ahead 
under    the    editor- 
ship of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Fletcher.     Mr. 
Massingham  be- 
came its  assistant- 
editor,    and    the 
former    Cterkemvcll 
News  showed  itself 
as  one  of  the  most 
lively    of    London 
dailies.  How  much 
of     this    was    Mr. 
Fletcher,  how  much 
Mr.     Massingham, 
their  friends  are  not 
agreed.     Both  are 
good  fellows,  both 
able  writers.      Jlr. 
.  Fletcher  retired  to 
become  editor  of  a 
bright  religious 
organ,  the  Afw  ^^1? ; 
and  Mr.  Massing- 
ham occupies   the 
editorial    chair   of 
the  Daily  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Massingham 
flourishes    as    head    of   a    great    demo- 
cratic organ  by  virtue  of  a  wide  sympathy 
with  every  phase  of  life,  by  the  right  of 
great   refinement   of    thought    combined 
with    strong    and    enthusiastic    political 
convictions.      He   is    honest  as  the  day, 
and    he    can    write    with    a   vigour  and 
picturesque ness   which    has  no    superior 
among  political -leader  writers.   The  time  is 
fast  coming  when  the  editor-in-chief  of  a 
great  daily  will  no  longer  be  required  to 
be    a    politician.      The   pohtical    leader- 
writing  will  be  as  much  a  department  of 
the     paper    as     drama     or    dress.      Mr. 
Massingham    is    so   many-sided    and    so 
keenly  alive  that  he  would  still  remain  an 
ideal  editor-in-chief. 


The  line  for  which  Mr.  Massingham  is 
responsible  upon  the  Turko -Greek  crisis 
coincides  with  the  view  of  only  a  portion 
of  my  readers.     It  has  even  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  a  number  of  well-known 
men  of  his  own   party.    That  Mr.   Jlas- 
singham,    however,    holds     the    position 
which  he  has  taken  with  abundant  con- 
scientiousness and  sincerity  is  not  doubted 
by  any  who  know   him.     ]t   is  a  policy 
based    not  so   much    upon    partisanship 
arising  from  the  rivalrj-  of  Christian  and 
Mussulman  as   upon   his  intense  love  of 
freedom,    which    he    considers    was    in 
jeopardy  in   Crete. 
That    Greece 
should  boldly  con- 
front   the    Powers 
of  Europe  in  this 
matter  makes  that 
liltle     nation     eu- 


mercially  unreli- 
able, they  may 
possess  few  of  the 
virtues  and  all  of 
the  vices  of  the 
Greece  of  .\ristides. 
The  Turks  may  be 
brave  soldiers  —  it 
is  undeniable. 
'I' h  e  y  may  be, 
many  of  them, 
honest,  kindly 
fellows  enough  in 
time  of  peace. 
All  this,  Mr. 
I^Iassingham 
argues,  has  nothing 
/*«o  'v  fl"«".  to  do  with  the 
AssiNGHAM.  problem  at  stake— 

the  prestige  of  the 
barbaric  powers  as  against  the  free  and 
civilised.  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  these  are  the  nations  which  Mr. 
Massingham,  rightly  or  wrongly,  would 
like  to  see  side  by  side  on  behalf  of  alt 
free  and  progressive  movements.  You 
may  agree  or  not,  but  you  will  like  the 
ardent,  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  these 
views  are  expressed. 

The  literary  achievement  of  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  includes  a  volume 
on  journalism  and  numerous  essays  on 
political  problems.  His  favourite  amuse- 
ment is  golfing ;  his  favourite  authors 
Horace  and  Hcinr,  Mr.  Massingham 
has  a  cliarming  wile  and  three  beautiful 
children. 


BEN     NEVIS     OBSERVATORY. 


Bv   W.   T.    KILGOUR. 
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OF  recent  years  the  science  of  meteor- 
ologj-  has  made  rapid  strides,  and 
is  annually  becoming  a  subject  of  greater 
importance  in  scientific  circles.    Diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
results  hitherto  chronicled,  but  there  can 
be   little  doubt  that  the  compilation   of 
obsen'ations  made  at  the  different  meleor- 
ological  stations  throughout  the  country  is 
bound  to  be  in  no  small  degree  beneficial 
in  aiding  scientists  to  forecast  the  weather. 
Observers,     especially    at 
high-level    stations,    have 
manv  difficulties   to   con- 
ten'd    with,    and    on 
numerous    occasions    the 
observations  are  taken  at 
great  personal  risk. 

The  Obsen*atory  on 
Ben  Nevis  is,  as  is  well 
known,  the  highest 
meteorological  station  in 
Britain,  and  the  scientific 
results  obtained  there  are 
in  consequence  of  no 
small  importance.  It  is 
now  thirteen  years  ago 
since  this  Obser\'ator}'  was 
opened,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  science  of  meteorology  the  orserva 

has      been      considerably  ix  wi 

enriched.  Hitherto 
undreamt-of  principles  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  in  reference 
tc. temperature,  pressure,  humidity,  and 
motion,  have  been  discovered,  and  optical 
phenomena  of  ever;-  description  have  been 
witnessed  and  recorded. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Observalorj-, 
Mr.  Clement  L.  Wraggc,  now  .Meteor- 
ologist to  the  Austrahan  (Jovernment, 
wrote  to  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society  offering  to  ascend  Ben  Ne^ls  daily 
and  take  observations  at  the  summit 
simultaneously  with  obse^^■ations  made  at 
Fort  William,  conditional  on  the  Society 
undertaking  to  bear  any  e.tpensc  in  con- 
nection   with  the  work.      The    offer   was 


accepted,  and  from  June  to  October,  1881, 
these  observations  were  carried  on  with- 
out  a   single   day's    break.      The   results 
obtained  at  the  two  points  of  observation 
confirmed  the  belief  that  a  station  on  Ben 
Nevis  would   be   of   incalculable  benefit 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view.     Sensible 
of  this,  the  council  of  the  Scottish  Meteor- 
ological Societ)-,  strengthened   by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roial  Society  of  London, 
the  Royai  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Glasgow     Philosophical 
Society,    who    form    the 
Board  of  Directors,  made 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds  to  enable  them  to 
build  an   Observatory  on 
the   summit.     A  prompt 
response  was  made  to  the 
appeal,  and  very  soon  the 
sum  of  j^4.ooo  had  been 
subscribed,  with  the  result 
that    the     new      meteor- 
ological station  wascrected 
and     completed    towards 
the  end    of    1883.     The 
original      building      con- 
sisted of  one  room,  which 
had    to    serve    as    office, 
oRv  TowEB  kitchen,  and    general 

iTER.  living  -  room,    with    three 

bed -rooms,  store-rooms, 
coal-cellar,  etc..  opening  off  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  too  small  to  admit 
of  satisfactorj'  results  being  obtained  ;  and 
in  1 88+  another  room,  to  serve  as  laboratory 
and  telegraph  office,  two  additional  bed- 
rooms, and  a  room  for  visitors  were  added. 
A  tower  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  which 
sen'es  the  double  purpose  of  carrying  a  set 
of  anemometers  and  of  providing  a  con- 
venient exit  when  the  winter  snows  have 
closed  the  ordinary  doonvay,  was  also 
erected.  The  Observator)-  is  substantially 
built,  and  is  all  of  one  storey,  except  the 
tower.  The  dr)'-stone  walls  vary  in  thickness 
from  four  feet  in  the  less  exposed  parts  to  ten 
feet  at  tlic  base  of  the  tower ;  the  windows 
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are  all  double,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  lead  overlaid  with  snow-boarding. 

Although  the  velocity  of  the  gales  on  Ben 
Nevis  frequently  exceed  130  miles  an  hour, 
no  damage  has  been  done  to  the  building 
beyond  the  breaking  of  an  occasional  pane 
of  glass.  Some  idea  of  the  inconvenience 
suffered  by  the  meteorologists  during  their 
first  winter's  work  on  the  mountain  top 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
interesting  details  given  by  the  super- 
intendent. "  No  arrangement,"  he  ex- 
plains, "  had  been  made  for  keeping  the 
doorway  of  the.  Observatory  clear  of  snow- 
drifts in  bad  weather,  with  the  result  that 


futile.  Even  as  late  as  May  1884,  the 
continuity  of  the  outside  obser\'ations  were 
broken  from  this  cause."  With  all  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  the  meteor- 
ological results  obtained  during  the  first 
year  were  necessarily  somewhat  incom- 
plete, but  after  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  theObservator)- had  been  executed, 
hourly  observations  could  invariably  be 
depended  on.  In  gales,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  go  outside,  and 
the  superintentient  speaks  of  an  occasion  in 
February  1885  when  all  outside  observing 
was  stopped  for  fifteen  hours.  "  It  was 
impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  stand,  or  even 
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constant  digging  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
(ireat  wreaths  of  snow  soon  accumulated 
round  the  house,  rising  almost  to  the  roof 
and  completely  hiding  the  walls,  making  it 
necessary  to  cut  a  tunnel-like  passage  in 
order  to  obtain  the  daily  observations. 
This  passage,  while  not  difficult  to  keep 
clear  in  fine  weather,  was  constantly  filled 
up  as  soon  as  the  wind  rose.  To  overcome 
the  drawback,  an  archway  of  snow  blocks 
and  tarpaulins  was  constructed,  but  as  no 
door  could  be  placed  at  the  outer  end, 
there  was  always  the  danger  of  drift  bloiv- 
ing  in  and  bIockin,^the  exit.  When  the 
snow  reached  its  full  winter  depth  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  all  attempts  to  keep  this 
doorway   clear    in    bad    weather    proved 


to  crawl,  to  windward,  and  the  most  care- 
fully shielded  lantern  was  blown  out  at 
once.  During  the  height  of  the  gale  the 
air  was  full  of  snow-drift  intermixed  with 
lumps  of  hardened  snow  torn  from  the 
ground  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  One 
of  these  flving  pieces  broke  the  only 
window  that  was  above  the  snow,  and 
another  smashed  half-a-dozen  louvres  in 
the  Stevenson's  screen  for  the  thermo- 
meters." In  high  winds  it  used  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  obser\-ers  to  rope 
thcmsclvfs  together,  but  experience  has 
taught  them  that  it  is  safer  to  lie  down, 
and  ropes  are  only  now  used  in  extremely 
exposed  parts. 
The  instruments  in  regular  use  comprise 
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a  Fortin  barometer,  maximum  and  mini- 
mum, dry  and  wel  bulb  thermometers,  rain 
or  snow   gauge  of  special  design,  ozone 

tests,  Campbell's  sunshine -recorder,  ane- 
mometers for  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
wind,  and  photographic  apparatus.  In 
the  tower  there  is  also  an  instrument  for 
counting  the  dust  particles  in  the  air, 
readings  from  which  show  a  variation  in 
the  number  of  particles  existent  from  over 
200,000  to  less  than  100  per  cubic  inch. 

The  day  of  twenty-four  hours  is  divided 
into  watches — eight  hours  long  at  night 
and  four  during  the  day.  Thus  there  is 
always    at    least    one    of    the    observers 


hemispheres,  but  irregular  hollow  bodies, 
bristling  all  over  with  pointed  crystals.  In 
like  manner  the  thermometer-box  becomes 
serrated  with  rows  of  teeth,  which  quickly 
coalesce  into  a  solid,  so  that  the  instruments 
are  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  free 
atmosphere. 

The  optical  meteorological  phenomena 
observed  on  Ben  Xevis  are  of  great  interest 
and  beauty.  As  the  observers  are  prac- 
tically in  the  clouds  for  most  of  the  time, 
many  opportunities  are  afforded  of 
minutely  examining  the  optical  effects 
of  mist  or  cloud  on  the  rays  of  the 
sun    or    moon.      When    a    thin,    almost 
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keeping  watch  over  the  weather,  and  going 
out  punctually  at  each  hour  to  read  the 
various  instruments.  In  addition  to  these 
instrumental  observations,  full  notes  are 
also  taken  when  called  for,  regarding 
thunder,  lightning,  glories,  halos,  St. 
Elmo's  fire,  etc.  The  actual  observations 
occupy  only  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  time  there  is  plenty 
to  do  in  filling  up  the  daily  records, 
checking  the  results,  and  drawing  up  daily 
and  monthly  averages  of  the  readings  of 
each  instrument.  The  formation  of  snow 
crystals  from  fog  on  the  Observatory  and 
other  exposed  objects  has  also  engaged 
the  special  attention  of  the  meteor- 
ologists. With  these  accretions,  tlie  cups 
of     the     anemometers     are     no     longer 


imperceptible,  film  of  scud-cloud  or  mist 
covers  (he  moon,  corona  of  the  most  vivid 
colours  are  formed.  These  coronas,  as 
is  well  known,  consist  of  coloured  rings 
arranged  concentrically  round  the  moon 
or  sun.  Each  ring  has  aJI  the  usual  spectro- 
scopic or  rainbow  colours  to  more  or  less 
jierfection  arranged  with  the  red  belt  out- 
side. In  winter  when  the  sun  is  low — 
even  at  noon — the  shadow  of  a  person 
standing  near  the  clifi"  that  runs  all  along 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  is  cast 
clear  of  the  hill  and  shown  in  the  valley 
below.  Although  rainbows  are  rarely  seen 
from  the  summit,  fog-bows,  halos,  and 
glories  are  common,  St,  Elmo's  fire, 
which  is  not  infrequently  witnessed  from 
the   top,  calls   for   the  observers'  special 
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attention.  It  usually  appears  like  little 
jets  of  flame  on  the  lightning  -  rod, 
anemometers,  etc.,  but  in  the  more  brilliant 
displays,  every  post  and  chimney  is  tipped 
with  fire,  and  electric  sparks  glimmer  on  the 
observer's  hat,  pencil,  or  fingers.  It  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hiss- 
ing noise,  and  is  generally  the  precursor 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  hail  or  snow.  Lightning 
frequently  enters  the  Observatory,  both 
by  the  stove-pipes  and  telegraph-wire, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  has  done 
slight  damage.  Last  year  the  telegraph 
instrument  was  completely  shattered  from 
this  cause,  and  one  of  the  stafl'was  rendered 
unconscious  from  the  effects  of  the  shock. 
On  that  occasion  the  Observatory  also 
caught  fire,  which,  however,  was  got 
under  before  much  havoc  had  been 
wrought. 

Prior  to  the  advance  of  winter,  the 
Observatory  is  stocked  with  coals,  tinned 
food,  and  sundries  for  nine  months.  The 
provisions  are  conveyed  on  horseback  by 
way  of  the  bridle  path,  made  by  the 
Meteorological  Society  at  considerable 
expense.  Tourists  who  use  this  path  in 
making  the  ascent  are  each  charged  one 
shilling,  which  goes  towards  a  fund  for 
keeping  the  road  in  repair.  In  winter 
the  telegraph-wire  is  the  observers'  sole 
means  of  communicating  with  the  lower 
world.  When  the  snow  begins  to  dis- 
appear, or  has  become  so  hardened  as  to 
permit  of  the  ascent  being  made,  the  road 
surveyor  goes  up  every  second  week  with 
letters  and  newspapers,  and  brings  down 
a  collection  of  daily  observation  records. 
It  is,  however,  considerably  dangerous  to 
ascend  the  mountain  in  winter,  as  fogs 
and  mist  come  down  without  any  warning, 
and  completely  obliterate  all  landmarks. 
Even  the  snow  itself  is  decepti\'e,  espe- 
cially when  overhanging  the  precipices 
in  great  wreaths,  recognisable  only  by  the 
initiated. 

Animal  life  is  somewhat  rare  on  the 
summit,  but  an  occasional  fox  or  weasel 
may  be  observed  in  the  rocks.  Snow 
buntings  build  their  nesls  regularly  in  the 
cliffs  below  the  Observatory,  and  in  winter 
are  quite  tame.  The  observers  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  caught  mice  in 
the  building,  and  their  existence  there  has 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
About  a  year  ago  a  live  frog  was  taken  to 
the  Observatory,  where  it  has  remained 
ever  since,  and,  although  partaking  of 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  it  seems  as 
lively  as  when  it  was  taken  up. 

Recognising  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
parison of  weather   conditions    on    Ben 


Nevis  with  those  prevalent  at  sea-level, 
the  Meteorological  Society  in  1891  opened 
an  Observatory  at  Fort  William,  which  is 
situated  about  forty  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  two  stations  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph, and  results  can  thus  be  compared 
with  considerable  ease.  The  instruments 
in  use  at  the  low-level  Observatory  are 
similar  to  those  at  the  summit  station, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  self- 
recording.  At  the  base  station  there 
is  also  a  seismograph  for  recording 
earth     tremors,      A    report     containing 
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the  readings  of  the  different  instruments, 
with  notes  regarding  any  special  weather 
conditions,  is  wired  to  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  at  nine  o'clock  each 
evening.  Last  year  a  third  Observatory, 
situated  about  halfway  up  Ben  Nevis,  was 
opened,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain 
with  greater  precision  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  the  extent  to  which  anti- 
cyclones descend  on  the  mountain,  and 
also  the  relations  of  pressure,  temperature, 
and  humidity  there,  as  compared  with 
similar  elements  at  Fort  William  and  on 
the  summit. 

In  summer  thousands  of  tourists  ascend 
Ben  Xevis,  many  preferring  to  go  up  at 
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night  in  order  to  witness  a  sunrise  from  and  in  engineering  circles   is   receiving 

the  top.     There  is  a  s mail  hotel  near  the  a  good  de^ of  attention, 

Observatory  where  refreshments  and  sleep-  The    writer    has    to    acknowledge    his 

ing  accommodation  can  be  got  at  prices  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Rankin,  the  Observ- 
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which  are  not  unreasonable.    A  proposal  .  ator)'   superintendent,   for  the  assistance 

to    construct    a    railway  to  the    summit,  given   by  him  in  the  preparation  of  this 

worked  on  the  same  principle  as  that  up  article,  and  also  for  the  photographs  which 

the  Righi,  is  at  present  under  consideration,  are  reproduced. 


RIP     AND     MY     RECANTATION. 


By   ALFRED    SLADE. 


RIP  was  doubly  depraved.  By  birth 
a  Frenchman  —  nay,  more,  a 
Parisian — he  had  naturally  a  distinct  vein 
of  gallantry  in  his  character :  by  education 
a  Bohemian — a  Bohemian  of  Montmartre — 
he  enjoyed  a  freedom  of  conduct  abso- 
lutely deplorable.  He  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  under  the  counter  of  a  wineshop. 
Of  his  father  he  had  no  acquaintance, 
either  then  or  ever ;  and  of  his  mother  he 
never  appeared  to  remember  much  in  after 
life,  so  that  the  inference  is  that  she  was 
no  better  than  she  ought  to  be. 

About  that  time  a  poet  on  the  Buttes 
had  a  death  in  his  family :  it  was  that  of  a 
maiden  aunt  whom  he  had  never  seen — 
whom  he  had  up  to  then  never  yeanied  to 
see.  But  a  thousand  francs  came  to  him  as 
his  share  of  her  estate,  and  he  shed  a  day's 
decorous  tears  in  consequence.  Then, 
doubtless  in  the  endeavour  to  make  her 
memory  popular  and  her  money  of  public 
benefit,  he  set  about  circulating  it;  one 
sequence  of  which  proceeding  was  that  he 
bought  Rip. 

Rip  had  now  passed  the  dumpy  stage  of 
childhood :  they  had  cut  his  tail  and  shaved 
him  like  a  lion  (for  it  is  of  a  dog  we  are 
speaking,  you  know),  and  from  a  Parisian 
point  of  view  he  was  acknowledged,  and  he 
himself  was  conscious  of  it,  the  prettiest 
poodle  of  the  quarter.  He  held  his  mous- 
tache aloft  in  conquering  arrogance  ;  he 
trotted  along  with  a  springy  instep  and  a 
conscious  pride,  and  behind  him  waved 
aloft  the  tuft  of  his  stubby  tail. 

His  life  for  a  few  brief  weeks  was  one 
of  thrill  and  adventure.  He  made  the 
acquaintance,  and  a  close  acquaintance, 
too,  of  all  the  cardinal  vices  :  he  was  his 
master's  companion  everywhere,  and  com- 
menced to  live  up  to  his  name.  He  learnt 
to  smoke  and  drink  ;  he  never  came  home 
till  morning ;  he  knew  the  caress  of  a 
dainty  gloved  hand,  and  became  used  to 
the  sound  of  ihe  frou-frou  of  silk. 

His  youth  passed  merrily  as  a  jester's 
bell ;  but  passed,  alas  !  too  soon.  For  a 
thousand  francs  is  only  great  in  theory  :  in 
practice,  and  Montmartre,  it  lasts  less  long 


than  a  hone3rmoon  ;  and  one  fine  day  the 
poet's  landlord,  who  had  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  any  enjoyment  of  auntie's 
fortune,  came  in  and  seized  all  the  effects 
the  law  deemed  superfluous.  Rip  went 
with  the  rest ;  and  there  were  left  to  the 
poet  only  his  bed,  one  table,  two  chairs, 
and  his  manuscripts.  To  a  poet,  of  course, 
that  was  nothing :  he  sold  the  table  and 
chairs  to  buy  cognac  and  tobacco ;  then 
went  to  bed  and  commenced  to  write  a 
five-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse. 

But  to  Rip  the  change  was  terrible ;  he 
found  himself  the  property  of  a  dog- 
dealer.  He  was  flung  into  a  cart  among  a 
lot  of  other  dogs,  some  of  them  not  at  all 
toney ;  and  presently  flung  out  again  into 
a  large  back-yard  into  a  company  still 
more  undesirable.  They  were  fed  twice  a 
day  only ;  such  food,  mostly  meal  and 
water,  and  such  manners,  every  dog  fight- 
ing to  get  near  the  dirty  trough !  Rip 
disdained  to  eat  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  his 
flanks  became  flabby,  and  his  hunger  at 
last  made  him  quite  forget  his  dignity. 
So  he,  too,  struggled  with  the  rest,  and  the 
first  morning  got  nearly  killed  by  a  big 
mongrel  low-bred  bulldog.  Henceforth 
he  had  to  use  strategy,  and  was  fain  to  be 
content  if  he  could  sneak  in  after  the  rest 
had  eaten  and  obtain  a  few  remnants  that 
still  stuck  to  the  sides. 

Even  then  he  was  not  left  in  peace  to 
suffer  and  be  silent :  the  dealer  insisted  on 
his  performing  such  ridiculous  feats  as 
begging  and  walking  round  on  his  hind- 
legs  only,  and  when  he  refused,  as  any 
poodle  with  an  atom  of  pride  should  do, 
he  was  struck  with  a  filthy  little  whip ;  and 
when  he  howled  in  protest,  and  tried  to 
bite,  he  was  struck  again  and  still  again, 
until  he  did  as  he  was  told,  as  humbly  as 
the  veriest  Jerusalem  ass.  And  he  would 
sit  in  a  comer,  alone  and  desolate,  and 
dimly  begin  to  understand  something  of 
the  law  of  compensation,  and  remember 
with  regret  the  good  times  gone,  for  which 
he  was  suffering  now. 

Next  came  another  change.  He  and  three 
or  four  other  poodles  were  taken  from  the 
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yard  in  charge  of  a  young  man ;  they  were 
walked  many  miles  through  the  street  at 
the  end  of  a  long  chain,  taken  to  a  rail- 
way station,  bundled  into  a  guard's  van, 
and  left  there  in  the  dark.   When  the  light 


The  next  morning,  Rip,  as  being  the 
handsomest,  was  brought  forth  and  bathed 
until  his  eyes  smarted,  and  combed  until 
his  whole  body  ached ;  then  he  had  a 
piece  of  ribbon  tied  on  his  forehead,  was 


came  in  again  ihey  found  themselves  by 
the  side  of^  a  ship  ;  up  the  gangway  they 
were  dragged,  and  led  forward  to  the  fore- 
castle. I'hen  for  many  an  hour  they  felt 
the  floor  beneath  them  heave  and  roll  and 
rumble  ;  strange  discomforts  came  into 
their  stomachs ;  they  barked  and  were 
beaten ;  they  had  no  consolation  but  to 
be  sick,  and  when  that  became  no  longer 
possible,  to  He  down  and  sweat  in 
agony. 

Rip's  insolence  was  quite  gone  now ; 
he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  growing 
tender  to  the  other  poodles,  and  when  they 
licked  him  in  sympathy  he  saw  nothing 
better  than  to  lick  them  back.  And  they 
all  crouched  closer  together,  and  wondered 
how  long  it  would  take  them  to  die.  Only 
they  did  not  die  ;  the  propeller  throbbed 
more  slowly,  and  at  last  stopped  altogether, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb  they  were 
dragged  out  again  on  to  another  quay, 
into  another  train,  along  more  streets, 
into  another  yard,  without  any  distinct  im- 
pression of  their  surroundings  ;  and  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  they  ate  some  delicious 
meat,  and  closed  their  eyes  in  sweet  and 
dreamless  slumber. 


given  another  good  meal,  and  even  patted 
caressingly.  And  as  he  trotted  proudly  out 
of  the  gate,  at  the  end  of  a  glistening 
chain,  his  old  haukur  came  back :  his 
companions  barked  at  him  in  farewell : 
he  disdained  to  reply,  and  went  off  with- 
out a  sound. 

Along  the  streets  he  and  his  keeper 
went.  Rip  with  a  step  of  pride  and  cqu- 
scious  beauty ;  along  the  streets  where  fine 
carriages  passed  and  beautiful  ladies  in 
brightly  coloured  raiment.  Ever  and  anon 
one  of  the  ladies  would  stop  ;  the  man 
who  led  him  would  say  some  words  in 
language  that  sounded  nasal  and  uncouth ; 
then  the  lady  would  answer,  and  depart  as 
if  in  regret.  Until  at  length  they  stopped 
beside  an  open  carriage.  It  was  drawn, 
it  is  true,  by  one  horse  only,  but  he  was  of 
a  fierj-  colour  and  his  trappings  very  spark- 
ling ;  and  in  the  carriage  was  a  lady  more 
beautiful,  in  Rip's  opinion,  than  any  he 
had  yet  seen ;  and  her  hair  was  the  colour 
of  the  sun,  and  her  fingers  covered  with 
jewels,  and  her  ankles  coquettishly  exposed 
in  open-work  stockings,  with  yellow  silk 
running  up  the  sides  into  the  foam  of  her 
laces.     And  by  her  side  sat  a  young  man 
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with  a  head  much  like  a  pickaxe,  socketed 
into  a  \ery  large,  verj-  stiff,  and  very  high 
collar,  and  his  clothes  were  perfect  fitting 
and  his  dull  buff  spats  a  dream. 

The  lad}'  no  sooner  saw  Rip  than  she 
clapped  her  hands  in  joy,  and  said  some- 
thing; with  a  laugh.  Rip  waited  for  no 
more  ;  jerking  the  chain  from  his  keeper's 
hand  he  sprang  quickly  into  the  carriage 
and  into  the  lady's  lap,  and  with  a  shiver 
of  satisfaction  nestled  closer  into  the  bed 
formed  bj'  his  weight,  lay  down,  and  curled 
himself  to  go  to  sleep.  The  lady  stooped 
over  him  and  kissed  him  ;  the  man  said 
some  ivords  that  seemed  to  be  of  money ; 
the  youth  said  nothing-,  but  gazed  before 
him  and  looked  very  glum.  Then  the  lady 
took  his  arm,  as  in  caressing  entreaty,  and 
he  drew  forth  many  shining  pieces  of  gold 
and  tossed  them  to  the  man  waiting  ex- 
pectant on  the  curb  ;  and  the  man  touched 


I  come  in,  where  Rip  and  I  first  made 
acquaintance.  His  home  was  hence- 
forth the  ground -floor  of  a  Westminster. 
flat;  mine  was  the  second  floor  of  the 
same  flat.  We  became  acquainted  on  the 
staircase,  through  the  intermediary  of  my 
fox-terrier  Floss.  Floss  was  the  most 
perfect  little  lady  that  ever  walked— an 
Englishwoman  to  her  finget-tips,  and  a 
perfect  dragon  for  etiquette.  Rip,  by  dint 
of  much  eating  and  attention,  had  become 
fat  again,  and  more  impiertinent  than  ever ; 
so  that  when  he  met  Flossie  on  the  stair 
he  found  it  quite  natural  to  wish  her  a 
good  morning.  Floss  had  never  been 
introduced  to  him,  did  not  know  him — did 
not,  apparently,  want  to  know  him.  She 
simply  passed  on  one  side  and  cut  him 
dead.  But  Rip's  nature  was  not  one  to 
silently  sufler  a  rebufi";  he  followed  and 
renewed  his  overtures,  at  which  Flossie 
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his  hat  and  said  some  words  in  thanks, 
and  the  carriage  rolled  rapidly  away,  and 
life  for  Rip  commenced  to  wear  a  different, 
brighter  look. 

Now  this  point  of  the  historj'  is  where 


became  so  indignant  and  upset  that  she 
turned  and  snapped  viciously  at  his  nose. 
That  was  no  time  for  reflection,  Rip 
galloped  up  the  staircase,  howling 
piteously ;    met   mc  coming   down,    tried 
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to  dart  between  my  legs,  and  almost 
threw  me  over. 

I,  a  man,  have,  I  suppose,  an  hereditary 
clemency  for  wrong-doing.  I  should  have 
expressed  my  approval  —  my  admiration, 
rather — for  Floss :  instead,  I  leaned  down 
and  patted  Rip  encouragingly.  He  recog- 
nising in  me  the  owner  of  his  inamorata^ 
and  perhaps  seeing  a  means  of  ultimate 
success,  allowed  my  caresses,  even  politely 
responded ;  and  henceforth  we  were  close 
friends,  to  Flossie's  obvious  disgust  and 
my  own  sneaking  remorseful  dissatis- 
faction. 

Things  took  their  course  in  the  devil's 
own  sweet  way,  and  one  afternoon  I  met 
Rip  when  his  mistress  was  with  him.  He 
leapt  up,  and  barked  in  proclamation  of 
our  friendship.  I  petted  him  and  patted 
him  as  usual,  and  looking  up  I  saw  that 
his  owner  was  regarding  me  with  an 
indulgent  smile  :  politely  then  I  raised  my 
hat  and  said  "  Good  morning."  She  was 
not  too  sternly  conventional,  the  lady  with 
the  sunny  hair.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
chatting  quite  intimately ;  before  we  parted 
I  had  received  an  invitation  to  call.  And 
I  went  to  sleep  that  evening  in  a  very  con- 
flicting state  of  mind — secret  satisfaction 
on  one  side  of  my  heart  at  the  brilliant 
beauty  of  my  new  friend,  and  the  evident 
favour  with  which  she  regarded  me :  on 
the  other,  a  compromising  repentance, 
inspired  by  Flossie's  dumb  reproaches, 
and  the  consequent  awaking  of  my  con- 
science. 

For  the  very  reason  of  my  presence 
within  those  particular  walls  should  have 
kept  me  adamant  to  all  outside  advances ; 
I  had  already  vowed  a  constancy,  and  yet 
felt  that  at  the  first  proof  it  was  beginning 
to  waver.  On  the  third  floor,  just  over 
my  head,  lived  Alice — Alice  whom  I  truly 
loved,  then,  and  even  now ;  Alice,  who  had 
twice  refused  me  with  her  lips,  and  twice 
allowed  the  charity  of  her  soul  to  beam 
through  her  eyes  and  bid  me  hope.  And 
I  moved  into  the  same  house  as  she,  to 
meet  her  oftener,  to  watch  her  closer,  to 
seize  the  third  opportunity  the  gods  would 
send  me  to  force  a  **  Yes "  from  her 
trembling  lips,  and  then — to  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

I  had  first  met  Alice — well,  that  does 
not  concern  you,  nor  me  much  either.  The 
important  thing  was  that  we  had  met,  while 
our  lives  stood  yet  on  the  brink  of  resolu- 
tion, before  Destiny  had  the  power  to  mis- 
lead us  as  to  the  finger-posts.  She  was  a 
writer,  too,  like  myself;  neither  of  us, 
perhaps,  very  brilliant  nor  of  much  benefit, 
now  or  hereafter,  to  a  hungering  humanity, 


but  conscientious,  at  any  rate,  and  true,  as 
far  as  in  us  lay.  Neither  of  us  too  great 
to  be  mortal ;  only  sufficiently  sensible  to 
feel  our  emotions,  to  know  our  weaknesses 
and  enjoy  them. 

And  yet  with  this  great  love  so  near 
to  me,  I  had  spoken — worse,  I  had  felt 
pleasure  in  speaking,  to  another  woman ; 
beautiful  and  brilliant,  with  hair  of  gold 
and  robe  of  gilded  saffron,  with  sparkling 
eyes  glittering  with  coquettish  desire,  and 
deep  down  in  the  cuirass  of  her  corset  a 
tiny  little  heart  of  stone.  And  to  this  an 
approbation  of  a  French  poodle  had  led 
me — ^a  disregard  of  the  reproach  of  little 
lady  Floss,  sleeping  soundly  on  my  hearth- 
rug in  the  comfort  of  a  pure  conscience. 
And  with  much  self-condemnation  I  fell 
asleep. 

The  next  morning,  full  of  my  new 
resolution,  I  went  upstairs  and  knocked ; 
but  the  machinery  of  the  grim  gods  had 
been  working  in  the  night.  Alic^  had 
gone  out.  I  went  back  to  my  own 
chambers  and  sulked  until  the  afternoon, 
when  I  dressed,  almost  in  spite  of  myself, 
with  unusual  care  ;  walked  dawn  stairs  this 
time,  and  knocked  at  Miss  Jaxone's  door. 
She  was  in,  and  all  alone,  save  for  Rip ; 
and  we  sat  in  her  tiny  drawing-room  and 
drank  tea  and  talked  much  folly  and 
frivolity.  She  gave  me  cigarettes  to  smoke, 
smoked  them  herself  with  a  light  from 
mine  ;  and  the  perfumed  mist  clouded  the 
tiny  chamber,  mingling  with  other  per- 
fumes that  intoxicated  the  air. 

Of  what  I  said  I  have  no  conscious 
recollection.  I  know  her  chair  touched 
mine,  I  know  my  hand  brushed  hers  in 
passing ;  I  know,  too,  that  Floss  remained 
still  obdurate,  sitting  in  a  comer  with  such 
manifest  defiance  that  Rip  dare  not 
approach.  Wearied  at  last  of  fruitless 
essays,  he  ensconced  himself  at  his 
mistress'  feet  in  the  folds  of  her  rustling 
robe,  and  with  his  head  half  hidden 
blinked  up  at  me  in  leering  exultation. 

The  days  went  by,  and  the  fascination 
had  sodden  my  soul.  I  saw  nothing  of 
Alice.  I  was  always  with  Amy  Jaxone.  I 
grew  to  loathe  myself,  without  the  power 
to  flee  her.  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
her  black  poodle,  and  yet  caressed  him 
when  he  rubbed  his  body  against  me. 
Flossie  still  followed  and  obeyed  me,  as 
was  her  duty;  but  in  her  clear,  honest 
eyes  I  saw  her  disdain,  the  unmistakable 
expression  that  she  despised  me.  I 
felt  myself  invertebrate,  fast  losing  the 
little  manhood  still  left  within  me  ;  the 
fumes  of  Amy's  fascination  had  entered 
my  brain,  I  was  steeped  to  the  core  in  the 
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poison  of  her  perfume.  And  still  I  would 
go  down  to  her  and  knock,  and  endure 
the  resistless  maddening  agony  of  her 
presence,  the  gloating  triumph  of  Rip,  the 
familiar  spirit  at  her  feet. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  how  my  work 
suffered  ?  Hardly.  I  wrote  badly,  I  wrote 
worse,  at  last  I  did  not  write  at  ail.  This 
oppression,  this  obsession,  had  paralysed 
me ;  I  hved  in  a  nightmare,  with  the 
vampire  at  my  heart.  I  was  quite  aware  I 
was  not  the  least  bit  in  love  with  Amy 
Jaxone.  I  had  not  even  the  sorrowful 
satisfaction  of  persuading  myself  that  she 
cared  a  brass  forthing  for  a  hair  of  my 
head.  But  her  infernal  power  had  subdued 
me  to  the  yoke  of  her  coquetry,  and  I 
;  her  slave,  her  thing,  even  with 


Floss  was  licking  my  tears  in  her  old 
affection  come  back. 

All  my  better  nature  came  over  me. 
Seizing  pen  and  paper,  I  scribbled  all  I 
feit  in  verse  that  flowed  spontaneously — 
all  that  my  soul  could  say.  A  repentance 
and  a  cry  for  pardon  and  a  plea  for  help  : 
an  appeal  to  that  good  womanhood  to  aid 
me  bring  back  my  love.  Only  that  and 
my  name  :  all  I  had  to  offer. 

That  written,  I  took  it  at  once  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper,  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
made  him  promise  to  insert  it  in  his  forth- 
coming issue.  He  was  careful  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  offer  to 
pay  for  verse.  I  laughed  at  that,  with  a 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  higher  stake 
I  was  playing  for.     But  he  would  send  a 
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the  ever-present  consciousness  of  my  love, 
living,  and  ardent  as  ever,  for  dear  Alice. 
One  day,  a  red-chalk  day,  tliat  we 
celebrate  now  as  a  fete,  I  found  in  my 
letter-box  a  magazine.  It  was  late  in  the 
morning,  and  my  head  was  aching ;  and 
as  I  drew  the  curtain  my  eyes  could 
scarcely  bear  the  strong  sweet  sunshine 
that  streamed  in  upon  me.  With  a  guid- 
ing power  in  my  brain  I  did  not  seek  to 
combat,  I  opened  the  paper  and  turned 
over  its  pages,  till  without  hesitation  1 
had  reached  and  stopped  and  read  a  few 
verses  at  the  end.  They  touched  me  to 
the  quick,  these  simple,  sincere  lines  of  a 
love-lom  despair,  of  a  heart  rejected 
before  given,  of  an  evil  rival  successful, 
of  a  last  passionate  appeal  of  true  woman- 
hood. I  knew  the  signature  before  I  saw 
it :  only  "  Alice."  And  1  bowed  my  head 
in  my  hands  and  wept  bitterly  and  unre- 
strainedly like  a  child ;  and  a  soft,  wet 
nose   was  thrust   up    to  me,    and   little 


copy  of  the  imprint  to  the  address  1 
indicated,  and  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand  I  left  contented. 

We  went  for  a  long  walk.  Floss  and  I ; 
then  I  took  a  Turkish  bath,  and  spent  the 
evening  at  the  club.  The  morrow  we 
departed  for  the  sea-side,  and  stayed  there 
until  the  air  had  blown  the  cursed  cob- 
webs from  my  brain.  And  we  came  back 
to  town  on  the  day  of  pubhcation,  myself 
strong  and  well  again,  with  the  pride  of 
manhood  regained.  Floss,  once  more  my 
friend,  trotting  joyously  at  my  side.  I 
watched  in  the  street  till  I  saw  jhc 
postman  come;  he  had  the  paper,  sure 
enough,  addressed  to  Alice,  and  when 
he  let  it  fall  through  her  letter-box,  his 
double  knock  sounded  to  me  like  a  peal 
of  joy-bells. 

1  went  to  my  own  rooms,  made  myself 
as  neat  as  my  penitence  would  admit,  and 
summoning  all  my  courage  I  walked 
upstairs.      It     was     Alice     herself    who 
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opened ;  holding  her  hand,  I  closed  the 
door  behind  me  and  led  her  to  her  sitting- 
room.  As  she  sank  back  in  a  chair,  pale 
and  trembling,  I  threw  myself  on  my 
knees  before  her,  and  looking  up  in 
entreaty,  I  met  the  glance  of  her  tear-wet 
eyes  that  shone  still  bright  with  love  and 
pardon.  And  our  hps  met ;  and  I  felt 
how  happy  I  was  and  how  httle  I 
deserved  it. 

"  In  the  next  set  of  verses,  ray  darling," 
I  managed  at  last  to  say,  "we  will  col- 
laborate." 

"In  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,"  she  responded,  "and  right  on  up 
till  death." 

And  then  the  silence  came  again,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  lips  were  other- 


wise occupied  than  in  speaking — a  silence 
that  was  broken  by  a  most  piteous  howl 
coming  up  somewhere  from  the  staircase. 
I  recognised  Rip's  voice,  and  in  the 
intervals  Flossie's  short  sharp  snap,  at 
which  the  howling  would  recommence 
more  dreadfully  than  ever.  I  could 
imagine  the  scene ;  this  time  evidently 
Rip  had  gone  too  far,  and  Floss  was 
administering  to  him  a  magisterial  correc- 
tion that  would  last  him  all  his  life. 

I  rose  to  go  down  to  part  them — but 
Alice  stopped  rae. 

"  Things  are  very  well  as  they  are,"  she 
said,  "  then  why  interfere  .'  " 

And  as  she  folded  me  in  her  sweet 
embrace,  I  recognised  there  was  no 
answer  to  the  question. 


CANADA'S    PREMIER:     MR.    WILFRID    LAURIER. 

By    BECKLES    WILLSON. 


*•  T  j^NTREZ,  Monsieur.  M.  Laurier 
1  ^  reviendra  k  la  moment." 
It  is  a  clean,  wholesome,  spacious  room, 
very  like  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  in 
Downing  Street  —  only,  perhaps,  more 
spacious — and  it  is  carpeted  into  the  bar- 
gain. There  are  a  couple  of  desks  well 
hea{>ed  with  books  and  folded  foolscap 
documents.  There  are  our  old  and  uni- 
versal friend  **  Whitaker,"  the  **  Canadian 
Almanack,"  and  several  Blue-books ;  and 
I  see,  moreover,  by  the  copies  of  the 
Mojitreal  Star  and  Toronto  Globe^  that  the 
Canadian  Premier  finds  time  to  read  the 
daily  journals.  The  pile  of  documents 
includes  many  which  have  to  be  perused 
soon  and  then  sent  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  his  signature.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  holds  office  under  the 
Viceroy,  but  one  wonders  if  the  time  will 
not  come  when  the  actual  ruler  of  the 
policies  and  the  destinies  of  Canada  will 
not  hold  his  position  from,  and  directly 
under,  the  Queen.  Canada  is,  to  all  pur- 
poses, if  not  to  all  intents,  a  democracy, 
and  Mr.  Laurier's  functions  are  on  the 
whole  singularly  like  Mr.  McKinley's. 

There  is  a  green  baize  door  leading  to 
another  room  where  a  swarm  of  clerks  are 
holding  forth  ;  but  the  window  is  decidedly 
more  attractive.  I  rise,  therefore,  to  look 
out  upon  the  prospect.  Mr.  Laurier's 
office  is  in  a  wing  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  this  window  commands 
an  excellent  view  of  that  heterogeneous 
pile.  The  central  tower  is  lofty,  and  one 
cannot  complain  of  a  lack  of  breadth  ; 
albeit  I  am  not  impressed.  I  recall  that 
Anthony  Trollope  said  of  it  that  *'as 
regards  purity  of  art  and  manliness  of 
conception,  it  is  entitled  to  the  very 
highest  praise :  no  modern  Gothic  purer 
of  its  kind  or  less  sullied  with  fictitious 
ornamentation."  This  is  ver}'  Trollopean, 
and  perhaps  sincere,  but  it  doesn't  affect 
my  opinion  in  the  least.  For  the  moment 
I  am  superior  to  the  author  of  "  Barchester 
Towers." 

I  glance  downward  and  across  the  lawn. 
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and  there,  striding  along  in  company  with 
a  short,  stout  personage  —  one  of  his 
Ministers — is  the  figure  of  Mr.  Laurier 
himself.  At  this  distance  he  looks  very 
tall  and  gaunt ;  but  he  is  graceful,  for  all 
that  he  stoops  a  little.  His  shock  of  grey 
hair  is  more  closely  cut  than  in  his  pictures, 
and  his  attire  is  that  of  a  much  younger 
man.  A  few  minutes  more  elapse,  and  he 
is  shaking  hands  and  greeting  me  cor- 
dially. Then  seating  himself  at  the 
nearest  desk,  he  turns  for  a  moment  to  the 
aforesaid  pile  of  documents,  and  I  have 
leisure  during  the  next  few  moments  to 
scan  him  closelv. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  picturesque. 
There  is  ease,  aplomb,  bonhomie,  expressed 
in  his  features  and  every  line  and  angle. 
You  cannot  conceive  of  this  man  being  a 
Frenchman.  You  can  conceive  of  his 
being  an  English  actor  and  playing  Mr. 
Bailev  Prothero  or.  The  Middleman.  His 
eyes  twinkle  with  humour,  his  mouth 
is  very  mobile,  and  his  manner  is  suavity 
itself.  It  is  when  he  laughs  that  he  shows  a 
set  of  indifferent  teeth,  and  his  complexion 
betrays  ill-health ;  so  that  I  was  not  at 
all  surprised  to  know  that,  as  a  risk,  the 
insurance  companies  will  have  none  of 
him.  To  sum  up  Canada's  Prime  Minister, 
he  has  a  nervous,  bilious  temperament  and 
a  highly  delicate  organism,  and  yet  so  great 
is  his  stock  of  vitality  withal  that  it  has 
been  found  equal  to  the  strain  which  thirty 
years  of  political  warfare  have  put  upon  it 
without  perceptible  diminution. 

The  secret  of  Wilfrid  Laurier's  political 
success  is  his  enthusiasm,  and  secondly, 
his  espousal  to  the  idea  of  coherent 
nationality  for  Canadians.  "  Canadians 
before  all  and  for  all  Canada  in  all  the 
acceptation  of  the  word — Canada  and 
Quebec,  Canada  and  Toronto,  Canada  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  and  as  far  as  the 
famous  mountains  that  the  Pacific  Ocean 
laps  with  its  billows,"  to  use  a  phrase  often 
on  his  lips.  To  secure  this  nationality  he  is 
ready  to  throw  over  any  sentimental  kin- 
ship with  France,  and  to  obtain  this  end 
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to  renounce  any  religious  affiliation  nhh 
Rome.  What  is  the  result?  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  a  popular  Roman  Catholic 
among  a  people  «'here  Konian  Catliolics 
are  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust- 
he  is  a  popular  Frenchman  in  a  countrj' 
where  race  prejudice  runs  high.  He  is  a 
cultured  man,  and  if  the  library  at  Three 
Rivers,  the  small  town  in  the  province  of 


sentiment.  It  seems  to  nic  that  ever)' 
Knglish  author  writes  first  for  these  Trans- 
atlantic people,  and  .secondly  for  the 
people  of  England — and  his  best  work 
appears  first  in  America." 

.Mr,  Laurier  then  went  on  to  express 
liis  belief  that  there  would  never  be  war 
between  fireat  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  thing  that  would  for  ever 


Quebec,  where  he  resides  with  his  admirable 
wife,  does  not  contain  many  thousands  of 
books,  those  books  are  well  chosen  and 
bear  the  marks  of  frequent  perusal.  Mr. 
I.aurier  is  a  staunch  admirer  and  omni- 
vorous reader,  during  his  scant  leisure,  of 
the  present  dav  liritish  wTiters.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  is  his  favourite  novelist. 

"  English  literature  is  the  greatest  tie  of 
all  between  England  and  America.  Any 
tie  must   be   sentiment,  and  literature  is 
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kill  the  present  friction,  caused  by  inter- 
national jealousy,  would  be  a  war  between 
Britain  and  another  Power. 

"  Suppose  Britain  were  in  actual  danger ; 
then  you  sec  where  the  sympathy  of  our 
friends  the  Americans  would  be.  They 
can  afford  to  rail  at  the  Old  Country 
thcmselves  ;  but  let  all  Europe  threaten, 
and  you  would  see  how  quickly  they  would 
take  her  part." 

"  There  \%  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  not 
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in  England  alone,  "Mr  I.auritT,"  I  saii 
"  with  rcfiTL'nce  to  where  your  ou' 
political  sjmpaihies  lie." 

My  interlocutor  lookf<i  at  nic  ciiriousl; 
then  he  leant  forward  and  replied  in  n  \ 
earnest,  animated  manner — 

"  I  see  you  have  been  reading  sonii 
the  Opposition  ncws[>apers,  in  which  I 
charged  with  being  an  anli-Impcrialis 


nith  improved  conditions— we  may  afford. 

havinp;   built    up   the   Imperial   trade,    to 

become  independent  of  our   neighbours. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition 

cry      that  '  trade  follows  the  Hag.'     I  believe  in 

this    dictum  —  but    I    should    suggest   an 

■  of     amendment.     It  should  be  trade  follows 

am      the  Hritish  flag.     The  trade  lines  of  the 

:,  a      Kmpire  will  uhimately  be  political  lines. 


commercial  unionist.ar.  annexationist  even. 
They  have  not  taken  the  trouble  hereto- 
fore to  ask  me  point  blank  what  I  am,  and 
what  my  policy  in  that  respect  is.  1  am, 
therefore,  the  more  gratified  to  be  able 
to  tell  you.  I  am  a  Britisher,  and  my 
policy  is  British.  It  is  true  I  have  sought  to 
cultivate  better  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States,  because  I  belie\ed  that  at 
present,  for  a  vast  volume  of  our  perish- 
able products,  it  was  the  nearest  and  most 
natural  market.     But  as  time  goes  on— 


".\s  for  Canada,"  pursued  the  Premier, 
"  with  increase  of  population  will  come 
incre.-ise  of  facilities  for  inter  -  Imperial 
trade ;  and  with  increase  of  population, 
too,  will  come  a  demand  to  be  heard  is 
the  counsels  of  the  Empire.  We  are  but 
5.000,000  people  now:  we  can  wait.  But 
when  wc  are  10.000,000  it  means  that  we 
must  either  cut  loose  from  Great  Britain  or 
become  a  part  of  Great  Britain.  England 
must  Like  Canada  and  her  Colonies  into  a 
regular  parlnershi|i,  with  a  proportionate 
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control  and  responsibility  in  respect  to 
Imperial  affairs.  Were  I,"  added  !Mr. 
Laurier  significantly,  "  twenty  -  five  years 
of  age  instead  of  fifty,  I  confidently  believe 
I  should  some  day  sit  in  Westminster  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

"There  are,"  continued  the  Premier, 
**  men  who  regret  that  there  is  in  Canada 
diversity  of  race,  and  who  express  the  hope 
that  with  time  this  diversity  will  disappear. 
The  fusion  of  races  in  a  single  one  is 
Utopian.  It  is  an  impossibility.  The  dis- 
tinctions of  nature  will  exist  always.  But 
as  to  the  objection  that  we  could  not  form 
a  great  nation  under  the  British  flag 
because  Lower  Canada  is  principally 
French  and  Catholic,  and  Upper  Canada 
is  English  and  Protestant,  and  when  the 
maritime  provinces  are  mixed,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  siltogether  futile.   Let  us  take,  for 


example,  the  United  Kingdom,  inhabited 
as  it  is  by  three  great  races.  Has  the 
diversity  of  race  offered  obstacles  to  the 
riches  and  power  of  England  .-'  Have  not 
the  three  races  by  their  united  and  com- 
bined aptitudes,  energy,  and  courage  each 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  Empire 
and  its  wise  laws  and  its  success  on 
land  and  sea,  and  to  its  commerce  ?  " 

Nothing  can  prevent  Mr.  Wilfrid  Laurier 
from  becoming  the  most  striking  figure 
among  the  Colonial  Premiers  who  are 
coming  to  England  for  the  celebration  in 
June.  His  eloquence — and  he  is  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  Canada — his  patriot- 
ism and  his  Imperialism,  his  great  indi- 
viduality and  his  intense  popularity,  almost 
amounting  to  hero-worship,  will  combine 
to  render  him  as  attractive  to  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  at  home  as  he  now  is  to  those 
millions  of  Englishmen  abroad. 


HOW    WOMEN    ARE    WON. 


By   MRS.    MARSHALL   and    :\IISS    O^CONOR-ECCLES. 


HOW  are  women  won  ?  Does  success 
depend  most  on  a  man's  merits  or 
his  demerits  ?  Is  there  art  in  it,  or  only 
accident  ? 

Looking  on  the  multitude  of  married 
women  around  us,  and  then  on  the  men  to 
whom  they  belong,  one  would  feel  inclined 
to  answer  **  Accident,"  were  it  not  that  to 
marry  a  woman  is  not  necessarily  to  win 
her. 

Wives,  it  is  evident,  are  readily  to  be 
had.  The  man  to  whom,  as  to  most  of 
his  sex,  one  woman  is  as  good  as  another — 
or  nearly — is  easily  mated.  Neither  his 
looks  nor  his  character,  nor  the  absence  of 
either,  seem  to  the  outsider  to  stand  in  his 
way.  The  short  and  the  tall,  the  straight 
and  the  crooked,  the  handsome  and  the 
ugly,  the  prig  and  the  adventurer,  the  hero 
and  the  coward,  the  good  and  the  bad — 
all,  after  some  mysterious  fashion,  secure 
partners.     The  least  eligible  candidate  for 


matrimony  has  only  to  persevere.  If  one 
won't  have  him,  another  will. 

The  secret  is  not  far  to  seek. 

Apart  from  those  curious  cases  of  an 

attraction   invisible  to   all   save   the   pair 

concerned  that  brings  so  many  men  and 

women    together,     apart    from    the    fact 

that— 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  His  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides :  one  to  face  the  world  with,. 
One  to  show  a  woman  when  he  loves  her, 

there  is  a  solid  material  reason  why 
almost  any  man  can  find  a  wife. 

Women,  unhappily  for  themselves  and 
for  their  dignity,  are  in  the  majority.  For 
every  Jack  there  is  a  Jill,  and  several  Jills 
over.  Not  every  damsel,  therefore,  can 
afford  to  be  fastidious,  and  turn  up  a 
contemptuous  nose  at  such  plain  goods 
as  the  gods  provide.  And  she  knows  it, 
poor  thing !  Oh,  yes !  women— even  stupid 
women — know  and  feel  their  position  i» 
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rthe  world.  Being  unable  to  make  a  choice 
for  herself,  having  at  most  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject  what  is  offered  to  her,  she 
is  unwilling  to  lose  a  chance  that  may 
never  recur.  To  many  marriage  is  the 
only  possible  opening  that  life  offers. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  else  that  they 
can  turn  to.  Failing  to  be  wives,  they 
will  be  failures  all  round. 

For  such  the  bait  of  three  meals  a  day 
and  a  home  of  their  own  is  irresistible. 
Alas !  we  do  not  live  in  Arcadia. 

Others,  again,  are  so  fortunately  gifted 
{or  limited)  as  to  be  able,  apparently,  to 
Jove  anyone  who  proposes  for  them.  To 
them,  in  another  sense  than  the  poet's — 

A  man  's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

Numerous  as  these  are,  and,  as  we  hope, 
may  continue  to  be — else  our  proportion 
of  happy  marriages  will  woefully  decrease — 
they  are  of  no  account  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  —  they  need  so  very  little 
winning. 

Ever)'  w-oman,  however,  is  not  such  easy 
^;ame.  We  have  in  these  pages  to  con- 
sider the  luring  of  a  shyer  quarry,  the 
snaring  of  birds  not  anxious  to  be  caught 
save  by  the  fowler  who  knows  the  call  that 
tames  them,  the  methods  whereby  a  man 
wins  not  merely  a  wife  but  a  lover.  Until 
an  intelligent  w  oman  loves  a  man,  until  he 
is  as  much  a  want  in  her  life  as  she  is  in 
his,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  won  her. 

When  they  get  confidential  most  women 
will  confess  that  their  rejected  lovers,  if 
not  absolutely  distasteful,  were  rejected 
chiefly  because  they  did  not  know  their 
business.  They  blundered,  said  or  did 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  were 
too  slow  or  too  precipitate,  disobeyed 
warnings,  or  took  no  heed  of  the  many 
iittle  matters  that  to  the  woman  are  all- 
important.  Indeed,  some  women  of  ex- 
perience go  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  man 
blunders  in  his  love-making  if  he  is  not 
helped  out,  and  that  success  depends  on  a 
wooer's  quickness  to  take  a  hint.  They 
add  that  they  often  feel  when  a  man  is 
paying  court  to  them  how  much  better 
they  could  have  done  in  his  place,  and 
are  vexed  at  the  number  of  opportunities 
for  saying  nice  things  that  he  loses.  Pos- 
sibly such  remarks  are  made  in  the  spirit 
of  the  best  hurler,  who,  according  to  the 
Irish  proverb,  is  the  man  sitting  on  the 
ditch.  Women  have  not  got  the  work 
to  do,  and  consequently  may  be  critical 
with  safety. 

The  subject  of  how  women,  who  need 
winning,  that  is  to  say  the  women  worth 


winning,  are  won,  has  seemed  to  us  to 
offer  an  interesting  matter  for  inquiry. 
We  have  endeavoured  by  a  series  of 
researches  over  a  wide  field  to  arrive  at 
some  axioms  of  general  application.  This 
endeavour  was  beset  by  many  difficulties. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  women  did  not 
always  know  what  had  won  them.  Young 
women  are  rarely  anal}1;ical — never  if  they 
are  happy  women.  I'hey  simply  felt  that 
a  certain  man  suited  them  better  than 
anyone  else,  understood  them,  pleased 
them,  and  always  did  what  they  considered 
to  be  "  the  right  thing."  They  mostly 
received  impressions  without  classifying 
them.  Some  of  the  sex  never  pass  this 
stage.  Everything  as  it  happens  is  new 
and  fresh  to  them,  because  they  do  not 
recognise  recurrent  situations  if  the  actors 
and  mise  en  scene  are  different.  A  woman 
is  intelligent  at  more  or  less  cost  to  hei  • 
self.  Of  those  who  could  best  give 
information  many  were  reluctant  to  speak. 
Still,  we  venture  to  think  we  gleaned  some 
information  of  value  to  the  would-be 
wooer. 

The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  all 
had  theories,  systems  of  attack  as  infallible 
as  those  so  often  guaranteed  to  break  the 
bank  ai  Monte  Carlo.  They  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that,  on  inquiry,  it  seemed  where 
any  of  these  had  succeeded  it  was  some- 
thing quite  different  that  had  appealed  to 
the  Vady  of  their  choice.  Thus  it  becamie 
necessary  to  check  their  statements  by 
application  to  the  person  concerned,  and 
on\y  where  she  agreed  have  we  given  the 
method  as  workable. 

Our  first  endeavour  to  exact  information 
was  scarcely  successful.  Following  the 
example  of  Moli^re,  we  began  by  consult- 
ing the  cook. 

"How  are  women  won !  "  she  echoed. 
"  Women  are  won  because  they  don't  know 
any  better.  If  they  knew  the  men,  they 
would  never  be  won  at  all  1  "  Sarah  was 
an  extremist.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
her  dictum,  that  woman's  ignorance  is 
man's  opportunity,  arose,  as  many  dicta 
do,  from  an  unhappy  love  affair  of  her  own. 
It  was  a  half  truth,  nay,  in  some  of  its 
applications,  perhaps  a  whole  truth  ;  but 
while  men  are  likely  to  be  best  loved  by 
those  who  know  least  about  them,  on  thr 
other  hand  they  prefer  those  who  know  most. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  latter  expect 
little  but  give  less.  **  N'  aimer  gu^.re  est  en 
amour  un  moyen  assur6  pour  etre  aim6." 

Fortunately  others  were  not  as  incisive, 
decisive,  and  pessimistic  as  Sarah.    They 
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were  also  more  illuminating,  and  to  such 
of  our  acquaintance  as  we  owe  the  follow- 
ing useful  information  we  return  hearty 
thanks. 

May  we  add  a  warning  to  the  rules 
given  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  judicious 
wooer,  like  the  experienced  tea-taster, 
must  so  blend  the  proportions  as  to  please 
the  individual  palate  for  which  he  caters. 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  informants,  tact 
is  of  all  things  the  most  necessary  to  gain 
a  woman's  affections.  Tact  prevents  a 
man  from  coming  at  the  wrong  time,  say- 
ing the  wrong  thing,  or  seeming  to  see  too 
much.  Moreover,  it  saves  him  from  ever 
placing  himself  in  a  ridiculous  light,  for  of 
all  things,  ridicule  kills  love  soonest.  Tact 
teaches  him  to  handle  matters  delicately, 
not  to  embroil  or  precipitate  them,  and 
gives  to  the  woman  a  delightful  feeling  of 
being  understood  without  the  necessity  of 
speaking.  Nor  must  his  tact  be  a  mental 
quality  alone.  He  must  also  carry  it  into 
action.  If  a  man  sincerely  loves  a  woman 
he  must  study  her.  Should  she  be  at  all 
impressed  by  him,  she  will  wish  him  to 
make  advances  to  her,  and  he  must  judge 
exactly  what  advances  will  be  agreeable. 
Everything  hangs  on  this.  To  succeed, 
the  man  must  know  something  about 
women,  and  be  as  far  as  possible  un- 
hampered by  theories.  He  must  neither 
underrate  nor  despise  them,  nor  think  they 
are  here  'only  for  his  pleasure.  He  must 
not  consider  them,  as  so  many  English- 
men do,  as  unaccountable  creatures,  a  race 
apart  rather  than  as  the  other  half  of  their 
common  humanity.  Necessary  though  it 
be,  it  seems  odd  to  have,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  women  are 
human  beings  very  like  men,  though 
differently  circumstanced,  with  similar 
feelings  and  similar  passions,  generally 
better  controlled,  subtler,  and  so  laying 
more  value  on  little  things. 

Women  are  rarelv  understood,  and 
nothing  is  dearer  to  them  than  to  find  a 
man  who  sees  and  grasps  a  situation  with- 
out requiring  to  have  it  explained  to  him. 
The  man  who  understands  women — we  do 
not  say  the  man  who  thinks  he  under- 
stands women — is  always  loved  by  them ; 
and  understanding  comes  only  with  study. 
The  waves  of  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  man's  meaning  while  as  yet  he  has  not 
spoken,  of  doubt  as  to  his  affection,  of 
self-reproach  and  fear  of  betraying  all  too 
plainly  her  interest  in  him,  of  resistance 
to  his  influence,  of  fear  of  the  unknown, 
and  so  forth,  that  pass  over  a  woman's 
soul — all  perfectly  natural  and  accountable. 


and  even  logical  when  her  position  is 
taken  into  consideration — give  her  in  the 
man's  eyes  an  apparent  elusiveness,  if  he 
has  no  key  to  the  enigma. 

He  who  can  best  follow  the  workings 
of  her  mind,  who  giants  that  she  has  a 
mind,  and  is  not  a  fool  because  she  can- 
not see  things  quite  as  he  does,  wins  her. 
In  a  w^ord  the  perfect  wooer  is,  in  his 
relations  with  the  woman,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word.  If  he  is  not  that,  he  must, 
to  win  her,  at  least  appear  to  be.  He 
meets  her  objections  half-way,  he  soothes 
and  comforts  her,  never  by  change  of 
manner  gives  her  to  think  he  fancies  he 
has  made  an  easy  conquest,  nor  shows 
vanity  at  her  preference,  humiliating  her 
in  her  own  eyes.  If  he  does,  she  is  covered 
with  shame  ;  every  tender  word  or  glance 
rises  up  accusingly  before  her ;  she  imagines 
he  despises  her,  and,  thrown  back  upon 
herself,  feels  bound  to  show  him  that 
winning  her  is  not  as  simple  as  he  thinks. 

After  all,  genuine  love-making  is  a 
serious  and  startling  thing  to  an  intelligent 
woman.  She  is  suddenly  brought  face  to 
face  with  great  issues.  She  is  made  for 
the  first  time  to  realise  her  womanhood  ^ 
that  she,  no  third  person,  but  her  very  own 
self,  is  called  on  to  play  her  part  in  the 
scheme  of  creation.  All  that  was  vague 
and  nebulous  and  unformulated  in  her 
mind  takes  shape  and  coherence.  Here 
is  she,  a  woman,  and  there  before  her  is  a 
man  to  whom  she  is  dear,  a  man  with 
definite  hopes  and  intentions  regarding 
her.  She  has,  amid  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings,  to  decide  as  best  she  may  whether 
she  will  place  in  his  hands  "matters  of 
life  and  death."  No  wonder  that  whei^ 
this  comes  home  she  trembles  and  hesi- 
tates. It  means  a  great  deal  to  her.  No 
wonder,  too,  that  if  she  finds  it  means  less 
to  the  man,  she  feels  degraded,  humiliated 
at  having  even  for  a  moment  balanced  her 
fate  on  him,  and  that  one  such  experience 
tends  to  harden  and  embitter  her.  Of 
course,  those  who  have  vulgarised  their 
affections  by  a  round  of  cheap  flirtations 
do  not  feel  this,  but  there  are  many  who 
do.  A  common  mind  and  plenty  of  self- 
confidence  best  insure  man  or  woman 
from  suffering  through  love.  For  then-i 
there  always  are  others.  For  them,  as 
there  are  no  heights  there  are  no  depths. 

To  be  a  successful  lover  a  man  must 
take  a  woman  seriously,  and  feel  that  her 
love  is  something  worth  winning — as 
indeed  it  is.  He  must,  at  least,  make  her 
think  he  feels  so.     Apart  from  courtship^ 
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men  owe  a  great  deal  to  women  that  they 
can  never  repay.  A  woman,  for  love  of 
their  father  and  of  them,  brought  them 
into  the  world  at  risk  of  life  and  reason, 
tended  their  infancy  ;  women  continue 
to  love  them  through  life,  whether  as 
husbands,  sons,  or  brothers,  with  a  devo- 
tion and  a  fidelity  not  always  emulated  or 
appreciated  by  its  objects  ;  cheer  them  in 
sorrow  and  poverty,  nurse  them  in  sick- 
ness, close  their  eyes  in  death.  On  great 
facts  like  these,  that  neither  differences  of 
country,  custom,  education,  nor  rank  can 
alter,  the  claim  of  all  women  on  man's 
love  and  care  and  respect  is  founded.  The 
mere  fact  of  being  born  a  woman  means 
that  one  is  necessarily  born  to  a  life 
harder  than  a  man's  from  its  very  nature, 
and  the  great-soulcd  man  feels  this  in- 
stinctively, while  a  coarser  nature  does 
not.  All  the  study,  the  kindness  and  the 
affection,  men  have  to  bestow  is  not  too 
great  for  a  good  and  loving  woman's 
deserts. 

Having  studied  the  woman,  and  decided 
what  advances  on  his  part  will  be  agree- 
able, the  man's  next  move  is  to  make 
them.  The  lover  who  hesitates  is  lost. 
"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  ladv,"  and  he 
who  has  not  the  courage  to  speak  up  for 
himself  and  act  on  occasion  has  no  right 
to  count  on  her  regard.  In  one  of  Anatole 
France's  novels,  an  old  Italian  statesman 
says — **  La  femme  veut  qu'on  ne  soit  avec 
elle  ni  timide  ni  brutal,"  and  it  is  in  the 
happy  medium  that  success  is  found. 

Women  hate  a  timid  lover  more  than 
one  who  is  over-bold,  for  they  are  ingeni- 
ous in  finding  excuses  for  the  latter. 
"  Poor  fellow !  "  they  will  say,  possibly 
after  overwhelming  him  with  reproaches. 
"  Of  course,  it  was  very  wrong  of  him, 
and  very  audacious.  Hut  there — he  is 
awfully  fond  of  me.  .  .  .  I  suppose  he 
could  not  help  it !  " 

Vanity  and  that  traitorous  something  at 
her  heart  that  weakens  a  woman's  will, 
both  plead  for  him. 

The  reason  why  the  bad  man  is  often  a 
favoured  lover  is  that  he  is  rarely  lacking 
in  audacity.  He  never  neglects  his 
chances  through  timidity.  One  cannot 
but  regret  that  audacity  should  be  so 
essential  a  part  of  a  wooer's  outfit,  since 
those  who  possess  most  of  it  are  almost 
necessarily  lacking  in  fine  feeling  and 
delicacy.  Where  it  is  spontaneous,  it  may 
be  the  outcome  of  innate  vulgarity  of 
nature ;  but  if  women  require  audacity  for 
their  winning,  the  most  modest  of  suitors 
will  do  well  to  assume  a  failin":  if  he  have  it 


not.  He  must  boldly  take  the  initiative  at 
times,  without  waiting  for  a  signal  that  the 
woman,  if  she  has  any  self-respect,  is 
never  likely  to  give.  Women  feel  that  it 
is  the  man's  place  to  make  the  advances, 
and  not  theirs,  at  least  under  existing 
conditions. 

As  all  the  men  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  plumped  for  audacity,  it 
evidently  is  a  great  power.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  audacity  tempered  with  discretion. 
To  be  audacious  at  the  wrong  time,  or  at 
too  early  a  stage,  simply  invites  a  rupture  of 
the  acquaintanceship.  A  man  must  know 
how  to  be  audacious  by  degrees.  It  is 
just  in  appreciating  fine  shades  in  know- 
ing when  and  how  to  act  that  skill  is 
manifested. 

And  now  for  a  list  of  feminine  good 
advice.  No  man,  however  audacious, 
should  try  to  take  up  things  just  where  they 
left  off  at  the  last  interview.  He  should 
recapitulate,  so  to  say,  before  advancing  in 
the  lesson  of  love. 

A  point  of  equal  importance  with  tact 
and  audacity,  and  an  effect  resulting  almost 
inevitably  from  their  exercise,  is  that  the 
man  must  make  the  woman  feel  he  really 
loves  her.  If  she  has  any  doubts  about 
this  she  is  likely  to  hold  back,  and  his 
advances  will  only  irritate  and  pique  her. 
Though  knowing  that  a  man  loves  her 
does  not  always  secure  a  return  of  love 
from  a  woman,  it  goes  a  long  way  towards 
it.  He  who  has  hitherto  been  but  one  of 
the  crowd,  attains  at  once  an  individuality 
and  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  his  ladye 
when  she  sees  he  is  attracted  by  her. 
Anyhow,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  woman  that 
she  should  have  to  deal  with  a  man  of 
honour,  who  leaves  her  in  no  doubt  as  to 
his  meaning  and  intentions. 

^len  might  sometimes  consider  the 
woman's  position.  F'or  a  woman  to  let 
herst'lf  love  until  she  is  sure  she  is  loved 
in  return  is  a  risk.  The  man  may  walk 
away  at  any  moment  without  a  word,  and 
after  going  very  far,  he  not  unfrequently 
docs,  reconciling  it  somehow  to  his 
notions  of  cliivalry.  The  man,  moreover, 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  getting  at  her 
opinions.  Failing  less  direct  methods,  he 
mav  ask  her.  She  has  not  the  same 
privileges.  She  can  but  wonder  and 
speculate,  and  do  her  best  to  hold  her 
treacherous  heart  in  check.  While  un- 
certain as  to  what  a  man  means,  or 
whether  he  means  anything,  she  is  un- 
willing to  let  herself  go.  And  here,  be  it 
said,  there  ought  to  be  strictly  defined 
limits  as  regards  flirtation.     It  is  a  pleasant 
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amusement  if  understood  on  both  sides  to 
be  onlv  an  amusement,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  scarcely  come  under 
that  head.  If  a  man  permits  himself 
these,  he  is  not  flirting  but  making  love, 
and  if  he  then  backs  out  of  the  position 
because  he  has  not  spoken,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  intended  only  for  a  flirtation, 
his  code  of  honour  is  elastic. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  young 
women  to  whom  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  loves  them  is  a  temptation  to  tr}-  how 
much  he  will  endure.  To  deal  with  such 
a  cruel  maiden  the  best  wav  is  for  the 
man  to  let  her  know  that  though  he  loves 
her,  it  is  quite  possible  for  him  to  cease 
from  loving  her  if  she  pushes  him  too  far. 
Let  him  show  her  that  there  are  other 
girls  in  the  world.  She  must  learn  that 
he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  that  beneath 
his  glove  of  velvet  is  a  hand  of  steel,  and 
in  her  queer,  inconsistent  way  she  will 
fove  him  all  the  better,  and  rejoice  to  have 
met  her  master. 

The  "  All  -right- then  -you  -  shall  -never- 
see-me-again  "  method  is  not,  however,  to 
be  tried  with  every  woman.  Women  do 
not  all  presume  upon  their  power,  and 
some  are  proud  enough  to  let  a  man  go  if 
he  talks  to  them  like  that 

Many  men  imagine  that  it  is  enough 
to  love  a  woman  passionately  to  force  her 
inclinations  ;  but  while  she  is  not  to  be 
won  cold-bloodedly,  she  is  not  to  be  won 
by  passion  alone.  Passion  that-  is  not 
shared  is  repel  Ian  t.  The  statue  refuses 
to  be  animated  by  the  new  Pygmalion, 
and  the  man  who  was  sufficiently  agree- 
able as  a  friend  becomes  an  object  of 
actual  dislike  as  his  attentions  grow  more 
marked.  In  such  cases  tlie  more  he 
pursues  her  the  less  she  likes  him. 

Still,  unless  a  man  has  had  convincing 
proof  that  his  wooing  is  unwelcome,  he 
should  persevere.  In  numberless  instances 
the  woman  is  won  by  waiting.  Her  first 
**  No  '*  should  never  be  taken  as  final.  If 
he  be  wise,  when  she  has  rejected  him  he 
will  walk  away  for  a  time  and  seem  to 
accept  the  inevitable.  He  must  disappear 
from  all  the  haunts  where  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  meet  him.  She  will  look 
for  him  in  vain.  When  he  returns  after, 
say,  a  month's  absence,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  judge  whether  she  is  really  glad  to 
see  him  back  or  not.  She  possibly  has 
missed  him  ver}'  much,  has  had  leisure  to 
think  what  a  good  fellow  he  is,  and  to  be 
sorr)'  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind 
better  when  he  spoke. 

While  no  true  woman  is  untouched  by 


the  sincerity  of  passion,  she  may  be  too 
young  or  too  inexperienced  to  sound  its 
depths,  and  it  is  only  in  after  years  that 
she  weeps  over  the  roses  she  refused  to 
gather  in  the  spring-time  of  her  life.  If, 
however,  a  man  is  definitely  and  finally 
refused,  and  that  after  due  courtship,  in 
which  he  has  not  been  too  precipitate,  he 
had  better  give  up  all  idea  of  the  helh 
dame  sans  merci.  Women  often  feel  in- 
stinctively that  an  apparently  eligible 
wooer  does  not  suit  them,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  combating  instinct. 

No  sensible  man,  however,  will  propose 
to  a  woman  until  he  is  morally  certain  of 
being  accepted.-  By  remembering  this,  by 
wooing  first  and  proposing  afterwards, 
not  hurling  an  offer  of  marriage  at  his 
sweetheart's  head  in  the  early  days  of 
their  love-making,  but  giving  her  a  little 
time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea,  a  man 
saves  himself  a  mortifying  refusal.  He 
must  choose  the  proper  time  and  place 
for  his  declaration,  since  an  untoward 
interruption  or  an  awkwardness  in  the 
situation  may  weigh  heavily  against  his 
chances. 

No  man  should  propose  by  letter  except 
under  circumstances  where  an  interview  is 
impossible.  All  sorts  of  accidents  happen 
to  letters,  and,  besides,  they  are  xcry  easy 
to  answer  in  the  negative.  A  man  can 
verbally  plead  his  cause  and  make  out  a 
good  case  for  himself,  but  a  letter  gives 
him  no  opportunity.  That  a  letter  should 
be  the  medium  generally  chosen  by 
widowers  and  by  elderly  men  who  might 
be  expected  to  know  better,  is  a  curious 
proof  that  some  people  do  not  learn  by 
experience. 

If  a  man  has  told  a  woman  he  loves  her, 
he  frequently  thinks  that  he  has  said  quite 
enough  about  the  matter.  This  is  never 
the  woman*s  opinion.  She  wants  to  be 
told  it  over  and  over  again.  It  never 
wearies  her.  As  one  of  the  characters  in 
**  Keynotes"  says,  with  a  large  amount  of 
truth  :  **  A  woman  doesn*t  care  a  fig  for  a 
love  as  deep  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  as  silent. 
She  wants  something  that  tells  her  it  in 
little  waves  all  the  time.  It  isn't  the  love, 
you  know,  it 's  the  being  loved  ;  it  isn't 
really  the  man,  it's  his  loving."  A  man 
who  at  all  understands  women  bears  this 
in  mind.  He  tells  his  sweetheart  the 
pleasant  and  tender  things  he  thinks 
about  her.  He  is  kind  and  caressing. 
Englishmen,  brought  up  to  shun  the 
expression  of  emotion  —  even  such 
emotion  as  is  most  creditable  to  their 
heart  and  to  their  manhood,  who  think  it 
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rather  fine  after  ten  years'  absence  from 
home,  simply  to  clasp  the  hand  of  their 
aged  father,  have  a  difficulty,  even  when 
in  love,  in  shaking  off  their  stiffness  and 
saying  just  what  they  think,  if  that 
happens  to  be  anything  pleasant  and 
flattering.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
■do  not  shine  as  lovers.  They  may  have 
in  them  a  mine  of  affection,  but  its  object 
is  little  the  wiser,  for  they  would  be 
ashamed — though  why  or  wherefore  good- 
ness only  knows — to  say  pretty  things  to 
her,  that  she  would  rejoice  in  and  remem- 
ber all  her  life.  It  is  this  national  unex- 
pansiveness,  this  shamefaced  reserve,  that 
is  responsible  for  many  a  dull  and  unhappy 
home  and  many  a  dissatisfied  wife.  Even 
the  best-schooled  and  primmest  woman  is 
made  happier  by  expressions  of  affection. 
In  matters  of  love  women  cannot  live  by 
faith  alone. 

Englishmen  care  less  than  other  nations 
for  the  society  of  women,  and  this,  reacting 
on  the  women,  is  not  without  its  effect  on 
national  manners.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
statement  let  him  turn  to  a  representative 
Society  journal,  the  Wor/d  of  May  20, 
1896.  Therein  he  will  find  a  little  sketch 
of  a  dinner-party.  The  relief  with  which 
the  men,  despite  polite  protestations  in 
some  instances,  see  the  ladies  depart,  and 
their  unconcealed  reluctance  to  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room,  are  not  over -drawn. 
Most  of  us  have  seen  something  of  the 
kind  in  this  countr}-,  and  it  is  good  neither 
for  the  men  nor  for  the  women.  We  are 
always  hearing  of  the  influence  of  the 
latter  on  the  former,  but  the  reverse  is 
quite  as  true,  and  where  women  are  not 
loved  they  are  likely  to  become  unlovable. 
Indeed,  when  a  woman  is  disagreeable  a 
man  is  nearly  always  responsible. 

Some  happy  mortals  have  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree  the  knack  of  firing  a  woman's 
imagination.  They  may  be  conscious  or 
unconscious  of  their  power,  but  anyhow 
they  win  enduring  love  almost  without 
effort.  A  man  like  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
for  instance,  almost  any  woman  woulcl 
adore.  In  such  men  there  is  always  great- 
ness, or  at  least  the  elements  of  greatness, 
and  women,  unlike  men,  wish  to  place 
their  love  as  high  as  they  can.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  most  women  would  be 
delighted  to  wed  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon, 
while  few  men  would  desire  a  Joan  of  Arc 
or  a  Margaret  of  Anjou  for  his  wife. 
Whatever  else  they  may  be,  men  with  this 
attraction    are    eminentlv    manlv.      Thev 

*  ^  m 

have    a    certain   force   and  virility  about 
them,  speaking  of  latent  energy,  strength 


of  character,  determination.  A  strong 
will  is  ahvavs  attractive  to  women,  for 
they  love  to  be  ruled  when  they  can 
believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ruler.  When 
a  woman  rules,  it  is  not  because  she  likes  , 
it,  but  because,  being  the  stronger  charac- 
ter, she  necessarily  must  rule.  She  prefers 
a  lover  who  is  capable  of  making  up  her 
mind  for  her  at  times  and  carrying  a 
debated  position.  In  love  affairs  it  is  her 
nature  to  hait  and  temporise.  It  rests 
with  the  man  to  make  her  see  exactly  what 
she  means,  for  ver}-  often  she  does  not 
quite  know  herself. 

*'  Never  go  a- wooing  when  your  beard 
is  a-growing,"  says  the  proverb.  While 
women  care  comparatively  little  for 
personal  beauty  in  a  man,  beyond  de- 
siring him  to  look  a  gentleman,  they  all 
detest  slovenliness. 

And  now  for  another  point.  If  a  man 
makes  presents  to  the  woman  of  his  heart 
let  them  be  the  very  best  of  their  kind. 
No ;  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  dreadful 
example  of  how  mercenary  the  sex  is. 
That  kind  may  be  the  simplest  and 
cheapest,  but  a  woman  will  appreciate 
infinitely  more  a  single  rose  that  cost  a 
shilling  than  a  nine-carat  bangle  costing 
fifteen  times  the  amount.  It  is  the 
thought,  the  searching  out  of  something 
specially  beautiful  for  her  that  she  appre- 
ciates, not  the  money  paid.  If  a  man 
cannot  afford  costly  gifts,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  fly  to  the  cheap  and 
nasty,  so  long  as  there  are  flowers  or 
sweets  in  the  world. 

Women  always  judge  of  a  man's  love 
for  them  bv  the  care  he  takes  of  them, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  pretty  fair  test ; 
while  no  girl  whose  affection  is  worth 
having  would  like  her  lover  to  spend  on 
her  sums  he  could  ill  afford  ;  she  always 
resents  a  well-to-do  man  offering  her 
inexpensive  treats  and  economising  when 
they  go  out  together.  If  he  brings  her  to 
the  theatre,  let  it  be  to  the  stalls  or  a  box, 
not  the  dress-circle.  If  she  and  her 
mother  are  invited  by  him  to  dinner  or  to 
supper,  let  it  be  at  a  good  restaurant.  A 
man  should  have  sufficient  sut'ou  /aire  not 
to  pass  his  fiancee  the  menu  if  they  are 
lunching  a  la  carte,  otherwise  she  is  likely 
to  pick  out  the  cheapest  items,  and  then, 
with  what  he,  no  doubt,  will  consider  a 
woman's  unreasonableness,  be  angry  with 
him  for  never  noticing,  and  letting  her 
eat  them.  It  is  his  place  to  suggest  what- 
ever is  nicest.  If  his  funds  do  not 
permit  of  this  he  has  no  business  to 
invite  her  to  lunch  jit  all.     Let  him  p'' 
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her  to  tea  instead,  but  always  give  her  of 
the  best  in  proportion  to  his  means  and 
station  in  life. 

When  a  man  takes  a  woman  anywhere 
he  should  make  her  feel  that  under  his 
care  all  goes  on  velvet.  She  likes  him  to 
be  able  to  hand  her  deftly  in  and  out  of 
her  carriage,  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
waiters  and  servants,  to  pi'.ot  her  through 
crowds  in  safety,  to  avoid  all  avoidable 
hitches,  and  prove  himself  a  man  of  the 
world.  Let  him  not  haggle  over  cab  fares 
in  her  presence,  nor  grumble  over  tips, 
but  be  generous  rather  than  just.  We  do 
not  go  a-courting  every  day,  at  least  most 
of  us  do  not,  and  it  is  well  to  make  it  a 
thoroughly  good  time  while  it  lasts. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  please  a  woman  he 
will  not  do  so  by  uttering  uncomplimentary 
generalities  with  regard  to  her  sex.  These 
will  only  irritate  her  and  tempt  her  to 
retort,  since  there  are  few  charges  against 
women  that  cannot  be  paralleled  against 


men.  Men  who  talk  like  this  have 
generally  gained  their  knowledge  from 
books,  or  else  have  been  unfortunate  in 
their  choice  of  acquaintances.  "Those 
who  play  bowls  must  expect  rubbers." 
Women  are  getting  tired  of  being  made 
responsible,  as  a  body,  for  the  faults  of 
individuals,  and  feel  that  a  bad  woman 
is  as  much  and  no  more  **  a  disgrace  to 
her  sex "  than  a  bad  man  is  a  disgrace 
to  his. 

It  is  not  judicious  when  wooing  a 
woman  to  keep  praising  other  women  for 
perfections  she  knows  that  she  does  not 
possess.  It  would  irritate  a  short  man 
if  his  lady-love  kept  telling  him  how  much 
she  admired  great  height,  and  women  are 
not  exempt  from  the  same  weakness. 

Finally,  in  love-making  as  in  life,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take. 
Women  are  not  perfect,  nor  men  in- 
fallible. If  either  were  they  would  not 
mate  wuth  the  other. 


BY  THE  TRUNDLE  BED. 

True   Love,   be   never  beyond   love's   calling ! 

For  this   I   claim   of  you,    strong   heart,    sweet 
As   fontal   water   in   Arden   falling. 

As   first-mown   hay   in   the   April   heat : 

To   tend   from   heaven,    to   rear,    to    harden, 
And   bring  to   bloom   in   the   outer   cold. 

Our   daffodil- bud   of  a   walled-in   garden, 

Our   son   thai   is   like   you,    and   six   years   old  ; 

And    lest   his   worth   be   the   worth    unreal, 

To   ward   him   not   from   the   mortal   blast. 

But   suffer  yoiir   own,   through   a   long   ordeal. 
Verily   like   vou   to   bo   at   the   last, 

And   hear   men   murmur,   if  so   he   merit 

In  your  old   place,    with   your   look,   to   arise  : 

**  The   sign   of  a   saved   soul   who   can   inherit } 

You   have   earned,    O    King !    those   beautiful   eyes. 


Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 
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Bv   AMOS    EVERY. 


w 

until  he 


r  ORTIMER  STAINES  had  no  idea 
_  _  he  was  so  fond  of  Nellie  Wane 

untilTie  discovered  how  much  John  Durden 
loved  her  too.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  makes  a  man  resolved  to 
win  a  girl,  it  is  the  knowledge  that  another 
fellow  wants  her  also. 

In  a  midnight  confah  over  hot  grog, 
when  the  heart  yearns  for  sympathy  and 
the  tongue  grows  loquacious,  staid  Jack 
Durden  confessed  to  his  pal  Staines  his 
passion  for  Nellie  Wane  —  declared  that 
she  was  the  sweetest  and  prettiest  little 
creature  in  the  world,  and  that  he  meant 
to  go  in  for  her  tooth  and  nail. 


His  confidant  —  a  handsome  young 
Guardsman  —  listened  to  this  revelation 
with  disgusted  amazement,  the  studious 
barrister  being  the  last  man  on  earth  he 
ever  suspected  of  falling  in  love.  .So,  being 
a  real  old  chum,  and  privileged  to  speak 
out  his  mind,  he  at  once  proceeded,  in 
language  more  forcible  than  politf,  to 
prove  the  utter  absurdity  of  anyone  enter- 
ing the  lists  against  himself.  When,  in 
words  far  too  elegant  and  poHto  to  be  at 
all  friendly,  the  self-possessed  Uurden  re- 
iterated his  former  assertion  of  going  in 
for  Nellie,  a  coldness  arose  between  the  two 
old  chums,  who  ever  since  their  Eton  days 
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had  kept  up  a  fimi  friendship.  Each  saiv 
in  the  other  a  formidable  rival,  and  each 
merUally  snore  "  war  to  the  knife."  Thej- 
had  been  invited  to  a  grand  ball  at  Squire 


Wane's  coiintrj-  house  in  Norfolk  to  dance 
in  the  New  Year.  It  was  very  awkivard— 
not  to  saj-  decidedly  unpleasant  —  that 
Lieutenant  Staines,  of  the  Heavy  Dragoons, 
dashed  into  the  same  compartment  of  the 
afternoon  express  to  Wanedalc  as  that  in 
which  John  Durden,  of  tlie  Inner  Temple, 
had  comfortably  ensconced  himself. 

It  was  still  more  trying  to  find  that  the 
only  vehicle  waiting  at  the  little  country 
station  was  the  dog-cart  sent  from  the 
Hall  to  meet  them.  Side  by  side  in  a  long 
drive  through  solitarj'  deserted  lanes  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  silence  they 
had  kept  on  the  railway  journey.  In 
sarcastic  remarks,  delivered,  as  it  were, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  in  scathing 
taunts,  well  aimed  and  to  the  point,  the 
promising  young  barrister  was  certainly 
all-victorious  —  proving,  to  his  intense 
satisfaction,  the  great  superiority  of  mind 
over  matter,  and  that  the  smallest  student 
is  often  a  match  for  the  biggest  soldier. 


Arriving  at  the  Hall,  the  typical  old- 
fashioned  country  house,  Durden  had  the 
presence  ofmind  to  spring  first  off  the  dog- 
cart, and  bounded  up  the  steps  with  the 
pleasing  conviction  that  he  had 
scored  off  his  enemy  again. 
He  avoided  the  smoking-room, 
into  which  his  rival  was 
ushered,  and  turned  down  the 
passage  to  the  morning  room, 
where  he  felt  sure  of  finding 
the  ladies.  His  perspicacity 
was  rewarded  by  a  warm 
greeting  from  his  hostess  and 
Nellie,  the  latter  clearly  show- 
ing her  joy  at  seeing  him 
again.  The  rays  of  a  lamp 
shed  subdued  light  over  the 
pretty  room,  where,  on  a  sofa 
in  tne  comer,  Durden  sank 
down  by  Nellie's  side  in  a  state 
of  complete  beatitude,  and 
plunged  at  once  into  senti- 
mental eloquence. 

He  felt  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost,  that  he 
must  make  heavy  running 
before  the  popular  Adonis- 
Staines  had  a  chance.  And 
he  profited  so  well  by  the 
opportunity  that  by  the  time 
the  Squire  entered  with  the 
dashing  Guardsman  for  some 
tea  the  astute  lawyer  had  kissed 
Nellie's  hand  twice,  ha'd 
clasped  it  in  his  own  full  five 
rATK  minutes,    and    had    wrung   a 

promise  from  her  to  meet  him 
in  the  conservator)'  in  an 
hour's  time.  It  was  just  five  o'clock,  and 
as  dinner  was  fixed  for  seven,  they  could 
have  one  delicious  hour  all  to  themselves. 
"  By-the-byc,  Jack,"  said  the  Squire, 
turning  to  Durden,  who  was  helping  the 
ladies  serve  tea,  "we're  so  full  up  to- 
night that  1  shall  be  obliged  to  put  you  in 
the  Elizabethan  Chamber.  It  is  rarely  I 
honour  a  guest  with  even  a  sight  of  the 
historical  old  room,  but  you  are  such  a 
quiet,  reliable  fellow,  who  won't  be  up  to 
any  larks,  that  1  sha'n't  mind  your  sleeping 
in  it  for  once.  Run  up  with  me  now  and 
I  '11  show  it  j'ou." 

Delighted  at  the  lucky  circumstance 
which  Mould  enable  him  to  dress  by 
six  o'clock,  Durden  followed  his  host 
with  alacrity,  possessed  himself  of  his 
bag  from  the  hall,  and  set  it  down  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  on  a  chair  in  the  bed-room 
allotted  to  his  use.  He  looked  around  as 
the  Squire  lighted  the  candles  on  the 
dressing  ■  table.      It    was    a     long,    low. 
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rambling  room,  wainscoted  from  Door  to 
ceiling,  full  of  antiquated  spindle-legged 
furniture  and  quaintly  caned  high-backed 
chairs,  A  huge  canopied  bedstead  stood 
at  the  further  end.  on  which  had  once 
reposed  the  august  form  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  during  one  of  her  royal  progresses 
through  Norfolk. 

After  his  compact,  snug  chambers  in 
town  the  bed-room  seemed  to  Durden  like 
an  unendingwildemessof  boundless  space. 

"  Magni^ccnt,  isn't  it.''"  said  the  Squire, 
who  was  very  proud  of  the  old-fashioned 
room  with  its  historical  associations, 
*'  You'll  find  all  jou  want  here,  even  to 


herself  to  this  room  in  case  it  was  wanted ; 
1  don't  like  careless  housemaids  dusting 
about  here.  But  gad,  how  freezing  it  is  ! 
I  can't  stand  this  cold ;  I  must  send  some- 
one to  light  the  fire,  and  bring  you  some 
hot  water.     You  see  there  are  no  bells." 

"  By  no  means !  pray  do  not  trouble," 
protested  Durden,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his 
host  and  begin  dressing.  "  I  can't  bear  a 
fire  in  my  bed-room,  and  1  really  sha'n't 
need  any  hot  water,  for  1  'm  thoroughly 
Spartan  in  my  habits  and  inured  to  cold." 

"  Then  I  '11  make  myself  scarce,  as  1  "ve 
a  lot  to  see  to,"  said  the  Sqmrc,  turning 
his    back  and  going  off.     With  intense 


the  modern  innovation  of  a  sponge-bath, 
and  I  've  stretched  a  point  in  allowing  Ihal 
in,  as  it  is  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest. 
I  told    the  housekeeper  yesterday  to  see 


satisfaction  the  preoccupied  lover  heard 
the  door  close  on  his  host's  retreating  fool- 
steps,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  make  an 
elaborate  toilet  to  meet  his  lady-love. 
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The  chimes  from  the  stable  tower  hard 
by  tolled  out  six  o'clock  as  the  young  man 
sur\'eyed  himself  in  the  mirror  before  him. 
He  felt  highly  gratified  at  the  reflection 
therein  ;  his  new  dress  suit  fitted  to  per- 
fection, and  the  little  bit  of  padding  to 
broaden  the  shoulders  was  certainly  a 
great  improvement.  Only  a  little  colour 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  effect;  so, 
thrusting  in  his  waistcoat  a  pale  blue  silk 
handkerchief,  he  bent  forward,  vigorously 
blew  out  the  candles,  and  made  for  the 

door. 

«  «  «  « 

The  last  boom  of  the  big  clock  on  the 
landing  had  died  away  when  a  graceful 
form  in  gossamer  white  gaily  tripped  down 
the  wide  staircase  and  entered  the  con- 
servatory. Truly  this  paradise  of  flowers 
was  a  fitting  spot  for  a  lovers'  tryst; 
the  coloured  lanterns  shed  a  mystic  glow- 
over  the  delicate  ferns  and  majestic  palms ; 
it  was  for  all  the  world  like  the  enchanted 
palace  of  some  genii,  the  presiding  fairy  of 
which  was  Nellie  Wane.  A  happy  look  of 
expectancy  was  in  her  blue  eyes,  turned 
ever  and  anon  towards  the  glass  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  conservatory,  as  she 
flitted  among  the  flowers  seeking  a  blossom 
worthy  of  adorning  the  button-hole  of  her 
lover.  She  was  thinking  very  tenderly  of 
the  quiet  young  barrister,  \\ith  his  soft 
dark  eyes  and  rich  low  voice,  and  the 
chime  of  the  quarter  past  the  hour  fell 
unheeded  on  her  ear.  He  certainly  loved 
her  very  much  ;  she  thought  he  did  ages 
ago,  although  he  spoke  to  her  so  rarely 
and  paid  her  but  little  attention,  and  to- 
night .  .  .  The  drawing-room  clock  rang 
out  a  double  chime,  half-past  six,  and  no 
Jack !  The  girl's  glad  smile  changed  into 
a  frown  as  she  paced  the  tiled  floor  with 
impatient  footsteps,  regretting  she  had 
come  so  punctually  to  the  rendezvous. 
She  tried  to  keep  calm,  and  waited  on. 
But  in  vain,  for  the  three-quarters  struck, 
and  still  she  was  alone.  Angrily  she 
crushed  the  little  waxen  flower,  so  taste- 
fully bound  up  with  a  spray  of  fern,  and 
flung  it  from  her.  Jack  might  beg  for  a 
souvenir  on  his  bended  knees  till  dawn, 
but  he  shouldn't  get  one !  When  the 
chimes  pealed  out  again,  the  white-robed 
maiden  mournfully  counted  seven ;  her 
heart  sank,  and  her  indignation  rose.  He 
had  implored  her  to  meet  him,  and  then 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  What  a  horrible 
slight ! 

Slowly  she  wound  her  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, feeling  terribly  hurt  at  her 
lover's  tardiness  in  joining  her,  and  resolved 
to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder  for  the  rest 


of  the  evening.  The  sound  of  the  gong 
assembled  the  party  to  dinner,  and  Nellie 
was  utterly  mystified  and  perplexed  on 
finding  that  Jack  had  not  even  made  his 
appearance  at  table.  Lieutenant  Staines, 
who  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner,  might  be 
able  to  tell  her  of  Jack's  whereabouts,  but 
she  shrank  intuitively  from  questioning  the 
gallant  officer,  in  remembering  how  out- 
rageously she  had  flirted  with  him  at  the 
last  Hunt  ball.  She  positively  loathed  him 
now,  and  wondered  how  ever  she  could 
have  admired  such  a  gawk  of  a  man,  wuth 
his  waxed  moustache  and  self-  satisfied 
smirk,  so  different  from  Jack's  quiet  air  of 
distinction.  Her  efforts  to  appear  non- 
chalant and  gay  were  a  dead  failure,  and 
she  tried  in  vain  to  smile  at  her  com- 
panion's vapid  sallies.  Never  had  a  meal 
seemed  longer  and  more  tedious ;  but  the 
end  came  at  last,  and  then  all  was  hurry 
and  bustle.  Dances  begin  early  in  the 
country,  and  guests  arrive  punctually.  No 
one  but  the  disappointed  Nellie  had  yet 
missed  the  young  barrister,  and  her  pride 
and  anger  forbade  her  making  any  in- 
quiries. She  felt  a  great  deal  too  hurt 
to  say  a  word  about  him  to  anyone.  One 
by  one  the  carriages  rolled  up  the  drive 
and  deposited  their  occupants  at  the 
door ;  and  the  musicians  got  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  programme.  As  the  even- 
ing wore  on  Nellie's  resentment  changed  to 
anxiety  on  overhearing  her  father  making 
inquiries  for  Durden.  Her  anxiety  became 
positive  fear  on  learning  that  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  that  no  one  had 
seen  him.  The  Squire  had  omitted  telling 
the  servants  that  the  Elizabethan  Chamber 
was  really  occupied,  so  he  resolved  to  go 
there  himself  and  see  what  the  young  man 
was  up  to. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  have  the  good 
old-fashioned  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as 
midnight  drew  near,  so  that  everyone 
present — ^young  and  old — should  dance  the 
New  Year  in  together.  Colonel  Hawtree — 
a  near  neighbour — had  instituted  himself 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  was  beating 
up  recruits  for  the  dance  from  the  smoking 
and  billiard  rooms,  mercilessly  hunting 
out  several  unwilling  couples  from  cosy 
comers  in  the  conservatory,  who  evidently 
preferred  to  see  in  the  New  Year  after 
their  own  fashion.  He  urgently  called  for 
Durden,  and  agreed  with  the  Squire  and 
some  young  men  who  were  also  asking 
after  the  absentee  to  go  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan Chamber  in  search  of  the  truant. 
They  jokingly  declared  that  clever  men 
were  notoriously  absent-minded,  and  that 
Durden,  instead  of  getting  into  his  evening 
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sail,  must  have  crept  into    bed,  and   was 
probably  deep  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

But  what  a  different  discoverj'  awaited 
them  on  entering  the  bed-room  !  Thej-  al! 
stood  aghast  at  the  horrible  scene,  for  the 
place  looked  more  like  a  slaughter-house 
than  a  show  guest-chamber.  The  bed 
had  not  been  disturbed,  but  the  whole 
apartment  was  in 
the  wildest  dis- 
order—  tables  and 
chairs  overturned 
and  thrown  about 
the  floor,  while  on 
everything  was 
blood  —  blood  all 
around.  The  white- 
draped  toilette- 
table  was  bedaubed 
with  it,  great  red 
drops  gleamed 
from  the  grey 
drugget  of  the 
floor,  while  at  the 
side  of  the 
chimney-piece  was 
a  small  pool,  and 
lying  near  it  was 
a  silk  handkerchief 
still  sticky  and  wet 
with  gore.  Further 
on  the  horrified 
searchers  noticed 
that  the  water  in 
the  bath  was  dark 
with  stains,  plainly 
showing  where  the 
murderer  had 
washed  off  the 
traces  of  the  fearful 
deed.  The  on- 
lookers stood  silent 
and  awe-struck, 
sick  with  horror  at 
the  thought  of  the 
furious  assault  on 
the  occupant  of  the 
lonely  chamber,  for 
itwas  perfectly 
clear  to  all  that 
poor  Durden  had 
made  a  violent  and 
desperate  struggle  for  life  but  had  fallen 
victim  to  a  foul  butchery. 

At  every  step  round  the  blood-stained 
room  they  were  prepared  to  come  across 
a  still  more  ghastly  sight — the  remains  of 
the  mutilated  body. 

They  peered  into  eve rj' nook  and  corner, 
flung  apart  the  doors  of  the  old-fashioned 
wardrobe,  opened  wide  the  cupboards,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  found. 


Whcic  was  the  body  .'' 
I'he  Squire  strenuously  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  a  trap-door  or  secret  hiding-place, 
and  urged  his  guests  to  leave  the  room 
just  as  they  had  found  it,  for  the  detectives 
from  XorHich  to  try  and  find  a  clue  to  the 
mysterj-. 

Durden  had  ever  been  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Squire's,  and 
the  old  man  was 
completely  upset 
by  the  horror  of 
the  event.  With 
Colonel  Hawtree's 
aid  he  crept  out 
of  the  polluted 
chamber  into  his 
own  sanctum 
further  down  the 
corridor,  and  sank 
into  a  low  chair 
by  the  fire.  How 
bitte  rly  he  regretted 
putting  the  young 
man  into  that 
distant  room,  so 
far  from  other 
members  of  the 
house,  for  not  the 
most  agonising  cry 
could  pierce  those 
thick  walls!  How 
cruel  sounded  the 
lively  strains  of  the 
dance!  How  harsh 
and  discordant 
rang  the  merry 
peals  of  laughter 
from  the  guests 
below ! 

"  How  horrible  it 
all  is!"  moaned  the 
Squire.  "Oughtn't 
everyone  to  he  sent 


way. 


Haw 


Fancy  dancing  and 
music  with  that 
ghastly  thing  over- 
head." 
DOWN  "Oh    no,    cer- 

tainly not.  Squire. 
All  must  go  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  No  one  must 
suspect  anj'thing  has  occurred  until  we 
have  taken  counsel  with  the  detectives. 
We  must  make  up  some  story  to  the  ladies 
to  account  for  burden's  disappearance; 
Miss  Nellie  appeared  very  anxious  about 
him.  But  we  must  conceal  the  discovery 
we'vemade,formost  probably  the  murderer 
is  in  our  midst,  and  even  now  may  be 
dancing  with  one  of  our  own  daughters !  " 
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Colonel  Hawtree  spoke  in  a  brisk,  cheerful 
tone,  and  proceeded  to  jot  down  some  notes 
at  a  writing-table.  He  was  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely grieved  at  the  appalling  catastrophe, 
but  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  keen  relish 
in  the  intense  excitement  of  the  affair  and 
in  the  fathoming  of  the  myster\'  in  which 
he  was  involved. 

Being  the  first  who  had  entered  the 
room,  and  also  (in  his  own  estimation)  the 
cleverest  and  most  self-possessed  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  discovery  there,  he  felt  it 
would  fall  to  him  to  make  a  declaration 
about  it,  and  he  proceeded  to  compose  a 
clear  and  succinct  statement  of  affairs. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  it  would 
afford  him  to  air  his  pet  theory  of  the 
hidden  forces  of  nature,  by  which  he  would 
account  for  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  body !  He  was  awfully  sony  poor 
Durden  was  dead  —  but  still,  it  was  all 
deliciously  exciting  and  weird. 

Meanwhile  the  Squire  was  lamenting 
his  favourite  and  wringing  his  hands  in 
impotent  despair  of  arriving  at  anything 
like  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  who 
and  where  was  the  perpetrator  of  the 
bloody  deed,  and  where  were  hidden  the 
remains  of  the  victim. 

**  Did  you  notice  the  windows,  Hawtree  ? 
Had  they  been  opened  ?  "  he  tremulously 
inquired. 

"  The  tapestry  curtains  covering  the 
windows  have  not  a  fold  disarranged," 
decisively  replied  the  Colonel  in  distinct 
and  deliberate  tones,  as  if  addressing  a 
court  and  jury.  "  Also,  the  windows  are 
too  high  up  and  too  narrow  to  allow  of 
anything  being  passed  through  them. 
Neither  can  the  chimney  be  the  hiding- 
place  for  the  body,  for  it  is  quite  un- 
obstructed ;  the  faint  glimmer  of  light 
above  can  clearly  be  perceived.  No,  rest 
assured,  Squire,  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
hands  have " 

**  Oh !  for  God's  sake  don*t  worry  me 
with  your  confounded  theories !  — I  see  what 
you're  driving  at,"  interrupted  his  host 
with  acerbity.  "  But  go  and  lock  up  the 
door  of  that  room,  and  warn  those  young 
men  and  your  scatter-brained  son  not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  the  women,  or  we 
shall  have  a  terrible  to-do." 

The  Colonel  rose  to  do  his  friend's 
bidding,  and  re-entered  the  fatal  chamber 
with  a  business-like  air. 

"  Instead  of  standing  there  gaping  like 
a  lot  of  fools,  you  boys,"  he  said  sternly, 
**  rack  your  brains  to  discover  some  motive 
for  the  murder.  It  is  certainly  not  theft, 
for  there  is  the  poor  fellow's  watch,  and  a 
handful  of  gold  and  silver  right  in  front  on 


the  dressing-table.  Does  anyone  of  you 
know  anything  against  Durden  }  Had  he 
enemies,  bitter  implacable  enemies  f  Was 
he  a  Nihilist  in  disguise,  or  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Mala  Vita  Society  }  or  was  the 
crime  committed  to  satisfy  some  private 
revenge." 

**  Durden  was  an  all-round  good  fellow,"" 
spoke  up  one  of  the  group,  "  and  as  open 
as  the  day.  There  was  nothing  under- 
hand  or  secret  about  him,  none  of  the 
evil  plotting  of  conspirators  and  all  that 
rot.  I  guess  it 's  something  to  do  with  a 
girl — ^jealousy,  rivals,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

**  Ay,  jealousy,"  rejoined  the  Colonel^ 
"that's  the  most  probable,  for  love,  they 
say,  is  as  strong  as  death,  and  jealousy  as 
cruel  as  the  grave." 

**  There  you  've  just  hit  it !  "  exclaimed 
a  well-known  voice  they  never  thought  to 
hear  again.  And  Durden  himself,  alive 
and  well,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

**  It's  this  infernal  room  that's  as  cold 
and  cruel  as  the  grave  !  " 

This  sudden  release  from  the  weight  of 
horror  and  [suspense  caused  a  complete 
revulsion  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and 
their  wrought-up  feelings  found  vent  in 
uproarious  acclamations  of  joy  and  surprise. 
Eager  to  spread  the  glad  news  that  the 
supposed  victim  w-as  still  in  the  flesh,  WilF 
Hawtree  burst  into  the  Squire's  room  in 
boisterous  excitement. 

"  Oh,  Squire  !  we  *ve  been  jolly  fools,  alF 
of  us  I  Here  *s  a  rare  joke  !  Old  Jack 's; 
alive  and  kicking,  and  all  the  murderous 
traces  were  only  from  his  bleeding  nose  \ 
He  says  he  blav  out  the  lights  and  then 
couldnU  find  the  door !  Just  imagine,  and 
couldn't  find  a  match  either !  His  eyes 
are  all  bunged  up  and  his  nose  as  big  aS' 
two.  You  never  saw  such  a  rum  sight, 
and  he  's  swearing  and  cursing  something 
awful.     Do  come  and  hear  him." 

The  Squire's  delight  and  joy  at  this- 
unexpected  revelation  knew  no  bounds. 
He  started  up  instantly  and  entered  the 
bed- room  in  time  to  hear  Durden  give 
vent  to  his  grievances  in  a  high-pitched 
tone  of  long-smothered  wrath. 

"  Look  here  now,  just  look  at  the  traces- 
of  my  agony,  and  imagine  how  I  fretted 
and  fumed  in  this  confounded  vault  of  a 
room,  unable  to  see  a  thing  or  to  find  my 
way  out  of  it !  "  He  spoke  rapidly,  point- 
ing to  the  disorder  of  the  room,  and  gazing 
with  savage  eyes  around  it. 

**  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  find  the 
door,  couldn't  even  recollect  in  what  direc- 
tion it  lay.  I't  has  been  one  wild,  ferocious 
game  of  blind  man's  buff  between  me  and 
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this  confounded  furniture,  which  seemed  to 
be  all  dancing  round  and  hitting  out  right 
and  left,  I  was  all  ready  for  an  appoint- 
ment at  six  o'clock,  and  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  world  waiting  for  me,  while  I  rageil 
and  kicked  in  a  desperate  conflict  with 
darkness,  furniture,  and  despair  for  three 
mortal  hours !  After  banging  my  head 
against  the  mantelpiece  and  knocking  it  on 
every  bit  of  cari'ing  in  the  room,  I  jammed 
mv  nose  right  bang  against  this  bracket, 
and    the   blood   poured    out    as  you   can 

K?rceive.  Not  a  ray  of  light  anywhere ! 
ot  the  faintest  chink  guiding  me  to  door 
or  window  !  All  impenetrable,  hellish 
darkness  1  When  at  last  1  Ai/come  across 
the  knob  of  that  confounded  door,  how 
presentable  was  1 !  Shirt-front  saturated, 
head  aching,  nose  smarting,  stiff  with  cold 
and  faint  with  hunger,  I  crept  into  some 
other  man's  room  near  to  bathe  my  face 


and  recover  a  little.  It 's  a  deuced  hard 
thing,  laugh  as  you  may,  for  all  my  cliance 
is  gone  now,  all  hope  of  happiness  fled." 
And  the  unfortunate  Durden  flung  himself 
disconsolately  into  an  arm-chair, 

'ITie  young  men  indulged  in  loud  merri- 
ment, and  even  the  Squire  could  not  for- 
bear a  smile  at  the  rage  and  despair  of  this 
\-ictira  of  candles  anil  matchbox. 

"Come  now.  Jack,"  he  said,  consol- 
ingly, patting  him  on  the  back.  "  Cheer 
up,  my  boy,  all's  well  that  ends  well; 
there 's  no  great  harm  done — except  to  my 
furniture.  Have  something  to  drink  and 
then  go  and  explain  it  all  to  Nellie,  who 
has  not  smiled  once  this  evening,  and  was 
cryir.g  her  eyes  out  about  you " 

"  'rhe  dickens  she  was !  "  joyfully  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  forgetting  all  his 
woes.  "  Then  Staines  hasn't  bowled  me 
out  after  all!     Hurrah  I     Hurrah!" 


THE    DARING     DUCHESS. 
BEING    A     GOSSIP    ABOCT    HER    GRACE    OF    GORDON. 


By   J.    M.    BULLOCH. 


SHE   was  indeed  ihe  daring  Dudicss. 
I  select  the  epithet  of  wt  puqxisc, 
not  because  it  has  the  trick  of  allitcratio!i, 
but   because   it   precisely  connotes   tliose 
qualities  which  made  her  Grace  <if  (Gordon 
a  power  in  her  own  period  and  a  ]>icture 
for  posterity  to  remember.     And  at  this 
moment  she  is  peculiarly  memorable,  'I'he 
recent    centenary  of 
the  regiment   which 
she  helped   to  raise 
has  inspired    the 
gallant  Gordons  with 
something    like    the 
old     fervour     which 
came    of    the    kiss 
bestowed    by  the 
Duchess  on  every  lad 
who  took  theshilling. 
The  still  more  recent 
celebrations   over 
Burns    recall    her 
espousal  of  the  poor 
ploughman's  cause  in 
Edinburgh    society  ; 
and    her    figure     in 
literature  has  some- 
thing of  note  in  the 


est    in    her  dashing 

clan-kinsman,   Lord  the    ihchhs: 

Byron.    As  a  political  p,.„„  „  j,;„,v„ 

factor,  she  stands  out 

conspicuously  at  a  time  when  the  salon 

has  become  obsolete,  and  when  a  cr)-  has 

gone  up  in  some  quarters  for  a  powerful 

woman  to  lead  coteries  of  the  t'oninions. 

In  truth,  it  is  very  timely  to  recall  her 
^Jrace.  In  the  light  of  her  picturesque 
l)ersonality,  the  claims  of  the  latch-key 
clan  lose  somewhat  of  their  terrors.  The 
cry  of  the  unemancipated  for  freedom,  and 
the  enunciation  (at  three  and  sixpence 
net)  of  impossible  codes  of  morals,  sicin 
insignificant  in  view  of  the  career  uf  this 
woman  of  action,  who  practised,  insteail 
of  preached,  a   philosophy  tliat    insisted 


on  the  rights  of  individuality.    Instead  of 
writing  she  lived  a  romance  of  risk,  and 
her  defeat  at  some  points  only  adds  to  her 
life  comedy,  which  ended  in  dire  tragedy. 
She  was  born  to  daring  and  to  the  sort 
of  domestic  disaster  which  ended  her  own 
life ;    she    learned    with    her    letters   the 
alphabet  of  struggle  in  which  she  spelt 
the  story  of  her  life. 
But    she    was     well 
equipped    for  the 
emergencies   of   the 
fight,  for  she  came  of 
a  long  line  of  hardy 
soldiers.     Her  father 
was    Sir    William 
Maxwell,     Bart.,    of 
Monreith,  Wigtown, 
the  house  being  re- 
|iresented  to-day  by 
^ir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
who  has  long  prac- 
tised    his    inherited 
militancyin  the  arena 
of    politics.       Sir 
William  and  his  lady 
did  not  fight  the 
same  battle  as  thej' 
ought  to  have  done  ; 
so  thL7  parted  corn- 
op    coRUON.  pany,  Lady  Maxwell, 
■c  bg  Cui<ra^.  surrounded     by    her 
three     daughters, 
carrj'ing  on  a  hard  struggle  for  existence 
in  an  old-fashioned  Edinburgh  close.    But 
the  three  Graces  put  a  brave  face  on  it 
all,  for  ihcy  had  high  spirits — Jane,  who 
was  bom  m   17+Q,  most  of  all,  perhaps. 
For  many  a  day  the  Scots  capital  loved  to 
recall  how  she  used,  as  a  child,  to  career 
down  the  High    Street   on  a  portly  pig  ; 
and  when  advancing  girlhood  made  such 
a  charger  impossible,  she  once  boarded  a 
cart  on  the  high  road,  possibly  encouraged 
thereto  by  the  mettlesome  qualities  of  the 
steed.      Anyhow,  the  animal  bolted,  the 
curricle  was  overturned,  and  Miss  Maxwell 
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lost  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  as 
tiie  ebony  model  which  completed  her 
Grace's  glove  on  great  occasions  still 
remains  to  testify,  liut  if  they  were  poor, 
the  MaxwL'll  girls  were  equally  proud,  for 
when  they  washed  their  scanty  wardrobe 
they  hung  their  fineries  on  a  screen,  and 
relegated  the  coarser  articles  of  attire  to  a 
drying-pole  conveniently  swung  away  from 
the  inquisitive  public  gaze. 

At  last  good  fortune  came  to  the  rescue 
of  beauty.  The  eldest  of  the  three  damsels 
got  married  in  ijb/  to  the  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Land  Tax  in  Scotlan<i ; 
and,  having  floated  her  sisters  in  socicfj', 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  jane  married 
within  the  year  to  the  dashing  j'oung  Duke 
of  Gordon,  whom  the  worthy  old  Judge, 


GORDON   CASTLE   IN    1776. 

Lord  Kames,  regarded   as  "the  greatest 
subject  in  Britain," 

It  was  a  great  match  for  any  gir!  of 
eighteen  to  make ;  for  one  in  Jane  Max- 
well's position  it  was  a  miraculous  lift  in 
the  world,  though  her  subsequent  history 
shows  how  well  litted  she  was  for  living  up 
to  her  opportunities.  How  great  these  were 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modern,  suckled  on 
democratic  views,  to  understand.  For 
generations  the  (Gordons,  endowed  with  a 
remarkable  dash  and  devilry  which  has 
come  down  to  our  own  time,  had  been 
little  kings  in  their  oh'h  way.  Tradition 
and  ballad  summed  up  their  characteristics 
in  manj'  a  phrase  memorable  by  its  crisp 
alliteration.  To  this  day,  the  head  of  the 
house  (the  Marquis  of  Huntly)  is  known 
as  the  "Cock  of  the  North."  "The 
Gordons  hac  the  guidin'  o't "  is  still  a 
familiar  phrase,  and  "  The  Gay  Gordons  " 
accurately  describes  certain  persistent 
icteristics  of  the  race.  These  came 
n  full  force  in  the  Duke's  brother. 


Lord  George  Gordon,  who  set  the  Thames 
on  Are,  as  all  the  world  knows ;  and 
George  Gordon  Byron  owed  quite  as  much 
of  his  vigour  to  his  mother's  family  as  to 
his  notorious  father,  though  the  fact  has 
been  curiously  overlooked.  If  the  Duke 
himself  lacked  some  of  the  wilder  reck- 
lessness of  his  race,  his  famous  love-song, 
"  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen,"  and  the  "other- 
woman"  interests  of  his  closing  years,  goto 
demonstrate  that  he  was,  after  all,  a  pretty 
gay  Gordon. 

His    jiTOud    position    in    the     peerage 
gradually  became  more  important,  for  in 
1777    he    succeeded    to    the   Earldom    of 
Nonvich,  became  a  peer  of  the  realm  as 
Baron  Gordon  of  Huntly  in  1784,  and  late 
in  life  inherited  two  English   baronetcies. 
So    far    from    being   dis- 
comfited    by    the    social 
prominence  which  her 
marriage  had  gained  her, 
the  spirited  young 
Duchess    only   entered 
with  the  greater  zest  on 
her  career,  and  set  about 
increasing  the   power  of 
the  mighty  house  to  which 
she    had    allied    herself. 
This    she   liid   on  every 
possible  side  of  life.     On 
the  family  estates  in  the 
far  North  she  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  tenantry, 
and  encouraged  home  in- 
dustries ;    in    Edinburgh 
her     beauty,     her     good 
nature,  and  her  fascination 
made  her  the  leader  of  every  sort  of  society. 
Her  salon  was  crowded  >vith  the  great  men 
of  letters — and    the   Scots   capital    had  a 
literature  then ! — from   Scott    himself  to 
Burns,  for  it  was  she  who  in  1787  intro- 
duced hercountryman,theAyrshire  plough- 
man, to  that  glimpse  of  fine  folk  which 
certainly  did  not  improve  him,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Charles  Martin  Hardie  has  painted  a 
vivid  picture.    Beattie,  the  Minstrel,  was  her 
slave,  to  whom  Siddons  herself  was  the 
most     beautiful     woman     in     the    world 
"  excepting    the    Duchess    of    Gordon." 
The    Earl    of    Kellie,    the   most   accom- 
plished   amateur    musician    of    his   time. 
dedicated  minuets  to  her ;   and  even  the 
mild-souled  Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of 
the  famous  Chancellor  who  defended  her 
brother-in-law   Lord  George,   fell    under 
her  spell,  and  in  his  quiet  way  paid  her 
elaborate  compliments,  like  the  rest  of  her 
courtiers.      Thus  when    she  left  the  Old 
Town  of  l--dinburgh  for  the  New,  on  the 
plea  of  its  dullness,  he  rallied  her  with  a 
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fine  phrase.  "  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  that  Pitt,  who,  indeed,  during  the  last  fourteen 
is  as  if  the  sun  were  to  say  '  It  seems  very  years  of  his  first  Administration  received 
vastly  dull  weather — I  think  I  shall  not  at  her  house  all  the  (lovcrnmeiit  hangers- 
rise  this  morning,'  "  on.    In  Queen  Charlotte's  Court  she  was  a 


DON  JANE  UAXWRLL 
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frow  a  Mniil.rt  %  fo.^ay.  From  at  Kmjr-K-i-i  h  Sta-'r. 

When  she   came  to   London  it  was  to  />ers( 

conquer  in  the  same  way.    That  was  a  far  caus 

more  difficult  task,  in  view  of  rivals  hkc  against  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  seemed 

the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire.    But  to  have  liked  her  none  the  less  for  her 
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she  made  a  circle  of  her  own.      Reynolds  frankness.     Her  joy  in  life  was  e  ._ 

and  Romney  painted  her,  and  her  house  Even  at  the  asje  of  forty-two,  this  "empress 

in  Pall  Mall  became  the  social  centre  of  of  fashion."  as  Waipole  wrote  of  her,  used 

the   Whigs.      She   was  the   confidant   of  "  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  of  her  four  and 
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twenty.  I  heard  Iier  journal  of  last  Mon- 
day. She  wt-nt  fir.st  to  Handel's  music  in 
the  Abbey.  She  then  clambered  over  the 
benches  and  went  to  Hastings'  trial  in  the 
Hall ;  after  dinner  to  the  play ;  then  to 
Lady  Lucan's  assembly ;  after  that  to 
Ranelagh,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Hobart's 
faro-table ;  gave  a  ball  herself  in  the  even- 
ing,' of  that  morning,  into  which  she  must 
have  got  a  good  way,  and  set  out  for 
Scotland  next  day.  Hercules  could  not 
have  achieved  a  quarter  of  her  labours  in 
the  same  s})ace  of  time." 

Enormous,  indeed,  as  were  her  activities 
as  a  great  society  figure,  they  counted  as 
nothing  compared  with  her  ambitions 
exploits  on  behalf  of  her  family.  Here  she 
displayed  all  her  daring — her  rivals  called 
it  dare-devilr^' — and 
roused  the  jealous 
pangs  of  many  a  fond 
mother's  heart.  The 
Duchess  had  five 
daughters  and  two 
sons  to  look  out  for, 
the  girls  outweighing 
the  boys  in  brains 
as  in  numbers— which 
was  not  unnatural ; 
and  her  manceuvres 
to  get  them  all  suit- 
ably married  form  a 
series  of  romances  in 
themselves  to  which 
none  but  a  Meredith 
could  do  justice.  She 
encountered  several 
defeats  in  her  cam- 
paign.       Thus    her 

countryman    Dundas         bonnet  worn  bv  t 
prevented  her  annex-  beckuitish  for  goi 

ing  Pitt— Mr.  "  Pelt," 

as  she  called  him — for  her  eldest  girl, 
Charlotte;  but  she  got  Colonel  Lennox, 
who  became  Duke  of  Richmond  in  due 
time,  and  for  whose  grandson  the  Dukedom 
of  Gordon,  e.xtinct  in  1836,  was  revived 
twenty-one  years  ago.  For  her  youngest 
daughter,  Georgiana,  born  in  1781,  she 
made  two  bold  bids.  The  first  was  for 
Beckford,  the  famous  author  of  "  Vathek," 
who  had  married  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  a 
younger  branch  of  her  house.  The 
Duchess  thought  it  a  pity  that  Fonlhill 
Abbey  and  its  millions  should  have  no 
mistress,  for  Beckford  had  become  a 
widower  after  three  years  of  married  life  ; 
and  in  her  largeness  of  heart  she  wanted 
to  provide  a  mother  for  his  two  girls — one 
of  them  the  future  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 
So  she  bore  down  on  Beckford,  who  tells 


the  story 'with  great  gusto,  bringing  the 
bride  forhini.    The  wily  widower,  however, 
was  more  than  a  match  for  her.     He  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  gave  orders 
that  her  (iracewas  to  be  gorgeously  enter- 
tained.    •■  Do  you  think  Mr.  Beckford  will 
be  visible  to-day  ?  "  she  would  plaintively 
ask   of    his  major-domo   every  morning. 
There    was    one    stereotyped   reply :    "  I 
cannot  inform  your  Grace — .Mr.  Beckford's 
moiements    are    very    uncertain.      It    is 
possible.      Would,  your'  Grace    take    an 
airing    in     the     Park  —  a    walk    in    the 
gardens.'"     'I'he   splentlour  displayed  in 
these    peregrinations    only    whette<i    her 
appetite ;  but  she  paraded  that  park  and 
those  gardens  for  eight  mornings  in  vain, 
for   Beckford    never    appeared.      At    last 
she  gathered  the  poor 
bride  to    her  bosom 
and  shook    the    dust 
of  Fonthill   from  off 
her  feet  in  exceeding 
anger.      "I    never 
could     have     served 
any  other  lady  so,  I 
hope,"   wrote    Beck- 
ford :      "  I      never 
enjoyed    a    joke    so 
much."    But  she  was 
not    to    be    lieaten. 
During  the  Peace  of 
1801     she    went     to 
Paris,    which    she 
loved,    and    tried    to 
secure  l^ugdne  Beau- 
harnais     for     the 
gentle    Georgiana. 
But    Napoleon     had 
[F.  DLTHEss  WHti.E         other   views    for   his 
ix>N  HKDii.ANDEKs.  Step  -  SOU,     and     the 

Duchess  came  home 
again  with  the  girl,  bearing  no  enmity, 
however,  towards  Bonaparte,  for  she 
scandalised  her  set  by  declaring  that  she 
hoped  to  see  General  Bonaparte  break- 
fast in  Ireland,  dine  in  England,  and 
sup  at  Gordon  Castle.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, she  got  another  wealthy  widower  for 
Georgiana  in  the  shape  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tavistock,  afterwards  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  impressed  her  name  on  his 
London  estate,  where  Huntly  Strei't  and 
Gordon  Si|uare  still  remain  in  memory  of 
her.  For  her  third  daughter,  Susan,  who 
died  in  1828  before  all  her  sisters,  the 
Duchess  secured  the  Duke  of  Manchester. 
For  the  fourth  she  got  the  Marquis  of 
Comwallis,  under  whom  her  brother. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Maxwell,  had  served  ; 
while  Madelina,  the  second  daughter,  con- 
tented herself  first  with  a  Haddingtonshire 
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Baronet  (bearing  liim  an  only  son,  who 
served  with  Nelson  in  the  I'iclory)  and 
then  with  a  plain  English  commoner. 
It  had  taken  the  Duchess  fourteen 
harassing  years  to  marry  up  her  "  brood 
of  daughters,"  as  Beckford  irreverently 
called  tliat  galaxy  of  beauty  ;  but  three 
Dukes  and  one  .Marquis  for  sons-in-law 
were  well  worth  ihe  trouble.  As  one  old 
■writer  on  the  peerage  has  it,  the  "  capacity 
of  the  Duchess  lur  match-making  was 
unrivalled." 

For  her  eldest  son  she  was  unable  to 
get  a  wife,  so  she  gave  him  a  regiment 
instead :  perhaps  the  most  memorable, 
certainly  the  most  lasting,  achievement  of 
her  busy  life.  It  was  ver>-  natural  that  she 
should  become  the  patroness  of  Tommy 
Atkins,  and  that  I:er  son  should  be  a 
soldier,  for  all  her  male  relatives  were  in 
the  Army  then  and  for  many  a  day  to 
come  ;  and  the  Gordons  had  been  fighters 
to  be  feared  from  time  immemorial.  The 
Duke  himself  had  already  raised  two 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  his  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Hunlly,  who  was  born  in 
1770,  was  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and, 
as  a  mere  lad,  had  seen  much  service 
abroad.     He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1793, 


he  and  his  mother  at  once  set  out  on  a 
recruiting  expedition  to  every  fair  in  the 
countryside.  For  the  occasion  she  donned 
a  strange  bonnet  (nine  inches  high),  com- 
pared with  which  the  hated  hats  of  to-day 


and  his  ambitious  mother  resolved  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  his  own. 
Letters  of  service  were  granted  to  the 
young   nobleman    in   February   1794,  and 
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are  but  mole-hills.  Her  Grace's  head- 
gear was  made  of  blue  silk  velvet  with 
red,  white,  and  green  dice  at  the  border 
(such  as  the  regiment  still  wears). 
Possibly  it  had  a  cockade  over  the  left  ear 
and  a  waving  plume  of  feathers  atop.  This 
historic  cap  came  curiously  into  the 
possession  of  the  regiment  two  years  ago, 
and  it  is  mightily  prized  by  the  Gordons, 
whose  famous  feather  bonnets  still  per- 
petuate it,  despite  the  attem])ts  of  uniform- 
reformers  to  replace  it  by  what  they  con- 
sider a  rational  headgear. 

Little  wonder  that  this  modern  Joan 
of  Arc,  prancing  through  the  gaping 
villages  like  a  Princess  on  a  palfrey,  with 
this  wonderful  bonnet  and  a  scarlet  coat 
above  her  riding  habit,  soon  got  the  lads 
to  join  her  banner.  The  country  folk, 
perchance,  were  as  shy  then  as  now  of 
"  sodgerin',"  but  her  Grace's  wit  and 
humour  won  them  over  to  her  cause, 
and  the  kiss  she  bestowed  on  every  lad 
who  took  the  shilling  from  her  fired  him 
with  a  miiitarv  ardour  rarely  matched  in 
the  annals  of  tile  British  .\rniy.     Within  a 
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few  weeks  she  had  enrolled  hundreds 
of  her  stalwart  clansmen,  and  by  June 
they  were  equipped  as  the  "'  looth 
Gordon  Highlanders'  Regiment  of  Foot." 
Five  years  later  they  became  the  gind,  and, 
linked  with  the  75th  under  the  teriitorial 
system,  the  Gordons  still  flourish — their 
d^p6t  appropriately  at  Aberdeen — with 
an  increasing  interest  in  their  romantic 
origin.  The  Duchess  soon  saiv  her  son 
at  the  head  of  the  Gordons,  and  before 
she  (lied  they  had  created  a  record  of 
service   such    as    few    regiments   possess. 


of  its  kind  in  modern  Europe — defies 
wind  and  weather  and  keeps  his  memory- 
green  in  the  headquarters  of  his  famous 
regiment. 

The  Duchess,  ypu  see,  was  very  daring. 
She  had  earned  for  herself  a  place  in 
Society.  She  had  established  a  family 
"without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
peerage."  She  had  done  much  to  improve 
her  husband's  estates,  and  had  tried  to 
bring  prosperity  and  contentment  to  his 
subjects,  'i'he  only  piii-monej'  she  says 
she  got  from  him  had  been  ;65oo  a  year. 


Just  a  hundred  years  ago  they  were  sent      which  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  ye; 


o  Wexford  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion, 
and  became  im- 
mensely popular. 
Then  they  helped 
to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Holland, 
fought  in  Egjpt, 
served  under  Sir 
A  rth  ur  We  1 1  e  si  ey— 
with  whom  they 
were  to  light  at 
Waterloo  —  in 
Denmark,  and 
made  a  notable 
stand  at  Corunna, 
where  their  young 
Colonel's  cousin, 
the  future  Sir 
William  Maxwell, 
greatly  distin- 
guished himself. 
In  memorj-  of  the 
death  of  Sir  |ohn 
Moore,  the  officers 
of  the  Gordons 
changed  the  hue 
of  the  lace  on  their 
uniforms  from  blue 
to  black,  and  wear 

it  thus  to  this  day.    They  went  through  all      wench    named  Chi 
the  horrors  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  for      Duke's  path  ;  and, 
many  years  thereafter  scarcely  ever  found      from     his    verses 
rest  from  foreign  service,  justifying,  as  of      Aberdeen,' 
old,  the  saying  that  the   "(Jordons  hae  '     " 

the  guidin'  o't."  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  they  cling  to  the  tartan  of  their  clan, 
and  how  any  attempt  to  supersede  the  kilt 
is  met  with  almost  frenzied  opposition, 
such  as  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  dis- 
played on  that  memorable  occasion  in  the 
Guildhall  when  he  kissed  his  dirk  and 
swore  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
1827,  found  many  honours  piled  upon 
him,  and  in  the  Casllegalc  of  Aberdeen 
a  colossal  granite  statue  of  him — the  first 
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she  exceeded  only 
by  £1 2+0,  laid  out 
mostly  on  a  farm  ; 
and  she  had 
actually  put  his 
Grace  in  posses- 
sion of  ^£200,000 
a  year.  Last  of 
all,  by  raising  a 
regiment  for  her 
son,  she  had  in- 
creased the  glory 
of  the  <3ordons 
tenfold.  Having 
achieved  so  much, 
one  would  have 
thought  she  would 
end  her  days  in 
the  proud  survey 
of  her  triumphs. 
But  she  closed  her 
chaj)ter  in  dis- 
aster, which  is  the 
pathetic  part  of  all 
daring  ;  in  bitter- 
ness, which  breaks 
ofl"  the  edge  from 
all  content.     .\n- 

pretty  country 

e,  came  across  the 

might  be  supposed 

s    on    "  Cauld     Kail    in 

Grace  had  an  eye  for  a 

pretty  figure.     It  is  said  that  he  first  met 

this   girl    when   she    was    seventeen.     Be 

that  as  it  may,  she  gradually  supplanted 

the  Duchess  in  his  affections,  and  bore 

him    a    family  of    four    children.      Jean 

Maxwell,  proud  and  independent,  resented 

this  very  bitterly,  and  left  Gordon  Castle 

to  "the  bloodsucker,"  as  she  called  her 

rival.     There    is  a   strange   irony   in  the 

situation  of  a  country  wench  weighing  down 

a  family  which  had  risen  enormously  in . 

the  peerage.     The  poor  Duchess  retired 

to  Kinrara,  an  idyllic  spot  near  Aviemore, 

where   the    Duke   built    her    a    charming 
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house,  which  was  visited  long  after  liy  the 
Queen,  and  is  used  liy  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond as  a  shooting-box.  Making  that 
her  headquarters,  she  led  a  melancholy, 
nomadic  life  up  and  down  the  country, 
fighting  in  vain  for  her  place.  "  Why  am 
1,"  she  wrote  in  one  of  a  series  of  heart- 
breaking letters,  "at  the  end  of  my  life,  spent 
for  his  credit,  my  own  honour,  and  his 
chikiren's  welfare,  to  be  a  prisoner,  and 
really  one  upon  bread  and  water .'' "  For  in 
a  house  in  Cumberland  Place,  W.,  she 
felt  worse  than  a  prisoner — "  not  a  soul 
permitted  to  come  into  the  house — such 
a  house  no  gentleman  ever  lived  in."  She 
was  still  proud,  however,  to  find  "  I'ilt, 
Sidmouth,  all  the  friends  of  my  early  life, 
more  attached  than  ever,  and  nis  Majesty 
made  me  such  cdmplinients  upon  my 
family."  To  her  more  intimate  friends 
she  wrote  with  "  a  gttldy  head  arid  a  broken 
heart,"  and,  by  way  of  solace,  threw  her- 
self into  philanthropic  work  in  the  North  ; 
"  for  the  prospect  of  doing  good  to  these 
poor  Highlanders  is  the  only  consolation 
of  my  wretched  life."  The  pertinacity  she 
had  displayed  on  behalf  of  her  family  she 
now  directed  in  all  inlluential  ijuarters.  At 
last,  after  weary,  wasting  years  of  a  wander- 
ing, homeless  life,  the  proud  woman 
who  had  held  court  in  Pall  Mall,  died 
in  a  Piccadilly  hotel  on  April  14,  i8iz, 
where,  when  it  was  of  no  avail,  her  family 


gathered  over  her  last  breath.  They 
buried  her  at  Kinrara,  where  a  great 
monument  marks  her  resting-place. 

It  was  a  melancholy  ending;  and  the 
daring  of  her  life  seemed  to  come  to 
naught  with  her  death.  Few  members  of 
her  house  had  toiled  harder  to  build  up  a 
great  family  that  would  carry  the  name  of 
CJordon  down  to  posterity.  But  with  what 
result?  The  Duke  himself  duly  married 
his  "  Mrs."  Christie,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  his  family,  who  vetoed  the  erection  of  a 
marble  slab  above  her  grave  when  she 
died  in  1814,  so  that  it  is  srill  to  be  found 
in  a  lumber-room  at  Gordon  Castle. 
Three  years  later  the  Duke  himself  died, 
and  his  son,  who  had  raised  the  regiment, 
followed  him  seven  years  later  without 
leaving  any  issue.  .And  the  ducal  line  of 
Gordons  became  extinct. 

The  dukedom  fell  into  abeyance,  the 
marquisatc  going  to  his  kinsman,  the  Karl 
of  Aboyne,  now  Marquis  of  Huntly,  and 
head  of  the  great  Clan  (jordon.  The 
estates  went  to  the  Duke's  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  favour  of 
whose  grandson  the  dukedom  of  Gordon 
was  revived  in  1876.  So  that  the  great 
glory  of  the  latter-day  <jordons  came  with 
a  woman  and  went  with  a  woman,  for  the 
four  daughters  of  the  house  became 
absolutely  obliterated  in  the  titles  which 
they  had  married. 
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By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 


THE  word  "difficulty"  has  a  peculiar 
technical  meaning  in  Texas,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  the  southern  States  of  North 
America.  It  refers  as  a  general  rule  to 
a  row  ending  in  murder  or  attempted 
murder;  there  is  usually  a  six-shooter  in 
it,  and  occasionally  a  knife.  Sometimes 
in  a  Texas  paper  we  read,  let  us  say,  that 
Colonel  Smith  is  reported  to  have  had 
a  "difficulty"  with  Judge  Moriarty  on  the 
previous  day,  and  that  the  highly  respected 
judge  is  not  expected  to  survive  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  owing  to  several  severe 
wounds  received  while  attempting  to  end 
the  trouble  in  the  bar  of  the  Occidental. 
But  this  is  usual  and  not  over-romantic  ; 
even  if  the  judge  had  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing Colonel  Smith's  heart  with  his  knife, 
it  would  never  have  created  the  excitement 
that  the  affair  at  Big  Springs  did.  For  in 
that  there  was  a  touch  of  the  unusual ; 
there  was  something  huge,  something 
tempestuous,  brilliant,  elemental.  Yet  after 
all  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  duel,  if 
rather  a  strange  one.  But  let  me  tell  it 
you  briefly. 

Big  Springs  is  about  forty  miles  west 
of  Colorado  City,  in  the  south  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  and  it  is  a  local  railroad 
centre,  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  end  of 
a  division  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. This  Texas- Pacific  road  runs  thence 
to  El  Paso,  the  border  town  to  Mexico 
across  the  "  Rio  Grande."  But  Big 
Springs  is  a  rather  tough  place  itself,  if 
not  so  tough  as  the  Inferno  of  the  Border, 
and  no  one  was  ever  surprised  if  the  local 
paper  had  news  of  unexpected  funerals  in 
it.  And  when  the  strike  was  over  there, 
a  good  deal  of  bad  blood  not  yet  extra- 
vasated  in  the  streets  threatened  some 
obituary  notices. 

For  Alexander  McGuire,  one  of  the 
engineers,  had  not  behaved  squarely  to  his 
fellows  when  they  ran  their  locomotives 
into  the  round-house  and  struck  work.  He 
had  dissented  vigorously.  His  language 
was  the  language  of  an  American  Irish- 


man raised  to  the  second  power  by  his 
birth  in^the  West.  For  he  came  from 
Dallas,  and  was  good  with  his  tongue.  He 
fought  aga^st  the  strike.  The  others  said 
it  was  nothiiig  but  pure  "  cussedness  "  and 
a  general  desire  to  have  someone  tread  on 
the  tail  of  his  coat.  He  said  that  the  strike 
was  **  damn  foolishness." 

"  You  men  think  you  are  the  univarse," 
he  shouted,  "but  Jay  Gould  owns  you " 

"And  you  don't  kick.'^"  sneered  Jim 
Grant. 

"  When  I  get  a  show,"  answered  Alick 
savagely,  "but  we  ain't  got  no  show.  And 
I  'm  busted,  and,  besides,  I  '11  work  anv- 
how." 

"We  reckon  not,"  said  some  of  the 
rest.  And  then  Alick  climbed  down  and 
went  out  with  the  others.  For  there  was 
something  serious  in  the  way  they  spoke. 

"  The  truth  o'  this  is,"  said  Jim  to  his 
partner  Willis,  "  that  he  manages  to  make 
more  than  any  man  is  entitled  to.  That 
conductor  Jones  that's  with  him  runs  an 
accommodation  -  train,  and  bleeds  the 
tramps  like  thunder.  If  the  bosses  knew 
he  would  be  fired." 

"  But  we  all  work  that  racket,"  said 
Willis. 

"  Not  to  his  tune,"  answered  Jim.  "  I 
could  tell  you  a  pile  about  Alick  and  Jones. 
They  're  just  daylight  robbers." 

So  there  wasn't  much  love  lost  between 
Alick  McGuire  and  the  others  when  the 
strike  petered  out  and  they  went  back  to 
work,  fairly  sickened  of  long  idleness. 
It 's  not  sweet  to  sweat  in  the  rotten 
verandah  of  a  rotten  boarding-house  and 
see  one's  hard-earned  dollars  melt  like 
butter  at  noonday.  And  when  the  Com- 
pany has  law  and  order  in  the  foreground 
with  numbers  of  blacklegs  in  the  back- 
ground, it 's  about  time  to  "  squeal "  and 
take  water.  For  these  are  western  idioms, 
and,  being  interpreted,  they  mean,  to 
give  in. 

So  Alick  McGuire  had  his  chance  to 
say   "  1   told    you    so."     He   said    it    and 
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repeated  it  and  rubbed  it  in,  like  salt  into 
whipped  backs,  until  the  otber  engineers 
and  firemen  prayed  for  a  wreck  on  the 
road  to  smash  him  into  unanswering  jelly. 


And  the  crash  came.  But  not  their 
way,  though  Willis  and  Jim  Grant  were 
both  in  it — yet  only  one  came  out  of  it 
with  any  chance  of  repair. 

"There'll  be  trouble  between  Jim  and 
that  swine  Alick,"  said  Willis. 

"  There  '11  be  trouble  between  me  and 
that  swine  Grant."  said  Alick. 

"  There  may  be  trouble  between  me 
and  McGuire,"  said  Grant,  But  he  didn't 
want  trouble,  having  a  wife. 

And  with  everyone  looking  for  a 
"difliculty"  and  everj-one  expecling  it, 
there  was  a  chance  of  a  battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  The  only  reporter  on 
the  Big  Springs  paper  used  to  fill  up  his 
spare  time  between  drinking,  tj'pe- setting, 
and  reporting  with  theoretical  accounts  of 
the  inevitable  result.  He  began usuallywith 
"We  greatly  regret  to  learn,"  and  usually 


ended  with  "  Mr.  Blank's  funeral  will  take 
place  to-morrow,  on  account  of  the  hot 
weather."  Occasionally  he  put  in  a 
variant;  "The  funerals  will  lake  place";  but 
when  he  was  pessimistic 
his  account  ended  with 
"  Both  the  courageous 
combatants  are  expected 
to  recover."  He  shot 
Grant  through  both  lungs, 
he  stabbed  McGuire  in 
various  places,  he  some- 
times hoped  that  a  stray 
bullet  might  finishlup  his 
editor,  who  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  the  D^p^t  or 
thereabouts.  But  even 
in  his  most  sanguine 
moments  he  never 
imagined  that  he  would 
be  able  to  fill  a  whole 
front  page  with  details 
which  would  be  copied 
verbatim  into  all  the 
I.one  Star  State's  daily 
papers,  and  even  make  a 
rattling  good  par  for 
Chicago  and  New  York 
newsmen.  For  some- 
times a  fact  will  lick 
Dalziel  or  the  very 
maddest  imagination  on 
the  wires. 

It  was  Willis  who  had 

to    be  the   hero  of  this 

tragedy,    and    when    he 

went  one  night  in  August 

into   the    round-house  to 

see  if    his  fireman    had 

No.    71    ready    for    the 

east-bound    passenger, 

he  heard  rough  talk,  and 

dangerous  talk,  even  before  his  eyes  opened 

out  to  take  in  the  darkness.     For  Grant 

had  just  come  off  the  El  Paso  run,  and  had 

stumbled  against  McGuire,  who  was  getting 

his  locomotive  ready  for  the  west-bound 

passenger.     And,  unluckily,  it  was  quite 

ready,      Willis     heard    the     east  -  bound 

passenger  come  in,  and  then  he  heard 

"What's  that  you  say  ?"  cried  Grant, 
And  then  Willis  missed  the  rest,  till  he 
heard  "  Won't  I .'  "  And  then  there  was  a 
shot,  and  yet  two  more.  He  waited  a 
moment,  and  saw  a  dark  figure  run  to 
McGuire's  locomotive.  And,  running  him- 
self, he  came  upon  Grant  writhing  on  the 
ground. 

"  He  called  me  a  son  of  a ,"  said 

Grant  groaning.  "  And  he  's  done 
me  up." 
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And  then  McGuire's  engine  moved  out 
just  as  Grant  sobbed  his  last  breath.  But 
Willis  called  to  his  fireman — 

"  Run  over  to  ihe  D^pot  and  tell  them 


Willis  shout,  and  he  lost  any  nerve  he  had 
left.  For  (Jrant  was  first  hlood  with  him, 
and  no  man  gt-ts  reckless  and  hard  with 
his  first  man.  It  usually  takes  a  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide  ami  an  acquittal  to 
make  anvoiie  really  dangerous. 

He  opened  her  out  to  the  full,  and  was 
off  west. 

But  at  Big  Springs  there  was  a  devil  of 
a  row  goinj{  on,  and  of  course  no  oni: 
knew  what  to  do.  The  passengers  on  the 
east-bound  express  were  savage  at  ha4ing 
to  go  before  they  found  out  what  was 
wrong.  For  some  of  the  tenderfeet  on 
board  the  train  wanted  to  see  the  corpse. 
'I'hey  cookl  have  lived  as  heroes  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  if  thej'  could  have  had  a 
little  hand  in  it.  And  the  west-bound 
folks  were  mad  as  steers  at  being  stuck  in 
Big  Springs  until  news  came  from  the 
west  to  say  what  had  happened.  Forwith 
two  wild  devils  on  "wild  engines"  who 
could  say  what  the  end  might  be  ? 

But  the  reporter  was  in  his  glorj-  with  a 
pad  and  a  pencil.  He  came  down  flying, 
and  gave  four  bits  to  the  boy  who  had  had 
the  horse-sense  to  go  to  him  right  off.  He 
wrote  columns  and  imagined  others.     He 


HcGuire  has  done  up  Grant,     He  's  off. 
And  I'ma/Urhim." 

He  left  the  dead  man  and  went  to  his 
engine  and  opened  her  up.  She  ran  out 
easily  after  McGuire's  and  came  on  to  the  . 
single  line. 

But  McGuire  was  wondering  what  he 
should  do.  Should  he  back  up  to  the 
train  which  was  waiting  for  him  ?  Or 
should  he  run  out  into  the  plains  and 
drop  off  and  scout  out  across  the  prairie. 
He  knew  thcv  hated  him,  and  he  had 
killed  the  best-liked  man  in  Big  Springs. 
He  felt  what  that  meant.  There  wasn't  a 
man  in  the  town  but  would  perjure  himself 
if  need  be  to  get  the  right  man  hanged. 
And  even  if  the  law  failed  he  would  have 

just  then  he  saw  Xo.  71  coming  after 
him,  and  he  knew  what  that  meant  too. 
For  Willis  always  waited  in  the  round- 
house till  his  train  was  readv.  And  now 
she  was  hardly  due.  Willis,  too,  was  the 
man  he  feared  most,  for  Willis  had  a  hard 
record.  He  was  a  long,  lean,  fierce  man. 
who  was  never  respectful  of  life,  not  even 
of  his  own.  And  the  pursuing  locomotive 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  him.     He  heard 


wired  to  Fort  Worth  and  to  Dallas,  and 
even  farther. 

Yet  in  the  meantime   the   boss  at  the 
Dt^jiOt  wired  west  to  all  the  way  s 
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ne.     And  then    he   sat  down 
think  what  else  be  ouglit  to 

concluded   lo    wire    to    Fort 
from    the  Super- 


McGui 


is  locomotii'e 
was  tearing  west  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  every  moment  the  speed  increased. 
He  was  mad  at  first,  but  in  him  was  no 


he  fired  up ;  and  when  he  looked  back 
an<l  saw  the  steady  glow  of  the  pursuing 
locomotive,  he  jeered  angril)*.  For  did  it 
not  grow  less  and  less  yet  ?  He  swore 
that  it  did.  Yet  he  wasn't  sure — not  quite 
sure. 

And  overhead  was  the  starry  heaven  of 
pure  calm,  windless  aiid  quiet,  while  he 
was  in  a  great  created  gale  of  wind  that 
eddied  about  him  and  tore   at  his  open 


true  grit,  and  his  nerves  were  not  so  good 
as  they  should  be  in  a  man  who  slays 
another  in  any  couniry^ — certainly  not 
good  enough  in  a  coiuitrj-  where  I^iw, 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  has  an 
element  of  Judge  Lynch  in  its  quickness 
and  severity.  Desides,  he  had  no  money, 
and  to  kill  out  west  without  money  is  a 
bad  business  even  when  it  returns  cent. 

Yet  the  wild  intoxication  of  that  strange 
mad  hour  was  in  him,  and  he  hooted  as 


jacket  when   he  sweated   at  the   fire   or 
sweated  with  increasing  fear. 

He  went  through  the  first  waj-  station 
and  blew  a  devilish  screech  on  the  whistle 
that  roused  the  very  steers  camping  under 
mesquite  upon  the  prairie.  And  he  went 
"  hoot -hoot- hoot "  upon  his  way,  whistling 
as  the  engines  do  when  stray  stock  gets 
on  the  track  and  they  do  not  want  to  test 
the  doubtful  merits  of  the  cow-catcher. 
Kut  he  could  not  scare  away  terror  and  the 
terror  of  darkness  and   alarm.     No,  nor 
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the    sickness   of  fear  which  very  present 
death  brought  to  him. 

At  the  rate  he  went  the  locomotive 
seemed  alive :  she  sweated  and  panted 
and  trembled,  devouring  infinite  space  on 
the  thin  line  of  fragile  rails  leading  to  the 
devil.  Never  for  a  yard  was  she  solid  on 
the  track:  she  sprang  and  quivi-rcd!  He 
cursed  the  high  joints  and  low  centres,  he 
damned  in  trembling  rage  the  uneven  eyes 
of  section  bosses  in  lining  up.     Never  till 


lay  it  out  cold  in  a  desperate  and  deadly 
race.  For  he  knew  Willis  well ;  he  was  a 
devil — yes,  a  tough,  hard  devil;  as  tough 
as  wire,  as  hard  as  hickory.  He  had  the 
dead  wood  on  him  :  that  seemed  sure. 
The  coward  got  ramp>ant  in  the  murderer : 
he  was  ice  in  his  heart;  he  panted  and 
sucked  at  the  flying  air.  Yet  now  he 
was  running  nearer  eighty  than  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  roar  of  the 
wind    was    deafening.     He    opened   his 


[E.\UEO   ONCli  A 


now  did  he  know  how  rough  the  T.P. 
ballasting  was  ;  never  before  had  he 
recognised  the  chances  daily  taken  on  the 
road. 

But  though  he  looked  forward  through 
the  glass  and  saw  the  darkness  divided  bv 
his  swift  light,  he  still  looked  back. 
Could  he  dare  stop  her  and  then  let  her 
go  again  ?  Could  he  or  not  ?  And  even 
as  he  thought  of  it  he  saw  the  rising  light 
of  Justice  on  his  track ;  he  began  to  think, 
for  all  his  pride  in  the  dreadful  thing 
beneath  him,   that  Willis's  No.  71  could 


discouraged  mouth,  but  was  dumb  as  he 
shouted. 

Willis  now  was  not  two  miles  behind 
him.  And  WUlis  knew  he  gained  inch  by 
inch.  Yet  what  he  should  do  if  he  came 
up  with  McGuire  he  hardly  knew.  Should 
he  jam  his  locomotive  right  against  the 
other  and  climb  on  and  overpower  him  .-' 
No,  for  the  other  was  armed.  He  was 
glad  at  least  that  ^IcGuire's  tender  was 
part  of  his  engine  ;  if  he  had  run  out  with 
a  separate  tender  lie  might  have  let  it 
go  and    blocked    the   pursuer's  way.     He 
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.  wondered  that  McGuire  didn'l  stop  her 
and  Jump,  He  wondered  and  then  he 
swore  at  himself. 

Just  suppose,  he  said,  that  McGuire 
had  slackened  her  even  now,  and  had 
jumped  after  setting  her  goinjt  with  an 
open  throttle.  He  might  have  done  that. 
Yes,  he  certainly  might  have  done  it. 
Yet  he  thought  not  and  hoped  not.  He 
never  thought  of  his  own  engine  leaving 
the  line,  he  felt  so  assured  of  victory. 
He  meant  to  kill  the  man  who  had  killed 
his  partner.  And  now  lie  began  to  see 
.McGuire  on  ahead  ;  he  saw  him  plainlv. 
He  knew,  too,  that  McGuire  could  s^e 
his  flaring  head-light,  "Ah!"  he  said; 
"suppose — yes,  suppose — -" 

And  Willis  laughed  as  he  buttoned  his 

He  stepped  outside  his  shelter,  and 
began  to  tight  his  way  forward  through 
the  choking  wind,  which  grasped  him  as 
a  wave  takes  a  man  to  strangle  him.  It 
pressed  him  about  as  though  it  was  solid  : 
it  made  the  muscles  of  his  hands  and  arms 
crack.  It  almost  tore  him  off,  and  he 
knew  he  would  be  swept  away  like  a  rag  if 
he  let  go.  And  once  his  feet  did  leave 
the  insecure  foothold. 

But  at  last  he  got  right  under  the  head- 
light, and  then  the  compressed  air  held 
him.  He  reached  up  like  a  drowning  man 
and  extinguished  the  glare.  He  found 
himself  back  by  his  fire  as  though  he  was 
in  a  dream.  He  felt  like  a  man  flung  ashore 
by  the  sea  after  an  hour's  hard  struggle. 

But  he  blew  his  whistle  with  a  long,  long 
scream.  And  he  laughed,  for  he  thought 
that  he  might  fool  McGuire. 


At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  behind  him 
McCiuire  turned  and  saw  no  more  the 
swift  and  terrible  eye  of  Justice. 

"He's  ditched!  He's  ditched!"  he 
screamed  with  sudden  hope  as  he  shot 
through  another  way  station. 

And  after  a  mile  he  slacked  her  down. 

"I'll  jump  when  I  can !  "  he  cried  to 
himself,  and  he  waited  for  the  moment. 

Before  it  came  he  fired  up  again,  and  at 
the  right  moment  he  jumped.  But  bt-fore 
he  left  her  he  opened  her  out  again.  He 
jumped  up  from  the  ground,  feeling  dazed 
and  stupid  and  bruised. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked  himself, 
and  in  his  stupid  amazement  following  the 
shock  he  wondered  who  he  was  and  what 
he  was  doing  there.  He  stared  round  and 
saw  his  engine  disappearing  in  the  west. 
And  yet  she  made  a  rattle  ;  there  was  even 
yet  vibration  in  the  shining  rails.  He 
turned,  and,  turning,  stood  foolishly  as 
another  dark  engine  came  up  to  him. 
What  was  it,  and  where  was  it  going .' 
"  No,"  he  cried,  and  then  he  knew  that 
his  time  was  at  hand. 

For  Willis  had  been  beforehand  with 
him  in  his  mind;  he  had  euchred 
him  that  time,  and  though  No.  72  was 
going  full  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  the 
avenger  of  blood  shut  off  steam  and  jumped. 
He  fell  on  McGuire,  and  they  rolled  over 
heavily.    McGuire  screamed  once  and  was 

And  when  Willis  came  to,  he  found  a 
man  with  a  broken  neck  lying  underneath 
him. 

But  three  hundred  yards  away  No.  ^^ 
was  standing  on  the  track. 
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Bv    J.    GEXXADIUS. 


ON  the  19th  of  April,  seventy-three 
years  elapsed  since  Byron  died  at 
Mesolonghi,  having  offered  himself  up  as 
a  life-giving  sacrifice  for  Greek  liberty. 
History  presents  instances  of  individual 
enthusiasm  for  an  alien  race,  of  a  life-long 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  another  people. 
But  there  is  no  example  of  a  famous 
Knglish  name,  ancient  and  honoured  in 
the  roll  of  British  aristocracy,  and  illus- 
trious in  English  literature,  being  so 
closely  identified  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  so  completely  merged 
in  its  history,  as  to  be  hardly  separable 
from  the  list  of  its  own  great  patriots. 
Indeed,  with  the  Greeks,  Bupiav  is  more 
than  a  household  word.  In  the  popular 
mind,  the  great  Engli$hman  is  a  Greek 
hero. 

It  is  not  only  his  perfervid  and  irre- 
sistible pleading  for  Greek  liberty  during 
his  earlier  career  that  has  so  endeared 
Byron's  memory  to  the  Greeks.  It  is 
rather  the  fact  that  he  hastened  to  their 
succour  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their 
struggle  for  independence.  When,  in 
July  1823,  Byron  started  from  Genoa,  the 
prospects  of  the  Greeks  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb.  The  two  first  years  of  the  war 
were  lit  up  with  the  lustre  of  achievements 
as  heroic  as  they  were  uninterrupted.  From 
1825  to  1827,  the  revivified  determination 
and  the  undaunted  fortitude  of  the  Greeks 
stirred  the  public  sentiment  of  Europe  so 
deeply  that  the  Battle  of  Navarino  ensued. 
But  during  the  intervening  two  years  of 
1823  and  1824  Greece  lay  low  under 
the  overwhelming  military  power  of  her 
oppressor,  and,  unfortunately,  under  the 
dissensions  and  faults  of  her  own  children. 
Itwas  Byron's  devotion,  his  exhortations,  his 
example,  the  confidence  he  infused  into  the 
hearts  of  the  desponding  Greeks,  the  states- 
manlike sagacity  which  now  rivalled  his 
poetic  genius,  it  was  the  tragic  death  which 
snatched  him  away  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
expedition  he  had  planned  and  organised — 
it  was  all  this  which  gave  new  life  to  their 
cause,  which  lent  fresh  vigour  to  their  efforts, 
which  sobered  their  councils  and  assuaged 
their  passions ;  it  was  this  that  crowned  the 
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name  of  Byron  with  an  almost  legendary 
and  mystic  halo.  In  the  minds  of  the 
(ireeks  he  stands  forward  as  an  Achilles, 
the  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty  and  valour, 
taken  away  from  among  them  in  the  flower 
of  his  manhood ;  as  a  Tyrtaeos,  whose 
song  enraptured  and  led  them  on  irresistibly 
to  success ;  as  a  Perseus,  appearing  on  his 
winged  horse,  Pcgasos,  to  slay  the  dragon, 
rescue  Andromeda,  and  unite  his  people. 

During  the  short  spell  of  Byron's  life  at 
Mesolonghi  nothing  impressed  the  Greeks 
more  than  the  practical  and  methodical 
way  he  set  about  his  self-imposed  task. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  visions  of  a  poet 
about  it.  He  was  received  with  almost 
regal  honours,  and  Botzaris  sent  his 
Souliots  to  form  his  guard.  But  he 
defined  his  purpose  finnly :  *'  I  am  not 
come  here  in  search  of  adventures,  but  to 
assist  in  the  regeneration  of  a  nation 
whose  very  debasement  makes  it  more 
honourable  to  become  their  friend."  He 
good-naturedly  twitted  his  friend  and 
co-worker,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Leicester 
Stanhope  (afterwaiJds  Lord  Harrington), 
who  acted  as  agent  of  the  Loncjpn  Greek 
Committee,  saying  that  the  Colonel  was 
for  writing  the  Turks  dow^n,  while  he,  a 
literary  man,  was  fdr  fighting  them  down  ; 
and  he  added  of  himself  that  he  had 
become  "  soldier-mad."  He  was  then 
organising  his  brigade,  of  which  the 
Souliots  were  the  nucleus,  and  which 
included  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  American, 
Italian,  German,  Belgian,  Swiss,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Hungarian,  and  Russian  volun- 
teers. They  were  all  emulous  of  the 
honour  of  serving  under  him  in  what 
Byron  described  as  **  a  contest  between 
barbarism  and  civilisation,  between  Christ- 
ianity and  Islamism — a  struggle  in  behalf 
of  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  we  arc 
indebted  for  the  first  principles  of  science 
and  the  most  perfect  models  of  literature 
and  art."  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  body 
of  devoted  men,  under  such  a  leader,  would 
have  swept  the  Turks  out  of  Greece,  not 
by  the  strength  of  numbers,  but  by  the 
incalculable  moral  effect  which  their 
presence  on  the  field  would  have  had  on 
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Greeks  and  Turks  alike?  But  the  iiits- 
fortunes  of  Greece  during  those  tivo  dark 
years  were  not  jet  exhausted  :  Byron's 
death  was  to  fill  her  cup  of  bitterness. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  approaching  end. 
in  the  last  lines  he  penned,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  thirty-sixth  year  (Jan.  12, 
1824),  he  again  vows  devotion  to  the  sacred 
cause,  and  longs  for  "  a  soldier's  grave." 
His  last  words  are  to  the  Greeks :  "  I  die 
content  with  the  secret  hope  that  (ireece 
will  soon  be  delivered  from  her  barbarous 
oppression,  anil  that  the  Sovereigns  of 
Christendom  Hill  make  it  a  sacred  tluty  to 
proclaim  her  in- 
dependence. May 
my  death  at  least 


ende 


thos 


haughty  and  more 
generous  towards 
your  heroic 
countri-.  But  for 
you,  dear  Greeks, 

glorious  career, 
crush  your  tyrants, 
and  always  main* 
tain  the  Decree 
The  Dtlh-eranci  of 
Gretct  or  Death':' 
Andinhisdelirium 
he  fancied  he  was 
leading  his  men 
against  the  fort  of 
Lepanto,  and 
cried  out  :  "  For- 
ward !  Forward  ! 
Courage !  Follow 
my  e X a m  ]» 1  e  ! 
Don't  be  afraid  !  " 
It  was  Greek 
Eastertide— the 

greatest  festival  of  the  statue  of  1 

the      Orthodox 

Church,  which  for  centuries  the  entire  Greek 
race  celebrated  as  a  Christian  atlegorj-  of 
national  resurrection.  Nature  then  also  re- 
suscitates in  Greece ;  and  nowhere  else  does 
spring  smile  more  sweetly,  more  promis- 
ingly :  the  very  stones  seem  to  blossom  forth 
with  flowers.  It  was  at  such  a  season  that 
Byron  breathed  his  last.  "  (3ur  festive  day 
is  turned  into  one  of  lamentation  and 
mourning.  l,et  all  Ea.ster  festivities  be 
suspended  and  let  funeral  prayers  bi-  said 
in  all  the  churches.  Let  the  bells  cease 
to  peal  Paschal  carols  and  let  them  toll 
the  dirge  of  the  dead.  I.et  all  public 
offices  be  closed.  The  Greek  nation  goes 
into  mourning  for  thirty-one  days."  Such 
was  the  decree  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 


ment at  Mcsolonghi ;  and  it  added :  "  The 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  countrv-  will  be  the 
only  true  tribute  to  his  memorj-." 

'I'he   Greeks   begge<l   that   his  remains 
might    rest    in    the    land    for  which    he 
struggled  and  died,     Odysseus,  the  heroic 
General  in  command  at  Athens,  sent  word 
that    Byron     should    be    buried    in    the 
Parthenon,  or  that  the  Temple  of  Theseus 
should  be  set  apart  as  his  mortuarj-.     But 
Westminster  Abbey  claimed  him,  though 
it  never  received  him.    And  as  the  mournful 
procession     passed     from    his    house    at 
Mesolonghi  to  the  quay,  nothing  so  elo- 
quenth'  spoke   of 
the      hold      l-ord 
Byron    had    ac- 
quired    over     the 
hearts    of  the 
Greeks,    nothing 
showeil  so  touch- 
ingly    their   grief 
and     despair,     as 
the    sobs   of    the 
stem    and    hardy 
Souliots,  the  tears 
which    streame.l 
down  their  rugged 
cheeks    that    had 
never  quivered  in 
presence  of  blood 
and  lire. 

The  Hdlttur 
T,-l( graph,  of 
Mesolonghi,  the 
only  newspaper 
then  printed  in 
(Jreece,  wrote  on 
that  dav :  "  One 
consolation  re- 
mains to  us  r  the 
good  he  has 
eflVcled  will  not 
■Ro\  AT  ATHENS,  I'c  lost ;  the  seed 

he  has  sown  with 
such  alacrity  and  industri-  for  the  benefit 
of  (Jreece '  will  jet  produce  a  noble 
han-est.  The  most  glorious  monument 
that  can  be  raised  to  him  will  be  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  love  which  remains 
stamped  in  the  heart  of  evenCreek  and 
every  friend  of  humanilj-." 

Biron's  heart  remained  in  (Jreece,  and 
on  the  mound  which  has  been  raised  o4er 
it  at  Mesolonghi  stands  his  statue,  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  French  sculptor 
David  d'Auger.  The  funds  for  this  statue 
were  supplied  bv  the  late  Mr.  D.  Schilizzi. 
one  of  the  wcalthj"  (ireek  merchants  of 
London,  after  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Bjron's  birth  by  a  solemn 
senice  in  the  Greek  Church  at  BavsHater. 


MARGARET       PERRIS. 


By   ADA    RADFORD. 


AT  college  Margaret  Perris  was  my 
greatest  friend,  but  I  never  under- 
stood her,  and  since  her  marriage  she  has 
puzzled  me  more. 

I  remember  her  in  my  room  at  Newn- 
ham. 

"Just  what  I  should  have  expected," 
she  said  one  evening,  as  she.looked  around 
my  bookshelves.  **  Democracy  with  a  big 
D  everywhere,  from  the  great  Whitman 
to  the  little " 

**  But  he  is  not  little,"  I  asserted. 

"  Why  have  you  put  your  Browning, 
your  Epictetus,  away  in  a  dusty  comer  ?  " 
she  demanded.  "  But  you  must  have  your 
fling  with  the  big  D.    But  if  I  didn't  think 

you  had  enough  in  you  to  rally "    She 

stopped,  looking  approvingly  at  my  chrys- 
anthemums. 

**  What  a  colour  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
then,  **  I  wish  that  you  liked  it  better 
here." 

"  I  like  it  very  much  in  some  ways,"  I 
said. 

**  I  know  you  do.  But  in  my  first  year 
it  was  almost  Heaven  to  me.  Such  quiet, 
such  peace — and  real  people.  To  the 
others  I  never  spoke.  But  I  looked  for 
and  found  the  things  I  love — ^in  one,  in- 
sight, humour ;  in  one,  even  a  little  bit  of 
genius ;  and  these  things  stirred  me  and 
inspired  me.  I  worked  ;  it  was  good  work 
then,  different  from  the  lectures  I  *m  paid 
for  now.  And  I  hoped  that  you  would 
feel  the  same;  for  to  snatch  three  years' 
happiness " 

I  looked  gravely  into  the  fire. 

Margaret  seemed  to  read  my  thought, 
for  she  said-r- 

"  I  never  made  the  mistake  you  make. 
I  never  wanted  to  be  good,  or  clever,  or 
grasp  problems  or  solve  them  ;  I  wanted  to 
be  happy,  and  I  was." 

The  smile  on  her  lips  compelled  me  to 
smile  too. 

"  If  you  aren't  getting  it  now,  when  will 
you  ? "  she  went  on.  **  To  be  young,  to 
have  one's  heart  and  brain  so  occupied — 
not  to  have  time  even   to  fall  in  love — 
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why,  that's  joy,  and  nothing,  nothing 
after  is  like  it." 

She  paused  and  mused. 

**  Of  course,  if  it  lasted  too  long,"  she 
continued,  "  it  would  unfit  one ^" 

"  What  for  .?"  I  asked,  puzzled. 

**0h,  for  the  scrappy  little  scrimmage 
for  happiness  one  goes  in  for  afterwards. 
You  are  preparing  for  it  with  weapons 
you  will  be  glad  to  throw  away ;  better 
enter  light-hearted  with  none,  than  with 
your  great  lumbering  love  of  humanity 
and  emancipation  of  women.  When  the 
struggle  begins " 

"But  what  struggle  ?  "  I  internipted. 

She  did  not  answer  me. 

"  One  sees  something  good,"  she  said, 
"  something  that  will  warm  one's  heart 
and  wake  up  one's  mind ;  but  it  isn't 
enough  to  see  it,  it  must  be  one's  very, 
very  own.  Then  one  has  to  get  it ;  per- 
haps something  is  in  the  way.  Then  it  has 
to  be  moved " 

"  It  may  be  someone  else's  happiness," 
I  put  in. 

"  Yes,"  she  mused,  "  but  one  doesn't 
always  let  that  interfere." 

I  exclaimed ;  but  her  face  had  taken 
something  of  the  expression  of  the  Madonna 
she  was  looking  at. 

"  I  did  once,"  she  said  sadly,  and  then 
added  :  "  we  grow  up  when  it 's  too  late 
sometimes." 

I  could  not  understand  what  she  meant. 

"  But  aren't  you  glad,"  I  questioned, 
"  that  even  if  you ^" 

"Glad.J^  No.  Glad  that  I  let  two 
strong  people  suffer  instead  of  one  weak 
one 

She  paused^  and  although  I  knew  that 
my  fire  was  going  out,  I  kept  my  seat.  In 
a  moment  she  began  again  : 

"  If  you  ever  have  a  strong  feeling,  don't 
you  lift  up  your  eyes  and  domesticate  it  ? 
But  what  is  the  good  of  talking?  You 
will,  if  you  possibly  can,  and  then  you  will 
point  to  what  you  have  done  with  pride." 

We  were  silent  for  a  long  time.  Then 
Margaret  spoke  again. 

u   2 
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"  You  've  saved  a  little  feeling  and  taste 
from  the  intellectual  wreck  your  demo- 
cratic friends  have  made  of  you,"  she  said, 
touching  my  hair  with  her  fingers.  "By 
the  way,  yoar  papers  for  me  haven't  been 
very  brilliant  yet,  have  they  ?  " 
1  said :  "  No,  I  'm  afraid  not." 
"  Your  heart  isn't  in  this  place,"  she 


"  To  see  Miss  Dickinson." 

"You  aren't,"  she  said,  planting  her 
slight  figure  between  me  and  the  door. 

"  But  she 's  ill." 

"  So  am  I." 

"Then  it  suits  you  remarkably  well." 

"You're  a  first  year  student.  Do  as 
)'ou  're  told.    Come  to  my  room." 


HER  FACE  HAD  TAKEN  SOMETHING  o 

half  asked,  half  asserted,  as  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  No,"  I  said,  and  could  have  said  more. 

"  I  wish  young  women  coming  to  my 
classes  would  get  their  tragedies  over 
first,  or,  more  reasonably  still,  wait  until 
after,"  she  said,  as  she  left  the  room  ;  "a 
course  of  logic  might  change  the  current 
of  their  lives." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

I  was  walking  along  the  passage  with 
some  flowers  in  my  hand ;  and,  as  Miss 
Perris  told  me,  my  best  expression  on  my 


OF  THE  MADONNA. 

"  Let  me  leave  my  flowers  first." 
"  You  needn't  apologise  for  them,"  said 
Margaret  as  she  took  them  from  me.     "  I 
like  them  very  much." 

We   walked    together  to  her  room.     I 

sat  in  her  low  chair,  and  she  arranged  the 

flowers. 

"  Miss  Dickinson  has  a  sister  with  her." 

"  Why  didn't  you  teil  mc  ?  "  I  exclaimed, 

relieved. 

"Because  I  wanted  to  see  if  you'd 
come  without.  The  way  you  insist  on 
going  to  see  people  you  don't  care  for, 
and  who — pardon  my  frankness — don't 
care  for  you,  while  you  neglect  the  one  or 
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two  friends  who  are  really  interested  in 
your  welfare,  is  scandalous,  and  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  restof  you.  Vou  're  worried 
and  tired  to-day.  Isn't  that  enough  for 
you  without  calling  on  all  the  bores  in  the 
house  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer,  and  Margaret  Ferris 
walked  about  her  room  restlessly. 

"  I  want  a  little  human  sympathy,"  she 
said,  stopping  dead  in  front  of  me  and 
speaking  in  the  same  tone  in  which  she 
had  just   asked    me    for  the 
scissors. 

I  laughed. 

"  I  believe  my  career  here 
is  nearly  over." 

1  stood  up  in  surpri 
dismay. 


3  and 


•I  ' 


stie 


bothered,"  and  she  sat  down 
as  she  spoke.  "  You  are, 
too,"  she  went  on,  "  and  yet 
we  don't  either  of  us  want  to 
confide  or  talk.  But  what's 
the  use  of  being  women  with 
careers  and  brains,  jf  one  's 
just  worried  and  teased " 

She  rubbed  her  cheek  for 
a  moment  against  my 
shoulder,  then  sat  up  and 
leant  forward,  looking  into 
the  fire. 

"I've  an  idea  that  you, 
you  know,  are  rather  badly 
in  lo\e  with  someone,  and 
that 's  what  gives  you  that 
resigned,  sick-nurse  kind  of 
air."  As  she  spoke  she 
just  locked  her  little  finger 
into  mine. 

I  did  not  speak,  and  she 
reclaimed  her  finger  suddenly 
as  if  I  were  keeping  it 
against  her  will. 

"  I  don't  want,"  she 
began  again,  impatiently, 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  just  a 
married  woman,  and  never 
have  any  thoughts  or  do  any  work." 

"  You  never  could  be  like  that,"  I  said 
admiringly. 

"  But  then  I  don't  want  him  not  to  have 
a  home.  I  don't  want  him  not  to  have 
any  clothes  to  put  on,  and  the  spare  room 
ne\er  to  be  aired,  and  the  servants  always 
giving  notice.  If  I'm  going  to  be  like 
that  I  ought  to  haie  let  him  marry  some- 
one else,  but  1  couldn't,  it  seemed  so 
absurd  that  I  stepped  in.  And  as  for 
doing  everything  well,  as  they  say  clever 
women  do,  it 's  just  stuff.  When 
I  *m  thinking  I  hate  anvone  who  comes 


near  me,  I  can't  be  interrupted.  I 
should  snap  and  snarl,  and  he  'd  be  so 
kind  and  so  bewildered  I  should  just 
wish  that  he  'd  married  one  of  the  other 
sort." 

"  But  he  wouldn't,"  I  said  with  con- 
viction, looking  at  her  face,  which  was 
flusheti  with  some  sort  of  excitement, 

"  I  wouldn't  c\er  bore  him,"  she  went 
on  penitently,  as  if  she  had  just  made  him 
suffer  severely  through  one  of  her  thinking 


fits,  "  .\nd  when  he  had  work  of  his 
own,  real  original  work,  he  should 
have  peace  round  him,  like — like  a  pine 
wood.  I  shouldn't  care  what  happened 
to  me." 

"  But  if,"  I  said,  "  his  original  work  and 

"Don't!"  and  she  moved  her  hands 
impatientlv  to  put  the  thought  from  her, 
but  after  meditating — 

"  I  'd  let  mine  go." 

I  was  bound  to  protest.  My  theories 
made  me,  my  admiration  for  her  made  mc. 
Such  a  woman  to  be  lost  in  matrimony ! 
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She  did  not  interrupt  me,  and  I  'm  inclined 
to  think  she  was  not  listening. 

**  It  wouldn't  be  nice  to  be  a  little  old 
lady  without  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter," 
she  said,  as  if  she  had  just  extracted  the 
idea  from  the  glowing  coals. 

"  You  look  at  things  so  strangely." 

"  Now  would  it  ?  How  would  you  like 
it  yourself  ?  " 

**  I  never  thought  about  it." 

**  No,  I  know ;  you  never  think  about 
anything  that  is  of  any  real  importance  to 
you.  When  you  get  over  this,"  and  she 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  one  who  has  just 
received  a  confidence,  **  I  expect  you  '11 
marry  some  neurotic,  penniless  little 
agitator;  and,  but  I  won't  go  on " 

"  If  I  loved  him " 

She  looked  at  me  pityingly. 

**  And  if  ^'ou  loved  a  capitalist  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said  sternly. 

**  There  's  one  advantage  of  your  living 
in  the  clouds,"  Margaret  said  next,  **  you 
don't  ask  awkward  questions.  I  relied  on 
that,  but  you  aren't  so  very  human." 

She  knelt  by  me,  and  rested  her  head  on 
my  knee. 

**  You  puzzle  me  so,"  and  my  fingers 
played  with  her  hair. 

**  But  I  have  my  little  feelings,  the  same 
as  the  other  cases  you  take  up.  Supposing 
I  think  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to 
do — supposing  I've  grown  quite  uncom- 
fortably fond  of  him — can't  you  be  a  little 
bit  sorry  for  me  ?** 

**  But  you  must  be  so  happy,"  I  said  in 
a  low  voice. 

**  Oh,  you  foolish  little  thing !  How 
little  you  know  about  it !  " 

«  «  «  « 

For  years  after  I  left  college  I  used  to 
hear  from  IMargaret  Perris  from  time  to 
time. 

**  I  cannot  go  away  into  the  dark  valley 
of  marriage  without  speaking  to  a  human 
being,"  she  wrote  me  the  evening  before 
her  wedding.  **  I  wish  you  were  going  to 
be  married  too,  then  I  shouldn't  feel  so 
lonely.  What  an  absurd  interest  you  take 
in  other  people's  aflfairs !  You  ask  me  if 
we  haven't  had  very  very  happy  times.  I 
will  be  truthful  even  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  We  haven't  often.  Are  we  going 
to  ?  That 's  more  difl[icult  to  answer,  but 
I  think  so." 

And  further  on : 

"  He  wants  me  to  love  his  mother  and 

sisters.     How  can  I  love  a  row  of  women 

who  have  drained  his  little  resources  and 

•'Juddered  at  his  best  ideas  ?     Am  I  happy 

e  thought  of  to-morrow  ?     No — no. 

see  your  face  as  I  say  that.     You 


would  plead  with  me  to  throw  it  up,  even 
now.  You  would  say,  *  you  promised  in  a 
weak  moment,  let  your  better  nature' — 
but  no — I  promised  in  a  strong  moment, 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  frightened  at 
my  pluck.  ..." 

«  «  4  « 

Several  years  later  she  wrote  to  me 
again  : 

"Janet  is  better;  quite  well  they  tell 
me ;  but  I  cannot  feel  safe,  the  ground 
may  open  any  minute.  You  have  never 
seen  her.  I  wish  you'd  come  and  stay 
with  us.  This  is  just  the  place  for 
propaganda  work.  The  Universities  are 
hotbeds  of  individualism.  Begin  with  me 
and  my  husband  ;  do  come. 

"You  love  all  children  I  know ;  you  love 
them  because  they  are  helpless.  I  don't 
want  you  to  love  Janet  like  that.  She  has 
a  little  individual  soul,  don't  take  her  into 
your  spiritual  orphanage. 

"  The  wicked  blackness  of  women ! 
When  she  was  ill  they  told  me  it  was  sent 
to  soften  me,  to  chasten  me  ;  they  hinted 
that  it  was  to  draw  me  and  Felix  closer 
together,  as  if  I  wanted  to  be  softened 
and  chastened  and  drawn  closer  while  she 
suffered  for  it !  The  hateful  egotistical 
rubbish  they  talk!  Why  not  admit  it's 
meaningless  cruel  suflfering,  and  as  we  are 
helpless  before  it,  we  bear  it.  I  did  not 
give  Felix's  mother  and  sisters  much 
chance  of  administering  that  kind  of 
comfort  to  him.  I  told  them  he  was  with 
Janet  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Once 
or  twice  it  was  true.  I  never  knew  that 
he  had  such  a  pretty  fancy.  When 
she  was  ill  he  told  her  stories  that  will 
make  a  beautiful  book.  I  am  going  to 
write  them  for  him." 

«  «  «  « 

"It's  the  first  time  since  you've  been 
here  that  I  have  felt  I  could  sit  down  and 
have  a  talk  without  feeling  the  domestic 
foundations  totter  under  me.  Janet 
asleep,  Felix  away,  the  cook  quiescent — 
what  a  lull !  " 

We  did  not  light  the  lamp,  we  talked 
in  the  firelight.  We  talked  of  our 
friends. 

"  Married,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  one  of 
Margaret's  inquiries. 

"  Morals  generally  marry,"  was  her 
comment. 

Teaching  was  the  usual  fate. 

Margaret  shuddered. 

"  But  why  ?  "  I  asked,  "  I  always  think 
it 's  one  of  the  best  things  to  do." 

"  Oh,  you,  living  on  general  principles, 
of  course  think  it's  a  noble  work.  But 
look  at  the  products — not  the  taught,  but 
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the  teachers.  Why,  harill)'  a  ivoman  in 
die  profession  can  pay  an  afternoon  call 
without  mating  jou  feel  she  "d  do  it  better 
if  she  had  a  hlack-board  and  a  bit  of 
chalk.  You  may  laugh.  You  may  say 
it 's  a  little  thing ;  but  teaching  women — 


vouc  heart  in  a  refrigerator,  1  don't  think 
iou  're  likelv  to." 

"Why  should  I.-" 

"Why?  Don't  be  like  a  schoolgirl. 
Why  should  you  marry  ?  If  I  thought  you 
didn't  know  the  reasons  for  marrying^ — — 


no,"  she  said,  with  the  movement  of  the 
hand  I  knew  so  well. 

"  It  isn't  the  teaching  ;  it 's  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  life,"  I  asserted ;  "  being  always 
with  children " 

"  And  women,"  she  added.  "  By  the 
wav,  little  thing,  you  haven't  married  yet." 

"  No,"  I  said. 

"Well,  I'll  he  candid.  If  you  goon 
keeping  your  ideals  in  a  forcing-house  and 


Happiness,  I  know,  is  a  mere  bagatelle  to 
you  idealists.  You  wouldn't  stoop  to 
pick  it  up  if  it  wore  at  your  feet,  would 

"Is  it  such  happiness.'"  I  asked 
evasively. 

There  was  silence.  Turning  so  that  1 
could  see  Alargaret's  face — 

"  Is  it  -•'"  I  asked  again, 

But  I  got  no  answer. 


WITHIN     SEBASTOPOL    DURING     THE     SIEGE. 


Bv    WILLIAM    SLMPSOX,    R.L 


A  LMOST  everyone  that  arrived  in 
£\^  the  Crimea  while  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  was  going  on,  and  got 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  place  from 
Cathcart*s  Hill,  particularly  if  it  chanced 
to  be  a  quiet  day  in  the  batteries, 
seemed  to  feel  a  desire  to  walk  into  the 
town ;  for,  so  far  as  could  be  seen  at  that 
distance,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing to  prevent  this  from  being  done. 
At  that  distance  from  the  trenches 
even  the  occasional  white  smoke  from  a 
nearly  invisible  embrasure,  when  a  gun 
chanced  to  be  fired,  failed  to  convey  any 
idea  of  danger.  This  deceptive  appear- 
ance was  owing  to  the  defensive  works 
being  all  formed  of  earth,  the  colour  of 
which  was  the  same  as  the  soil  around 
them.  There  were  no  walls  or  towers  of 
defence  standing  up,  such  as  everyone 
associated  in  their  minds  with  a  fortified 
place ;  on  the  contrar}',  the  Russian 
batteries  were,  like  our  own  trenches, 
only  low  ridges  of  earth,  and  almost 
shapeless  on  their  outward  face  from  the 
bombardments  and  action  of  the  -weather. 
Seen  from  Cathcart*s  Hill,  or  any  of  the 
heights  in  our  camp,  which  were  about 
one  mile  in  rear  of  our  first  parallel,  and 
about  two  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
Russian  works,  these  low  ridges  of 
earth  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  Yet, 
what  a  mass  of  labour  and  quantity 
of  war- material  had  been  expended  on 
that  very  ground  where  so  little  of  it 
was  visible  to  the  eye  1  The  French 
and  English  had  made  something 
like  fifty-four  miles  of  trenches  ;  and 
between  them  they  had  eight  hundred 
guns  in  their  batteries ;  and  during  the 
siege  they  expended  about  a  million  and 
a  half  rounds  of  ammunition.  The 
Russian  enceinte,  which  covered  only  the 
south  and  the  east  sides  of  the  town, 
was  a  curved  line  of  about  four  miles  in 
length  ;  and  as  the}-  had  guns  very  closely 
placed  together,  with  many  inner  lines  of 
defence,  all  armed  with  ordnance,  they 
must  have  had  a  number  of  pieces  equal 
to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the  Allies. 
These  were  the  dragon's  teeth  that  had 
been     sown     on    this    soil,     and    which 


effectually  barred    the    way   to    all    who 
wished  to  pass. 

It  was  strange  to  be  so  near  a  large 
town,  and  so  placed  that  we  could  look 
into  it,  and  vet  know  so  little  about  what 
was  going  on.  We  were  well  enough 
aware — though  none  of  them  could  be 
seen — that  behind  these  brown  ridges  of 
earth  there  were  hosts  of  armed  men,  and 
that  they  were  ready  to  rise  up  at  any 
moment  and  fight  in  defence  of  the  place. 
The  town  itself  seemed  like  some  deserted 
city  of  an  Eastern  tale.  Naturally,  few 
of  the  people  showed  themselves.  At 
times  a  figure  or  two  could  be  seen, 
like  insects  in  the  distance,  moving 
cautiously  about ;  but  how  they  lived,  or 
what  were  their  ideas  about  the  siege, 
we  knew  nothing.  Prisoners  were  taken 
when  sorties  took  place,  and  deserters 
came  in  at  times :  these  were  brought  to 
headquarters,  and  were  no  doubt  examined , 
but  whatever  the  knowledge  may  have 
been  that  was  received  from  these  sources, 
no  one  outside  of  the  Staff*  could  tell. 

We  learned  that  the  troops  in  the 
Russian  batteries  were  changed  every 
week — and  not  every  twenty-four  hours  ' 
which  was  the  rule  with  our  men.  It  was 
assumed  that  their  condition  in  the  bat- 
teries could  not  be  very  different  from 
that  in  ours  ;  but  it  was  found  that  they 
had  made  shelters,  of  which  some  in  the 
Malakoft'  were  bomb-proof.  In  the  Redan 
there  was  a  kind  of  second  parapet,  that 
had  been  made  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
batter}*,  leaving  a  sufficient  space  for  work- 
ing the  guns.  This  prevented  fragments 
of  shells  that  chanced  to  burst  behind 
from  coming  back.  From  its  position  the 
Redan  may  have  been  liable  to  have 
projectiles  directed  against  it  from  bat- 
teries that,  partly  at  least,  commanded  its 
rear,  and  the  second  parapet  was  a  protec- 
tion from  this ;  still,  if  a  shell  did  drop 
into  one  of  these  enclosures,  the  escape 
from  it  must  have  been  difficult,  for  the 
passages  which  led  out  by  the  end  of  the 
epaulements  were  very  narrow,  and  not 
adapted  for  the  necessary  rush  before  the 
shell  exploded. 

The    final    assault   on   Sebastopol    was 
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made  on  Sept.  8,  1855.  When  the  siege 
began,  (jieneral  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who 
commanded  the  engineers  at  the  British 
headquarters,  declared  that  the  Malakoff 
was  the  real  key  of  the  Russian  defences. 
The  French  engineers,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  upon  the  Flagstaff  Battery  as  the 
essential  point  of  attack  ;  but  after  months 
of  sapping,  as  well  as  hard  fighting,  they 
found  that  the  defences  there  were  almost 
impregnable ;  so,  at  last,  they  had  to 
change  their  plans,  and  direct  their 
principal  attack  on  the  INIalakoff.  The 
height  of  this  celebrated  bastion  was,  in 
one  sense,  an  additional  strength ;  and 
yet  it  became  its  weak  point,  for  it  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  batteries  on  higher 
ground,  or  even  on  the  same  level,  in  its 
rear ;  so  that  once  occupied  by  a  rush  it 
could  be  more  safely  held  by  its  assaulters. 
All  the  other  bastions  were  dominated 
by  numerous  batteries  behind — and  that 
explains  why  the  other  attacks  of  the 
French,  on  Sept.  8,  as  well  as  ours  on  the 
Redan,  failed.  More  than  once  during 
the  long  siege,  when  sorties  had  taken 
place  and  there  were  flags  of  truce  to  bury 
the  dead,  the  Russian  officers  on  meeting 
ours  expressed  themselves  as  confident 
that  Sebastopol  would  not  be  taken  ;  they 
considered  their  defences  to  be  impreg- 
nable, and  under  this  supposition  they 
inquired,  as  a  kind  of  badinage,  when  we 
were  coming  in.  Thus,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  Russians  themselves,  they 
had  made  an  impregnable  stronghold,  and 
vet  allowed  their  enemies  to  take  it.  I 
believe  if  our  soldiers,  or  those  of  the 
French,  had  defended  the  place,  the 
Russians  never  would  have  entered. 

The  evacuation  of  Sebastopol  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  8  was  also  an  endorsement 
by  the  Russians — and  we  may  assume  that 
this  was  the  decision  of  Todleben,  who,  as 
an  engineer,  created  the  impregnable 
defences  after  the  siege  had  begun — of 
the  soundness  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's 
judgment ;  for  it  practically  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  hold  the  place  with 
the  Malakoff  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  floating  bridge  had  been  made  during 
the  siege,  which  connected  the  north  with 
the  south  sides  of  the  great  harbour  ,  and 
it  was  by  this  that  the  retreat  was  accom- 
plished. While  the  retreat  on  that  event- 
ful night  was  going  on,  public  buildings 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians,  and 
magazines  were  exploded  ;  they  burnt  or 
sank  their  war-ships ;  it  was  the  old  line 
of  tactics  that  had  been  practised  at 
IMoscow — to  leave  nothing  behind  that 
could  benefit  the  conquering  foe.     If  the 


enemy  must  take  the  place,  let  it  be  only 
ruins  they  would  have  to  occupy. 

I  was  up  early  and  on  the  ground  next 
morning,  and  saw  some  of  the  explosions, 
with  the  black  smoke  of  the  conflagrations 
over  the  town.  It  was  the  autumn,  and 
the  burning  houses,  with  the  dead  in 
the  batteries,  suggested  the  idea  that 
I  was  looking  at  **  the  harvest  of 
war."  The  contest  had  been  a  long  and 
laborious  one — it  had  gone  on  through 
all  the  seasons — and  at  last  here  was  the 
crop  of  this  devil's  toil — a  crop  of  death 
and  destruction.  A  sword  I  noticed  on 
this  field  of  death  became  in  my  eyes  the 
typical  sickle  of  the  harvest ;  for  in  spite 
of  new  inventions,  that  weapon  still  remains 
the  recognised  emblem  of  war. 

Cavalry  pickets  were  on  duty  to  prevent 
stragglers  from  entering  the  town,  but 
I  managed  to  get  in  early  in  the  day 
with  General  Barnard  and  his  A.D.C. 
We  entered  at  the  salient  of  the 
Redan,  w*here  two  Union  Jacks  had  been 
placed.  Although  a  non-combatant,  I 
must  confess  to  a  strong  glow  of  satis- 
faction that  morning  when  I  learned  that 
the  Russians  had  left  the  town ;  and  that 
satisfaction  was  not  lessened  when  I  found 
myself  standing  on  one  of  the  enemies* 
works.  I  had  often  sketched  the  Redan, 
and  watched  its  embrasures  from  which 
were  belched  forth  at  us  the  iron  mes- 
sengers, and  many  times  the  wish  to  see 
behind  the  earthen  parapet  had  been  in 
my  thoughts.  Now  the  wish  was  realised, 
and  I  could  stand  upon  the  forbidden 
ground.  We  were  able  to  inspect  the 
rope  gauntlets  that  the  Russians  had  put 
up  in  the  embrasures  to  protect  the  men 
working  the  guns  from  the  musketry  fire 
of  our  advanced  trenches,  which  had 
become  deadly  from  the  close  proximity 
of  the  works.  The  gun-carriages  told  that 
the  men-of-war  in  the  harbour  had  supplied 
them.  We  inspected  the  shelters  for  the 
men  and  other  details,  and  found  that 
almost  everything  in  the  battery  had 
something  to  tell  us  about  those  who  had 
done  duty  there.  There  was  one  thing 
that  rather  excited  our  astonishment.  It 
is  well  enough  known  that  the  Russian  is 
a  very  religious  individual — that  is,  he  is 
at  least  externally  so  —  and  particularly 
punctilious  in  all  the  outward  forms  of 
his  faith.  We  had  heard  of  the  priests 
blessing  the  batteries,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  that  the  saints  had  been 
brought  into  the  works  to  fight  against 
us.  Here  may,  perhaps,  be  found  the 
basis  of  a  new  way  of  explaining  the  long 
and  stubborn  defence  of  Sebastopol — and 
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one  that  might  throw  serious  doubts  on 
the  credit  which  has  been  wholly  attributed 
to  the  genius  of  Todleben.  We  found 
that  the  soldiers — or  perhaps  it  was  the 
priests — had  placed  in  some  of  the  batteries 
the  icons  of  the  saints.  The  pictures  had 
disappeared  before  we  got  in  that  morn- 
ing, but  the  rude  erections  that  supported 
them  were  left.  We  could  see  the 
grease  of  the  candles,  and  in  some  cases 
the  candles  remained,  that  had  burned 
before  the  saint.  We  came  upon  two 
French  soldiers  who  had  recognised  the 


best  would  be  the  French  one  of  "les 
Voltigeurs."  Those  in  Sebastopol  were 
brave,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
were  beaten  ;  they  did  not  all  follow  the 
Russian  retreat  to  the  north  side,  but 
remained  in  masses  among  the  tag-rag  stuff 
that  littered  the  batteries,  from  which  they 
issued  and  attacked  visitors.  The  shelters 
and  bomb-proof  holes  were  crowded  with 
these  insects ;  their  numbers  were  so  great, 
even  weeks  after  the  evacuation,  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  understand  how  the  Russians 
managed  to  exist  among  them.     One  day, 


puri>ose  oi  one  of  these  altars,  and  were 
discussing  the  matter  ;  we  heard  one 
of  them  say — "  V'li  ces  sacr^s  Russes, 
quand  i!s  tirent  ils  prient  que  les  boulets 
attrapent  quelq'un  !  "  This  was  uttered 
in  a  tone  which  indicated  that  the  speaker 
looked  upon  such  methods  as  being 
scarcely  according  to  the  fair  rules  of 
the  game. 

There  was  another  class  of  allies  that 
the  Russians  had  with  them  in  the 
trenches,  and  these  they  had  too  in  very 
large  numbers.  There  are  many  fancy 
names  I  have  heard  this  particular  class  of 
troops  receive — among  others  Ihcy  ha^e 
been  known  as  "  the  Household  t"a'valr\-," 
but  the  title  that  might  perhaps  suit  them 


some  time  after  the  place  had  fallen,  when 
I  was  sketching  in  the  Malakoff,  a  French 
soldier  stood  and  looked  at  me  with  a  grin 
on  his  face,  and  on  asking  him  the  cause, 
he  pointed  to  my  legs  and  said,  "  ^lais, 
voili  les  puces."  On  looking  down,  I  saw 
my  clothes  covered  with  such  swarms  of 
them  that  it  became  necessary  to  take  a 
piece  of  wood  and  scrape  them  off.  A  little 
later,  on  the  same  day,  I  saw  a  French 
soldier  who  had  taken  off  his  red  nether 
garment,  and  was  beating  it  against  a 
Ku.sitian  gun  so  as  to  free  it  from  his 
assailants. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  town  on 
that  eventful  morning ;  our  route  was 
little    more    than    i>assing    through   the 
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Redan  and  going  through  the  Russian 
works  on  to  the  Malakoff,  where  the 
French  were  busy  throwing  the  dead 
Russians  into  the  ditch  at  the  rear,  and 
collecting  their  own  dead  for  a  religious 
ceremony.  I  spent  many  days  after  that 
sketching  in  Sebastopol,  but  as  the 
inhabitants  had  all  gone  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  what  had  taken  place  during  the 
siege.  It  was  in  1869  that  I  revisited  the 
Crimea,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  I 
put  up  at  had  been  in  the  town  all  through 
the  struggle  :  he  gave  me  a  large  store  of 
information  about  what  went  on,  and  I 
propose  to  repeat  here  a  few  of  the  things 
he  related  to  me — most,  if  not  all,  of  it 
has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  published 
before. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  this 
last  visit  was  that  although  fourteen  years 
had  passed  since  the  siege,  the  town  had 
very  much  the  appearance  it  presented 
when  I  wandered  through  its  streets  in 
1855.  The  great  **  White  Buildings," 
which  were  understood  to  be  the  IVIarine 
Barracks,  had  not  been  put  in  order,  and 
were  still  standing  up  on  their  prominent 
site  like  a  ghost  of  the  past.  What  added 
to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  was  the 
large  statue  of  Admiral  LazerefF  that 
had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  ruined 
White  Buildings.  Lazereff  was  the  creator 
of  Sebastopol;  he  had  developed  the 
place  into  a  great  military  and  naval 
stronghold,  and  it  was  this  importance 
that  he  had  produced  which  led  the  Allies 
to  the  siege  of  the  place,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  power  which  it  represented.  That 
power  was  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  integrity  of 
Turkey.  Lazereff  had  been  dead  some 
years  before  the  war,  and  three  more 
Admirals,  all  men  of  note,  had  been  killed 
in  the  defence  of  the  place.  Komiloff 
was  killed  in  the  Malakoff  on  Oct.  17,  1854; 
Istomine  fell  in  May  1855;  and  Admiral 
Nachimoff  was  killed  in  the  Malakoff  by 
a  rifle  bullet.*  The  three  Admirals  were 
buried  at  the  time  beside  Lazereff,  near 
to  the  Public  Librar}%  and  a  monument, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  handsome  church, 
has  been  erected  over  their  graves.  The 
statue  to  Lazereff  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this — it  was  a  monument  in  honour  of 
the  man  who  had  founded  Sebastopol — 
and  there  he  stood  as  if  he  were  con- 
templating the  ruins  of  the  stronghold 
he  had  done  so  much  to  bring  into 
existence. 

The  Russian  dead  were  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  space 
covered  by  the  graves  is  a  very  large  one ; 


at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  ground  was  being 
put  in  order,  and  a  memorial  church  as  a 
monument  to  all  who  fell  in  the  war  had 
been  erected,  but  was  not  then  quite 
finished.  Asa  church,  it  is  a  remarkable 
one.  l*he  form  is  that  of  a  pyramid  on 
a  low  square  base  ;  the  interior  being 
cruciform,  resulting  from  an  arched  recess 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the  altar  being 
in  the  eastern  recess,  and  the  western 
recess  leads  to  the  door.  I  found  the 
inside  full  of  scaffolding,  and  men  busy 
painting  pictures  and  the  ornament.  A  large 
and  beautiful  cross  of  polished  Crimean 
marble  or  granite  surmounts  the  top  of  the 
pyramid;  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  this 
church  appears  in  eight  large  slabs  of 
bronze  inserted  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
pyramid  above  the  square  base ;  on  these 
are  recorded  the  numbers  of  each  army 
corps,  divisions,  brigades,  etc.,  that  fell  in 
the  fighting  in  and  around  Sebastopol. 
I  did  not  copy  any  of  the  figures  of  this 
death-roll,  but  I  know  it  is  a  very  large 
"butcher's  bill" — much  larger,  I  believe, 
than  even  that  of  the  Allies,  and  that  was, 
altogether,  a  pretty  long  figure. 

My  host  at  the  hotel,  when  I  revisited 
Sebastopol,  expressed  himself  in  very 
curious  English,  but  his  meaning  was  clear 
enough.  He  liked  to  talk,  and  I  encou- 
raged him  to  do  so,  for  it  was  all  interesting 
to  me.  He  had  been  butler,  or  one  of  the 
head  managers,  in  the  principal  club  when 
the  siege  began,  but  after  the  first  bom- 
bardment the  club-house  became  the  place 
where  all  operations  on  the  wounded 
were  performed.  The. casemates  of  Fort 
Nicholas  were  utilisell  as  a  hospital ; 
this  was  the  largest  of  the  stone-built 
batteries,  and  was  on  the  south  side, 
guarding  the  harbour.  There  were  three 
tiers  of  guns  in  it,  so  it  provided  a  large 
amount  of  accommodation.  Hopeful  cases 
only  were  at  first  sent  to  this  place,  and 
unhopeful  ones  were  taken  to  another 
hospital.  The  men  soon  learned  this, 
and  knew  their  fate  when  they  were  not 
lodged  in  Fort  Nicholas.  This  was  found 
to  have  a  depressing  effect,  as  it  destroyed 
hope,  and  was  supposed  to  have  killed 
many  that  might  have  otherwise  sur^'ived, 
so  after  a  time  this  particular  method  was 
changed.  Herein  is  a  valuable  lesson  for 
medical  authorities  with  an  anny. 

Of  course  he  had  much  to  tell  me  about 
the  bombardments,  and  particularly  of  the 
later  ones — the  last  having  been  described 
as**un  feu  d'enfer."  There  is  one  well 
recognised  rule  in  sieges — that  is,  the 
advantage  possessed  by  the  besiegers  from 
their   fire   being   concentrated    upon    the 
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inner  line  of  defence;  while  that  of  the 
besieged  radiates  ouhvardly,  and  is  thus 
less  effective.  The  last  bombardment, 
owing  to  the  number  of  guns  the  Allies 
had  then  in  position,  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  have  been  terrible  ;  and  my  host 
mcntione<l  one  slight  matter  which  is  good 
evidence  the  Russians  had  begun  to  lose 
heart :  he  remained  in  Sebastopol  till  three 
days  before  the  fall  of  the  place,  but  left 
then,  as  an  officer  had  told  him  "as  a 
secret,"  that  things  were  looking  very  bad, 
and  that  the  enemy  might  be  in  the  town 
at  any  moment. 
The  slight  explanation  just  given  of  the 


batteries,  and  went  off  to  the  next  world 
without  paying.  In  recounting  all  this, 
he  spoke  as  if  the  poor  fellows  had  been 
to  blame,  or  had  acted  very  foolishly. 
Otherwise  his  venture  would  nave  been  a 
success,  but  in  the  end  he  lost  heavily.  That 
being  the  case,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
as  all  the  circumstances  were  well  enough 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  he 
made  an  application  to  the  Government 
to  be  recouped  for  his  losses.  The  claim 
seemed  a  very  fair  one ;  he  might  have 
been  looked  upon  as  having  acted,  although 
unofficially,  in  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, and  thus,  although  even  in  a  small 
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last  bombardments  will  account  for  the 
phrase  so  much  used  by  our  military 
authorities  at  the  time,  of  the  "  penetrating 
character  of  our  fire  "  ;  but  little  did  they 
know  that  that  fire  even  penetrated  into 
my  friend's  restaurant — and  even  into  his 
pockets — not  that  the  shot  or  shell  ever 
reached  his  establishment — it  was  in  too 
snug  a  comer  somewhere.  Here  is  my 
host's  tale,  and  he  told  it  in  accents  of 
sadness.  He  knew  his  customers,  and,  as 
they  did  not  carry  roubles  about  with 
them,  credit  was  the  rule.  Those  who 
patronised  him  were,  of  course,  officers, 
and  he  knew  he  could  trust  them  ;  but 
many  of  those  who  ale  and  drank,  and 
had  run  up  heavy  bills,  got  killed  in  the 


way,  as  having  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
the  place.  The  petition  was  refused — the 
roubles  were  not  given  to  him  ;  but, 
strange  to  relate,  he  was  offereda  "decor- 
ation," The  queer  English  in  which 
this  was  related,  as  well  as  the  tone  and 
expression  of  his  face,  were  all  as  comical 
as  the  tale  itself  I  did  not  inquire  if  the 
decoration  was  to  have  been  a  saucepan 
or  a  gridiron,  enamelled  and  gilt  of  course; 
but  I  understood  it  had  been  indignantly 
refused. 

It  was  from  this  man  that  I  learned 
many  details  about  the  state  of  the  road 
between  Sebastopol  and  Perekop,  along 
which  reinforcements  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  had  to  be  brought.     The  distance  is 
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about  120  miles,  and  the  countr}'  is  a 
flat  steppe  nearly  the  whole  way.  We 
know  well  how  the  mile  or  two  of  road, 
deep  in  mud,  between  Balaclava  and  our 
camps  all  but  paralysed  our  effective 
action  during  a  portion  of  the  winter. 
Mud  was  then  our  principal  enemy ;  shot 
and  shell  could  not  compare  in  their 
power  of  thinning  the  ranks  of  an  army 
with  this  simple  compound  of  earth  and 
water.  IMy  knowledge  of  this  small  bit  of 
road  enabled  me  to  understand,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  credit,  the  terrible 
accounts  my  friend  gave  me  of  the 
Perekop  road.  It  became  a  sea  of  mud — 
perhaps  a  canal  of  mud  would  be  a  more 
correct  description.  Carts,  animals,  and 
men  toiled  through  it ;  multitudes  of  them 
stuck  fast ;  the  men  cried,  and  prayed  to 
their  saints  for  help,  but  in  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  steppe  no  help  came.  How  many 
left  their  bones  there  no  one  knows.  It 
became  a  second  Serbonian  bog — 

AVhere  armies  whole  have  sunk ; 

this  was  the  fate  which  Milton  here  records 
as  having  befallen  the  Persian  army  in 
ancient  times.  My  host  heard  rumours  of 
a  similar  calamity  that  befell  a  Russian 
regiment,  or  it  may  have  been  a  brigade, 
that  passed  Perekop,  but  never  reached 
Sebastopol.  **  Generals  Januan-  and  Feb- 
ruary" had  snowstorms  as  well  as  mud 
among  their  ammunition,  and  one  of  these, 
sweeping  with  deathlike  certainty  along 
the  steppe,  would  add  to  the  horror  and 
account  for  any  calamity. 

Among  the  many  names  that  became 
familiar  to  us  at  the  time  of  the  siege 
perhaps  the  first  place  should  be  given 
to  the  MalakofF  Tower.  It  was  the  most 
prominent  point  of  attack,  and,  as  already 
explained,  it  was  the  key  of  the  position  ; 
when  it  fell,  Sebastopol  fell.  When  the 
war  was  over,  and  honours  were  given  to 
the  Crimean  heroes,  General  P^lissier 
selected  this  name  for  his  title,  and  he 
w^as  proud  of  being  called  the  **  Due  de 
Malakoff."  Perhaps,  if  he  had  known 
how  this  word  became  associated  with  the 
spot,  he  might  have  hesitated  in  its  selec- 
tion. Among  the  Russian  officers  who 
knew  the  real  histor}'  of  the  name  there 
must  have  been  some  ver}'  broad  grins 
when  thev  heard  of  the  new  ducal  rank. 
Here  is  the  stor}-,  not  in  my  host's  peculiar 
sentences,  as  it  was  given  to  me — 

There  was  a  purser  in  one  of  the  Russian 
war-ships  at  Sebastopol  of  the  name  of 
Malakoff ;  as  the  tale  will  show,  he  was  in 
ever}'  way  a  mamms  sujet.      This  man,  to 

gin  with  his  character,  was,  in  the  first 


place,  a  drunkard.  Add  to  this  that  he 
managed  to  swindle  the  Government  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  ship's 
books ;  as  he  had  to  supply  food,  stores, 
drink,  etc.,  he  found  means  of  defrauding 
the  revenue  by  some  methods  he  had  of 
smuggling — perhaps  his  position  as  an 
officer  added  to  his  power  of  accomplish- 
ing this — the  final  result  being  that  he 
was  tried  by  court-martial  and  dismissed 
from  the  service.  This  was  an  awkward 
termination.  Something  had  to  be  done — 
this  man  had  to  live,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  his  case,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
something  by  means  of  which  he  could 
tipple;  and  being  evidently  a  man  of 
resource,  he  elected  to  start  a  vodki- 
shop,  or  drinking  establishment,  by  means 
of  which  his  wishes  might  be  realised. 
"  At  that  time  the  Malakoff  was  a  bare 
stony  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
and  close  to  the  Karabelnaya,  the  suburb 
inhabited  bv  the  sailors  of  the  Russian 
Fleet ;  and  as  it  was  these  sailors  that  the 
ex-purser  looked  forward  to  as  his  principal 
customers,  a  wooden  shanty  was  run  up 
in  a  snug  comer  of  the  hill,  so  that  the 
place  might  be  handy  for  them.  By  means 
of  his  smuggling  connection  Malakoff  was 
able  to  undersell  all  the  other  traffickers 
in  vodki  at  Sebastopol.  My  friend,  in 
describing  the  successful  issue  of  this 
establishment,  explained  how  the  "Russian 
sailor  man  "  acts.  He  does  not  drop  into  a 
public-house  with  a  friend  to  have  a  chat  and 
a  drop  of  something,  and  perhaps  remain  to 
take  too  many  drops  ;  the  Russian  "sailor- 
man  "  knows  how  much  vodki  will  make 
him  drunk,  and  he  orders — if  he  has  the 
necessar}'  kopeks — that  amount,  drinks  it, 
and  then  he  is  in  the  desired  con- 
dition. When  Malakoff  opened  his  shanty, 
"Russian  sailor- man,"  say,  "can  get 
drunk  there"  for  so  many  kopeks  less 
than  in  the  other  shops.  "  So  Russian 
sailor-man  go  there  and  got  drunk." 
This  explains  how  the  ex-purser's  ven- 
ture prospered,  and  the  success  of  the 
shanty  was  so  great  that  the  place  became 
known  after  him  as  the  "  Malakoff  Hill." 
The  only  other  reputation  it  had  was  also 
a  doubtful  one — it  was  the  burial-place  of 
suicides. 

The  blood  of  brave  men,  both  Russian 
and  French,  that  has  since  been  shed  on 
that  hill  may  have  purified  it  from  the 
stains  of  its  early  reputation ;  it  has  cer- 
tainly consecrated  the  spot  with  a  halo  of 
renown  that  will  long  endure ,  the  fame  of 
which  may  have  been  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  adoption  of  it  as  a  title  by 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief. 
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STANDING  on  a  little  bald  excrescence 
of  a  hill,  young  Powers,  the  assist- 
ant-engineer in  charge,  waited  for  his  men. 
Powers  was  hot  and  dry  and  hungry.  No 
food,  however,  was  to  be  had  until  the 
corps  should  have  come  up,  and  though 
the  men  were  working  toward  the  long  red 
and  white  pole  that  Powers  had  stuck  into 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  as  men  do  work 
when  their  overdue  dinner  is  at  the  end  of 
their  labours,  some  time  must  elapse  before 
thev  could  reach  the  knoll.  This  made 
Powers  cross  as  well.  To  the  north  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  a 
thousand  miles  farther,  stretched  the  yellow 
desert  of  Southern  Arizona,  split  into 
halves  by  the  green  valley  of  the  Gila. 
The  engineer  looked  wearily  over  the 
dismal  view.  He  turned  to  a  cottomvood 
tree  to  which  his  horse  was  tied,  leisurely 
slackened  the  saddle-girths,  and  then  sat 
down  in  the  shade. 

He  could  hear  that  the  sounds  of  the 
working  men,  which  drifted  faintly  through 
the  hot,  still  air,  grew  plainer  as  the  party 
neared  him.  Once  they  stopped  for  a 
minute,  and  Powers  heard  the  sharp  report 
of  a  pistol  that  roused  in  him  for  an 
instant  a  languid  interest.  It  was  not 
repeated.  Probably  it  was  only  one  of  the 
boys  shooting  at  a  jack-rabbit,  or  a  coyote, 
or  something. 

Soon,  followed  by  an  axeman.  Carter,  the 
big  head  chainman,  toiled  up  the  steep 
little  rise,  the  chain  clanking  behind  him 
as  he  dragged  it  over  the  stones  of  the 
hill-side. 

**  Take  off  the  plus,  will  you  ? "  he 
shouted  to  his  mate  on  the  other  end  of 
the  chain. 

**  Three,  four,  seven,  plus  five,  seven, 
point  six,"  came  in  a  monotonous  drawl 
from  where  the  rear  chainman  was  con- 
cealed in  the  scrub. 

**  Three,  four,  seven,  plus  five,  seven, 
point  six,"  repeated  Carter. 

**  Got  it  ?  " 


The  engineer  nodded  as  he  entered  the 
figures  in  his  note-book. 

**  Say,"  Carter  went  on,  "  you  know  that 
horse-thief  what  swiped  them  bronch's  of 
unc'  George  Marden's,  don't  you  ?  Him 
that  the  boys  is  out  chasin'." 

**  Haven't  the  pleasure,"  murmured 
Powers  wearily. 

**  I  don't  mean  that  way — Lord,  no  !  " 
cried  the  literal  Carter.  "  But  you  know 
there  was  a  thief." 

**  I  know  that  Marden  lost  some  horses, 
or  said  he  did.  There  hasn't  been  anv- 
thing  else  talked  about  in  the  camp  since 
they  were  missed.     I  'm  sick  of  it." 

"  He 's  more  sick  of  it  when  they  ketch 
him    then,"    responded   Carter.      **  What 

I  'm  sayin'  is "    He  interrupted  himself 

in  order  to  pull  out  the  rod  from  where  it 
stuck  in  the  ground,  then  he  marked  a 
stake  to  drive  in  its  place. 

"You  were  about  to  say .^"  sug- 
gested Powers  mildly. 

**  Yes.  What  I  'm  sayin'  is  that  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  thief  wasn't 
camped  *roun*  here  somew'ers.  I  come 
along  o'  two  horses  back  there  a  "ways. 
One  had  croaked  for  sure,  and  the  other 
was  just  about  makin'  up  his  min'  ter  quit, 
so  I  helped  him  out.  Likely  you  heard 
me  shoot." 

"  I  did.  But  what  makes  vou  think  that 
the  thief 's  camped  about  here  ?  " 

**  Them  horses.  They  were  picketed  ; 
that  makes  it  sure  that  somebody  's  here, 
where  nobody  wouldn't  have  no  call  to  be 
if  ther  business  was  on  the  dead,  an'  them 
bein'  so  killed  up  makes  it  seem  prob'le 
that — here  comes  the  grub." 

The  big  six-horse  wagon  crashed  through 
the  chapparal,  bearing  the  transit  party 
and  the  food.  A  Mexican  brush-cutter, 
his  machete  sheathed  by  his  side,  and 
several  axemen  followed  it.  The  seven 
horses  were  quickly  unbridled  and  fed. 
Throughout  the  place  there  was  a  pleasant 
stir  of  preparation.      Carter  went  to  the 
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wagon  and  lifted  out  the  two  big  boxes  of 
food,  with  three  five-gallon  canteens  piled 
on  top  of  them.  Powers  watched  him 
admiringly.  Though  neither  small  nor 
weak,  he  could  not  have  begun  to  do  that. 
Then  the  stir  settled  to  silence,  as  the  men 
lievoted  themselves  to  the  food  before 
them. 

"  I  seen  Red  Willis  an'  Cappy  Lee  early 
this  forenoon,"  said  the  back  flagman  at 
last,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full.  "They 
«as  shovin'  fer  keeps  across  the  lower  ford, 
hot  fool  after  that  ther  hawse  thief.  l"he 
rest  er  the  posse  is  comin'  down  from 
above,  an'  they  think  they've  got  him 
ketchcd   between   'em.     Can't  be  much 


neighbours.   Fpr  a  moment,  seeing  the  sen- 
sation caused  by  their  advent,  the  children 
held   bashfully  back,  giving  time  for  the 
men  to  notice  that  the  visitors  were  white 
children,  and  of  a  kind  seldom  found  on 
the  frontier.     They  wore  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,   and    their    clothing   was    of    good 
quality  and  clean.    Though  the  face  of 
the  boy  was  dirty,  it  was  as  boys'  faces 
generally  are  ;    the  dirt  was  evidently  of 
a  late  deposit,  and  in  itself  was  indicative 
of  recent   washing.      With    many  invita- 
tions, made  as  seductive  as  possible  for 
the    rough    men   who   offered    them,    the 
children  were  enticed  over  to  where  the 
engineer  corps  was  sitting.     The  small 
maiden  scanned  the 
faces      before      her 
with  deliberation 
arid    great    gravity, 
then  walked  around 
the  circle  of  men  to 
the    big    chainman 
id  seated  herself  at 


hit 


side. 


No 


knew  just  how  to 
open  a  conversation, 
and  an  embarrassed 
silence  fell  on  the 
group. 

"What  do  they 
like  to  eat .'' "  some- 
body asked.  The 
Black  Flag  sug- 
gested Jelly.     Breail 

necessary  as  a 
foundation,     the 


other 


>uld 


E  ASKED  CARTER 


good  in  his  business,  stayin'  right  aroun' 
here.  Don't  seem  to  have  no  savvy, 
somehow." 

"  What  am  I  tellin'  you  ?  "  asked  Carter, 
triumphantly,  of  the  engineer,  "He's 
camped  roun'  here  an'  he  stays  here. 
Them  dead  horses  was  his,  so  he  swipes 
them  what  belongs  to  Unc'  George  to 
make    up   his   team.     What 's  the   matter 

with  us  takin'  a  hand  after  dinner  an' 

(iood  Lord,  what 's  that  ? " 

On  the  edge  of  the  weedy  thicket  in 
front  of  him  there  stood  two  children. 
The  elder,  a  girl  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
held  the  hand  of  a  boy  just  old  enough  to 
walk  alone.  The  men  stared  in  genuine 
amazement,  turning  around  as  they  sat,  or 
dodging  fonvard,  in  order  to  get  a  view 
bsfructed     by    the    heads    of     their 


make  them  ill. 

The  engineer  said 
that  it  would  make 
them  ill  anyhow.  That  was  why  they  ate 
it ;  it  was  so  bad  for  them. 

As  he  spoke,  he  passed  the  suggcstetl 
articles  of  food  to  Carter,  who  seemed 
by  tacit  understanding  to  be  the  oflicial 
host,  and  two  thick  slices  of  bread,  well 
spread  with  butlerine  and  piled  high 
with  the  canned  ;?Hy,  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  children.  The  boy  at  once 
began  to  eat  his  slice,  leaving  as  he  did 
so  most  of  the  jelly  on  the  outside  of 
his  face.  The  girl  held  hers  untouched. 
.\gain  an  awkward  pause  fell  on  the 
company.  It  was  broken  at  last  by  the 
small  damsel. 

"What's  your  name.'"  she  asked 
Carter.  Carter  answered  promptly  and  in 
full,  as  though  he  were  being  examined  by 
a  lawyer. 
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•'  What 's  yourn  ?  "  he  inquired,  in 
return. 

**  Nan,"  she  replied.  Then  she  looked 
Carter  carefully  over,  and  remarked,  **  I 
like  you." 

The  men  laughed.  Nan  regarded  them 
with  looks  of  grave  displeasure.  Carter 
flushed  crimson  under  his  tan,  and  the 
men  laughed  more  than  ever.  To  cover 
his  embarrassment,  the  chainman  asked 
Xan  why  she  did  not  eat  her  bread  and 
jelly.     Didn't  she  like  it  ? 

Yes,  Nan  liked  bread  and  jelly — more 
especially  jelly — very  much  indeed.  But 
she  was  keeping  it,  she  explained,  until 
she  could  divide  it  with  her  mother.  On 
being  assured  that  her  mother  would  also 
be  supplied  with  as  much  jelly  as  she 
might  care  for.  Nan's  attention  at  once 
became  absorbed  in  the  piece  that  she 
held. 

'*  Where  is  your  mother,  Nan  }  "  asked 
Powers. 

Nan  was  too  busy  to  speak,  but  she 
made  a  motion  with  her  head  toward  the 
direction  from  which  she  had  come. 

"  An'  yer  pa,  is  he  there  too  ? " 
inquired  Carter. 

Nan  shook  her  head.  She  could  not 
answer  more  fully  just  then,  but,  as  soon 
as  articulate  speech  was  possible,  she  said 
that  her  father  had  gone  away,  but  was 
soon  coming  back.  When  did  he  go  ? 
It  was  yesterday — the  day  before  yester- 
day. Nan's  friends  puzzled  over  this 
chronological  statement  for  some  time. 
Finally  Carter  said — 

"I  figger  it  out  that  she  means  about 
three  days  gone.  Jus'  about  three  days." 
As  he  spoke,  he  looked  narrowly  at  the 
engineer.  Powers  could  see  how  the 
chainman's  mind  was  running.  It  was 
three  days  since  the  horses  had  been 
missed. 

**  You  are  wrong,"  said  Powers  in 
Spanish,  in  order  that  the  child  might  not 
understand.  "  Horse-thieves  do  not  travel 
about  with  their  wives.  Neither  do  they 
have  children  like  these  children." 

**  Quien  sabe  'f "  replied  the  rodman. 
"  Anyhow,  this  ain't  no  place  for  a  woman, 
alone  Jwith  two  kids.  She  oughter  be  at 
the  big  camp.  Reckon  I  '11  go  over  an' 
see  *i  I  can't  be  some  good."  Powers 
looked  uncertain  as  Carter  left  his  place 
and  forced  his  way  through  the  under- 
growth that  concealed  the  camp  of  the 
children's  mother.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  looking  puzzled. 

**  I  couldn't  say  nothin'  to  'er  that  was 
worth  sayin',"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  engineer.     "  I  told  'er  that  Nan  an' 
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t'other  kid  was  safe  over  here  with  us,  an* 
she  said  she  knowed  it,  an'  don't  let  'em 
bother  us,  an*  sen'  'em  back  soon,  please, 
an'  thank  you,  an'  so  on ;  but  the  way  she 
talked  meant  *  You  min'  ver  own  business.* 
She  was  polite,  though — dead  polite.  She 
wasn't  like  none  er  the  women  you  *11  fin' 
aroun'  here.  But  I  couldn't  say  no  more, 
somehow — it  was  all  in  the  way  she  talked. 
But  this  ain't  no  place  for  her.  Her 
camp's  seen  the  kettle-bottom,  an'  they 
hadn't  no  sort  of  a  proper  outfit  to  start 
on.  I  reckon  you  'd  better  go  'n'  tr}% 
Mr.  Powers.  Tell  'er  any  good  lie  you  c'n 
think  of.  Them  kids  and  her,  they  can't 
stay  here." 

Powers  rose  reluctantly.  **  W^e  can't 
take  the  woman  by  force,"  he  said,  dusting 
off  his  riding  breeches.  **  I  suppose  you  're 
satisfied  now  that  your  other  notion  was 
oflf,  aren't  you  .^  " 

**  Qut'en  sabe^'^  responded  Carter.  "But, 
all  the  same,  they  oughter  not  stay 
here." 

Powers  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
departed,  following  the  line  of  bent  weeds 
that  indicated  the  course  pursued  by  the 
chainman.  The  camp  was  much  closer 
than  he  had  supposed ;  he  came  upon  it 
almost  immediately.  It  was  rather  a  com- 
fortless little  camp — one  that  told  plainly 
of  inexperienced  hands.  Its  equipment 
was  all  new  and  expensive  and' unsuitable. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  badly  pitched  tent 
sat  Nan's  mother.  At  first  she  did  not 
hear  Powers'  approach,  and  her  back,  as 
she  sat,  was  toward  him.  It  was  a  back 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  its  surround- 
ings. Also,  the  gown  that  covered  it  was 
both  well  fitting  and  well  made.  Then 
she  heard  him  and,  rising,  turned.  Her 
face,  though  pinched  and  worn,  was 
young  and  pretty. 

Powers  advanced  a  few  steps  and  paused. 
The  woman  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of 
well-bred  surprise — as  a  lady,  into  whose 
house  someone  had  forced  a  way,  might 
regard  the  intruder.  Powers  lifted  his 
hat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  awkwardly. 
"  Your  little  daughter  came  over  to  us 
just  now  and  said  that  you  were  alone  in 
the  camp  here.  It  isn't  safe.  I  don't 
want  to  appear  intrusive,  but  really  you 
ought  not  to  stay  here." 

*'  You  're  very  kind,"  she  rejoined  coldly, 
"  but  my  husband  is  away,  and  expects  to 
find  us  here  on  his  return.  We  shall  go 
on  then." 

At  one  side  of  the  little  clearing,  out  of 
the  woman's  sight,  the  men,  who  had 
followed    Powers,    were   standing   on   the 
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edge   of  the  brush.      Carter    held    Nan, 
perched  on  his  shoulder. 

"  You  can  leave  a  note  for  your  husband 
pinned  to  that  tree,  where  he  can't  help 
but  find  it,"  urged  the  engineer.  "  We  '11 
take  all  the  things  you  want  up  to  the 
home  camp,  and  you  '11  be  quite  safe  there. 
All  manner  of  things  might  happen  if  it 
were  known  that  you  were  here  alone,  and 
it  must  become  known,  sooner  or  later. 
Your  husband  has  been  detained  some- 
how Why,  it  may  be  days  before  he 
comes  back — weeks,  possibly." 

The  woman  looked  troubled.  *'  He 
should  have  been  back  before  this,"  she 
said  doubtfully.  "When  he  went  away, 
he  said  that  he  would  only  be  gone  one 
day,  or  two  at  most.  It 's  four  days  now. 
Our  horses  got  ill,  and  one  of  them  died, 
and  he  went  to  get  others." 

There  was  a  stir  among  the  men  ;  they 
looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their 
heads.  Carter  lifted  Nan  in  his  arms. 
Even  Powers  now  had  little  doubt  that 
Nan's  father  and  the  horse-thief  were  the 
same ;  therefore  he  redoubled  the  urgency 
of  his  plea.  Something  in  his  face  must 
have  showed  that  all  was  not  right.  Wrig- 
gling to  the  ground.  Nan  ran  to  her 
mother,  who  rested  one  hand  on  the 
child's  shoulder.  A  twig  snapped  under 
the  foot  of  the  transitman ;  the  woman 
heard  it  and  turned.  She  saw  the  men 
looking  at  her  with  curiosity  or  pity.  Again 
she  turned  her  eyes  on  Powers,  who 
flushed  under  her  gaze. 

•*  Has  anything  happened  ?  "  she  asked. 
"Do  you  know  of  anything  that  has 
happened  to  him  ?  Tell  me,  quick  I  Is 
anything  wrong  ?  "  The  hand  that  rested 
on  Nan's  shoulder  clinched  and  opened 
convulsively  as  she  was  speaking.  Powers, 
confused,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
shook  his  head. 

*'  No.  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  he 
answered. 

Her  mouth  twitched,  in  spite  of  her 
attempts  to  control  it.  Suddenly  she 
broke  down  under  the  strain.  Covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sank  on  to  the 
camp-stool  from  which  she  had  just  risen, 
and  began  to  cry  hysterically. 

**  They  've  taken  him  !  "  she  gasped 
between  her  sobs.  **  Thev  must  have 
taken  him.  You  know  they  have,  and  you 
won't  tell  me.  That 's  why  you  look  at 
me  so.  If  they  haven't  taken  him,  why 
isn't  he  here  ?     And  we  came  so  far." 

Powers  stood  helpless  and  embarrassed. 
There  was  a  little  murmur  of  sympathy 
from  the  men,  but  one  of  the  axemen 
remarked  audibly — 


"Sure,  it's  none  so  far  they've  come. 

She  seems  to   be  on   to  the  whole " 

He  never  got  further  with  his  speech,  for 
Carter  prodded  him  into  silence.  Powers 
violently  fanned  himself  with  his  pith 
helmet. 

"  I  hope  you  '11  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
husband,  one  way  or  another,"  he  said,  as 
the  paroxysm  wore  itself  partially  out  and 
the  woman  became  somewhat  more  calm. 
"  I  haven't  heard  of  his  being  taken — 
never  even  heard  that  there  was  such  a. 
man  until  now.  At  all  events,  no  one  had 
taken  anybody  when  we  left  the  camp  this 
morning.  Is  his  accuser  round  here  any- 
where f  " 

She  was  still  crying,  and  her  answer 
seemed  half  mechanical.  "  No.  Back 
in — where  we  came  from.  They  said  he 
took  money  that  belonged  to  the  firm. 
But  he  didn't — oh,  he  didn't !  "  Nan  was 
crying  too,  her  face  hidden  in  her  mother's 
skirts.  Stepping  forward.  Carter  touched 
her  gently,  but  Nan  wriggled  her  shoulders 
in  a  wav  that  indicated  a  desire  to  be  left 
alone.  The  men  had  gradually  drawn 
nearer,  making  a  ring  around  the  woman 
and  Powers.  Suddenly  the  Mexican  brush- 
cutter  sprang  away  from  the  group,  and 
appeared  to  listen  intently. 

'*  What's  wrong  }  "  asked  Powers. 

"  Escuche-e-en  I"  screamed  the  Mexican^ 
motioning  for  silence. 

From  the  direction  of  the  home  camp, 
four  miles  away,  came  the  faintly  shrill 
blast  of  a  steam-whistle.  Another  blast 
followed  it,  and  still  another.  Then  there 
was  a  pause,  and  the  whistle  began  again. 
The  engineer  counted  each  distant  scream 
as  it  floated  down  the  river  valley — "  one,, 
two,  three,  four,  live,  six." 

As  though  the  last  word  were  a  com- 
mand, the  men  scattered,  plunging  through 
the  undergrowth  to  the  noonday  camp- 
they  had  just  left.  Powers  turned  to  the 
woman. 

**  There 's  no  time  to  waste ;  you  must 
come  with  us  and  come  now.  There 's 
danger  of  some  kind — I  don't  know  what. 
That  was  the  signal,  that  whistle.  Come!" 
The  woman  hesitated.  There  was  a 
shimmering  crash  over  the  high  black 
clifis  on  their  east,  followed  by  a  low, 
crashing  roar. 

"  The  Wolfelev  's  q-one  out — the  dam — 
and  the  water  's  coming  down  " — continued 
Powers  sharply — "  down  on  us.  Come 
away  ;  do  you  hear  ?  " 

Confused  by  the  sudden  alarm,  the 
woman  looked  about  her  helplessly. 
Carter  came  crashing  through   the   bush- 
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"  This  ain't  no  time  to  talk,"  said  he,  and 
picking  up  the  woman,  who  still  held  N'an 
in  her  arms,  he  ran  quickly  back  with  his 
double  burden. 


PART  II. 
The  horses  had  scented  the  danger,  as 
horses  will,  and  were  plunging  furiously 
as  many  hands,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
oaths  and  sounding  blows,  buckled  and 
hooked  with  fear-inspired  celerity.  The 
Mexican,  saddling  the  engineer's  horse 
with  that  readiness  which  Js  the  birthright 


threw  him  into  the  moving  wagon,  anti 
vaulted  after. 

Iliere  was  no  time  to  look  for  a  road. 
The  team  forced  its  way  in  a  laboured 
trot  through  the  undergrowth  toward  the 
river.  Powers  picked  up  a  transit  rod 
and  broke  it  across  his  knee,  retaining 
the  thicker  end,  then  swung  into  the 
saddle,  and  spurred  after  the  departing 
team. 

It  had  reached  the  end  of  the  chapparal 
when  he  caught  it,  and  was  working  across 
the  muddy  flat.  The  whip  was  crackinj; 
like  pistol  shots,  and  Powers  beat  the  leail 


of  his  race,  mounted  and  started  to  ride 
away.  As  he  passed,  Powers  drew  a  pistol 
and  cocked  and  levelled  it.  Cart;r,  who 
had  carefully  placed  Nan  and  her  mother 
in  the  wagon,  sprang  forward,  and,  lifting 
the  Mexican  from  the  saddle,  threw  him 
heavily  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
stunned. 

"  Push  for  the  rise  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,"  Powers  shouted  to  the  driver. 
"  This  flat 's  three  miles  wide." 

The  horses  dug  their  toe  calks  into  the 
ground  as  the  driver  curied  his  long  lash 
around  their  bodies ;  the  wagon  strained 
and  creaked  and  slowly  started,  (he  men 
climbing  into  their  places  as  it  went. 
-After  handing  the  engineer  his  mount. 
Carter  picked  up  the  unconscious  Mexican, 


horses  with  his  stick.  They  broke  into  a 
lumbering  gallop. 

Half  a  mile  above  them  the  river  made 
a  sharp  turn.  Around  this  turn  there 
crept  the  point  of  a  wedge  of  wattr,  so 
covered  with  dC-bris  that  it  looked  as 
though  the  river-bed  itself  was  moving. 

"That's  the  forefoot  cr  the  flood," 
remarked  Carter  calmly.  "  The  river's 
twistin'  make.s  it  come  slantwise  like  that. 
The  bulk  of  it'll  follcr  in  a  wave.  It's 
right  roun'  the  comer  there,  an'  it  '11  ketch 
up  when  it  gets  enter  the  straight.  If  it 
hhs  us.  we  're  sure  done.  We  ain't  got  no 
time  to  stop  an'  lake  tea." 

The  water  in  (he  narrow  channel  was 
running  as  placidly  as  thougli  all  were  as 
usual.     The  wagon  plunged  in  and  jerked 
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out,  then  ran  smoothly  over  the  level  sand 
on  the  other  side.  A  hundred  yards  above, 
a  tongue  of  rock  jutted  into  the  river-bed. 
As  the  toe  of  the  flood  reached  this  point 
the  covering  of  debris  was  arrested  for  a 
moment,  and  the  water  crept  out  from 
under  it,  as  melted  lead,  when  poured, 
creeps  from  beneath  its  spread  of  dross. 
An  instant  later  water  was  swirling  around 
•the  spinning  wheels  of  the  wagon,  and 
the  horses,  still  galloping,  were  going 
hock -deep  through  the  mud -thickened 
fluid.  A  dash  of  spray,  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  glanced  over  the  top  of  the  cliffs, 
'  and  around  the  bend  above  the  fugitives 
there  came,  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
train,  a  rustling,  whispering  terrace  of 
water. 

The  ground  sloped  gently  upward  ;  the 
water  rose  rapidly,  but  the  speed  of  the 
horses  kept  it  from  greatly  gaining.  Ahead 
of  them,  a  steep  bank  had  to  be  climbed 
before  they  could  reach  the  mesa  trail  and 
safety.  The  lead-horses  climbed  the  rise 
like  cats ;  the  other  two  spans  stuck, 
scrambling  and  striving,  on  the  face  of 
the  back,  held  back  by  the  weight  of  the 
heavy  wagon  which  hung  to  their  traces. 
Powers  beat  the  leaders  frantically ;  the 
teamster  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  with 
the  full  sweep  of  body  and  arm  was  towel- 
ling the  wheelers  with  doubled  thong.  The 
wagon  gained  a  little,  slipped  back,  and 
gained  again.  Several  of  the  men  jumped 
to  the  ground,  and  working  their  feet  into 
the  slippery  clay  of  the  bank,  grasped  the 
spokes  and  tried  to  turn  the  wheels. 
Carter  dropped  over  the  tail-board  and 
braced  his  back  against  it,  pushing  with 
all  his  enormous  strength.  The  horses 
snorted  and  struggled.  The  wagon  gained 
a  trifle. 

Then,  with  a  crashing  roar,  the  wave 
rushed  by.  It  struck  the  rear  end  of  the 
wagon,  flooding  and  lifting  and  turning  it 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  fore  part. 
A  floating  log  drove  against  a  wheel, 
ground  itself  aside,  and  struck  Carter 
heavily  on  the  head,  sweeping  him  down 
like  one  of  the  flecks  of  yellow  foam. 
The  engineer  wheeled  his  horse  and 
spurred  down  the  bank,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  able  to  intercept  the  floating 
body,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  Carter's 
drenched  head  appear  above  the  surface 
under  lee  of  a  boulder,  close  to  the  shore. 
By  the  time  Powers  had  reached  him  he 
was  on  land.  Blood  was  flowing  from  a 
cut  on  his  forehead,  and  he  appeared 
dazed  as  he  started  in  a  staggering  run 
for  the  higher  ground.  Slipping  loose  a 
stirrup,  Powers  thrust  it  into  the  chain- 


man's  hand,  and  partly  running,  partly 
dragged,  he  made  his  way  up  the  slope. 

For  a  moment,  as  the  flood  struck  the 
wagon,  it  had  relieved  the  strain  on  the 
horses.  The  fore  wheels  hung  undecided 
on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  then  passed  reluc- 
tantly over,  and  the  panting  team  dragged 
their  load  up  the  trail,  winding  steeply, 
through  a  rift  in  the  cliffs,  on  to  the  mesa 
beyond,  out  of  reach  of  the  still  rising 
freshet. 

On  reaching  the  level  mesa-land,  the 
horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord. 
Nan's  small  brother  lifted  his  head  from 
the  arms  of  the  transitman  where  it  had 
been  resting.  Also  he  opened  his  mouth, 
from  which  their  presently  issued  a  long, 
dry  roar.  It  acted  as  a  relief  on  the  over- 
strained nerves  of  the  men,  and  they  broke 
into  loud  guffaws  as  one  by  one  they 
dropped  from  the  wagon  to  the  ground. 
Nan  sat  up,  and,  looking  about  her,  smiled 
faintly.  Her  mother  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon,  white,  drenched,  and  still. 

"  Shut  up  that  fool  row,  an'  come  an' 
help,  can't  you  ? "  cried  Carter  angrily. 
**  This  yer  lady 's  swounded.  Gimme  that 
canteen." 

"  She  '11  come  around  all  right  in  a 
minute.  Don't  let  her  see  that  bloody  face 
of  yours  when  she  comes  to  ;  it  '11  frighten 
her  worse  than  ever,"  said  Powers.  "  Go 
and  wash  the  cut  and  tie  it  up.  Here,  take 
this,"  extending  as  he  spoke  a  handker- 
chief to  the  chainman.  Carter  felt  his 
head,  and  then  looked  wonderingly  at  his 
reddened  fingers. 

"  I  didn't  know  I  were  hurt,"  said  he. 
"  How  'd  it  come  to  be  ?  " 

**  Never  mind.  Go  away,"  rejoined  the 
other  impatiently.  "Go  and  tie  it  up. 
She 's  coming  to — don't  you  see  ?  "  The 
woman  lifted  her  head,  and  then,  with  a 
sigh,  once  more  became  unconscious. 
Powers  was  sprinkling  her  face  with  water 
from  a  canteen.  With  roughly  expressed 
solicitude,  the  men  gathered  about  her. 
The  roar  of  the  little  boy  sank  into  a 
frightened  whine ;  Nan  also  began  to  cry. 

**It's  no  use,"  said  Powers  finally. 
**  She  won't  come  out  of  it.  Get  in  and 
push  for  home.  Perhaps  the  women  can 
do  something  for  her — we  can't,  anyhow." 

"She  ain't  drowned,  nor  yet  she  ain't 
hurt,"  said  Carter,  climbing  once  more  to 
his  place.  **  Somethin'  dead  wrong,  for 
sure.  Maybe  jus'  done  up  by  the  scare, 
though.  Whoop  them  plugs  along,  an* 
let's  get  home." 

The  horses  started  readily.  The 
engineer  had  mounted  and  was  canter- 
ing alongside  the  wagon,  watching  Carter 
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as  he  bathed  the  forehead  of  the  uncon-  With  solemn  shakes  of  their  heads  the 

scio us -woman.     Still  she  did  not  stir.  men  watched  the  group  as  it  disappeared, 

"Can't  you  get  those  horses  along.'"  then  descended  stiffly,  one  by  one,  and 
called  Powers  to  the  teamster,  "This  is  joined  the  crowd  of  their  fellows  on 
no  funeral.     Push  them!  I  say.    I'll  go  the   edge  of 

1..-J  ._j  „„.  .k.- — A.,     v™.  1 the    cliff    that 

formed,  at  this 
point,   one   of 
the  jaws  of  a 
canon  through 
which  the  river 
ran.       Many 
questions  were 
asked     as    to 
their    meeting 
with  the  flood, 
butthecoming 
of  the  women 
and    children, 
an  event  which 
ordinarily 
would     have 
thrown    the 
camp    into    a 
fever  of  curi- 
osity,  was,   to 
Powers'    great 
T  as  an  incident 
jntures,  and  (vas 
rest.     There  had 
ties    and    narrow 
I  allow  the  people 
of  other   things, 
;  temporarily  for- 

nished  the  water, 
■ough  its  narrow 
m  its  surface  of 
of  trees,  brought 
)odies  of  drowned 
g  cableway  which 
le  turbid  stream, 
is  of  a  pile-driver 
;en  thrown  on  a 
t  works  had  dis- 
■,  a  heavy  beam, 
:  that  had  held  it 
piling,  would  rise 
r  its  length  in  the 
stream. 

1  to  fall.     With  a 

he  rise,  the  water 

lowered  us  levei.     intu  on  the  black  face 

BY  THE  TiuK  powKRs  HAi>  REACHHD  Hiii  of  thc  cliffs  3  bfown  band  of  silt,  which 

HE  WAS  ON  i.AN».  tumcd,  35  it  dried  in  the  lonid  sun,  to  a 

lighi    grev.      Here    and    there,    against 

the  house  and  came  to  a  stand.     Carter      comers  of  the  rock,  it  deposited  confused 

slid  to  the  ground,  holding  in  his  arms       piles  of  drift.     Then  some  of  the  higher 

the  lifeless  form  of  Nan's  mother.     The       hillocks   on    the   broad    flats    below    the 

two  children  were  handed  out.  and.  taking       canon   began    to    show    their    heads  _^ 

them  both,  the  contractor's  wife  followed       islands.     The  current  became  less  rapid 

Carter  closely  as  he  passed  into  the  house.       A  trail  which  wound  along  the  fence  o) 
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the  tnesa  was  uncovered,  and  alon^  this 
trail  presently  a  man  came  slonly  riding. 
His  horse  was  wounded  ;  both  the  animal 
and  his  rider  wore  the  air  of  utter  collapse, 
caused  by  long  and  violent  exertion, 

"  It 's  Cappy  Lee,"  said  someone  in  the 
watching  crowd.  "Lord,  he's  sure  been 
up  against  it ;  look  at  him ! " 

Slowly  the  horseman  made  his  way  up 
the  steep  path  to  the  mesa.  He  was  at 
once  surrounded  by  questioning  men,  and 
a  dozen  flasks  were  offered  him.  He 
drank  and  slid  heavily  from  his  horse 
before  speaking. 

"  You  don't  go  thinkin'  I  went  fer  to 
take  that  low  trail,  do  you  } "  he  said  in 
reply  to  a  question.  "  Well,  I  didn't.  I 
was  throwed  there — me  an'  the  horse,  an' 
we  winned  out  on  a  place  what  was  jus' 
above  the  rush.  The  rest  is  gone— Barton 
an'  Joyce  an'  Willis.  All  gone.  Seen 
'em  go,  an'  couldn't  do  a  thing.  The 
thief,  he  's  gone  too — gone  with  'em.  His 
legs  was  hobbled  under  the  horse  he  was 
ridin',  so  he  couldn't  help  himself  nohow. 
But  they  couldn't  none  of  'm  help  'em- 
selves." 

As  the  man  was  speaking  he  swayed  on 
his  feet,  and  was  about  to  fall.  Carter 
and  the  Iransitman  helped  him  to  a  seat 
against  the  shaded  side  of  the  stone- 
house.     Someone  began  fanning  him. 


The  contractor's  wife  appeared  for  an 

instant  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 

beckoned  to  Carter,  and  vanishcil.  Carter 
followed  her. 

"Where  did  you  take  your  man,  I.cc  ?  " 
asked  the  transitman. 

"Jus'    across   the    river,    none  so  far 


from  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  Me  an' 
Reddy  Willis  ketched  up  to  him  on 
the  Agua  Calienle  Road.  He  was 
ridin'  one  er  them  ponies  what  Unc' 
George  lost,  without  no  saddle,  an'  he 
couldn't  hardly  stay  on  at  a  walk.  He 
was  the  man  we  was  after,  all  right 
enough,  but  say,  d'yer  know  1  kinder 
felt  sony  for  'im  ?  He  wasn't  no  kind  of 
a  horse -thief— he  wasn't  hardly  a  man.  I 
tells  htm  to  throw  up  his  hands,  an'  he 
don't  seem  to  savvy  what  I  'm  givin  'im. 
He  come  from  back  East  somewheres,  I 
could  see  that  stickin'  out  a  foot.  Then  I 
tells  him  again  to  throw  up  his  hands,  an' 
he  pulls  out  one  er  these  'ere  little  guns, 
like  you  'd  hang  on  yer  watch-chain,  an' 

"Did    he  hit  you,    Cappy?"  someone 
asked - 

"  Naw !  "  replied  Cappy,  smiling  weakly. 

"Ain't   heard  fom  it  jet,  anyhow,  if  he 

(lid.      I  takes  his    gun  away,  an'    Reddy 

he  hits  him  a  clip  across  the  cabeza.    Say, 

that  galoot  he  begins  to  cry — to  cry.     He 

don't  say  that  he   ain't  took  the  horses, 

but  he  talks    about    the    disgrace— being 

ketched,  I  reckon  he  means — an'  says  he 

wanted  to  pay  for 'em,  only  he  couldn't,  but 

all  the  same  lie  offers  us  the  dust.    Twice  as 

much  as  them  crowbaits  is  worth,  it  was.  I 

couldn't   sa\'vy   his   lay   nohow ;    said   he 

didn't    dare    buy   'em.       When   we 

wouldn't  take  his  money  he  cried 

some  more,  an'  talks  about  his  wife 

an'  kids.     Reddy,  he  gets  dead  soft, 

an'  was  jus'  about  ready  to  take  the 

stuff  an'  turn  'im  loose,  an'  I  don't 

know  as  I  'd  made  much  of  a  kick, 

only  jus'  then  up  comes  Barton  an' 

Joyce.      Barton  said  that,  seein'  he 

was  sheriff,   he  'd   have    to   do    his 

dulv.     He  always  done  that,  Barton 

did'.     Then  we  'starts  to  come  back 

here,  an'  the  flood  ketches  us.     We 

pushed  fer  all  we  was  worth,  all  of 

us,  but  it  didn't  do   no    good — not 

to  the  others,  anyhow.     I  see  Barton 

stoop  out  of  his  saddle  to  cut  the 

thief's   leg-hobbles   loose,   an'    then 

the  water  came.     That  feller,  he  let 

jus'    one    scream — a   scream    like   a 

j„  wounded  horse.     There  ain't  nothin' 

w  orse  than  that.  I  went  down  stream, 

I  don't  seem  to  recollec'  much  about 

it,  only  1  stuck  to  the  saddle,  an'  bimeby  me 

an'  the  pony  gets  chucked  out  five  miles 

below  or  thereabouts.     I  winned  out  an'  1 

come  up  here.  .1  was  crossin'  the  flat,  down 

here  awavs,  an'  1  sees  Barton  an'  the  man 

we'd  took  an' the  pony  he  was  a-riding. 

Dead.     All  three  of  'em  dead.     Barton's 
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horse  wasn't  there,  an'  Barton's  hand  vas 
grippiii'  the  foot-hobble  j-el,  an'  his  other 
han'  was  clinched  'roun'  his  knife.  I  left 
'em  there  —  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  else. 
They  were  jammed  right  up  agains'  one  er 
you  fellers'  stakes,  an'  I  pulled  it  up  an' 
brung    it 


horses  with  you  when  you  go  and  aparejot. 
No  wagon  can  reach  there  after  this 
flood."  Powers  walked  slowly  away, 
passing  in  front  of  the  house  as  the  door 
opened  and  Carter  emerged.  Powers 
stopped  and  waited. 

1  reckon  'twas  you  she  wanted  " 


she  spnt  n 


"id  Carter  as  he  approached 

"'Twas  about  them  kids. 

■y  should  be  sent  to  their 

if  so  be  she  couldn't  look 

im  herself.      She  knowed 

3ff  she  was,  but  we  didn't ; 

a  been  sick  all  along.  She 

give  me  her  daddy's 

name,  an'  the  place 

where  he  lives.    I  put 

'em     down.       Here. 

Lord,  how  hot  it  is  1" 

Carter    took  off    his 

hat     and    drew     his 

shirt-sleeve. 

"  W  e  1  I,"    said 

Powers     impatiently, 

"how  is  she  now  .'" 

"Jus'     after    that 


well, 


kindc 


where  to  look.  Somebody  oughter  ro 
out  an'  bring  'em  in.  Quick,  before  the 
coyotes— before  anythin'  happens.  I  'd 
go,  only  I  'm  kinder  done." 

Several  men  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  corrals.  Lee's  saddle  was  lying  on 
the  ground  near  by,  and  to  its  cantle  was 
tied  the  stake.  It  was  loosened  and 
handed  to  Powers,  who  glanced  at  the  red 
chalk  figures  which  still  showed  legibly  on 
its  side. 

"It's  the  last  stake  we  put  in  to-day," 
he  said.  "Go  in  to  the  office  and  look  at 
the  map.  They'll  have  plotted  the  notes 
iby  this   time.     Take   a   couple    of    extra 


chamman.  say, 
'twas— say,  'twas  awful !  She  talked  about 
her  man.'  Said  'at  he  said  'at  he'd  surely 
come  back  for  her,  an'  so  he'd  surely 
come."  Carter  paused  and  moistened  his 
lips  with  his  tongue. 

"  He  kept  his  word,"  said  Powers 
shortly,  pointing  to  the  stake  which  he 
stil!  held.     "  He  was  found  there." 

Carter  took  the  stake  and  looked  at  it 
absently. 

"  Kept  his  word,"  he  repeated  mechanic- 
ally. "She  sai<l  he  would.  An'  she  said 
she'd  have  to  go  an'  meet  him." 

"  And  then  .'  "  asked  Powers. 

"  Well,  she-well,  she 's  gone,  that's  all." 


He  lies  all  day  beside  llic  stream  1  Hin  rod  is  but  a  simple  wand. 

With  nauRh't  to  do  but  cast  the  line ;  His  line  is  just  a  bit  o!  siring ; 

Yet  never  salmon,  pike,  or  bream.  1  And  yet  there  's  not  a  panie  so  graoi! 

Whatc'er  his  hope,  howe'er  his  dream,  '  As  hunting  minno«>  in  tlic  sand. 

\\'ili  to  the  tempting  worm  incline.  j               For  then  he's  liiippy  as  a  kinj;- 
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THE    ITINERANT    PHOTOGRAPHER. 


By  S.   L.   BENSUSAN. 


THERE  is  a  little  village  in  the  heart 
of  Kent  that  one  of  our  great 
novelists  went  near  to  make  famous. 
Fortunately,  he  wandered  from  his  original 
intention,  and  the  place  has  almost  escaped 
the  curse  of  popularity.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  this  village.  It  lies  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hills,  so  modestly  that  the  traveller 
pursuing  his  way  along  the  highroad  or 
wood-track  is  surprised  to  suddenly  see  the 
cluster  of  cottages,  the  little  church,  and 
the  old  inn  lying  at  his  feet.  There  is  a 
cricket-ground,  a  pond  usually  covered 
with  ducks,  a  disused  pound,  a  pump,  and 
a  smithy.  The  local  landowners  are  demi- 
gods ;  there  are  several  "  oldest  inhabit- 
ants," bent  men  and  women  with  silvered 
hair,  pleasant  manners,  and  quiet  voices, 
whom  Father  Time  has  apparently  for- 
gotten, who  have  never  been  in  a  railway 
train,  and  stare  open-mouthed  at  cyclists. 
Altogether,  the  spot  is  dear  to  the  few 
Londoners  who  know  the  county  of  Kent 
from  Blackheath  to  Reculver;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  desire  to  enjoy  healthy 
exercise  brought  our  artist  and  his  fellow- 
worker  one  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  time 
of  year — 

When  the  shining  daffodil  dies,  and  the  Charioteer 
And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 

"  If  you  are  quick,"  said  the  artist,  who 
is  a  man  of  this  earth  and  the  vanities 
thereof,  "we  shall  be  in  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  drink  ;  it  is  nearly  three  o'clock." 
With  great  difficulty  I  shunted  my  train  of 
thought  on  to  another  line,  mastered  my 
indignation,  and  raced  for  the  saloon-bar  of 
the  Beetle  and  Wedge.  From  our  corner, 
when  once  snugly  ensconced,  we  could  see 
into  the  public  bar,  where  trouble  had 
made  a  passing  call  at  the  instance  of 
a  somewhat  unsavoury  tramp,  who  had 
looked  upon  the  beer  when  it  was  yellow, 
and  had  forgotten  all  his  complimentary 
vocabulary.  Finally,  in  the  midst  of  some 
highly    developed    observation,    he    went 


somewhat  hurriedly  on  to  the  Village 
green,  and  the  local  butcher,  whose  right 
foot  had  been  the  propelling  power, 
resumed  his  seat  amid  various  disjointed 
congratulations.  "  Tramps  and  hop- 
pickers,"  said  mine  host  oracularly, 
*•  spoils  the  good  name  of  this  place. 
Closing  time,  gentlemen,  if  you  please." 

Just  as  the  last  villagers  filed  out,  and 
the  cuckoo  came  from  above  the  clock  to 
sound  his  note  three  times,  two  travel- 
stained  men  came  in,  hastily  claimed  to 
be  travellers,  said  they  slept  last  night  at 
Rochester,  and  ordered  some  ale.  One 
carried  an  old  camera  with  well-worn 
black  velvet  cover ;  the  other  had  deposited 
in  the  porch  of  the  hostelry  a  barrow 
holding  one  of  the  simple  contrivances  in 
which  the  itinerant  photographer  develops 
his  wet  plates — a  monumental  piece  of 
patchwork  usually  noticeable  for  a  quantity 
of  yellow  paper  and  a  variety  of  nasty 
smells.  The  man  with  the  camera  was 
a  short,  clean-shaven,  bright-eyed  fellow 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  the  other  looked 
more  taciturn,  as  though  he  had  been 
behind  the  door  when  the  gods  allotted 
their  allowance  of  beer  and  skittles  to 
other  men  born  on  his  particular  natal 
day.  Their  appearance  interested  me,  and, 
to  get  into  conversation,  I  asked  permission 
to  pay  for  their  refreshments.  Mine  host 
brews  good  ale,  the  photographers  had  the 
capacities  of  strong  men,  the  spirits  of 
good  fellowship  were  hidden  beneath  the 
foam  that  crested  the  bright  pewter-pots : 
we  were  speedily  at  our  ease.  Simply  and 
readily  the  two  men  told  me  the  story  of 
their  work,  rambling  about  from  one  point 
to  another,  pausing  ever}'  now  and  again 
to  lubricate  the  machinery  of  memory. 

"  We  \'e  come  over  here  this  afternoon," 
said  the  cheery  one,  '*to  catch  a  party  of 

people    from   the   factory   at  .     You 

may  make  faces,  Master,  but  these  people 
does  more  to  keep  us  goin'  than  anyone 
else.     Why,  if  we  can  strike  a  village  i 
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fair-time,  or  when  there  's  an  excursion  or 

a  temp'rance  meetin',  we  does  very  well. 
An'  if  we  can't,  it  means  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp;  nolhin'  to  earn  and  as  much  to  eat. 
We  can't  be  pertickler." 

"  Sprung  a  leak?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
the  camera,  which  now  rested  in  a  corner, 
and  revealed  a  rather  clumsy  patch  on 
one  side. 

"  A  bloomin'  bicyclist,  guv'nor,"  said 
the  melancholy  one.  "  My  mate  was 
takin'  a  pictui^  on  the  bend  of  Cowslip 
'III,  a  pictur'  of  a  spoony  couple  sittin'  on 
the  bank — down  comes  a  feller  with  'is 


money  while  the  sun  shines.  Summer 
time 's  easy  enough."  he  went  on :  "  'ard 
work  and  plenty  of  it,  mind  you,  trampin' 
sometimes  all  day  an'  not  takin'  a  shillin' ; 
but  the  weather's  warm,  so  is  the  rain;  we 
can  sleep  out  in  a  field  and  take  no  harm. 
The  country  is  good  for  us ;  while  in  winter 
you  get  wet  through  trudgin'  all  day  long 
in  the  small  streets  of  big  towns,  callin' 
at  all  the  'ouses,  takin'  school -kids  and 
servants  and  views  of  shops  or  favourite 
dogs  and  cats,  not  worryin'  much  about 
price,  but  takin'  what  you  can  git  and 
bein'  thankful.     Up  as  soon  as  it 's  light. 


feet  orf  the  treadles  and  no  brake,  can't 
stop  hisself,  ,9*er  goes  the  show,  <]own 
goes  the  machine,  the  girl  screams,  the 
feller  jumps  up — cvcrj'thing  spoih.  We  've 
mended  it  better  nor  he  '11  mend  his 
bicycle,  1  'm  thinkin'."  And  for  a  moment  a 
gleam  of  some  sentiment  akin  to  revenge- 
ful satisfaction  glitlercil  in  the  one  and 
only  eye  of  the  strolling  camera-man. 

"  Yours  is  entirely  a  summer  season  .■' " 
I  said,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  settle  the 
t|ucstion  once  and  for  ail  time. 

'■  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  number  one,  "  we 
start  about  Good  Friday  and  work  in  the 
open  until  the  end  of  Oclobcr.  Then 
comes  London  or  some  big  town,  an',  my 
• '    it  ain'l  no  treat !     W'q  have  to  make 


always  on  the  move,  coaxin'  the  mothers 
or  the  children,  never  givin'  in,  and, 
p'raps,  if  we  're  lucky,  takin'  a  few  six- 
pences. \\'ell,  no  long  as  wc  can  get 
some  sort  of  a  livin'  it 's  better  than  some 
boilin'  factory.  Me  and  my  mate  are  both 
from  the  country,  and  don't  ask  for  much 
in  the  «ay  of  luxury  beyond  fresh  air," 
He  stretcfied  himself  out  and  took  deep 
breaths  of  the  cool  breeze  blown  in  at  the 
open  window, 

"  Do  vou  travel  much,  or  is  your  pitch 
entirely  in  the    South  ? "  I   asked,  a  few 
later. 
\e     been     nearly     all     o\'er    the 
"  said  one  of  the  photographers. 
Lum  to  places  where  they  treat  us 
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isrell,  till  we've  taken  every  face  there  is 
to  take.  You  see,  we  Ve  been  on  the  job 
a  very  long  time,  and  pVaps  done  nigh 
fifty  villages  in  different  parts.  Then  we 
find  out  the  show-days  in  these  places, 
and  always  take  a  photo  again  if  people 
aren't  pleased  with  it;  and  in  the  long  run 
it  pays  us  to  please  our  people,  for  they 
tell  their  friends,  and  work  brings  work." 

"What  sort  of  prices  do  you  get  for 
different  work?" 

The  grave  man  was  silent,  but  the 
merry  man  was  frank.  **  Whatever  our 
sitter  looks  worth,"  he  cried  stoutly. 
"  Ask  all  we  think  we  can  get,  and  finish 
up  by  takin'  what 's  offered.  Only  last 
week  we  took  a  carriage  on  the  race- 
course. *  'Ow  much  r  *  sez  the  owner. 
*  Half  a  sovereign,'  I  replies.  '  Half  a 
crown,  you  mean,'  'e  answers.  *As  you 
please,'  sez  I,  and  that  was  the  price." 

"  You  ought  to  do  well  on  the  race- 
course," I  said. 

"  Sometimes   we    do,"   was    the   reply, 
**  but  it's  all  a  matter  of  luck.     You  can't 
go  up  to  a  man  on  a  racecourse  and  ask 
'im  to  let  you  take  'im  ;  leastaways,  you  can, 
but  it's  no  good.     We  go  down  on  the 
course,    look    about    for    a    likely  party, 
arranges   the   machine,   and    takes    them 
lookin*  at  the  race.     Then  we  develop  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  take  up  the  result, 
and  ask  the  people  to  buy  it.     Sometimes, 
if  they  *ve  been  lucky,  they  will  take  it ; 
other  times  they  only  curse  you.     We  've 
been  to  the  races  and  had  splendid  days ; 
at  other  times  we  've  taken  thirty  or  forty 
photos  and  not  sold  one.     Then,  you  see, 
prices  vary.     Some  people  beat  you  down 
to  a    few   pence,   others    give    you    five 
shillings,   or  perhaps  ten.      I   mind  one 
day  on    the  Downs    at    Epsom,    at    the 
first  meeting  on  the   City  and  Suburban 
day.      We  'd    been    all    over    the    place, 
from     the    startin'- post     to    the     Grand 
Stand,  wi'  never  a  bit  o'  luck.     I  should 
think  we  'd  used  nigh  upon  fifty  plates ; 
but  the  outsiders  was  winnin',  and  nearly 
<?ver)'body  was   losin'.     Well,  it    was  the 
last   race   o'   the    day,   and   I   spotted    a 
young  chap  looking  through  race-glasses 
and  standing  in  a  very  good  light.     So  I 
ups  with   the  machine,  gets  his  likeness 
while  the  race  was  bein'  run,  and,  just  as 
it  was  being  developed  by  my  mate,  the 
young  fellow  throws  his  cap  up  and  says, 
*  Hurray  ! '    'E  'd  won  a  pile  of  money,  and 
off  he  goes  into  the  ring  an'  I  followed  as 
far  as   the    gate.     When  he  came  out  I 
asked  'im  to  come  and  see  his  likeness ; 
he  came,  took  it,  and  gave  us  a  sovereign. 
So  you  see,  Sir,  it  never  does  to  give  up. 


You  must  keep  straight  on  till  the  luck 
changes;  it's  sure  to,  sooner  or  later, 
'specially  if  you  're  plucky." 

A  curious  point  about  this  cheery  optimist 
was  his  method  of  speech.  At  times  he  would 
speak  fluently  and  without  error,  and  then 
suddenly  relapse  into  a  different  style.  I 
have  endeavoured  so  far  as  recollection 
permits  to  reproduce  his  curious  combin- 
ation of  good  and  indifferent  grammar. 

I  asked  him  to  calculate  the  cost  of  the 
entire  outfit,  and  also  to  say  if  he  had  often 
been  "  bilked  "  by  his  clients. 

"  If  a  man  is  smart  and  handy  with  his 
fingers  he  can  get  the  entire  kit  for  about 
seven  pound,"  said  the  photographer. 
**  A  good  lens  is  the  chief  expense ;  that 
costs  nigh  upon  four  pound,  the  stand 
about  one,  the  portable  dark  room, 
chemicals,  and  barrow  about  three.  To 
buy  everything  ready  made  would  cost  a 
bit  more.  We  don't  get  done  very  often. 
'  If  a  man  doesn't  look  quite  straight  or  we 
take  people  in  a  dog-cart  or  chaise,  and 
they  seem  sharp  customers,  it  *s  a  case  of 
cash  first  and  photos  to  follow.  In  our 
business  one  must  be  a  fair  judge  of 
character.  I  am  that,  so  is  my  mate,  and 
we  can  make  signs  to  each  other  that 
nobody  else  will  understand.  A  funny 
thing  happened  two  Sundays  ago  near 
Chichester.  I  was  taking  some  people 
at  the  gate  of  a  cottage  garden,  and  while 
I  took  them  a  fellow  came  up  on  a  tricycle 
with  a  hand  camera,  and  photographed 
me  taking  these  other  people.  Nobody 
knew  he  *d  done  it,  but  when  I  saw  him 
and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  be  taken,  I 
was  told  he  'd  taken  me  instead. 

*'  Talk  about  bad  times,"  he  went  on, 
"why,  me  and  my  mate  'ave  'ad  rough 
seasons.  We  *ve  been  at  work  in  winter 
when  we  've  *ad  to  break  ice  to  get  water 
for  washing  the  plates ;  we  've  spent  all 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  when 
they're  frozen  over  trying  to  get  skaters 
to  be  taken.  Sometimes  we  get  a  customer, 
but  not  often;  p'r'aps  because  it's  too  cold 
for  anybody  to  stand  still  unless  they  're 
obliged.  Our  chance  comes  when  a  man 
'as  taken  a  drop  o'  something  to  keep  the 
cold  out,  and  feels  generous  in  conse- 
quence." 

**  Time 's  up,  mate,"  said  the  taciturn 
partner,  looking  up  to  the  clock,  where 
the  cuckoo  was  about  to  have  an  erup- 
tion ;  **  we  must  get  the  things  ready." 
He  emptied  his  pewter  and  stood  it  upside 
down  by  way  of  emphasis.  "  Come  with 
us,  Sir,"  suggested  the  other,  "and p'r'aps, 
if  there's  time,  you  and  the  other  gent 
would  like  to  be  taken  too?" 
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We  went  out  together  to  the  edge  of  the 
green  where  the  common  slopes  away,  and 
here  we  found  a  curious  assortment  of 
people.  There  were  the  villagers  and 
one  or  two  ** oldest  inhabitants";  there 
were  several  sharp-eyed  gipsy  children, 
whom  the  poultry  regarded  with  justifiable 
suspicion;  there  were  some  tramps  and 
ne'er-do-wells,  who  followed  us  begging, 
with  tales  about  the  fruit-picking  they  were 
waiting  for.  Now  the  fruit  was  not  yet 
ripe,  and,  in  truth,  they  were  a  set  of  dirty, 
disreputable  mendicity-mongers  who  ought 
to  have  been  straightway  shot  and  fixed  up 
in  the  neighbouring  orchards  to  scare 
crows.  But  the  people  for  whom  the 
photographers  were  here  had  arrived : 
there  were  four  of  them — two  loving 
couples — in  what  one  of  the  ladies  was 
pleased  to  term  a  "  shiy,"  drawn  by 
a  rough  pony.  The  ladies  wore  black 
velvet  dresses,  in  spite  of  the  weather; 
each  had  a  big  silver  necklace  and  locket ;  ' 
one  sported  a  big  fringe,  and  their  hats 
were  of  the  true  coster  type.  The  men 
were  of  the  same  class,  and  the  four 
people  might  have  stepped  from  the  stage 
of  a  comic  opera.  They  had  a  small 
barrel  of  beer  with  them,  and  one  mug, 
which  served  as  a  loving  -  cup.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  were  by  nature 
humorous. 

**  Wot  cher,  guv'nor !  "  said  one  to  the 
photographers.  "  We  said  four  o'clock, 
and  it 's  only  five  minutes  to.  You  *11  'ave 
to  wait  a  bit ;  there 's  some  pertikler 
business  goin'  on  up  *ere."  The  ladies 
smiled  hugely. 

"  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  will  let  us 
take  you  first,"  whispered  the  camera-man ; 
and  though  this  suggestion  disturbed  my 
friend,  who  was  rapidly  conferring  immor- 
tality upon  the  coster  group,  we  felt  bound 
to  surrender,  and  marched  ofl^  to  the  place 
of  execution,  while  I  asked  how  it  was 
that  such  things  had  found  this  village. 

"The   ladies   came  last  year  from   the 

pickle  factory  at for  their  beanfeast," 

said  my  informant,   and  the  mystery  was 
revealed. 

Just  as  we  stood  arranged — my  friend 
with  a  vacuous  smile,  I  with  an  expres- 
sion indicative  of  the  philosophic  mind — a 
very  old  and  dirty  tramp  emerged  from 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
he  was  the  man  ejected  from  the  Beetle 
and  Wedge  an  hour  previously.  He 
lurched  into  the  space  between  us  and  the 
camera.  "  I  beg  your  parron,  genelmen," 
he  said  with  a  beery  smile,  "you'll  forgi' 
an  ole  man  who 's  been  a  Warrerloo- 
vetran.     I   surred   my   time   i'   th'   army. 


They  know  me  at  Aldershot.  I  'm  a 
Crimean vetran.  Been  wouned  in  the 
service  omycountry,  genelmen.  It 's  a 
cruel  'ot  day,  genelmen  ;  'ave  you  the 
price  of  a  drink  for  a  man  who  's  fought 
for  'is  country,  a  reglar  Warrerloo- 
vetran !  "  And  then  the  dear  old  man 
endeavoured  to  embrace  us,  to  show  that, 
though  a  soldier,  he  had  no  false  pride 
about  him.  Firmly  but  tactfully  the  photo- 
grapher drew  him  off  to  a  corner  where  a 
fallen  tree  afforded  a  comfortable  seat. 
There  the  veteran  sat,  sang  a  few  words  to 
the  effect  that  Britons  would  not  be  slaves 
under  any  circumstances,  then  relapsed 
into  a  condition  of  senile  imbecility,  and, 
like  Falstaff,  "  babbled  of  green  fields." 

Meanwhile,  the  camera  had  done  its 
deadly  work,  and  the  party  on  the  green 
had  been  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  two 
men  in  a  cart  filled  with  wood  and  drawn 
by  a  tiny  ill-used  donkey. 

"  If  any  gent  wants  to  be  took  in  our 
cart,"  said  one  of  the  new  arrivals  as  he 
jumped  off  and  hitched  his  reins  to  the 
post,  ***e  will  pay  one  penny  to  each  of 
the  cart's  owners."  Evidently  a  good 
business  man. 

The  party  in  the  pony  **  shiy "  now 
prepared  to  be  taken,  and  the  fun  com- 
menced. In  the  first  place,  certain  of  the 
village  children  tried  to  take  up  positions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  in  the  group ;  but 
the  operator  knew  his  business,  and  by 
dint  of  some  persuasion  and  a  few  threats 
of  telling  their  mothers,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  children  to  disperse. 

Then  came  the  grouping,  accompanied 
by  many  expostulations  from  the  ladies, 
each  member  of  the  party  requesting  the 
other  to  **  chuck  it "  or  **  gam  awy." 
Finally  one  pair  became  duly  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the 
male  putting  on  an  expression  that 
seemed  not  of  this  earth  ;  his  inamorata 
looking  into  his  face  with  all  due  love  and 
reverence.  When  the  other  saw  this 
he  begged  the  photographer  to  wait  a 
moment  while  he  smiled,  and  this  aggra- 
vated his  friend,  who  could  not  afford 
to  throw  away  expressions  like  the  one  he 
had  just  assumed.  So  he  sternly  requested 
that  all  *'foolin'"  might  straightway  cease. 
The  other  asked  who  was  *'foolin"';  the 
retort  discourteous  came  back,  and  ifor  a 
moment  it  looked  as  though  a  free  fight 
would  be  the  result,  for  the  ladies  took  the 
sides  of  their  respective  partners. 

But  the  photographer  w^as  equal  to  the 
occasion.  He  came  bustling  round, 
secured  the  interest  of  the  ladies  by  a 
little  ingenuous  flattery,  and  the  fair  ones 
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made  peace  between  their  "  blokes,"  who  coming  hour  of  opening  sliould  find  them 

cemented    future    good  -  fellowship   by  a  still  penniless. 

short  sharp    service   of   thanksgiving   at  The  coster  party  paid   its  money  and 

the   ale -barrel.      One    minute    later   the  drove    off;    by   the   tree-trunk    the    tipsy 

photograph  was   an    accomplished   fact ;  veteran   slept ;    the  tramps  and   cadgers 


then  the    ladies,  and    finally  the    gentle-  had    disappeared    till    closing    time  was 

men,  were    taken    together.      Meanwhile  over ;    the  two  photographers  sat  by  the 

the    men   with     the     donkey-cart    found  side   of  their    stock-in-trade    waiting   for 

nobody  to  patronise  them,  and  coiitem-  some   chance    patron    to    come   in   their 

plated  the  inn  with  angry  eyes  and  empty  direction ;   the  artist  and    I    smoked  the 

pockets,    thinking,    perchance,     how    the  pipe  of  peace. 
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By    ARCHIBALD    EYRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

QUEEN  KATE  sat  at  the  Council 
Board.  Around  her  in  solemn 
conclave  sat  the  pillars  of  the 
State — old  men  with  grey  hair  and  lined 
faces,  aged  in  years  and  experience.  In 
their  centre  was  the  Queen,  a  bright  spot 
amidst  sombre  surroundings.  Her  eyes 
fixed  themselves  by  a  migratory  instinct 
on  the  successive  speakers,  but  who  it  was 
that  spoke  and  what  each  said  did  not 
pass  into  her  consciousness.  She  sat  with 
her  elbow  resting  upon  the  arm  of  her 
great  gilded  chair,  her  chin  pressing  the 
palm  of  her  hand. 

"Your  Majesty  agrees  with  our  de- 
cision  ? 

The  Queen  started  guiltily.  '*  Yes,  oh 
yes !  "  she  answered  hastily,  endeavouring 
to  piece  into  coherency  the  fragments  of 
talk  that  floated  in  her  mind. 

"Precaution  is  the  key  of  a  wise 
policy,"  said  the  Chancellor  sententiously. 
"  Prudence  preserves  peace." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  Queen. 

"  Of  course  your  Majesty  understands 
that  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  his  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Azoria  against  your 
Majesty's  sway  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
it  is  abject  in  its  futility,"  said  the 
Chancellor. 

"  Is  the  Grand  Duke  of  Azoria  rebelling 
against  me  ? "  asked  the  Queen,  her  blue 
eyes  opening  to  their  fullest  extent. 

There  was  a  pained  silence  in  the 
Council  Chamber. 

"  Your  Majesty  has,  I  hope,  listened  to 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  ?  " 

The  Queen  blushed  and  hung  her 
head.  "  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  missed 
just  a  few  words,"  she  said.  "  But  I  am 
so  sorry,"  she  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause. 

The  Chancellor  bowed  in  a  stately 
manner,  and  a  jovial,  rubicund-faced  little 
Grand  Duke  smiled  broadly. 

"There,  there,  my  dear,"  he  said,  *'  it's 
hard  your  pretty  head  should  be  troubled 
with  so  much  business." 
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"News  from  an  assured  source,"  said 
the  Chancellor,  "has  been  brought  that 
the  Grand  Duke  projects  a  revolt  against 
this  realm.  His  aim  is  doubtless  to  unite 
with  the  Boularian  Government,  who,  as 
your  Majesty  is  aware,  are  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  us.  This  cannot  be  per- 
mitted." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  Queen.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  Dukes  must  not  revolt. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
Grand  Duke's  nephew,  Prince  Carl,  be 
invited  to  stay  here  in  our  capital." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  refuse  ta 
invite  him  ? "  asked  the  Queen  with  an 
air  of  much  wisdom. 

"  Your  Majesty  does  not  completely 
understand.  The  invitation  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  command,  and  will  be  so 
understood.  The  Prince  will  remain  here 
as  a  hostage." 

"  Oh !  I  understand  now,"  said  the 
Queen,  nearly  clapping  her  hands,  but 
remembering  herself  in  time.  "  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  plan." 

"  I  am  glad  your  Majesty  approves," 
replied  the  Chancellor.  "  But  your  Majesty 
understands  the  Prince  comes  ostensibly 
as  a  guest,  and  must  receive  the  honour 
due  to  his  rank.  He  will  stay  at  the 
palace." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  Queen  indif- 
ferently. "If  you  will  tell  the  Chamber- 
lain  " 

The  Chancellor  went  on.  "The  Prince 
will  be  under  strict  guard.  Does  your 
Majesty  understand  ?  He  must  be  treated 
as  a  guest  in  every  respect,  but  really " 

He  paused.  The  Queen  was  stifling  a 
yawn. 

"  I  understand  quite,"  she  said.  "  I 
will  be  very  polite  to  him.  But  suppose 
he  refuses  to  come  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  refuse.  To  do  so  would 
mean  an  open  rupture,  and  the  Duke  is 
not  prepared  for  that— yet !  " 

"  What  would  vou  do  .-* " 

"  We  should  crush  him." 

The  Chancellor  rolled  the  "  r"  slightly. 
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and  the  threat  sounded  direful.  The  Queen 
was  impressed. 

"  But  suppose,"  she  went  on  after  a 
f)ause,  "the  Duke  revolts  while  his 
nephew  is  here.  What  will  jou  do  to  the 
Prince  ?  " 

"  He  will  be  executed." 

The  Queen  gave  a  little  shriek  and 
paled.     Then  she  rose. 

"If  you  don't  want  me  any  more  I 
will  go." 

The  Councillors  rose  to  their  feet  while 
she  made  her  exit.  Her  slight  figure  clad 
in  its  clinging  blue  robe  passed  down  the 


honour,  Anna  de  Geronsteln.  "So  hot, 
and  I  am  tired." 

It  was  an  idle  threat,  for  the  Queen 
had  received  her  instructions  from  the 
Chancellor,  whom  she  would  never  dream 
of  disobeying. 

Anna  smiled  deprecatingly  and  fanned 
her  vigorously. 

"  Don't !  "  said  the  Queen.  "  You  frouze 

Anna  ceased.  "They  are  coming!" 
cried  a  page,  who  commanded  the  outlook. 
All  assumed  their  pose  and  waited. 

The  procession   began   to  ascend  the 


long    Council    Chamber  and   out   of  the 
heavy  oaken  doors. 

"She    is    verj-    young,"    observed    the 
Chancellor. 


CH.iPTER  II. 
Queen  Kate  had  donned  her  State  robes. 
Her  slender  form  was  lost  under  the 
heavy  mantle  that  seemed  woven  from 
spun  gold.  The  circlet  of  gold  she  wore 
weighed  heavily  on  her  head. 

Surrounded  by  her  maids  of  honour,  she 
waited  the  advent  of  Prince  Carl.  She 
stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  palace.  The 
Prince  was  behind  his  time,  and  the  day 
was  hot  and  sluffi-. 

"  1  sha'n't  wait  much  longer,"  she 
remarked   to    her    confidential    maid-of- 


broad  (light  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
lerrace.  The  Queen  moved  forward  a 
few  paces,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  "  guest," 
who  was  advancing  with  undisguised  sullen- 
ncss.  She  looked  at  him,  and  a  quick  blush 
began  to  mantle  her  cheeks.  She  was 
very  young. 

Prince  Carl  knelt  on  one  knee  and 
kissed  her  hand,  as  in  duty  bound.  Then 
he  rose  and  looked  at  her.  He,  too,  was 
very  young. 

"We  welcome  you  to  Karlzau,"  she 
said  gently. 

"  I  thank  your  ^lajesty-" 

"We  trust  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
journe)-." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty." 

""We  will  do  our  utmost  to  make  your 
stay  cnjojable." 
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"  I  thank  your  Majesty." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  Queen  fid- 
gtjtted.  She  had  forgotten  the  next  re- 
mark she  had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
She  must  continue  the  interview. 

"We  trust  your  stay  will  be  a  long  one." 

The  Prince  was  silent.  The  Queen 
blushed  very  red.  Why  had  she  expressed 
so  tactless  a  hope  ?  She  commented 
hastily  on  the  weather.  The  Chancellor 
intruded  a  deferential  observation,  and  the 
burden  of  the  Prince's  re- 
ception fell  into  his  hands. 

When  the  Queen  retired 
to  prepare  for  the  Statt- 
banquet  her  heart  beat 
faster  than  its  wont.  She 
tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  was  but  pity  for  an 
unfortunate  Prince,  who 
might  never  see  his  home 
again.  She  summoned 
Anna  de  Geronstein. 

"  What  do  you  think  of 
the  Prince  ?"  she  asked. 


'He 


ood- 


"  Do  you  really  think 
so.'"  said  the  Queen 
slightingly. 

The  maid  of  honour  be- 
gan to  justify  her  praise. 

"  Such  lovely  eyes." 

"  Dark  blue  !  A  man 
with  dark-blue  eyes  !  " 

"  His  nose,  his  chin,  his 
eyebrows  .-' " 

■'  What  nonsense  !  " 

"  His  figure  is  divine." 

"  It  is  like  most  men's." 

"And  his  legs  are  beau- 
tiful." 

'■  Oh,  my  dear."  The 
Queen  turned  away  her 
head. 

Anna  de  Geronstein  was 
not  repressed. 

"  What  a  pity,"  she  went  she 

on,  "  he  is  betrothed  !  " 

The  Queen  looked  round  sharply. 

■'  Betrothed?" 

"  So  I  am  informed — to  his  cousin,  the 
Princess  Aida." 

"Indeed."  The  Queen  pondered.  "Oh, 
well."  she  said,  after  a  pause,  appropriate 
of  nothing. 

The  days  went  by.  The  Queen  and 
Prince  Carl  met  seldom.  The  left  wing 
of  the  palace  had  been  given  over  to  his 
use,  and  there  he  passed  his  days  in  almost 
absolute  seclusion,  strictly  guarded. 

Sometimes,  but  rarelv,  fio  would  come  out 


on  the  terrace.  And  if  it  happened  that  the 
Queen  and  her  maids  came  there  he  would, 
as  in  duty  bound,  make  proper  obeisance 
before  retiring  to  his  own  quarters. 

One  day  the  Queen  went  out  on  the 
terrace.  The  Prince  stood  gazing  away  into 
the  distant  expanse  of  view  that  stretched 
out  and  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

He  turned  when  he  heard  her  footstep, 
and  made  as  if  to  retire. 

"Do  not  go,"  she  said.    She  glanced 


at  his  face  and  sa 
of  tears.  Her  w 
him  in  sympathy. 

"  Out  there  "— she  pointed  towards  the 
horizon — "is  vour  home,  is  it  not.-"' 

"  Ves."        ■ 

"  You  are  not  hajipy  here  ?  "  she  asked 
gently. 

"  All  I  love  lies  yonder." 

The  Queen  sighed  and  was  silent.  Then 
she  thought  to  comfort  him, 

"  Soo.i  you  will  be  home  again." 

'■  Shall  1  ever  see  my  home  again  ?  " 
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"  Surely,  surely  !  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time,"  said  the  Queen  hastily. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  The  Queen 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  **  Your  uncle 
will  never  revolt  while  you  are  here  ? " 
she  asked  anxiously. 

"  What  is  my  life  to  my  uncle,  when  it 
stands  between  him  and  his  ambition  ?  " 

Their  eyes  fell  together  on  a  horseman 
that  was  galloping  up  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  palace.  He  came  with 
news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Azoria.  

CHAPTER   HI. 

The  Queen  wept  violently.     **  What  shall 
I  do  !     Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !  " 

Anna  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  without 
avail. 

At  length,  the  Queen  dried  her  eyes. 
**  I  am  the  Queen,"  she  said.  **  I  will 
never  consent  to  his  execution ! " 

Anna  shook  her  head.  **  Your  Majesty's 
consent  is  not  necessary." 

"  Who  says  so  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

**  I  was  so  told  by  Henri  Frankfort,  of 
your  Majesty's  Household  Guard." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  Queen.  "  I 
could  not  bear  to  sign  the  warrant,  and 
the  work  was  deputed  to  a  Commission. 
What  can  I  do  ?  " 

Then  Anna  came  to  the  Queen's  side, 
and  put  her  arm  round  her  neck  and 
whispered. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  asked  the  Queen,  and 
the  colour  returned  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Henri  is — is  very  fond  of  me,"  said 
Anna.     "  And  if  the  Queen  ordered " 

"Does  he  command  the  Guard  to- 
night ? "  asked  the  Queen  anxiously. 

"  Yes." 

Henri  Frankfort  was  sent  for.  He 
entered  the  Queen's  presence.  For  an 
hour  or  more  the  three  were  engaged  in 
quick,  eager  conversation. 

"It  will  be  my  niin,"  said  the  young 
soldier  sadly. 

"I  am  the  Queen!" 

The  soldier  bowed.  He  could  not 
openly  express  his  opinion  that  a  Queen 
under  a  Regency  was  but  a  Queen  in 
name." 

"  When  is  the  order  for  his  death  ? " 
asked  the  Queen. 

"  To-morrow." 

"  Then  we  must  act  to-night."  The 
Queen  turned  pale.  She  looked  at  her 
watch ;  it  was  already  past  six.  The 
details  of  the  Prince's  escape  were  hastily 
planned.  The  evening  dragged  onwards. 
There   was  a  great    State    banquet   that 
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night,  which  the  Queen  thought  would 
never  end. 

When  she  had  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments, she  and  Anna  sat  in  the  dark, 
hand  in  hand,  listening  to  the  hours  strike. 
When  three  sounded  they  rose  and  drew 
back  the  bolts,  stole  out  on  to  the  terrace, 
crossed  it,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  wing  in  which  the  Prince  lay  confined. 

They  rapped  thrice,  gently.  The  door 
was  opened  ;  they  entered. 

A  silent  figure  now  joined  them,  bearing 
a  small  lantern.  He  led  them  to  a  small 
door  leading  off  the  main  staircase,  and 
formed  by  the  sliding  back  of  the  oak 
panelling.  Through  this  door  they  went, 
and  up  a  long,  low  flight  of  narrow  stairs, 
until  another  and  a  similar  door  gave  them 
admittance  to  an  ante-chamber.  Then 
the  silent  figure  pointed  to  a  door  on  the 
right,  and  handed  the  lantern  to  Anna. 
The  Queen  nodded  in  response,  and  the 
figure  glided  away. 

The  Queen  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
she  advanced  boldly  to  the  door,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  handle.  She  turned  it, 
and  entered,  followed  by  Anna. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  a  voice  from  the 
darkness 

"  Hush  !  it  is  I.  Don't  be  frightened," 
said  the  Queen.  She  took  the  lantern 
from  Anna  and  held  it  above  her  head. 

"  Your  Majesty  !  "  the  Prince  exclaimed, 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

The  Queen's  boldness  began  to  desert 
her.     She  trembled. 

"  You  must  get  up  and  dress,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  A  horse  awaits  you  outside. 
Quick,  quick.   To-morrow  you  are  to  die  !  " 

"  I  know,"  £aid  the  Prince.  He  was 
wide  awake,  but  was  wondering  if  he  was. 

"  But  you  mustn't  die.  Oh !  it  would 
be  too  horrible.  So  get  up  and  ride  away 
home — away  back  to  Azoria." 

"  Whose  idea  is  this  ?     Is  it  yours  ?  " 

The  Queen  was  silent. 

"  How  good  you  are !  How  good  you 
are  !  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  He  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  spring  out  of  bed. 

The  Queen  put  up  her  hand. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  cried.  "  D— don't  move." 

The  Prince  blushed,  and  meeting  the 
Queen's  eyes,  blushed  the  more  to  find 
she  was  blushing.  For  some  moments 
they  were  silent. 

"  When  you  are  dressed,"  said  the 
Queen  at  last,  "  you  will  go  out  into  the 
ante-chamber  through  the  open  door  you 
will  find  in  the  panel.  Go  down  the  stair- 
case. This  will  lead  you  on  to  the  terrace. 
I  shall  be  there."  She  turned  to  go  and 
then  returned. 
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"  You  ivill  think  it  strange  that  I  should 
have  come  here  myself,  but  I  feared  to 
bring  hann  on  any  of  my  servants." 

"  May  I  not  thank  you  ?  "  murmured  the 
Prince. 

■'  When  you  are  dressed,"  replied  (he 
Queen,  with  something  resembling  a 
giggle.  "Now  I  must  go.  Heaven  send 
ue  have  not  been  seen  ! " 

She  turned,  and  glided  from  the  room, 
followed  by  Anna. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  met  upon  the 
terrace.     'I'heir  leave-taking  lasted  but  a 


of  the  night  before  had  vanished,  and  she 
felt  afraid  and  awed  at  her  own  boldness. 

The  whole  Council  rose  as  she  entered. 
She  bowed  to  them  and  took  her  seat.  No 
word  was  spoken  of  the  Prince's  escape. 

A  mes.senger entered  bearingadespatch. 
The  Chancellor  glanced  over  it.  "The 
Grand  Duke,"  he  said,  "has  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Dreslau."  Hardly  had  he 
spoken  than  the  rattle  of  a  volley  sounded 
through  the  room. 

"What  is  that.'"  cried  the  Queen,  rising 
to  her  feet. 


few  minutes.  What  harm  in  admitting 
that  their  lips  met  ?  A  moment  later,  and 
the    Prince    was    galloping    towards    the 

He  had  long  vanished  into  the  darkness 
liefore  the  Queen  retraced  her  steps  to  her 
apartments.  A  great  gladness  filled  her 
heart. 

"  May  God  speed  him,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  for  I  love  him."  She  called  Anna, 
and  laughed  gleefully.  "  What  will  the 
Chancellor  say  to-morrow  !  " 

The  next  morning  thf 
meeting.     The  Qi 
'he  Council  Cham 


"  So  may  all  your  Majesty's  enemies 
perish  ! "  said  the  Chancellor. 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Prince  Carl  is  no  more." 

The  Queen  reeled.  "  Impossible  !  It 
cannot  be  !  "  she  cried. 

"  He  escaped  last  night,  but  was  captured 
at  the  frontier." 

The  Queen  had  fallen  forward.  Her 
brow  struck  the  dais,  and  the  blood  was 
trickling  from  her  forehead. 


The    Qu. 
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Bv  ANDREW  LANG. 


J.  yack.nj  Edinburgh,  /„fm  « 


I    HAVE  seldom  been   more    puzzled 
than  by  a  Blackwood  reviewer   who 
detects  in  Messrs.   Henley  and   Hender- 
son's third  volume  of  Bums  their  fear,  or 
hope,  that  their  work  may  lower  Burns's 
reputation.     In 
Johnson's  "  Mu- 
seum "     Bums 
was  professedly 
an    editor   and 
rewriterof  old 

"Nothing  came 
amiss  to  him, 
nor  was  there 
anything  he 
could  not  turn 
to  good  ac- 
count. His  ap- 
preciation was 
instant  and  in- 
evitable, his 
touch  unerring. 
Under  his  hands 
a  patchwork  of 
catch- words  be- 
came a  living 
song.  He  would 
take  you  two 
fragments   of 


d  i  ff  e 


5  n  t 


epochs,     select 

the    best    from 

each,  and  treat 

the    matter    of  Robert 

his    choice    in 

such  a  style  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where 

its  components  end  and  begin  ;     so  that 

nothing  is  certain  about  hts  result  except 

that    here    is   a    piece    of    art.  ...    He 

passed  the  folk-song  of  hts  nation  through 

his  mind,  and  he  reproduced  it  stamped 

with    his    image    and    lettered    with    his 

superscription." 

This  was  wliat  Bums  tried  avowedly  to 
do ;  this  is  what  he  succeeded  to  a  miracle 
in  doing :  and  how  can  any  human  being 


think  that  the  attempt  and  the  perform- 
ance lower  his  Ijrical  fame  .-'     But  we  have 
only  known  Bums's  traditional  sources  in 
fragments  r    his  \'oice    has  silenced    the 
older    singers.      I    have    always    desired 
fuller    informa- 
tion about  the 
traditional  float- 

and  therefore 
this  book  of 
Messrs.  Henley 
and  Henderson 
is  the  very  book 
(vhich  I  have 
always  wished 
to  see  written. 
Errors  of  taste, 
which  exist  here 
and  there,  are 
too  obvious  to 
need  pointing 
out.  But  the 
editors  answer 
the  question: 
How  much  of 
Burns's  song  is 
traditional,  how 
much  is  origi- 
n  a  1  .=  The 
debt  to  tradi- 
tion is  con- 
fessed. Burns, 
of  course,  was 
Bi'Hss.  so      far      from 

keeping  it 
secret  that  he  assigned  his  version  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Sync"  to  tradition;  nobody 
ever  knew  why.  The  new  editors  have 
done  their  long,  tedious  task  manfully  : 
they  haie  examined  all  accessible  QueUeu, 
in  manuscript,  chap-books,  and  scarce,  shy, 
privately  printed  Jacobite  collections  of 
loyal  songs.  The  results  are  enlightening. 
Nothing  better  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
than  what  Mr.  Henley  says,  which  has  been 
partly  quoted  (pp.  Z9+-195).     I  only  doubt 
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if  Bams's  knowledge  of  our  old  songs  \ 
"  unique,"  as  Mr.  Henley  says.  Scott  cer- 
tainly knew  much  that  Bums  knew  not, 
especially  in  ballads,  for  which  somehow 
Bums  did  not  so  greatly  care.  "A  hun- 
dred forgotten  singers  went  to  the  making 
of  hb  achievement  and  himself."  Like 
Homer,  Bums  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
the  genuine  folk-accent  and  note.  He 
could  not  have  written  Scott's  ballad  of 
the  Red  Harlaw,  for  everything  chivalric 
and  feudal  was  alien  to  his  nature.  But  he 
could  and  did  write,  with  hints  from  old 
songs,  the  best  of  his  lyrics,  perhaps, 
"  Now  all  is  done  that  man  may  do,"  and 
our  editors  show  us  exactly  how  he  did  it. 
The  song  is  in  fohnson's  "  Museum,"  un- 
signed. Scott  did  not  know  who  wrote  it, 
and  Tom  Sheridan  showed  him  that  he 
had  used  a  verse  of  it  in  "  Rokeby."  But 
Scott's  memory  was  so  retentive  and  pro- 
miscuous that  he  once  unwittingly  lifted 
a  verse  from  Hinves,  his  friend  Rose's 
poetical  valet.  {Inldit  this  anecdote  !)  As 
our  editors  show,  Scott  probably  lifted  his 
verse  in  "  Rokeby "  not  from  Bums  in 
the  "  Museum,"  but  from  the  chap-book 
ballad  of  "  Mally  Stewart,"  which,  again, 
is  based  on  the  black-letter  ballad  "  I'he 
Unkind  Parents."  "  Mally  Stewart"  goes 
back  to  1746,  and  (p.  435)  is  published  by 
our  editors,  and  is  Bums's  source,  while  it 


has  remoter  sources  of  its  own.  Finally, 
the  seed  sown  by  nameless  minstrels 
blossoms  in  "Rokeby"  and  "It  was  a' 
for  our  Rightfu'  King." 

Now  compare  Bums's  "Bonie  Dundee," 
made  up  from  all  manner  of  old  variants, 
with  the  completely  original  "  Bonny 
Dundee  "  of  Scott,  and  its  martial  ring  of 
sword  on  spur.  How  differently  two  great 
poets  can  treat  the  same  traditional  material 
we  see,  and  perhaps  we  may  even  see  how 
childish  it  is  to  argue  about  their  degrees  of 
greatness.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  excellent 
edition,  speaks  as  if  Scott  cared  more  for  an 
old  spear-head  than  for  a  beautiful  woman. 
Well,  he  cared  for  both,  as  Burns  cared  both 
for  a  pot-house  wench  and  for  Kilmarnock's 
dirk,  or  was  it  Balmerino's  ?  But  a  word 
and  a  caress  of  Diana  Vernon  seem  to  tell 
me  more  of  the  heart  of  true  love,  im- 
mortal and  indivisible,  than  alt  the  raptures 
of  Burns  and  of  Carew,  all  their  inventories 
of  legs,  breasts,  lips,  eyes,  and  other 
feminine  wares.  So  here  I  am  taking  a 
side,  and  disputing  about  degrees  of 
poetic  excellence  1 

On  the  "Highland  Lassie,  O,"  I  de- 
precate Mr.  Henley's  tone;  he  has  been 
irritated  by  fanatics  of  Bums.  Probably 
Highland  Maty  was  an  interlude  in  the 


i  AND  DOCTOR   \ 
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Armour  intrigue  ;  possibly  Bums  behaved 
badly.  Certainly  Highland  Mary  was  lost 
to  him,  dead,  and  so  was  fitted  to  be  an 
ideal.  Had  Miss  Armour  died,  she  might 
have  been  the  ideal ;  however,  Maiy  had 
that  fortune,  I  do  not  myself  look  on 
her  as  "an  average  Scots  peasant,"  and 
the  rest  (p,  309).  We  have  no  direct 
evidence,  but  she 
belonged  to  a 
race  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies, 
the  Highlanders. 
DilTering  from 
Mr.  Henley,  I 
think  that 
Hogg's  "  Over 
the  Water  to 
Charlie,"  maybe 
genuine  tradi- 
tion. Scott 
clearly  thought 
so,  and,  though 
gulled  by  Surtees 
of  Mains  forth,  a 
gentlemanatthat 
time  personally 
unknown  to  and 
unsuspected  by 
him,  Scott  knew 
the  Shepherd 
thorough  ly. 
Hogg's  or  not, 
the  version  in 
Hogg's"  Relics" 
is  better  than 
Burns's.  "  The 
Bonie  Lad  that 's 
far  aiva' "  is  ex- 
cellently anno- 
tated, I  have  a  "  john 
version  ofi7i4 — 

He  knew  no  xrrang,  he  knew  no  guilt. 
No  laws  had  broke,  no  blood  had  spill; 
If  rogues  his  falher  did  bettay. 
What 's  thai  to  Him  thai 's  fai  away  ? 

Old    Tom    Heame    heard    the    song    at 

Jacobite  suppers  in  Oxford.  "  Ye  Jacobites 
y  Name"  is  puzzling  in  1791.  Who  but 
old  Cask,  a  dying  man,  was  true  to 
Henry  IX.  in  1791  ?  Every  stanza  of  "A 
Red,  Red  Rose  '  "is  borrowed,"  and  trans- 
muted ;  it  is  connected  with  "It  was  a'  for 


our  Rightfu'  King."  Under  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  the  version  of  about  1746  might 
have  been  cited  for  its  mixture  of  pietj 
and  loyalty.  Under  "  lyart  "  (p.  417),  we 
may  note  that,  according  to  Chastolain,  the 
Burgundian  historian,  Jeanne  d'Arc  rode 
a  lyart  horse  when  taken  at  Compi^gne. 
It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  "  Scots  wha 
hae"  is  calqui  on 
"Helen  of  Kirk- 
connel  Lea," 
which,  for  DD- 
fathomable  rea- 
sons. Bums  de- 
spised. The 
Jacobite  "For  a' 
that"  is  a  good 
deal  more  pleas- 
ing to  some  Ustes 
than  Burns's 
ad  a  ptation. 
These  are  only 
afew  casual  notes 
on  a  remarkably 
interesting  set  of 
annotations.  Of 
course  the  editors 
are  not  (as  far  as 
their  book  shows) 
of  the  foolish 
opinion  that 
Burns's  fame  b 
lowered  by  doing 
precisely  what  he 
professed  to  do, 
to  be  editor, 
interpolator,  or 
"  diaskeuast "  of 
old  Scottish 
songs.  In  fact, 
SON,  MY  JO."  where  Burns 

avers  that  one  of 
his  best  verses,  "  Go,  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o' 
wine,"  "  is  old,"  the  editors  think  that  he 
only  had  a  faint  hint  from  an  old  quatrain. 
Do  not  let  us  be  more  Bumsian  than  Bums ! 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  knows  that 
Bums  deliberately  recast  old  ditties.  There 
's  no  new  discovery  in  thai;  nor  any  novelty 
n  tracing  Burns  to  his  known  predecessors 
in  verse.  The  novelty  lies  in  the  labour  and 
ngenuity  displayed  in  tracing  each  song 
to  its  lost  and  nameless  fountain-head. 


I  wauld  1  were  a  country  liLss 
AdiI  play  all  day  upon  itie  gras^ ; 
For  then  beneath  the  summer  sun 
The  houn  would  ne'er  be  dull  and  duo. 


IN      STRAWBERRY      TIME. 
By    H.    HESFORD. 


"T    OR'  bless  me!     Whatever 's  come 

J ^     o'er  them  theer  peas  "- " 

Old  Abraham  Wilkins  looked  first 
through  his  spectacles,  then  over  them. 
The  result  was  the  same,  so  he  removed 
them,  probably  in  the  hope  that  they 
deceived  him,  and  gazed  again,  with  a 
growing  look  of  disappointment,  at  a 
particular  spot  in  his  neat  and  well-kept 
garden. 

"Old"  Abe  Wilkins,  as  he  is  known 
for  miles  around,  owes  this  title  more  to 
the  fact  that  his  twenty- five -3*ear-o  Id 
nephew,  who  lives  with  him,  is  also  named 
Abraham  Wilkins  than  to  any  signs  of 
decrepitude.  With  the  removal  of  his 
spectacles  he  looks  what  he  is — a  well- 
preserved  specimen  of  hale  and  hearty 
manhood.  The  fact  that  he  has  retired 
from  active  business  perhaps  helps  the 
popular  delusion ;  but  there  is  a  youthful 
heart  in  Abe  Wilkins's  breast ;  his  step  is 
springy ;  his  face  is  smooth  and  clear ; 
and,  though  his  hair  is  white,  his  eyes  are 
bright,  and  his  age  is  but  fifty-one. 

"Well,  theer!  after  all  my  trouble"— 
and,  having  reached  the  peas  in  question, 
he  replaced  his  spectacles  and  ruefully 
looked  down  upon  a  scene  of  destruction. 

Lying  on  the  ground  at  his  feet  were 
scores  of  tiny  plants  whose  thin  white 
roots,  instead  of  being  well  hidden  in  the 
moist  rich  earth,  were  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun.  Here  and  there  a  swollen 
white  pea,  blanched  by  its  dajs  of  dark 
imprisonment  and  fat  with  the  milk  of 
Mother  Earth,  could  be  seen,  the  short 
green  shoot  just  sprung  from  a  cleft 
in  the  pea's  rotunditj',  now  bruised  or 
broken. 

"Just  as  them  American  Wonders  wasa 
comm'  up  too,"  Abe  muttered.  "  I  'd  give 
summat  to  know  who  did  it,"  he  added 
fiercely,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

Slowly  and  carefully  he  commenced 
to  examine  the  scattered  rows,  till  at  length 
his  eyes  fell  on  a  series  of  round,  shallow 
pits.     He  understood  it  all  in  a  moment. 

"  Chickins  I  drat  'em  !  "  was  all  he  said. 


and  quickly  he  returned  indoors  to  consult 
Abe  Wilkins  junior  and  crave  his  sympathy. 
Old  Abe  was  a  man  with  a  hobby, 
which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  worked  harder  for  pleasure  than  he 
had  ever  done  for  necessity.  Not  that  he 
was   bv   character  a    lazy  man.     On  the 


contrary,  he  was,  and  had  always  been, 
singularly  energetic ;  and  his  garden  was 
his  hobby,  which  is  at  least  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  energy. 

From  ten  to  four  at  his  builder's  yard 
in  Rillford,  before  he  transferred  its 
management  to  Abe  Wilkins  junior,  he 
could  always  have  been  found,  and  during 
those  hours  he  had  been  a  martyr  to 
business,  or  so  he  would  tell  you. 

His  operations  as  a  builder  had  been  on 
a  fairly  large  scale,  and  it  is  fariguing,  as 
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even'one  knows,  to  watch  other  men  do 
the  hard  work  while  one  sits  by  and  takes 
the  responsibility.  But  Abe  had  shaken  off 
the  shackles.  He  was  no  longer  a  slave. 
He  had  taken  No.  lo,  St.  Matthew's  Road, 
in  the  pretty  little  village  of  Torplesdon, 
four  miles  from  Rillford,  and  he  was  proud 
to  tell  his  intimates  in  the  only  "  classical " 
phrase  he  knew  that  he  was  taking  his 
**  oatum  cum  dignity."  He  was  not  now 
"  tied "  from  ten  to  four,  and  he  was 
supremely  happy.  He  was  resting.  He 
rose  at  six,  or  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and 
worked  in  his  half-acre  garden  till  the 
twilight  dimmed  and  night  came  on. 

He  dug  and  planted,  swept  and  toiled, 
till  not  a  yard  of  his  half-acre  was  left 
unattended.  Nevertheless,  Abe  was  rest- 
ing from  the  arduous  labours  of  the 
builder's  yard. 

He  had  been  tenant  of  No.  lo  since  the 
previous  December  quarter-day,  and  it  was 
now  early  April.  The  garden  was  a 
wilderness  when  he  took  it  in  hand,  but  the 
mild  winter  had  considerably  helped  him 
in  its  reclamation. 

The  half-acre  was  now  divided  into 
promising  patches  of  early  peas  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  **  early  kidneys  "  and 
**  magner  boneys,"  in  Abe's  vernacular. 
There  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  but 
there  was  also  an  absence  of  flowers. 
Everything  looked  as  straight  and  business- 
like as  the  grounds  of  a  market- gardener. 
What  infinite  pains  he  had  taken,  too, 
with  the  unfortunate  peas.  He  had  thought 
that  no  seed  in  Rillford  would  be  good 
enough,  so  he  paid  double  the  price  for 
the  same  kind  in  London.  He  wanted  to 
grow  **  good  stuff,"  as  he  put  it,  and  as 
the  delicate  green  points  first  cracked  the 
earth  and  then  pushed  through,  his  eyes 
gleamed  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and 
happy  anticipation  had  settled  on  his 
face. 

Now  this  smile  of  satisfaction  had  given 
place  to  an  expression  of  despair,  and 
anticipation  become  keen  disappointment, 
because,  forsooth !  a  neighbour  had  the 
bad  taste  to  keep  chickens. 

Nos.  9  and  lo,  St.  Matthew's  Road, 
were  exactly  alike  in  build — neat  little 
seven-roomed,  detached  houses,  covered 
with  ivy  at  the  back  and  sides,  while  the 
fronts,  in  all  save  the  late  autumn  and 
winter,  were  amply  clothed  in  the  beautiful 
clinging  Virginia  Creeper.  Here  the 
resemblance  ended,  for  the  garden  of 
No.  9  was  twice  as  large  as  Abe's  and 
boasted  not  a  single  vegetable.  The  acre 
was  devoted  to  fruit-  and  nut-trees, 
'^eath  whose  welcome  shade  grass  grew 


luxuriantly.  Down  the  centre  was  a  straight 
gravel  path ;  the  only  straightness  to  be 
found  there,  it  may  be  said,  for  round  the 
outside  boundaries  of  this  orchard  paradise 
ran  irregular  winding  paths  like  a  trailing 
golden  line  in  some  rich  green  fabric. 
Even  the  large  strawberry-bed  near  the 
house,  in  the  only  treeless  portion  of  the 
garden,  was  irregularly  planted.  It  was  a 
very  fine  strawberry- bed  nevertheless,  and 
was  the  only  outward  sign  of  careful  cultiva- 
tion in  the  whole  place.  Everything  seemed 
to  grow  and  flourish  as  Nature  wished.  The 
apple-trees  were  sturdy  and  wide- spreading, 
and  the  luxuriant  feathery  boughs  of  the 
filbert-trees,  towering  from  narrow  base  to 
swelling  apex,  bowed  and  nodded  with  a 
certain  graceful  stateliness  in  every  passing 
breeze. 

Round  two  sides  of  the  orchard  were 
thick,  high  privet  hedges,  interlaced  as 
summer-time  approached  with  trailing 
tendrils  of  the  wild  honeysuckle  and  the 
spiky  blackberry  bramble  ;  but  on  the  side 
dividing  Nos.  9  and  i  o  was  a  very  tall  well- 
grown  laurel  hedge,  evergreen,  smooth- 
leaved,  and  substantial.  The  solid  line  of 
this  latter  screen  was  broken  midway  by  a 
tall,  narrow  gate,  a  wooden  framework  with 
wire-netting  panels  which  formed  on  that 
side  the  middle  point  in  the  curving  bracket 
of  the  orchard  paths. 

In  the  privet  hedge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orchard  there  was  also  a  gate,  a  white 
wicket  gate,  opening  on  to  the  right  bank 
of  a  rippling  stream  which  wound  its  way 
through  Torplesdon  to  join  the  Thames. 

Abe  Wilkins  then  had  hurriedly  left 
his  scattered  pea-rows,  but  Jack,  his  fox- 
terrier  puppy,  remained  behmd. 

Down  the  centre  path  of  No.  9  on  this 
bright  and  mild  spring  morning  came  a 
woman.  Short  and  slim,  she  appeared 
almost  girlish  until  one  looked  closer,  and 
then  there  was  that  in  the  sweet  face  that 
betokened  the  woman  of  middle-age.  She 
was  clad  in  a  black  stuff*  gown  severely 
plain,  protected  in  front  by  a  large  white 
apron  which,  as  she  slowly  advanced, 
burdened  yet  balanced  -by  a  large  water- 
can  in  the  one  hand  and  a  pail  ol  warm 
steaming  poultr)'-food  in  the  other,  gave 
just  an  added  touch  of  homeliness  to  the 
prim  figure.  The  odour  of  the  morning 
feed,  a  savoury  compound  of  house-scraps 
and  meal,  seemed  to  reach  the  nostrils  of 
the  expectant  chickens  as  they  tramped 
ceaselessly  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  wire  partitions  of  their  enclosures. 

Lydia  Capper,  spinster,  loved  her  fowls, 
and  the  rearing  of  early  chicks  occupied 
the    whole   of  her  spare   time   with  the 
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exception  of  the  few  hours  she  devoted  to 
her  straivberrj'-bed. 

"Chick!  Chickl  Chick!  "  she  called  as 
she  reached  the  first  enclosure  with  the 
steaming  mess,  having  left  the  water-can 
at  the  head  of  the  path.  Frantic  were 
the  struggles  of  the  youthful  birds  as  they 
tried  to  squeeze  their  puny  bodies  through 
the  wire  meshes.  Quickly  Miss  Capper 
ran  her  eye  over  them,  a  slight  pause  as 


DOWN  THE  CENTRE  PATH   CAME  A   WOMAN. 

she  finished  counting  them.  "  Twenty- 
one,  that's  right,"  she  muttered,  and  a 
faint  sigh  of  relief  passed  through  her  lips. 
She  was  always  dreading  the  worst ;  she 
always  half  expected  to  find  some  of  her 
little  charges  gone,  and  the  same 
methodical  counting  and  the  same  sigh  of 
relief  occurred  a  dozen  times  a-day  at 
least. 

Lydia  Capper  had  lived  her  four-and- 
forly  years  in  and  about  Torplesdon,  and 
her  prim  little  figure  and  benevolent, 
smiling  face  were  known  to  everyone. 
Of  course,  Abe  Wilkins  knew  her,  and 
there  was  a  storj-  that  a  something  which 


had  kept  old  Abe  single  had  been  instru- 
mental in  making  Lydia  Capper  an  old 
maid.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  for  twenty  years, 
when,  much  to  Lydia's  confusion,  .\be 
Wilkins  had  the  audacity  to  become  her 
next-door  neighbour. 

The  silence  of  twenty  years  might  have 
then  been  broken  had  not  his  arrival  put 
Lydia  to  great  inconvenience, 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  had  been  cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  of  No.  lo  by  a 
low  laurel  hedge  during  its  last  tenant's 
occupation  and  let  to  Lydia  Capper  for 
her  fowl-runs,  and  hence  the  narrow  wire 
gate  in  the  dividing  hedge  of  Nos.  9  and 
10.  When,  however,  Abe  Wilkins  took 
No,  10,  he  insisted  on  having  his  full 
share  of  garden,  and  Lydia  was  compelled 
to  make  further  provision  for  her  birds  in 
her  own  orchard. 

"Abe  Wilkins  was  always  a  worritin' 
fellow,"  she  said  simply,  but  her  firmly 
pursed  lips  and  lowering  brows  indicated 
that  a  bad  time  was  in  store  for  Abe  at 
some  future  day. 

For  four  months  a  studied  silence  had 
been  maintained,  and  the  spirit  of  it  had 
infected  Lydia's  niece  Delia  and  Abe 
Wilkins  junior. 

There  was  no  parley  between  the 
opposing  camps.  Every  time  Lydia 
strolled  along  the  path  down  to  the  orchard 
she  cast  furtive  glances  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  laurel  hedge ;  an  expectant 
gleam  would  come  into  her  eyes,  and  then 
a  tiny  sigh  would  rise  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
sigh  of  relief  she  saved  for  her  chicks,  but 
one  in  which  a  soft  note  of  gentle  sorrow 
was  perceptible.  Abe  knew  it  not,  his 
early  peas  were  of  more  importance,  and 
he  had  not  seen  the  kindly  face  of  Lydia 
Capper  at  close  quarters  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

The  chicks  are  fed,  and  back  to  the 
garden  head  goes  Lydia  for  her  pail  of 
water.  Two  gleaming,  mischievous  eyes 
have  been  eagerly  *vatching  the  fluttering 
half-fledged  chicks  as  they  run  to  and  fro 
with  lumps  of  food  in  their  beaks.  The 
bare  pink  flesh  over  which  in  places  the 
feathers  have  not  yet  grown  has  excited 
the  appetite  of  Abe  Wilkins's  fox-terrier. 
In  making  their  excursions  among  Abe's 
peas  Lydia's  chicks  had  crept  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  wire  netting  which  ran 
along  the  laurel  hedge,  and  a  small  semi- 
circular gap  was  the  result.  Jack  had 
lain  quietly  in  the  laurel  hedge,  but  now, 
when  Lydia  moved  away,  he  pushed  his 
nose  through  the  little  gap.  His  head 
soon  came  through,  the  wire  yielded  still 
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further,  and,  with  a  few  vigorous  wriggles 
of  his  body,  he  left  No.  lo  and  was  tres- 
passing in  No.  9.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
flutter,  a  quick  scream,  and  the  fox-terrier 
returned  the  way  he  came,  but,  alas !  not 
alone.  There  are  now  but  twenty  chicks 
in  the  orchard  of  No.  9.  Lydia  Capper 
heard  the  commotion,  and,  with  eager 
haste,  hurried  down. 

"  Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty — 

twenty "      She    commenced    again: 

**  Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty — dear  heart 
alive,  one  *s  gone  ! "  she  said  ;  and  then 
she  saw  something  through  the  wire  gate 
that  made  her  tremble. 

**I  know'd  he'd  do  it,"  she  muttered 
emphatically,  and,  wringing  her  thin 
white  hands,  she  hurriedly  returned  to  her 
house,  calling  *'  Delia !  "  as  she  went. 

Abe  by  this  time  had  put  his  case  before 
his  nephew,  and  now  together  they  came 
out  to  view  the  damaged  peas. 

**  Three  rows  o'  American  Wonders 
an'  two  rows  o'  Nee  Plus  Ultra  clean 
spiled,"  he  was  saying  with  vehemence, 
for  about  the  tenth  time.  **  I  wouldn't 
a-minded  so  much,  but  1  've  ordered  a 
couple  o'  young  ducks  for  middle  o' 
June " — Abe  paused  for  a  moment  and 
then  went  on — ** an' what's  the  good  o* 
ducks  wi'out  early  peas  1  *d  like  to  know  ?  " 

There  was  a  fierceness  in  his  tone  as  he 
stopped  to  put  the  question.  Then  he 
marched  on  again  a  yard  or  two  in  advance 
of  his  nephew.  There  was  an  injured  air 
about  his  swinging  walk,  and  each  step  he 
took  bespoke  a  defiant  determination. 
"Theer,"  he  said,  as  having  reached  the 
spot  he  swung  round,  faced  Abe  junior, 
and  traced  with  his  pointed  finger  the 
ruined  pea-rows. 

"The  last  time  me  an'  Lydia  Capper 
spoke" — and  Old  Abe's  eyes  assumed  a 
distant  look  as  he  thus  mentally  peered 
into  the  past — **  we  had  words.  I  told  her 
my  mind  then,  an',  mark  my  words,  I  '11  tell 
her  again  when  I  sets  eyes  on  her." 

**  Mr.  Wilkins,"  came  a  soft,  sweet  voice, 
although  a  trifle  stern. 

Abe  started.  The  voice  might  have 
come  right  back  from  the  twenty  years  he 
had  just  thought  of.  His  look  of  defiance 
melted  like  snow  before  a  soft  south 
wind. 

Through  the  meshes  of  the  narrow  wire 
gate  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rosy  face  ; 
rosy,  be  it  said,  from  ill-restrained  anger. 

If  Lydia  Capper  had  but  known  it,  the 

excitement  she  was  labouring  under  had 

effaced  the  ravages  of  time.     Her  flashing 

eyes  and  inflamed  cheeks,  dilated  nostrils 

^rm-set  mouth,  were  those  of  sweet 


four-and-twenty  rather  than  those  of  an 
old  maid  of  four-and-forty.  Abe  looked 
and  looked  and  wondered,  and  the  early 
peas  were  forgotten. 

**  Sir,"  again  the  well-remembered  voice 
spoke  out,  **  do  you  know  that  your  dog 
has  killed  one  o'  my  chicks  ?  " 

Abe  could  not  realise  the  matter  now,  for 
he  was  looking  at  Lydia.  She  repeated  in 
a  sharper  tone  what  she  had  said. 

**Lor'  bless  me !"  he  mumbled.  "You 
don't  say  so.    Dear !  dear  me  !  " 

"  But  I  do  say  so,"  and  Lydia  Capper 
stamped  her  little  foot  on  the  gravel 
path,  "  and,  what 's  more,  I  '11  want 
compensation." 

Abe  W^ilkins  junior  in  after  days  could 
never  understand  what  spirit  moved  him, 
but  he  whispered  to  Abe  senior,  "  What 
about  the  peas.  Uncle  ?  " 

Old  Abe  heard  the  whisper ;  the  effect 
was  electrical. 

All  his  firmness  returned  when  he  was 
thus  reminded  of  his  own  loss,  but  he  did 
not  dare  to  look  in  Lydia's  direction  again. 
He  pulled  himself  up  straight,  and  Lydia 
had  a  clear  view  of  a  broad,  upright  back. 
"  Aye,  but  what  about  these  'ere  peas. 
Ma'am  ?  Your  chicks  has  gone  and 
demolitched  five  o'  the  best  rows  o' 
American  U Iters  and  Nee  Plu3  Wonders  as 
/  ever  clapped  eyes  on."  Abe  waited  a 
moment  for  the  news  to  strike  home. 
"  What  are  yer  going  to  do  about  /hem  ? 
That 's  what  /  want  to  know,"  he  blurted 
out  finally,  half  triumphantly. 

Lydia  Capper  was  taken  aback,  but  only 
for  a  moment. 

Women  are  seldom  without  a  ready 
retort. 

"  Ugh  !  peas  indeed  !  What  *s  peas 
compared  to  chicks.  I  give  you  warning, 
Abe  Wilkins,  I  won't  have  my  chicks 
worried  by  puppy- dogs  ;  if  you  must  keep 
nasty  dogs,  keep  a  St.  Bernard,  and  then 
there  '11  be  no  fear  of  him  getting  through 
my  netting,"  and  Lydia,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  turned  round  and  commenced  to 
walk  away. 

As  soon  as  the  haunting  face  had 
gone,  Abe,  with  increasing  wrath,  looked 
round  at  the  retreating  figure.  **  An'  if 
you  want  to  keep  birds,  keep  canaries  in  a 
cage,  Lydia  Capper,"  he  shouted,  and 
then,  with  swinging  arms  and  shaking 
head,  he  hurried  indoors  to  No.  10. 
«  «  «  « 

The  situation  had  its  humorous  side  for 
the  two  persons  left  behind.  The 
smothered  merriment  of  Delia  found  an 
increased  echo  in  the  deep  guffaw  of  Abe 
Wilkins  junior. 
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The  ice  was  broken,  anil,  gaily  chatting 
over  the  terrible  mishaps  to  peas  and 
chicks,  they  proceeded  together  to  stop  the 
gap  in  the  netting  to  prevent  further 
mischief. 

Abe  junior  had  been  prepared  to  support 
bis  uncle's  case,  but  Delia  Capper,  staunch 


lived  neighbour  to  a  lady  who  kept 
chickens.  Delia,  as  is  wont  with  woman- 
kind, thought  (since  he  agreed  with  her) 
that  he  was  a  really  wise  man  and  a  ver}' 
charming  gentleman. 

Slowly  they  paced  beneath  the   half- 
clad  trees,  and   Delia's  opinion  of  Ab«; 


and  loyal  to  Aunt  Lydia,  put  the  matter 
before  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  wavered. 

It  was  not  that  he  was  really  treacherous 
to  his  uncle,  but  that  the  sweet  face  and 
laughing  eyes  of  Delia  Capper  were 
iraesistible. 

He  found  himself  saying  to  Delia,  as 
she  showed  him  first  the  chicken-pens  and 
then  round  the  shady  walks  of  Lydia's 
orchard,  that  no  man  had  really  anv 
business  to  grow  peas  or  keep  dogs  who 


junior  was  becoming  a  more  favourable 
one  every  minute.  They  had  reached  the 
little  wicket-gate  on  the  river-bank.  Abe 
stopped  and  reflecied  for  a  moment, 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  gate  hke  this  .it 
No.  10,  Jliss  Capper,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shi.uld 
walk  to  and  from  Rillford  by  the  river- 
bank  if  we  had," 

"  But  you  can  come  this "      Delia 

paused,  in  evident  fear  that  she  had  said 
too  much. 
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**  Ah !  thanks.  I  leave  Rillford  every 
day  about  four,  and,  coming  the  river  way, 
I  should  reach  here  by  five  ;  if  I  might 
use  this  ?  "  and,  placing  one  hand  on  the 
gate,  he  looked  at  her  with  eager  inquiry 
in  his  eyes. 

**  Five  o'clock,"  she  murmured,  as  if 
committing  the  time  to  memory.  "  Every 
evening  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  slight  pause. 

Abe  nodded,  and  there  was  just  a 
suspicion  of  a  smile  about  his  lips. 

**  I  will  use  it  now,"  he  said,  and, 
opening  the  little  gate,  he  stepped  out  on 
to  the  river-bank,  raised  his  hat,  wished 
her  a  cheer}-  "  Good  morning,"  and  strode 
off  to  Rillford. 

"  Five  o'clock,"  Delia  softly  said,  as 
she  watched  his  manly  figure  till  a  bend 
in  the  river  obscured  him  from  view. 

"  I  must  leave  sharp  at  four  to  be  there 
at  five,"  Abe  said  to  himself,  thinking  as 
he  walked  of  the  sweet  face  he  had  just 
left ;  and  thus  an  appointment  was  made 
that  both  would  be  sure  to  keep. 

Old  Abe,  at  No.  lo,  and  Lydia  Capper, 
at  No.  9,  had  both  cooled  down  con- 
siderably. 

"Who'd  'a'  thought  Lydia  Capper 
would  'a'  bin  as  nice-looking  to-day  as 
she  was  twenty  years  ago  ?  "  said  Abe  to 
himself.  He  was  looking  through  his 
kitchen -window,  and  he  saw  his  fox-terrier 
tearing  at  what  he  knew  to  be  all  that  was 
left  of  Lydia's  ill-fated  chick.  "  I  always 
said  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  these  *ere 
parts."  Then  he  stopped,  and  gave  his 
thoughts  free  rein.  **  That  theer  pup  o* 
mine  had  no  cause  to  go  and  kill  her 
chick."  Again  a  look  of  determination 
came  on  his  face.  "  Drat  it !  I  '11  go  and 
apologise,"  and,  with  bent  head  and  back, 
he  shuffled  down  to  the  narrow  wire 
gate. 

**  Keep  canaries,  indeed  1 "  said  Lydia 
Capper  in  her  own  little  room.  There 
would  have  been  an  indignant  flash  in 
her  eyes  had  not  the  tears  of  vexation 
quenched  it. 

**  P  'raps  he  didn't  mean  it ;  he  always 
was  a  bit  hasty,"  and  so  she  began  to  make 
excuses  for  Abe.  Presently  she  went  to 
an  old  bureau,  unlocked  it,  and  took  out  of 
a  little  drawer  a  faded  photograph. 

"  He 's  not  much  altered,"  she  muttered. 
"  He  's  a  fine  man  for  fifty,"  and  the  ever- 
ready  sigh  came  forth.  **  He  must  have 
worked  very  hard  to  get  them  peas  so 
forrard,"  she  argued  to  herself,  after  a  long 
look  at  the  photograph. 

Slowly   her   firmness  was    giving   way; 
there  was  no  pucker  in  her  lips  now,  there 
relenting  droop  of  the  lower  one. 


*'  After  all,  my  chicks  had  no  right  in 
Abe  Wilkins's  garden,  that 's  a  sure  thing," 
she  said,  as  she  walked  to  the  window  over- 
looking No.  10.  "I  think  I 'd  better  go 
and  tell  him  so."  There  came  a  soft  light 
in  the  kindly  eyes,  and  there  was  even  a 
smoothness  in  her  walk  as  she  glided 
swiftly  back  to  her  chicken-pens. 

Abe  and  Lydia  reached  ihe  wire  gate  at 
the  same  moment. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  A  few 
words  were  said ;  in  themselves  not  much, 
it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  remove  all 
rancour.  Two  hearts  that  had  been  like 
leaden  weights  were  now  as  light  as 
feathers.  Abe  Wilkins  busily  commenced 
to  rearrange  the  scattered  pea-rows,  and 
as  he  worked  he  whistled  as  he  had  not 
whistled  for  many  a  day. 

Lydia  Capper  was  stooping  over  her 
strawberry-bed. 

She  smiled,  though  her  eyes  were  dim, 
as  the  piping  strain  of  her  favourite  song, 
**  Barbara  Allen,"  with  many  a  variation  of 
Abe's  own,  floated  to  her  from  the  garden 
of  No.  10. 

Abe  junior  and  Delia  knew  not  that  the 
rift  was  mended. 

"  Uncle  Abe  is  a  man  as  never  gives 
in,"  Abe  junior  said  that  same  evening  at 
a  quarter  to  five^  as  he  and  Delia  were 
strolling  beneath  the  bloom-laden  pear- 
trees.  Delia  sighed  as  she  stopped  to 
brush  from  her  shoulders  a  shower  of  pear- 
bloom  petals  which  the  evening  breeze 
had  scattered.  Within  her  heart  a  new 
something  had  burst  into  bloom,  and  the 
squall  that  raged  between  Nos.  9  and  10 
threatened  to  scatter  that  blossom  before 
the  fruit  was  set. 

"Aunt  Lydia  never  did  like  men,"  she 
said  regretfully. 

There  was  something  in  the  situation 
which  was  truly  distressing  to  both  Delia 
and  Abe  junior,  and,  though  they 
continued  to  find  much  pleasure  in  each 
other's  company,  they  did  not  wish  it 
known  to  their  respective  guardians — at 
least,  not  just  yet. 

The  pear-trees  had  lost  their  snow-white 
stars,  and  now  the  apple-trees  were  gay 
with  their  pink-and-white  tokens  of  future 
fruit.  The  days  were  lengthening,  and 
Abe  Wilkins  junior  reached  the  tea-table 
at  No.  10  later  and  later  every  evening. 
The  lengthening  days  were  not  responsible 
for  this,  nor  could  the  blame  be  laid  on 
the  Rillford  business,  for  he  was  never  late 
at  Lydia's  wicket-gate. 

Old  Abe  had  noticed  that  tea-time  had 
slipped  from  five  o'clock  to  six,  and  then 
to  half-past  six.     There  was  a  time  when 
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this  would  have  much  annoyed  him,  but 
Lydia  Capper,  he  had  noticed,  was  always 
near  the  wire  gate  at  five  o'clock,  and  he 
immediately  blessed  his  nephew  for  his 
imagined  business  zeal. 

Lydia  Capper,  too,  was  left  much  to 
herself  at  the  same  hour,  for  Delia  was 
always  mysteriously  absent  at  five  o'clock. 
Lydia  thought  not  of  asking  questions ; 
she  found  the  little  chat  with  Abe  Wilkins 
every  afternoon  her  greatest  pleasure,  and 


she  would  not  for  anything  have  liked  her 
niece  to  know  of  her  surrender. 

So  time  marched  on,  till  one  eventful 
evening  Abe  Wilkins  junior  declared  with 
halting  words  his  love  to  Delia  Capper, 
and  Delia's  eyes  spoke  volumes,  though 
her  lips  said  naught.  Near  the  murmuring 
stream  the  lovers  stood ;  above  them, 
now  close,  now  like  a  distant  echo,  sounded 
the  liquid  call  of  the  cuckoo  ;  wafted  by 
evening  winds,  the  sweet  perfume  of 
orchards  filled  the  air  about  them,  while 
out  to  the  west,  below  a  purple  horizon, 
the  sun  had  dipped.  The  warm  yellow 
afterglow,  springing  from  that  shining 
centre  where  the  sun  had  simk,  touched 


everything  with  a  tinge  of  gold,  and  the 
masses  of  grey  clouds  that  filled  the  east 
were  gay  with  roseate  fringes. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  all  was 

bright  to  Abe  and  Delia,  but,  as  the  light 

died  out  and  the  tumbling  masses  of  dark 

grey  and  purple  deepened  and  stretched 

from  cast  to  west,  from  north  to  south,  a 

change,  too,  came  over  their  happiness. 

The  shadow  of  the  feud  between  Abe's 

uncle  and  Delia's  aunt  fell  upon  them,  and 

yellow  and  gold  were  lost  in 

murky  grey. 

.'■yr-'"  ><  "Delia,'    Abe  said    as    he 

held  her  hand  in  his,  "  I  don't 

see    why    their    httlc     quarrel 

should  affect  us  ;    besides,"  he 

went  on,  "  they  '11  be  friends 

again  soon." 

"Never,"  said  Delia  sadly; 
and  then  she  told  him  how 
twenty  years  before  Abe  Wilkins 
and  Lydia  Capper  had  been 
lovers ;  a  simple  quarrel,  much 
bitterness,  and  then  a  drifting 
far  apart. 

The  tender  side  of  Lydia's 
memory  had  been  kept  from 
Delia,  and  therefore  she  could 
only  tell  Abe.  that  her  aunt's 
feeling  towards  his  uncle  was 
one  of  undying  enmity. 

"No,"  Delia  said  decisively, 
"  we  must  not  tell  them  just 
yet,  Abe." 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  perhaps  an  opportunity 
may  come,"  and,  kissing  her 
on  the  lips,  they  parted  at  the 
wire  gate. 

Abe  senior  had  groVn  tired 
of  waiting,  and  he  had  just  had 
his  tea  alone.     He  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  inclined  to  tax 
■UT.  his    nephew    with   his    delay. 

He  was  hoping  that,  if  he  gave 
the  latter  a  free  hand,  he  would  stay  out 
even  later,  for  he  had  weighty  matters  to 
talk  about  yet  to  Lydia  Capper.  What 
he  wanted  to  say  he  felt  sure  would  take 
"alot  of  saying,"  as  he  put  it.  He  had 
had  an  experience  of  a  similar  kind  when 
time  for  him  and  Lydia  Capper  was  much 
younger, 

"  A  very  fine  evening,  lad,"  he  said  as 
Abe  junior  came  in. 

Abe  junior  thought  this  hut  the  prelude 
to  a  few  inquiries. 

"  Yes,    uncle,"    he    said,    "  I  've    been 
admiring  a  lovely  sunset." 

"  That 's  right,     I  used  to  like  sunsets 
an'  sichlike  when  I  walked  out  wi' " 
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Old  Abe  coughed  vigorously  behind  his 
hand.     He  was  forgetting  himself. 

**  I  find  it  don't  do  my  rheumatics  much 
^ood  to  stop  out  to  look  at  sunsets,"  he 
resumed  awkwardly;  **  but  you  get  a  good 
look  at  *em  while  you  *re  young  ;  and  look 
here,  lad,"  he  added,  as  if  an  after- 
thought, **you  needn't  huvTy  home  on  my 
account." 

Abe  senior  looked  away  from  Abe  junior 
lest  the  latter  should  meet  his  eye  and 
read  there  that  there  was  a  motive  for  the 
seeming  unselfishness. 

Abe  junior  was  thinking  what  was  best 
to  be  said,  but  he  hadn't  time  to  say  it. 

**  We'll  have  tea  at  seven  from  to-night. 
What  do  you  say,  lad  ?  " 

"  Two  hours  with  Delia,"  thought  Abe 
junior,  and  he  nodded  assent.  "  Fhat  '11 
give  me  a  good  two  hours  to  say  what  I 
want  to  say  to  Lydia  Capper,"  said  Abe 
senior  to  himself. 

Lydia  Capper  was  spending  much  time 
over  her  strawberr>'-bed.  The  bloom  had 
come  and  gone,  and  the  cones  of  greeny- 
white  fruit  were  rapidly  swelling.  Now 
was  the  time  to  surround  the  plants  with 
clean,  short  straw,  and  Abe  Wilkins  senior 
became  a  willing  helper — when  no  one 
was  near  to  Bee  but  Lydia. 

As  the  strawberries  ripened  so  Abe's 
plans  matured. 

Day  by  day  to  himself  he  went  over  the 
speech  he  meant  to  make,  but  somehow 
evening  after  evening  slipped  by  and  the 
words  were  left  unsaid. 

Lydia  Capper  was  growing  impatient. 

The  ripening  fruit,  varying  in  tint  from 
rosy  pink  to  deepest  scarlet,  began  to  gleam 
beneath  the  dark-green  leaves,  and  one 
afternoon  Lydia  Capper  thought  she  had 
better  take  the  lead.  Her  milkman  left  by 
order  a  pint  of  thick  fresh  cream  at  No.  9. 
At  five  o'clock  that  same  afternoon,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  table  placed  just 
within  the  orchard,  beneath  the  boughs  of 
a  wide- spreading  apple-tree,  sat  Abe 
Wilkins  senior  and  Lydia.  There  was  a 
brilliant  heap  of  rich,  ripe  strawberries  on 
a  green  cabbage-leaf  between  them,  and 
sugar  and  cream  were  close  at  hand. 

•*  Help  yourself,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  said 
Lydia. 

**  Thank  you.  Miss  Capper,"  replied 
Abe,  his  eyes  looking  on  the  ground. 

There  was  a  formality  about  these 
speeches  that  had  not  been  usual  with 
them  lately.  Abe  hesitated  ;  his  face  took 
on  the  hue  of  the  ripe  fruit.  He  was 
trying  to  think  of  his  elaborate  speech  ;  it 
was  a  painful  effort,  and  there  was  no 
result. 


'*  Do  help  yourself,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  came 
again  persuasively  from  Lydia,  and  her 
thin  white  hands  lying  on  the  table  toyed 
with  the  sugar-sifter.  Slowly  Abe  stretched 
out  one  fat  brown  hand ;  it  reached  the 
cabbage- leaf  and  strawberr}'  pile,  but  did 
not  stop  there. 

**  Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  stammered, 
and  there  was  an  immediate  total  eclipse 
of  Lydia's  two  white  hands  as  Abe's  brown 
paw  fell  lightly  on  them.  Lydia's  lips 
quivered,  but  her  hands  remained  steady. 
There  was  no  repulse,  and  Abe  grew 
bolder.  Slowly  with  his  disengaged  hand 
he  edged  his  chair  round  till  he  touched 
shoulders  with  Lydia. 

"Liddy,"  he  said,  "we've  lost  twenty 
years ;  let 's  make  the  best  o*  what  we  've 
got  left."  Lydia  withdrew  one  hand  from 
where  it  had  been  captive. 

"  Yes,  Abe,"  she  softly  said,  and  the 
free  hand  closed  with  a  gentle  pressure  on 
the  brown  back  of  that  which  had  lately 
kept  it  prisoner. 

The  happiness,  now  it  had  come,  was 
too  much  for  h^r. 

Her  eyes  filled  and  then  overflowed 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  to  hide  her  emotion 
her  face  fell  forward  on  Abe's  breast.  Abe 
found  he  had  an  arm  which  was  doing 
nothing,  so  he  placed  it  gently  round  her 
and  pressed  her  more  closely  to  him. 

Abe  Wilkins  junior  and  Delia,  walking 
as  only  lovers  walk,  in  the  remotest  part  of 
Aunt  Lydia's  orchard,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  transpiring  elsewhere ;  they  were 
in  a  world  of  their  own.  Again  the  shadow 
of  the  expected  opposition  of  their 
guardians  was  with  them.  Carefully  they 
discussed  what  they  should  do,  and  at  last 
they  agreed  that  together  they  would  go 
first  to  Lydia  and  tell  the  truth  and  then 
to  Uncle  Abe. 

**  Delia,  it 's  a  pity  you  're  Miss  Capper's 
niece,"  Abe  said. 

**  I  wish  you  had  any  other  uncle  but 
Mr.  Wilkins,"  ruefully  replied  Delia. 

But  the  plan  was  adopted,  and  together, 
hand  in  hand,  with  many  misgivings,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  straight  centre 
path. 

Softly  chattering,  their  heads  were  bent 
together  as  they  walked,  till,  half-way  up 
the  path,  Abe  chanced  to  look  up.  He 
gripped  Delia's  hand  tightly  in  his 
excitement,  and  abruptly  stopped. 

**  Look,  Delia,  look  !  "  he  whispered 
eagerly. 

Abe  Wilkins  senior,  with  one  arm 
round  Lydia  Capper's  waist,  was  holding 
a  strawberry  over  her  upturned,  laughing 
mouth ;    quickly   it   disappeared,   and,  as 
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Abe  flung  away  the  stalk,  he  put  this  arm 
also,  now  disengaged,  around  her,  and 
kissed  the  lips  which  had  just  closed  over 
the  luscious  fruit. 

Softly  Abe  junior  and  Delia  turned  on 
their  heels,  and,  with   the   love-hg-ht  in 


leai-es  were  falling  and  the  golden  fruit 
of  the  orange-pippin  grew  riper  day  by 
day,  two  tenancies  expired  in  St.  Matthew's 
Road,  and  two  new  ones  took  their  place. 
Not  a  single  day's  rent  was  lost  to  the 
landlord,    and     no    furniture-vans    were 


\i;'V, 
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iheir  eyes  now  unclouded,  and  happy, 
heating  hearts,  they  stra}'ed  again  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  .'iunt  Lydia's 
orchard. 

And  in  the  autumn,  when  the  live  green 
husk  of  the  filbert-nut  had  turned  shrivelled  ■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  junior  were  at  home 
and  a  russc-t  brown,  when  the  apple-tree      friends  at  No.  lo. 


necessary.  Abe  Wit  kins  senior  had 
removed  his  personal  belongings  from 
No.  10  in  a  hat-box,  an<l  was  now 
responsible  for  the  rent  of  No.  g  and  the 
debts  of  his  wife,  nk  Lydia  Capper,  while 


AMARANTH  A,  THAT 
:  WOULD  DISHEVEL 
R    HAIR    ®      ®       ® 

inaraniha,  sweet   and   fair, 
,n,  braid  no  more   that  &kining  hair! 
is  my  curious    hand    or  eye 
ovennf    round     tbee,  lei'  \i  Fly. 

i\  \i  Fiy  as  unconFmed 
9  iFb  calm   ravJsher,  FIm    wind^ 
/boKatbleFF  bis  darli'n^,   ^b'E^sr, 
1  v^anton     otar    fb&l'    apicy  nesr. 


/•ry  tress  must  be  conFessed 
ut  neatly  tangled  af  Ibe  best, 
ike  a  clue  of  tfolden  tbt^ad 
ost  exceilenny    ravelled. 

)   not  then  wind   up  tbs^   ligbt 

ribands,  and  o*»rcloud  in  ni^Kt, 
ke   the  sun    m's  early    ray, 
jt   shake    your  bead  and  scatter  6»f. 


"  ffbcir  -Koyal  ■bf(ibiics8C3  tbe  ©ucbess  ol  *ent  anO  princess  Ulctotfa." 
from  a  drawlno  b?  0co.  Halter.  /IS.S.S.X. 
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VICTORIA  BY  THE  GRACE  OF 
GOD  :  There  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting a  very  young  girl  in  a  night-gown 
and  shawl,  with  her  hair  hanging  on  her 
shoulders,  roused  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
two  imposing-looking  messengers,  one  of 

whom  is  submissively  kneeling  at 
1837    her  feet.    It  is  her  Majesty  the 

Queen  receiving  from  Archbishop 
Howley  and  Lord  Chamberlain  Conyngham 
at  Kensington  Palace  the  news  of  William 
the  Fourth's  death  and  of  her  own  ac- 
cession on  the  morning  of  June  20,  1837. 
The  bearers  of  these  tidings,  who  were 
thus  privileged  to  break  upon  the  slumbers 
of  their  new  Sovereign,  were  not  more 
impressed  by  this  apparition  of  youth, 
innocence,  and  royal  dignity  than  were 
the  thousands  who  assembled  outside 
St.  James's  Palace  to  hear  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  new  reign,  and  who 
cheered  and  wept  with  sympathy  when 
she  stood  at  the  window  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  her  face  streaming  with  tears. 
Till  then  little  was  known  of  the  young 
Queen.  Her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
was  dead.  Her  mother,  who  had  brought 
her  up  in  strict  seclusion,  had  held  aloof 
from  the  Courts  of  George  IV.  and 
William.  There  were  rare  glimpses  of 
the  future  Queen  in  her  childhood.  A 
sketch  taken  at  Brighton  shows  us  a 
demure  little  figure  in  a  sun-hat,  pursuing 
her  way  through  a  curious  and  deferential 
crowd,  while  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with 
an  air  of  stately  consciousness,  walks  close 
behind.     Portraits  of  Princess  Victoria  at 
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all  ages  are  legion  ;  but  her  Majesty's 
lieges  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  this  girl  of 
eighteen  who  came  out  of  seclusion  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  the  Empire.  But  the 
hearts  of  the  people  warmed  to  her  at 
once.  For  the  second  time  since  the 
spacious  days  of  Elizabeth,  England  was 
ruled  by  a  woman.  Queen  Anne  left  no 
personal  impress  on  our  history.  Little  is 
known  or  thought  of  her  beyond  the  pro- 
verbial assurance  that  she  is  dead.  But 
Queen  Victoria  was  destined  to  be,  in 
Macaulay's  eloquent  words,  "a  gentler, 
wiser,  happier  Elizabeth,"  the  noblest 
of  constitutional  monarchs,  who  has 
shown  that  "  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are 
the  means  and  not  the  end  of  govern- 
ment." In  1837  these  great  things  were 
not  foreseen ;  but  there  was  an  instant 
attachment,  deep  and  universal,  to  this 
youthful  heiress  of  the  pride  and  power 
of  Britain  ;  and  even  the  turbulent 
O'Connell  was  moved  to  a  passionate 
outburst  of  chivalrous  devotion. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  reign  were 
pregnant  with  great  issues.  A  rebellion 
in  Canada,  ended  by  the  wisdom  of  Lord 
Durham,  little  appreciated  at  the  time,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  loyal  and  peaceful 
Dominion  we  know  to-day.  Under  these 
somewhat  unpromising  conditions  began 
the  real  self-government  of  tjie  Colonies. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  new  Poor  Law,  a 
law  which  was  to  have  many  developments, 
brought  discontent  to  a  head  in  the  shape 
of  the  Chartist  agitation,  which  lasted  ten 
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years  more,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to 
some   timid   minds   like  a  threat   of  the 

French  Terror.  To-day  the  Chartists 
appear  moderate  reformers  who  demanded 
reasonable  things  Uke  the  ballot.    In  1838 


steam    conquered   the   Atlar 


of  royal  marriages  is  a  good  deal  more 
chequered  than  the  connubial  chronicle 
of  average  men  and  women.  Crowned 
heads  marrj-,  as  a  rule,  for  reasons  of 
State.     In   her  Majesty's  case,  the  State 


completion  of  the  London  and  Bir 
ham  railway  e.fcitcd  Brougham's  contempt 
for  lunatics  who  wanted  to  travel  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  achieved  the  triumph  of  what  Sydney 
Smith  called  the  "  nonsensical  penny  post 
scheme,"  long  opposed  by  the  official 
authorities  on  the 


and    the    '  reasons  resolved   themselves  into  perfect 


that 


npt 


ground 

would 

people 

more  letters  and 

so   increase    the 

revenue.     The 


resign; 


of 


Lord  Melbourne, 
the  Queen's  first 
Prime  Minister, 
to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached, 
brought  a  bout  the 
famous  Bed- 
chamber Plot, 
supposed  to  have 
been  organised 
by  the  Whigs  for 
the  purpose  of 
keeping  Whig 
ladies  in  the  im- 
mediate scrviceof 
her  Majesty,  to 
the  exclusion  of 
Tory    ladies, 

whose  political  friends  had  come  into 
office.  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber  come 
and  go  now  without  any  more  com- 
motion than  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers; but  in  1839  the  kingdom  was 
shaken  by  the  wrath  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
the  sinister  cunning  of  feminine  Whiggcry. 

"  Albert  has  completely  won  my 
1 840     heart,  and  everything  was  settled 

between  us  this  morning."  Such 
was  her  Majesty's  simple  announcement  to 
Bacon  Stockmarof  the  greatest  happiness  of 
her  life,  the  betrothal  to  her  cousin.  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha.  The  history 


THE  Ql'El 


felicity ;  her  wedded  life  became  a  type  and 
exemplar  of  domestic  peace ;  the  dignity 
of  the  Sovereign  was  graced  by  the  joys  of 
a  wife  and  mother  in  a  union— all  too  brief, 
alas!— which  did  more  to  strengthen  the 
monarchy   in    this    country   than    all   the 
traditions  of  our  Kings.      It  is  no  light 
matter  to  be  the 
uncrowned    con- 
sort of  the  Queen 
of  England.   The 
title     of     Prince 
Consort,    indeed, 
was  not  accorded 
to  Prince  Albert 
till   1857,  and  he 
had  at  all  times 
to  contend  with 
difficulties,       ha- 
rassing 10  a  sin- 
cere and  sensitive 
nature,    and    fo- 
mented    by     the 
perverse     mis- 
understanding 
with    which    the 
English      people 
will      sometimes 
regard  aforeigner. 
His  position  was 
prejudiced  at  the 
'"kent"  ^''"■*'"*'  outset     by     the 

blunder  which 
omitted  a  statement  of  his  Protestant- 
ism from  the  customary  Parliamentary 
declaration.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
absurd  suspicion  that  a  Prince  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Protestant  houses  in  Europe 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  in  disguise.  Equally 
absurd  was  the  opinion  which  survived 
him,  and  took  portentous  shape  in  solemn 
pamphlets,  that  he  hati  designs  against 
the  Constitution,  and  meditated  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Cro«ii.  His 
adviser,  Baron  Stockmar,  did  not  always 
grasp_  the  spirit  of  our  Constitutional 
practice;    but  a  more  loj'al  and  devoted 
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ally  than  Prince  Albert  of  our  system  of 
Parliamentary  government  and  Ministerial 
responsibility  never  lived.    It  is  impossible 
for  even  tbe  most  captious  critic  to  show 
now,  or  even  to  suggest,  that  the  Queen 
by  the   Prince's  advice  ever  made  a  false 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative.     Prince  Albert  took  a  strenuous 
interest  in  education  and  industrial  pro- 
gress.    It  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
his   efforts    that  the    military   authorities 
suppressed  duelling  in  the  British  Army 
by  a  proviso  in  the  Articles  of  War,  which 
enjoined  apology  instead  of  bloodshed  as 
the  settlement  of  quarrels.     The  Prince's 
grandson     at 
Berlin  would  do 
well    to     study 
that  precedent. 
The    Queen 
was  married  on 
Feb.    10,    1840. 
On  June    10  in 
the    same    year 
her  life  was  at- 
tempted on  Con- 
stitution Hill  by 
Edward  O.xford, 
a  lunatic.     Two 
years    later,   on 
the   same    spot, 
she  was  fired  at 
byJohnFrancis, 
who  was  trans-  the  queen  at  t 

ported.      Soon  E^i-raltdiy  T.    W^lm 

afterwards     a  '^'"'""'' 

wretched  creature,  named  Bean,  aimed  a 
pistol  at  her.  Constitution  Hill  was  the  scene 
of  a  similar  attempt  in  I S49.  In  1850  the 
Queen  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a  slick, 
and  iniS;!  Arthur  O'Connor's  pisto!  caused 
a  momentary  alarm.  In  none  of  these 
cases  was  the  death  penalty  inflicted  on 
the  criminal,  a  wise  leniency  originally 
prompted  by  Prince  Albert. 

The    year    1841    witnessed 
1841-45     *h^    '''■s'    performances    of 

England  and  France  in 
conjunction  on  behalf  of  the  "integrity" 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  attempt  of 
Mehemet  AH  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the 
Sultan  was  defeated  by  the  allied  Powers. 
In  1843  we  were  at  war  with  China  on  the 


much  vexed  question  of  the  opium  trade. 
The  same  year  saw  the  murder  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macnaghten  at  Cabul  and  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  British   forces, 
of  which  only  one  survivor,  Dr  Brydon, 
reached   Jellalabad.      In    1845    Sir  John 
Franklin's    expedition    perished     in     the 
Arctic  ice.    At  home  began  the  Tractarian 
movement,  designed  to  put  new  life  into 
the    Church    of  England.     By  this  grace 
Newman  and  Manning  were  led  into  the 
Roman  fold,  and  Dr.  Puscy  founded  a  sect 
which  has  given  a  faint  historic  flavour  to 
his   name.     Scotland  found   herself  pos- 
sessed   of    another    religious    denomina- 
tion, called  the 
Free  Church. 
O'Connell    and 
the  Irish  Repeal 
agitation     came 
to  grief  together, 
and   the  "  Lib- 
erator "  lost  his 
popularity  byre- 
fusing  to  make . 
war    on    the 
British  Govern- 
ment.     Lord 
Shaftesbury, 
then     Lord 
Ashley,  initiated 
the     ben  eli  cent 
legislat  ion 
HE  AGE  OP  NINE.  which    will    al- 

''sl^ti  ° '"""''"'' ''^  ways    be    asso- 

ciated with  his 
memory  by  putting  an  end  to  the  labour 
of  women  and  children  in  mines,  and 
limiting  their  hours  of  toil  in  factories. 
The  Factory  Acts  measured  a  long  stride 
in  the  policy  which  has  since  extended 
enormously  the  intervention  of  the  State 
in  what  used  to  be  considered  the  private 
affairs  of  citizens.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
opposed  by  politicians  who  contended 
that  his  schemes  were  hostile  to  political 
economy  and  freedom  of  contract,  both  of 
which  doctrines  have  since  been  modified 
to  an  extent  which  he  never  contemplated. 
This  eventful  year  brought  the 
1846  revolution  of  our  commercial 
system,  which,  by  substituting 
Free  Trade  for  Protection,  abolished  the 
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Com  Laws  and  gave  a  prodigious  impulse 

to   our    manufactures.      Sir   Robert   Peel 

was  converted   to    Free   Trade   partly  by 

economics,    partly    by    the     pressure    of 

famine   in   Ireland,  where  the   failure  of 

the  potato  crop  created  universal  miserj-. 

This  change  of  policy  rent  the  Tory  party 

in  twain,  and  made  Mr.  Disraeli  the  leader 

of  the  section  which  bitterly  condemned 

what  was  then  regarded  as  Peel's  treason 

to    the    principles   of   a    lifetime.     The 

personal  triumph  of  Free  Trade  belonged 

chiefly    to    Richard    Cobden    and    John 

Bright,  who  had  made  the  Anti-Com-Law 

League  the  most  successful  instrument  of 

popular  agitation  which  the  countr>'  had 

seen.     The   Protectionists  were  avenged  , 

when  Peel  was  thrown  out  by  a  dexterous 

manoeuvre    on    an    Irish    Coercion    Bill. 

This  ended  that  great  Minister's  career. 

He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  on 

Constitution  Hill— that  ominous  place  for 


/■■•<,m  »  D>avfs  *j-  ?.  K.  Hiri 


Sovereigns  and  statesmen — at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  an  age  which,  judged  by  the 
busy  longevity  of  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, is  comparative  youth. 

The  revolution  which  over- 
1848-51  turned  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848  had  sonorous  echoes 
all  over  Europe.  In  London  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  made  military  preparations 
to  resist  a  Chartist  rabble  led  by  Feargus 
O'Connor.  The  rabble  melted  away  with- 
out fighting,  and  Feargus  ended  his  days  as 
a  harmless  madman,  who  might  sometimes 
be  seen,  "a  white  -  haired  giant  with 
vacuous  eyes,"  toying  like  a  child  with  the 
flowers  in  Covent  Garden  IMarkct.  During 
the  crisis  many  citizens  were  sworn  as 
special  constables.  Amongst  these  was 
Louis  Napoleon,  then  an  exile  in  London, 
and  generally  regarded  as  a  moon-struck 
dreamer.  An  Irish  rising,  headed  by 
Smith  O'Brien,  proved  to  be  the  last  spurt 
of  active  rebellion  in  Ireland,  though 
troubles  much  graver  than  actual  insur- 
rection were  brewing  in  that  unfortunate 
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countiy.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  managed 
foreign  affairs  with  a  high  hand,  undertook 
the  coercion  of  Greece  for  the  benefit  of 
one  Don  Pacifico,  a  British  subject,  though 
a  Portuguese  Jew,  whose  house  at  Athens 
was  destroyed  in  a  popular  tumult.  The 
Portuguese  Jew  demanded  compensation 
to  the  tune  of  over  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  British  subject  was  backed  by  the 
naval  force  of  England.  In  justifying  this 
transaction,  Palmerston  made  a  historic 
speech  on  the  text  of  "  Civis  Romanus 
Sum."  The  sum,  in  this  instance,  proved 
so  extortionate  that  Don  Pacifico's  little 
bill  was  reduced  by  one-thirtieth. 

In  1 85 1  the  country  was  plunged  into 
turmoil  by  the  cry  of  **  No  Popery ! " 
The  Pope  had  nominated  Bishops  with 
territorial  titles  in  English  sees,  and  this 
was  treated  as  an  attempt  to  storm  our 
Protestant  stronghold.  Punch  came  out 
with  a  cartoon  representing  Lord  John 
Russell  as  a  small  boy,  who  chalked  "  No 
Popery"  on  a  wall,  and  then  ran  away. 
The  action  of  the  Legislature  was  scarcely 
more  dignified.  With  fearsome  haste  a 
Bill  was  passed  declaring  the  Pope's 
ecclesiastical  titles  to  be  null  and  void. 
Nobody  paid  any  deference  to  this  Statute, 
which  remained  a  dead  letter  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  then  formally  repealed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  Parliament 
was  stultifying  itself  with  an  impossible 
Bill,  Prince  Albert  sketched  a  plan  for 
giving  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England 
equal  authority  with  the  clergy,  and  for 
prohibiting  any  changes  in  public  worship 
without  the  lay  consent.  In  1851  the  first 
great  International  Exhibition  was  held 
in  London  amidst  incredible  difliculties. 
Prince  Albert,  who  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  project,  was  met  on  all  sides  by  the 
fiercest  opposition.  Some  people  main- 
tained that  London  would  become  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  assassins  in  Europe  ; 
others  denounced  the  expense  ;  others, 
again,  predicted  the  destruction  of  Hyde 
Park.  Thanks  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
Exhibition  was  housed  in  a  palace  of  glass, 
which  reconciled  all  beholders.  Resent- 
ment and  suspicion  were  promptly  changed 
to  the  wildest  optimism.  It  was  confidently 
asserted  that  the  sword  was  sheathed  for 


ever,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  had 
begun.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  running  with  blood. 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  over- 
threw it  by  the  coup  d^itat  of  Dec.  2, 
1 85 1,  and  established  the  Second  Empire. 
This  stroke  had  a  momentous  effect  in 
England,  for  it  involved  the  dismissal  of 
Palmerston  from  the  Foreign  Office. 
Without  consulting  the  Queen,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  expressed  to  the  French 
Ambassador  his  strong  approval  of  the 
Emperor's  policy.  This  was  too  much 
even  for  the  most  constitutional  Sovereign. 
Up  to  that  point  Palmerston  was  un- 
questionably the  strongest  man  in  Europe. 
Neither  at  that  time  nor  during  his  subse- 
quent Premiership  did  he  show  any  interest 
in  domestic  policy,  but  he  wielded  the 
might  of  England  in  Continental  politics 
with  great  success ;  he  was  the  terror  of 
all  the  second-hand  Metternichs;  and  it 
was  said  of  him  that,  in  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  Orient,  his  name  was  used 
as  a  bogey  to  quiet  refractory  children  and 
frighten  horses  to  their  wildest  speed. 
The  Queen  had  frequently  complained  of 
the  indifference  of  her  Minister  to  her 
legitimate  authority.  Despatches  were  not 
submitted  to  her  at  all,  or  no  time  was  left 
to  her  to  consider  them.  Palmerston's 
attitude  towards  the  coup  d*itat  was  the 
last  straw;  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
was  then  Premier,  had  to  make  an  example 
of  his  subordinate.  The  history  of  this 
episode  shows  that  to  singular  clearness  of 
judgment  her  Majesty  joined  great  firm- 
ness of  character,  a  quality  which,  as  we 
see  in  Prince  Albert's  record  of  his  inter- 
view with  Palmerston  at  this  juncture, 
came  upon  the  arbitrary  Minister  with  a 
painful  shock  of  surprise. 

The  fall  of  the  Russell 
1852-56     Ministry  followed  hard  on 

Palmerston's  disgrace.  Lord 
John  had  carried  on  Peel's  policy  by 
repealing  the  Navigation  Laws,  which 
prevented  British  merchants  from  employ- 
ing foreign  ships  and  seamen.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  formed  by  Lord  Derby,  who 
had  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     From  this  moment  dates  th 
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great  duel  between  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
stone, which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years. 
Mr.  Gladstone  scored  first  by  defeating 
Disraeli's  Budget  and  destroying  the  Derby 
Government.  Lord  Aberdeen  then  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  Coalition  Cabinet, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Palmerston  at  the  Home 
Office.  Then  began  the  era  of  Glad- 
stonian  finance  which  made  our  fiscal 
system  practically  w^hat  it  is  to-day,  and, 
but  for  the  Crimean  War,  would  probably 
have  relieved  us  of  the  income-tax.  Two 
years  before  that  war  died  the  greatest 
soldier  England  has  produced  since 
Marlborough.  Bom  in  the  same  year  as 
Napoleon,  Wellington  had  outlived  his 
^eat  captive  thirty-one  years.  The  busi- 
ness of  statecraft  was  not  in  harmony  with 
his  genius ;  but  when  he  was  no  more,  the 
nation  felt  that  its  debt  to  him  had  never 
been  redeemed. 

The  Crimean  War  holds  a  dubious  place 
in  our  annals,  because  it  yielded  us  no 
practical  advantage.  Resolve  to  maintain 
the  "  integrity  "  of  Turkey,  belief  in  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey,  were  the  dominant 
ideas  with  which  we  invaded  the  Crimea. 
The  proposal  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  I.  that 
we  should  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Russia  as  to  the  government  of  the  Sultan's 
Christian  subjects,  and  the  ultimate  par- 
tition of  his  Empire,  was  treated  with 
scorn.  To-day  the  "  integrity  "  formula 
means  the  gradual  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  and  the  regeneration  of  Yildiz 
Kiosk  is  an  exploded  fantasy.  Russia  is 
vastly  stronger  that  she  was  when  Gorts- 
chakofT  evacuated  Sebastopol,  and  Turkey 
has  been  shorn  of  her  fairest  European 
provinces.  England  spent  her  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  Crimea  to  little  purpose. 
Her  ally  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
expedition,  for  it  gave  much  -  needed 
prestige  to  the  Eagles  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  bravery  of  the  British 
soldier  was  never  more  conspicuous ;  but 
the  weakness  of  our  military  organisation 
was  deplorable,  and  the  disclosures  of  the 
complete  break-down  of  the  commissariat 
and  transport  drove  the  nation  to  frenzy. 

-*  Light  Brigade  won  undying  fame  at 


Balaclava ;  but  the  one  touch  of  practical 
and  effective  genius  in  the  whole  campaign 
has  immortalised  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  Before  the  war  w^as  over, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen  at 
Windsor,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  her 
Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  returned  the 
visit  in  Paris.  At  this  time  the  Queen 
had  great  confidence  in  Napoleon,  whose 
professions  of  friendship  were  not  more 
stable  than  Louis  Philippe's  pledge  about 
the  Spanish  marriages.  Four  years  later, 
the  French  colonels  were  clamouring  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  Palmerston  was 
spending  nine  millions  on  fortifications, 
and  the  dread  of  France  gave  birth  to  the 
Volunteer  organisation. 

The    Treaty    of   Paris,    to 
1857-60     which    the    astuteness    of 

Cavour  made  Sardinia  a 
party,  was  signed  in  1856,  and  broken 
with  impunity  by  Russia  in  1871,  when 
she  increased  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 
In  1857  England  was  stunned  by  the  news 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  generalship 
and  statesmanship  which  suppressed  that 
formidable  outbreak  far  transcended  the 
glories  of  the  Crimea.  The  heroism  of 
Havelock  was  crowned  by  the  clemency  of 
Lord  Canning,  who,  in  his  refusal  to 
avenge  the  horrors  of  Cawnpore  by  indis- 
criminate massacre,  was  upheld  by  the 
sympathy  and  sound  sense  of  the  Queen. 
With  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  ended 
the  reign  of  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  authority  passed  to  the  Crown, 
The  year  1857  ^^^  notable  in  domestic 
legislation  for  the  Divorce  Act,  and  the 
abolition  of  transportation  beyond  the 
seas.  The  Australian  colonies  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  be  made  the  dumping- 
ground  for  convicts ;  so  the  system  of 
transportation  was  superseded  by  penal 
servitude.  In  1858  were  finally  removed 
the  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  after  a 
prolonged  struggle,  in  which  it  was  gravely 
affirmed  that  to  admit  Jews  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  flout  the  decrees  of 
Providence. 

Orsini's  attempt  on  the  French  Emperor's 
life  in  1859  led  Palmerston  to  introduce 
the  Conspiracy  to  ^Murder  Bill,  aimed  at 
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foreign  conspirators  who  sought  refuge 
within  our  own  borders.  Not  in  itself 
unreasonable,  this  measure  was  extremely 
unpopular,  owing  to  the  general  irritation 
against  France.  Ministers  were  defeated  on 
this  issue,  and  resigned ;  but  the  interlude  of 
Tory  administration  was  brief,  and  Palmer- 


growth  of  Protectionist  sentiment  in 
France.  Seeing  no  advantage  in  a  serious 
quarrel  with  England,  Napoleon  III.  found 
a  more  convenient  enemy  in  Austria,  whose 
forces  he  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Partially  liberated  from  Austrian 
rule  by  this  campaign.  Northern  Italy  was 


ston  returned  to  office  as  Prime  IMinister 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  misunder- 
standing with  France  passed  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  come,  though  acute  obsen-ers 
remained  convinct'd  that  an  invasion  of 
England  had  been  one  of  the  Emperor's 
many  futile  schemes.  Cobdcn  successfully 
negotiated  the  Commercial  Treaty,  which 
remained  in  force  for  twenty  years,  but, 
unhappily,  was  not  renewed,  owing  to  the 


f.  J.  L«„^.  A.K.A 

thrown  into  transports  of  joy  by  Garibaldi's 
successful  expedition  to  Naples,  where  the 
Bourbon  Ferdinand  was  dethroned,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  most  Englishmen, 
who  had  been  thrilled  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letters  about  the  horrors  of  the  Neapolitan 
prisons.  Throughout  this  stirring  time 
the  whole  moral  support  of  England  was 
given  by  Palmerston  to  Cavour.  whose  great 
scheme  of  a  united  Italy  was   eventually 
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crowned  by  the  Austrian  evacuation  of 
Venice  in  1866,  and  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  in  1870. 

Meanwhile,    Great    Britain 
1861-68      came  within  an  ace  of  war 

with  the  United  States.    Mr. 
Gladstone  had  abolished  the  Paper  Duties, 
and  given  an  enormous   impetus   to   the 
growth  of  the  newspaper  Press ;  but  the 
attention  of  the  nation  was  distracted  from 
this    and     similar    achievements    by  the 
Civil   War  in  America.    A  hare-brained 
American  Commodore  seized  two  Southern 
delegates  on  board  the  British  ship  Trent, 
and,    for   a 
short    time, 
the   situation 
was   perilous. 
Once  more 
the    sagacity 
of  the  Queen    , 
imposed    a 
curb    on    the 
reckless  im- 
petuosity    o  f 
Palmerston. 
A     despatch. 
which    would 
certainly  have 
provoked   the 
North  to  ex- 
tremities, was 
modified  by 
her  Majesty  to 
a      temperate 

remonstrance,  ^"^  "^ 

the   delegates  "'" "    """'"*■  ^ 

were  given  up,  and  the  danger  passed 
away.  Unfortunately,  a  new  source  of 
irritation  was  created  by  the  building 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers  at  Liverpool.  By  the  gross 
negligence  of  our  Government,  the 
Alabama  was  permitted  to  sail,  and  she 
preyed  on  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
North  for  two  years,  till  she  was  sunk  by 
the  Kearsagi  off  Cherbourg.  For  her 
exploits  we  had  to  pay  dearly,  too  dearly, 
under  the  award  of  the  Geneva  Arbitrators, 
•appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington  in 
1 87 1,  In  some  classes  of  English  society 
there  was  a  strong  animus  against  the 
North;  but  this  declined  towards  the  close 


of  the  war,  and  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  in  1865  was  universally  mourned. 
In  1866  the  first  Atlantic  cable  brought 
the  two  nations,  as  it  were,  within  earshot, 
an  advantage  which,  if  it  does  not  always 
make  for  peace,  at  least  ensures  the  rapid 
interchange  of  repartee. 

The  great  blow  of  the  Queen's  life  fell 
upon    her  at  the   close  of    1861,   when 
Prince  Albert  was  suddenly  cut  off  at  the 
age  of  forty-two.     So  terrible  a  bereave- 
ment wrapped  the  whole  nation  in  sorrow. 
Few  Princes  in  our  own  or  any  period  have 
been  so  admirably  fitted  as  her  Majesty's 
beloved   con- 
sort   for   the 
duties  of  hus- 
band,   father, 
counsellor, 
and    friend. 
Never     was 
there  a  more 
signal  excep- 
tion to  the  rule 
that  what  good 
men     do     is 
often  interred 
.  with      their 
.  bones,     for, 
though  he  was 
not  personally 
popular,    or 
even  under- 
stood,  in  his 
lifetime, 
't^jLaHi  ARA  Prince  Albert 

has  had  an 
ever-growing  national  monument  of  affec- 
tionate respect  for  hismemory.  TheQueen's 
grief  withdrew  her  henceforward  from  the 
merely  ceremonious  duties  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Her  position  was  explained  in 
an  official  communiqui  to  the  Times  in 
1866,  The  loss  of  her  most  valued  and 
most  intimate  adviser,  said  her  Majesty, 
had  greatly  increased  those  labours  of 
which  the  public  has  but  scanty  cognis- 
ance ;  and  for  this  reason  she  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  the  more  oroamentel 
functions  of  her  high  office.  Happilyj 
these  have  been  discharged  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  especially  the 
Prince    and    Princess   of   Wales,    whose 
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marriage  in  1863  gave  us  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  Princesses  who  have  come  to  us 
in  bridal  array  from  other  lands.  Two  of 
her  Majesty's  daughters,  the  Empress 
Frederick  and  Princess  Henry  of  Batteh- 
berg,  are  widowed  like  herself.  Another 
daughter,  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  is  gone, 
with  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales*s  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Death  has*  laid  no  sparing  hand  on  the 
royal  circle ;  but  the  Queen  has  had  rich 
compensation  in  the  devotion  of  her  family 
and  the  attachment  of  her  people. 

The  year  1863  would  be  historic,  were  it 
only  for  the  last  attempt  of  a  British 
Minister  to  teach  a  first-class  Power  how 
to  manage  its  own  subjects.  Lord  John 
Russell  showed  this  disinterested  desire 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Poles 
by  Russia.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Danes  were  misled  into  the  belief 
that  the  same  energetic  statesman 
would  help  them  against  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  the  present  day,  we  confine 
our  lectures  on  the  art  of  government  to 
the  Sultan,  who  is  an  incorrigible  pupil. 
In  1865  Palmerston  and  Cobden  were 
dead,  and  Carlyle*was  affirming  the  right 
of  Governor  Eyre  to  flog  and  hang  Jamaica 
"niggers."  In  1866  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
the  famous  declaration  that  the  working 
classes,  as  **  our  own  flesh  and  blood," 
were  entitled  to  the  franchise,  and  Robert 
Lowe  made  a  great  reputation  by  holding 
this  and  other  democratic  doctrines  up  to 
scorn.  The  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1866  provoked  a  mob  to  pull  down  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park,  and  this  incident 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
the  propriety  of  household  suffrage. 
Scarcely  was  this  revolution  accomplished 
than  an  outbreak  of  Fenian  ism  set  jVIr. 
Gladstone  thinking  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  Fenian  plot  against  Chester,  the 
explosion  at  Clerkenwell,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  three  Irishmen  at  Manchester, 
ripened  a  policy  of  conciliation  in  Ireland. 
Public  opinion  was  also  ripening  for  the 
recognition  of  trade  unions,  though  the 
right  of  combination  was  not  formally 
authorised  till  1875.  The  co-operative 
movement  began  with  an  interesting 
experiment    at    Rochdale,    and    a    great 


concession  was  made  to  humanity  and  de- 
cency by  the  abolition  of  public  executions. 
Compulsory  Church  rates  disappeared ; 
and  the  first  of  Disraeli's  Oriental  adven- 
tures, the  expedition  to  Abyssinia  for  the 
punishment  of  King  Theodore,  was  a 
complete  success. 

These  years  embrace  the 
1869-74  niost  striking  period  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  legislative  acti- 
vity. He  disestablished  the  Irish  Church, 
even  securing  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  a  useless  resistance  was 
averted  mainly  by  the  Queen's  tactful 
employment  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury as  an  intermediary  ;  he  passed  the  first 
Irish  Land  Act,  arid  Mr.  Forstcr's  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  made  elementary  educa- 
tion compulsory;  he  abolished  purchase 
in  the  Army  by  a  Royal  Warrant,  over  the 
heads  of  the  indignant  Peers ;  he  passed 
the  Ballot  Act,  a  propitiation  of  the  manes 
of  Feargus  O'Connor ;  he  reformed  the 
Army  on  Mr.  Cardwell's  short  service 
plan  ;  he  made  peace  with  America  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims ;  he 
abolished  University  Tests  ;  he  annexed 
the  whole  telegraph  system  to  the  Post 
Office ;  and  he,  who  had  tried  to  convert 
British  thirst  to  French  claret,  and  had 
favoured  free  trade  in  beer,  excited  the 
wrath  of  the  liquor-dealers  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  public-houses.  One  subject, 
Irish  University  education,  proved  too 
tough  for  this  devouring  activity,  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  country  on  a 
proposal  to  abolish  the  income-tax,  Mr. 
Gladstone  retired  for  a  while  into  private 
life,  which  he  cheered  and  illuminated 
by  hurling  forked  lightning  at  Papal 
Infallibility. 

In  1870  Prussia  overthrew  the  Second 
Empire,  and  proclaimed  the  German 
Empire  on  its  ruins,  choosing  Versailles 
with  dramatic  irony  as  the  scene  of  this 

m 

Teutonic  glorification.  France  started 
business  with  the  Third  Republic.  Napo- 
leon III.  died  in  exile  at  Chislehurst  in 
1873,  and  in  the  previous  year  the  serious 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  extinguished 
the  last  flicker  of  Republicanism  on 
English  soil.  Up  to  1872  the  working 
classes  were  supposed  to  be  Republican ; 
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and  a  tribune  named  Odger  announced 
that  **  me  and  my  mates  "  would  never  let 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ascend  the  throne. 
Odgerism  is  now  as  defunct  as  its  author. 

Mr.   Gladstone's   defeat  at 
1874-81     the  polls  in  1874  introduced 

the  Beaconsfield  era,  which 
began    with    an    attempt    to    put    down 
Ritualism  by  Statute,  as  fruitless  as  the 
"  No  Popery"  legislation  of  1 85 1 .  Disraeli's 
genius  was  soon  engaged,  however,  in  a 
more  characteristic  task.     The  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  successful 
both  as  a  commercial  speculation  and  as 
an  assertion  of  the  Imperial  idea.    It  was 
followed  by  the  ornamental  flourish  which 
made  her  Majesty  Empress  of  India,  and 
which  was  as  bitterly  criticised  as  if  it 
were  the  uprooting  of  Magna  Charta.     In 
1875  the  Queen's  personal  influence  with 
the    Emperor  William    I.    was    used    to 
defeat  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  of  another 
invasion  .of  France,      Turkish  massacres 
in  Bulgaria    raised    the  eternal    Eastern 
Question,  provoked  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey,    and    distracted    Mr.    Gladstone 
from  the  Pope  to  a  fleiy  agitation  against 
the    pro  -  Turkish    policy    of  the    Prime 
Minister.     Disraeli,  indeed,  proposed  to 
his  Cabinet  a  renewal  of   the   Crimean 
War,    but   was    overruled.      Russia   was 
victorious  ;  but  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
was    largely   modified    by  the    Congress 
of    Berlin,    from    which     Disraeli,    now 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  returned  with  Cyprus 
as    a    British    possession,    and    a    new 
charter  for  the  Sultan  to  "reform"  the 
remnant  of  his  "  integrity."    Lord  Lytton 
attempted  to  make  a  **  scientific  frontier" 
at  the  expense  of  Afghanistan,  and  Zulu- 
land  was  annexed  after  the  annihilation  of 
a  British  regiment  at  Isandlana.     In  the 
campaign   which   ended    at    Ulundi    the 
Prince  Imperial  lost  his  life,  and  the  last 
hope  of  Bonapartism  was  destroyed.    The 
General  Election  of  1880  showed  that  the 
Beaconsfield  regime  had  not  retained  the 
popular  favour,  in  spite  of  the  war  fever  of 
1878;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Premier  for  the 
second  time,  with  a  new  and  fervid  mission 
for   the    conquest  of    human    perversity. 
Lord    Beaconsfield  died  in   1881,  after  a 
'.reer  which,  for  intellectual  dominance 


and  undaunted  perseverance,  is  unique  in 
the  history  of  British  statesmanship. 

The  first  embarrassment  of 
1881-86     the  new   Ministry  was  the 
Bradlaugh  controversy,  pro- 
longed for  six  years,  and  then  settled  by 
the  well-known  British  method  of  creating 
a  precedent   and    ignoring    a    principle. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  a  notorious  atheist,  was 
quietly  permitted,  in  1886,  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  what,  since  1880,  had 
been  called   profaning  the    oath  in  the 
House    of   Commons.     Then   came  the 
fight  with  the   Irish  Land  League,    the 
second   Irish    Land   Act,  the   murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
in  Phoenix  Park,  the  customary  Coercion 
Act,  and  the  organisation  of  Pamellism  as 
the  most  formidable  instrument  of  Irish 
discontent.     Of  legislation  there  was  no 
great  show.    In  1883  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  direct  bribery  at 
elections,  and    greatly  lessened  the  ex- 
penses of  candidates.     In   1884,  after  a 
lively    encounter    with    the    Lords,    Mr. 
Gladstone    passed    the    County    Suffrage 
Bill  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise  with 
Lord    Salisbury  as  to  the  redistribution 
of  seats.      Short  of  manhood    suflrage, 
the   work  of  Parliamentary    reform,  the 
most  distinctive   enlargement    of   demo- 
cratic power   during  the   Victorian    era, 
was  completed.    Foreign  aflairs  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Goverrmient.     The  revolt 
of  Arabi   in  Eg}^pt  was  crushed  at  Tel- 
el-Kebir  at  the  price  of  bitter  hostility! 
on  the  part  of  France,  who  having  with-' 
drawn  from  the  Dual  Control,  left  England 
sole  mistress  of  the  Delta.    The  Mahdist 
uprising  in  1884  swept  Egyptian  authority 
out  of  the  Soudan.    Sent  to  Khartoum  to 
withdraw  the  garrison,   General  Gordon 
was  besieged  by  the  Arabs,  and  killed 
before  the   belated    exp>edition  of  relief 
could  reach  him.     On  this  transaction  the 
Queen  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  the 
plainest  terms  in  a    letter   to    Gordon's 
sister.     Defeated  on  the  Budget  in  1885, 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  way  for  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  appealed  to  the  country,  and 
was  left  in   a  minority.     The   Pamellite 
party   returned    eighty  strong,    and    Mr. 
Gladstone  took  office  again  to  frame  a 
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scheme  of  Home  Rule.  The  Home  Rule 
Bill  of  1886  broke  up  the  Liberal  party,  and 
the  constituencies  elected  a  Unionist  ma- 
jority of  over  a  hundred  in  the  same  year. 

The  history  of  these  ten 
1886-97     years  is  mainly  the  history 

of  the  Home  Rule  struggle, 
full  of   dramatic   incidents  —  the   fall  of 


the  elections  of  i8gz,  the  stubborn  fight 
over  the  second  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the 
Commons  and  its  rejection  by  the  Lords, 
the  definite  retirement  of  the  great 
Liberal  leader  in  1893,  Lord  Rosebery's 
accession  to  the  Premiership  and  the 
abortive  campaign  against  the  Lords,  the 
overwhelming     defeat    of    the    Liberals 


r  SON  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 


Mr.  Parnell,  his  excommunication  from  the 
Nationalist  party,  his  last  desperate  cam- 
paign and  premature  death,  the  Parnell 
Commission,  the  exposure  and  suicide  of 
Richard  Pigott,  the  successful  warfare 
which  Mr.  Balfour  as  Chief  Secretary 
waged  against  disorder  in  Ireland,  the 
tenacious  courage  of  Mr,  Gladstone  during 
six  years  of  Opposition,  his  victory  in 
No.  166.     July  1897 


in  the  country  in  1895,  the  Armenian 
controversy,  and  Lord  Rosebery's  with- 
drawal from  the  leadership  of  his  party. 
The  Parish  Councils  Act  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fourth  Ministry  greatly  extended 
the  range  of  local  government;  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  education  was  conceded  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  also  passed  a  tentative 
measure   of  Government  conciliation    in 
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labour  disputes,  and  established  the 
London  County  Council ;  the  eight-hours 
day  was  instituted  in  the  dockyards, 
by  their  predecessors,  while  other  con- 
cessions were  made  to  the  growing  power 
of  industrial  organisations.  The  lamented 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  made  the 
Duke  of  York  second  heir  to  the  Throne, 
and  his  marriage  with  Princess  May  of 
Teck  secured  the  succession  in  his  own 
issue.  Abroad,  the  Dongola  Expedition 
reversed  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
the  Soudan ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  has 
striven  to  make  the  Concert  of  Europe 
an  instrument  for  securing  the  freedom 
of  the  Christian  nationalities  still  subject 
to  the  Turk,  a  task  made  no  easier  by 
the  Armenian  massacres  and  the  Turkish 
triumph  over  Greece.  A  storm  with 
America  over  the  boundaries  of  British 
Guiana  and  Venezuela  was  followed  by  an 

Arbitration  Treaty,  unfortunately  rejected 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  this  rapid  summary  of  sixty  years 
nothing  has  been  said  of  her  Majesty's 
Jubilee  in  1887,  because  that  celebration, 
impressive  as  it  was,  and  made  memorable 
by  the  last  vision  the  English  people  had 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  one  of  the 
noblest  figures  of  his  time,  is  far  trans- 
cended by  the  considerations  of  national 
progress  which  are  suggested  by  the  six- 
tieth year  of  the  reign.  The  Queen's 
contemporaries  have  witnessed  a  material 
and  industrial  development  that  has  no 
parallel.  They  have  seen  the  population 
of  these  islands  grow  from  25,000,000  in 
1837  to  38,000,000  in  1 89 1,  the  year  of  the 
latest  census  returns ;  they  have  seen  the 
growth  of  wealth  in  the  same  period  from 
;^2oo,ooo,ooo  of  income  to  ;^8oo,ooo,ooo, 
and  of  savings  bank  deposits  from 
,^i 5*000,000  to  ;^98, 000,000  ;  they  have 
seen  the  National  Debt  reduced  from 
;^82o, 000,000  to  ;^65 2,000,000,  and  our 
railway  capital  increased  from  ;^40,ooo,ooo 
in  1842  to  over  ;^i, 000,000,000  in  1896; 
they  have  seen  the  great  expansion  of  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  Empire,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Scinde,  Oude,  the  Burmahs,  the 
Shan  States,  and  Chitral,  the  spread 
of  British  authority  over  Natal,  Basuto- 
l^fcnd,  Bechuanaland,  Zululand,  Rhodesia, 


Matabeleland,  and  the  development  of  Aus- 
tralasia ;  they  have  seen  the  Transvaal 
annexed  in  a  hurry,  restored  to  the  Boers, 
the  Boer  dominion  strengthened  by  the 
hapless  Jameson's  raid,  but  threatened  by 
the  march  of  the  dominant  race ;  they  have 
seen  this  Imperial  expansion  embrace 
1 1,000,000  of  square  miles  and  300,000,000 
of  people ;  they  have  seen  the  Navy, 
inadequate  still,  it  may  be,  made  infinitely 
the  greatest  power  on  the  sea,  and  the 
Army,  still  too  small,  vastly  improved 
materially  and  morally  since  Wellington 
described  it  as  the  **  scum  of  the  earth  "  ; 
they  have  seen  the  lives  of  the  people, 
despite  the  terrible  disparity  of  wealth  and 
the  formidable  problems  which  still  brood 
over  extreme  poverty,  made  easier  by 
increased  wages,  by  strenuous  efforts  to 
improve  the  housing  of  the  poor,  by  the 
achievements  of  sanitary  science,  by  the 
steady  endeavour  of  sane  philanthropy; 
they  have  seen  the  State  grant  for  national 
education  grow  from  ;^2o,ooo  in  1839  to- 
;^8,ooo,ooo  sterling  in  1896;  they  have 
seen  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  tele- 
graph system  rise  to  a  total  of  78,000,000 
telegrams,  and  the  tonnage  of  merchant 
shipping,  cleared  in  our  ports,  swell  from 
7,000,000  in  1837  to  200,000,000  sixty 
years  later ;  they  have  seen  the  total  trade 
of  the  countr}-,  in  the  same  interval, 
leap  from  ;^  154,000,000  sterling  to- 
;^68 1, 000,000;  they  have  seen  mechanical 
science  produce  gigantic  monuments  like 
the  Forth  and  Tower  Bridges,  and  steel 
watch-springs,  worth  ;^40o,ooo  a  ton,  or 
three  times  the  value  of  gold  ;  they  have 
seen  mortality  reduced  so  far  that  there  is 
an  annual  saving  of  60,000  lives,  calculated 
on  the  proportionate  death-rate  for  the 
year  1837  ;  they  have  seen  the  triumphs- 
of  electricity,  chemistry — from  the  spec- 
trum analysis  to  the  humble  but  most 
potential  lucifer  match — and  photography; 
they  have  seen  the  elevation  of  women^ 
the  higher  education  which  has  laid 
siege  to  University  degrees  for  ladies,, 
the  ^larried  Women's  Property  Act,  the 
appointment  of  female  inspectors  of  in- 
dustries, the  exercise  by  women  of  the 
municipal  and  School  Board  franchises; 
they    have     seen    the     cheapening    and 
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hastening  of  justice,  still  too  dear  and  slow, 
the  humanising  of  the  criminal  code,  the 
improvement  of  prisons,  not  yet  perfect, 
the  greater  care  of  lunatics,  the  agitation 
which  has  made  the  subject  of  old-age 
pensions  a  deep  and  abiding  obligation  on 
practical  statesmen  ;  they  have  seen  the 
multiplication  of  hospitals  and  free  libra- 
ries, the  cheapening  of  books,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  newspaper  Press,  the  decline 
of  drunkenness — there  were  20,000  con- 
victions in  i855,andontyhalf  that  number 
in  1880 — the  immensely  developed  activity 
of  religious  bodies,  the  broadening  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  decay  of  the 
animus  of  Dissent ;  they  have  seen  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  geological  re- 
search and  the  doctrine  of  evolution  on 
all  serious  thought,  the  scarcely  less 
important  effect  of  the  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  and  the  molecular 
doctrine  of  matter,  the  splendid  victories 
which  surgery  has  won  by  the  applic- 
ation of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  ;  they  have 
seen    disease    driven    from    its   strongest 


citadels,  and  the  deadly  terror  of  pain 
overcome  by  a  Warren,  a  Simpson,  and  a 
Lister;  they  have  seen  our  imaginative 
literature  enriched  by  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, Swinburne,  William  Morris,  Ruskin, 
Rossetti,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Hardy,  Meredith,  George  Eliot, 
Stevenson,  Edivard  Fitzgerald,  Kipling; 
history  illuminated  by  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Froude,  Lecky,  Freeman,  Bryce ;  philo- 
sophy and  scientific  research  ennobled  by 
Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Her- 
schell,  Faraday,  Kelvin,  Tyndall ;  pictorial 
art  distinguished  by  Millais,  Landseer, 
Leighton,  Maclise,  Bume-Jones,  Alma- 
Tadema,  Watts,  Whistler ;  and  dramatic 
art  by  Macready,  Phelps,  Henry  Irving, 
Ellen  Tcrrj",  and  a  host  of  compeers. 

And  over  all  shines  the  spotless  character 
of  our  Queen,  pattern  of  the  dignity  and 
simphcity  of  womanhood,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  comforter  of  the 
sorrowing  in  all  classes  of  her  subjects — 
"  Victoria  by  the  grace  of  God,"  a 
pillar  of  honour  to  the  ages  that  are  to 
come.  L.  F.  Austin. 


THE      QUEEN'S      HOMES. 

I.— KENSINGTON   PALACE. 


IF  London  has  seen  but  little  of  the 
Queen  in  recent  years,  the  capital 
must  contain  for  her  some  of  the  brightest 
memories  of  her  long  life — Westminster, 
where  she  was  crowned  sixty  years  ago ; 
St.  James's  and  Buckingham  Palaces, 
where  she  has  so  often  held  Court ;  and 


A  critic  once  described  the  Palace  as 

"  a  plain  brick  building  of  no  particular 
style  or  period,  but  containing  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  dull  apartments,  halls, 
and  galleries,  presenting  externally  no 
single  feature  of  architectural  beauty." 
It  would   be  hard  to  gainsay   him ;    and 


St.  Paul's,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilised 
world  turn  to-day  as  her  Majesty  celebrates 
the  most  wonderful  reign  in  our  history. 
But  to  the  Queen  probably  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  endeared  spot  in  all 
London  is  Kensington  Palace,  where  she 
was  bom  eight-and-scventy  years  ago,  and 
where  she  spent  her  childhood  in  peace 
and  in  simplicity,  far  removed  from  the 
pomps  of  Queenship  and  the  splendour  of 
a  throne. 


yet  the  old  house  is  full  of  tender  associ- 
ations, throwing  a  light  on  the  more 
private  life  of  our  later  Princes  such  as  no 
other  palace  in  the  country  can  hope  to  do. 
Leigh  Hunt  put  its  charm  in  a  nutshell 
when,  while  labelling  it  "a  Dutch  solidity," 
he  declared.  "Windsor  Castle  is  a 
place  to  receive  monarchs  in,  Buckingham 
Palace  to  see  fashion  in  ;  Kensington 
Palace  seems  a  place  to  drink  tea  in." 
And    what     Londoner     who     knows     its 
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gardens,  and  has  watched  youth  and  age 
obliterate  the  desert  of  years  between  them 
by  sailing  boats  in  the  Round  Pond,  has 
not  felt,  as  he  watched  the  old  red  brick 
amid  the  green  trees,  just  that  homely 
touch  about  the  Palace  which  Leigh  Hunt 
so  neatly  phrased,  and  which  must  ever 
make  Queen  and  subjects  conscious  of  the 
common  bond  of  kinship  ? 

Though  Kensington  Palace  did  not 
become  a  royal  residence  until  the  spring 
of  1690,  when  William  IIL  bought  Ken- 
sington House  from  Lord  Nottingham, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  its  vicinity  had 
been  dedicated  to  the  childhood  of  royalty 
so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VllL, 
for  King  Hal  built  a  bath  for  little 
Princess  Elizabeth  on  the  ground  that 
is  now  occupied  by  the  barracks  in  which 
the  guards  of  the  Palace  are  quartered  to- 
day. There  is  another  charming  touch  of 
childhood  about  it  in  the  story  told  of 
William  and  little  Lord  Buckhurst.  One 
day  when  the  King  was  busy  in  his  private 
closet  a  tiny  tap  was  heard  at  the  door. 
William  was  not  the  man  to  be  disturbed 
with  impunity,  but  his  heart  melted  when, 
in  answer  to  his  question  **  Who  is  there  ?  " 
a  little  voice  shouted  out  **  Lord  Buck  !  " 
It  was  Lord  Buckhurst,  ccJai,  four  (the  son 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Earl  of 
Dorset),  who  had  broken  in  on  the 
monarch  of  these  realms.  My  "  Lord 
Buck "  wanted  the  King  to  play  at  horses 
with  him,  and  the  saturnine  Dutchman 
had  perforce  to  obey,  and  romp  as  his 
Lordship's  pony  in  the  great  galler}%  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  journey  the  poor 
King  grew  alarmingly  red  in  the  face. 

William  spent  ;^3 0,000  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  place,  but  he  set  Wren 
to  add  a  storey  to  it,  so  that  while 
the  house  seemed  somewhat  patched, 
Evelyn  considered  it  a  "  very  sweete 
villa."  Mary  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
rebuilding,  though  she  did  not  enjoy  the 
new  residence*  long.  In  December  1694 
she  succumbed  there  to  smallpox.  She 
was  only  three- and-thirty,  and  yet  to  many, 
like  Bishop  Burnett,  she  was  the  **  chief 
hope  and  glory  on  earth."  William,  who 
loved  the  place,  also  died  there  eight 
years  later,  and  then  Queen  Anne  took 


possession  and  began  that  long  series 
of  additions  which  give  the  house  its 
heterogeneous  appearance.  It  was  she 
who  enlarged  the  gardens,  where  in 
Sheridan's  time — 

White-robed  Misses  amble  two  by  two, 
Nodding  to  booted  beaux — **  How  do,  how  do  ?  " 

while  she  clung  to  it  herself  until  her 
tragic  death  in  17 14.  George  I.  added 
the  cupola-room,  and  the  famous  great 
staircase.  George  11.  built  the  west  wing 
as  a  nursery,  and  died  there  in  1760  ;  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  son  of  George  III., 
lived  and  die  d  in  the  Palace,  where  he 
collected  hi  s  splendid  library  ;  while  his 
sister-in-law,  Caroline,  lingered  in  it  until 
she  was  turned  out  by  her  loving 
husband. 

Many  deaths  had  occurred  in  the 
Palace,  but  never  a  birth  until  that  of  the 
Queen.  In  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
structure  there  is  a  room  with  three 
windows  overlooking  the  Gardens  towards 
the  Round  Pond.  There  is  nothing 
notable  about  the  apartment  save  a  brass 
plate  which  bears  the  legend — 

In  this  Room 
Queen  Victoria 

WAS   BORN, 

May  24,  1 319. 

So  momentous  an  event  demands  a  minute 
record,  and  thus  it  must  be  recorded  that 
the  infant  daughter  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  entered  the  world  at  a 
quarter  past  four  in  the  morning.  On 
June  24,  just  a  month  after  her  birth,  she 
was  christened  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
Palace.  The  gold  font  was  brought  from 
the  Tower,  and  other  accessories  came 
from  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's. 
The  sponsors  were  the  Prince  Regent, 
who  had  driven  poor  Caroline  from  the 
Palace ;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  repre- 
sented the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia ; 
Princess  Augusta,  who  stood  for  the 
Queen  of  Wiirtemberg ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  who  took  the  place  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Coburg.  The  Duke 
of  Kent  wished  the  child  to  be  called 
Elizabeth,  but  the  Prince  Regent  objected. 
When  asked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (who  officiated  along  with  the  Bishop 
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of  London,  Dr.  Howley)  what  the  name 
was  to  be,  'he  Prince  said  "  Alexandrina." 

But  the  Duke  requested  that  one  other 
name  should  be  added.  "  Give  her  her 
mother's  also  then,"  said  the  Prince,  "  but 
it  cannot  precede  that  of  the  Emperor." 
The  Prince  had  his  own  way  then,  but 
when  his  niece  came  to  the  throne, 
eighteen  years  later,  she  commanded  that 
she  should  be  proclaimed  only  as  Victoria. 
Three  days  after  the  christening  (June  27) 


Bill  was  in  progress,  the  Baronessresolved  to 
break  the  news  to  the  Princess,  and  she  put 
a  genealogical  table  into  her  history  book. 
The  child  noticed  it  at  once,  and  said,  "  I 
never  saw  that  before.  I  see  I  am  nearer 
the  throne  than  I  thought."  "  So  it  is, 
Madam,"  the  governess  replied.  Then, 
after  a  pause,  the  Princess  continued  : 
"  '  How  many  a  child  would  boast  I 
But  they  do  not  know  the  difficulty ;  there 
is  much   splendour,   but   there    is    more 


the  Duchess  of  Kent  attended  the  after- 
noon service  of  the  parish  church  of 
Kensington  and  was  churched  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Princess  Victoria  spent  nearly  all  her 
early  years  at  the  Palace,  Every  day  she  used 
to  be  taken  to  the  beautiful  gardens  in  a 
little  phaeton  drawn  by  two  minute  ponies. 
There  she  had  her  governess,  Baroness 
Lehzen,  who  has  left  on  record  the  first 
time  that  the  Princess,  then  a  girl  of 
twelve,  came  to  grasp  the  fact  that  she 
was  so  near  the  throne-    When  the  Regency 


responsibility.'  The  Princess,  having  lifted 
up  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while 
she  spoke,  gave  me  that  little  hand,  saying, 
'  I  will  be  good.  I  understand  now  why 
you   urged   me   so   much   to   learn    evea 

When  she  came  of  age,  on  May  14, 
1837,  ail  London  flocked  to  the  Palace  as 
early  indeed  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  gates  were  thrown  open 
and  a  white  flag  bearing  the  word  "Vic- 
toria "  was  unfurled.  A  band  of  musicians 
serenaded  the  Princess  from  the  terrace 
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with  this  ditty  (written  by  Mrs.  Comewall 
Baron  Wilson) — 
Wake,  Toyal  maiden,  from  soft  repose, 
As  zepbyr  anakca  the  unfolding  rose ; 
So  we,  lite  ihc  bards  of  ihe  olden  day, 
Would  tjreet  thee  with  music  and  niiuslrcl  Iny. 
Oh  !  fear  not  our  numbers  shall  break  thy  slumbers, 
To  SID);  of  the  graces  that  smiled  at  thy  birth  : 
Mote    Ttagtantly   breatbiDg,   the    flowers    we    ate 

wreathing 
Shall  emblem  ihy  virtues  and  garland  thy  worth.  .  .  . 


Archbishop  of  Canterbur}' — who,  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  had  helped  to  christen 
the  Princess — and  Lord  Conyngham,  the 
Chamberlain,  arrived  at  the  Palace. 
"  They  knocked,  they  rang,  ihey  thumped 
for  a  considerable  time  before  they  could 
rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate,"  says  the 
"  Lady  of  Quahty,"  whose  diary  is  of  such 
interest  at  this  time.  Gaining  admittance, 
they  desired  an  audience  of  the  Princess, 


And  though  years  may  pass  ere  the  tablet  of  fame 
Shall  be  bright  with  the  records  (hat  blazon   (hy 

Yel  Britannia,  prophetic,  beholils  the  proud  day 
AVhen  Ihe  sceptre  of  freedom  Victoria  shall  sway. 
The  vision  is  briehl  as  her  own  natal  day ; 
Awake,  rose  of  England,  and  smile  on  our  lay. 
The  Princess  had  not  to  wait  l(m<r  before 
she  got  her  chance  to  blazon  "the  tablet 
of  fame,"  for  within  a  month  fat  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  June  lo.  18,17)  her 
uncle  the  King  died.     By  four  o'clock,  the 


but  she  was  in  such  "a  sweet  sleep  "  that 
nobody  cared  to  disturb  her.  "  Then  they 
said.  'We  are  come  to  tlie  Quirn  on 
business  of  State,  and  even  her  sleep  must 
give  way  to  that.'  It  did  ;  and  to  prove 
that  sAe  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a 
few  mintitcs  she  came  into  the  room  in  a 
loose  white  nightcrown  and  shawl,  her 
nightcap  thrown  off  and  her  hair  falling 
upon  her  shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers, 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected 
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and  dignified."  When  they  told  her 
what  had  happened  she  turned  to  the  Arch- 
bishop— "Your  Grace  will  pray  for  me." 

At  eleven  o'clock  of  the  same  morning 
the  girl-Queen  held  her  first  Council  in 
the  Palace.  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  her 
uncle,  brought  her  in.  She  first  received 
the  homage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  then  rose  to  perform 
the  same  ceremony,  "  but  the  Queen,  with 
admirable  grace,  stood  up  and,  preventing 
him  from  kneeling,  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head." The  same  veracious  Lady  of  Quality 
tells  us  that  the  crowd  at  the  Council 
was  so  great  and  the  arrangements  were 
so  ill-made  that  the  scene  of  swearing 
allegiance  was  **  more  like  the  bidding  at 
an  auction  than  an)thing  else."  The 
speech  that  she  made  on  this  occasion  is 
well  worth  quoting  :  "  The  severe  and 
afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  his  Majesty,  my 
beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the 
duty  of  administering  the  government  of 
this  Empire.  This  awful  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so 
early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should 
feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the 
burden  were  I  not  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  Divine .  Providence,  which  has  called 
me  to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for 
the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find 
in  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and  in  my 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support 
and  those  resources  which  usually  belong 
to  a  more  mature  age  and  to  long  experi- 
ence. I  place  my  firm  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  and  upon  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people.  I 
esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage  that  I 
succeed  to  a  Sovereign  whose  constant 


regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
subjects,  and  whose  desire  to  promote 
the  amelioration  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  this  country  have  rendered  his 
name  the  object  of  general  attachment 
and  veneration.  Educated  in  England, 
under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of 
a  most  affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned 
from  my  infancy  to  respect  and  love  the 
Constitution  of  my  native  country.  It  will 
be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain  the 
reformed  religion,  as  by  law  established, 
securing,  at  the  same  time,  to  all  the  full 
enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  And  /I 
shall  steadily  protect  the  rights  and  prp- 
mote  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
subjects." 

On  July  13,  three  weeks  after  her 
accession,  the  Queen  finally  left  Kensing- 
ton for  Buckingham  Palace,  and  has  never 
resided  there  since.  But  her  daughter 
Princess  Louise,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  still  keep  up  the  royal  tradition. 
They  occupy  the  apartments  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  pored  over  his  beloved 
books,  and  in  which  his  widow,  who  was 
created  Duchess  of  Inverness,  died  in 
1873,  thirty  years  after  her  husband.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  also  have  had 
the  same  suite  of  rooms.  The  Palace  may 
not  have  the  same  actual  importance  that 
it  once  possessed.  The  finest  of  its 
splendid  collection  of  pictures  have  been 
removed  to  Windsor,  and  it  has  not 
received  the  same  attention  from  her 
subjects  that  her  Majesty's  more  impos- 
ing homes  have  done;  but  the  fine  old 
Palace  will  always  be  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  and  the  nursery  of  England's 
Greatest  Queen. 


THE      QUEEN'S      CHILDREN. 
By  MARY   SPENCER  WARREN. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  has  with  those  near  and  dear,  one  huge  wave 

been  preserved  to  her  subjects  to  of  sympathy,  straight  from  the  heart  of  the 

a  great  age,   notwithstanding  her  many  nation,   has    enveloped    the    throne   and 

cares   and    sorrows — sorrows  which   have  touched  every  chord  of  nature  of  the  true 

been  the  greater  on  account  of  her  unique  womanly  heart  of  its  occupant. 


^ 


"«. 


position.      But    her    very    troubles    have  Bereft  in  her  later  years  of  husband  and 

endeared  her  to  English  hearts,  inasmuch  of  two  dear  children,  others  yet  remain  to 

as  they  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  cheer    anil   comfort   her   declining   days; 

all  must  hear.     To  the  majority  of  homos  children  of  whom  she  and  her  subjects  are 

comes  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  so  when  proud.      In    this    period   of    rejoicing    it 

the  Queen   has  been  called  upon  to  part  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a  nearer 
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view  of  the  lives  and  characteristics  of  the 
Queen's  children.  Brief  as  that  viewmust 
be,  it  will  prove  conclusively  that  a  mother's 


Prince  Consort  ivas  born  at  Windsor 
Castle  on  Nov,  21,  18+0,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  ciiristened  at  Buckingham 


■ainling  by   W.  Htnul 


love,  and  a  mother's  care,  has  not  been 
vain,  but  has  brought  her  jny  that 
blessing  and  crown  cf  her  life. 

The    first    child    of    her    Majesty    the 
Queen    and     his     Royal     Highness     the 


Palace,    when     the     names    of    Victoria 

the  Adelaide  Jlary  Louisa  were  conferred 
upon  her.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
child  of  remarkable  intelligence,  com- 
bining the  brilliant  gifts  of  ber  father  with 
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the  artistic  and  womanly  nature  of   her 
mother.     Her    lo\e    of   knowledge    and 
facility    of    acquisition    combined    made 
her    an    apt    and    clever    student ;     and 
although  the  "  higher  education  "  of  girls 
was  a  thing  of  the  future,  the  Princess's 
training  was  liberal  in  the  extreme.     She 
was  one  of  an  affectionate  home  circle — 
the    child    of    parents    who 
made  friends  and  confidants 
of   their    children    even    in 
their  early   daj-s.      She    was 
not  much  more  than  fifteen 
when  Prince  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia  told  the  story 
of  his  love   over    a   sprig  of 
white   heather.     The    Queen 
gives  the  incident  in  her  own 
charming    manner  in    "Our 
Life  in  the  Highlands." 

At  seventeen,  the  Princess 
wedded  her  Fritz,  and  went 
with  him  to  his  northern 
home,  and  then  for  her  the 
real  warfare  of  life  com- 
menced. Germany  was  essen- 
tially conventional ;  did  not 
believe  in  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  retained  manners 
and  customs  which  in  England 
were  obsolete.  The  efforts  of 
the  Princess  to  raise  the  Ger- 
man Frau  to  her  own  social 
level  met  with  flat  discourage- 
ment ;  suspicion  and  distrust 
were  engendered  which  have 
never  been  really  allayed. 
Nevertheless,  our  Princess 
Royal  has  left  a  mark  on 
German  historj'  which  will 
never   be    effaced,   and    the  " 

present  betterment  of  the 
social  conditions  of  its  women  are  largely 
due  to  her  pioneer  efforts.  The  story  of 
the  accession  of  Prince  Frederick  William 
to  the  throne  is  common  property,  as  is 
also  his  short  reign  and  tragic  death. 
Victoria,  Princess  Royal  of  England,  was 
an  Empress  of  a  hundred  days  only  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  part  with  the 
husbana  who  had  been  the  lover  from  ten 
years  of  age — one  of  the  most  pathetic 
«vents  of  modem  history.     Her  Majesty 


now  chiefly  resides  at  Friedrichshof,  a 
charmingly  secluded  residence  near  Frank- 
furt ;  her  Winter  Palace  being  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin.  Her  Majesty 
has  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  are 
still  living. 

One  might  truthfully  describe  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  not  only 


From  a  Painiias  ijr  P.  WinUrkalhr. 

the  most  popular  man  in  England,  but  in 
the  world  at  large — a  popularity  that  exists 
amongst  all  classes  and  degrees  of  men. 
Bom  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Nov.  9, 
[S41,  the  heir  to  England's  throne  was 
received  with  universal  rejoicing.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  utmost  attention  was  given 
to  his  early  education,  tutors  being  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  entire  regimen 
supervised  by  his  father.  The  high  duties 
of    his    future    position    were    rigorously 
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inculcated,  "  duty  for  duty's  sake  "  being 
the  prevalent  idea.  But  his  childhood's 
days  were  happy  ones ;  no  idleness,  but 
sound  healthy  amusements,  comprising  all 
sorts  of  manly  exercises,  mingled  with 
amateur  gardening,  carpentering,  etc.,  until 
the  time  came  for  him  to  enter  college  and 
take  his  place  with  men.  Terms  were 
spent  at  the  sister  Universities,  a  course  of 
travel  fol- 
io ving. 

In  March 
1863,  he 
married 
Alexandra, 
the  eldest 
daughter  of 
Christian  IX. 
of  Denmark, 
a  marriage 
that  was 
signalised 
by  an  out- 
burst of  the 
utmost  pa- 
triotic '■  en- 
thusiasm, 
the  youthful 
bride  being 
at  once 
taken  to  the 
heart  of  the 
nation — a 
position 
which  she 
has  ever 
since  con- 
tinued   to 

O  C  C    U    p  y.  THE  PKINCE  OF  WALES  AT  Tl 

Passing    by  ""^^  '"'  •''A''e-' 

many     pro-  '"™ "  ''"'"''"s 

minent  events  in  the  Prince's  life,  we  come 
to  a  time  in  1871,  when  all  England — nay, 
all  the  civilised  world — was  stirred  to  its 
utmost  depth  of  sympathetic  anxiety  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Prince  lay  almost 
at  the  point  of  death  from  typhoid  fever. 
After  a  protracted  and  severe  struggle 
his  Royal  Highness  recovered,  and  the 
National  Thanksgiving  Day  which  fol- 
lowed in  February  1871  will  long  be  a 
red-!elter  day  in  English  history. 

For  the  welfare  of   the  poorer  classes 


the  Prince  has  always  laboured  assiduously. 
He  was  a  hard-working  member  of  the 
"  Poor  Law  Commission  "  of  1893,  but  of 
the  many  charitable  objects  which  be  has 
promoted  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak, 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  deserving  cause 
the  interests  of  which  he  has  been  asked 
to  encourage  that  he  has  not   materially 
benefited.     At  the  present  time  the  great 
work  which 
he    has   in- 
augurated 
on       behalf 
of  the  hos- 
pitals is  be- 
fore    every- 
one. Music, 
Art,  Litera- 
ture and  the 
Drama  ever 
find   in    the 


pow 


rful 


in,  and 
his  kindly 
interest  in 
those  who 
ha\e  distin- 
gu  is  h  e  d 
themselves 
in  Science, 
Travel,  and 
hosts  of 
otherthings, 
is  well 
known.  To 
the  Prince  is 
due  the  in- 

of  the  series 

^.  iviuirrk^uir.  ^j      exhibi- 

tions which  have  proved  such  an  attrac- 
tion to  thousands  ;  also  the  establishment 
of  the  Imperial  Institute.  The  London 
residence  of  his  Royal  Highness  and 
his  wife  is  Marlborough  House,^  the 
favourite  one,  however,  being  Sandring- 
ham,  where  their  Royal  Highnesses  live 
a  life  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  the  Prince 
indulging  to  the  full  his  hobbies  for  farm- 
ing, horse -breeding,  and  other  pursuits  of 
a  country  gentleman.  Three  sons  and 
three  ■  daughters    have    been    born  to  the 
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Prince  and  Princess,  two  of  the  former 
being  deceased,  one  having  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  other  passing  away  a  few  years  ago 
under  most  pathetic  circumstances. 

The  second  daughter  and  third  child  of 
the  Queen  was  the  Princess  Alice  Maud 
Mary,  who  was  bom  on  April  25,  1843. 
As  a  child  she  was  always  noted  for  her 
loving  nature  and  true  domestic  qualities. 
Perhaps  public  notice  was  more  drawn  to 
her  by  the  fact  of  her  watchful  care  by  the 
bedside  of  her  father  during  his  last  hours, 
conspicuous  indeed  in  one  so  young. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  she  was 
united  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  hence- 
forth making  her  home  in  Darmstadt. 
Much  is  known  of  the  simple  and  good 
life  she  led  from  the  published  memoirs 
and. letters  edited  by  Princess  Christian. 
Her  devoted  attention  to  the  wounded 
during,  the  Franco-German  War  was  a 
household  theme.  The  loving  care  which 
she  gave  to  her  children,  and  her  grief  at 
the  untimely  death  of  one  of  them  actually 
before  her  eyes,  are  all  matters  of  history. 
In  the  performance  of  motherly  duties  to 
her  children  she  lost  her  own  life,  dying 
on  Dec.  14,  1878,  to  the  sincere  grief  not 
only  of  those  who  knew  her  personally, 
but  to  all  classes  of  society.  Her  Royal 
Highness  had  seven  children,  one  now 
occupying  the  exalted  position  of  Czarina 
of  Russia. 

His  Royal  Highness  Alfred  Alexander 
William  Ernest  Albert,  second  son  of  her 
Majesty,  was  born  on  Aug.  6,  1 844.     After 
his  preliminary   home   education,    having 
been  destined  for  the  sea,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.     The  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  some  portion 
of  his  time  was  passed  in  Germany.     At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  Throne  of  Greece 
was  offered  to  him,  but  this  he  declined  ; 
and  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
failing  the  son  of  the  House  of  Flanders, 
the  Duke  is  heir  to  the  Throne  of  Belgium. 
When  thirty  years  of  age  he  married  the 
Grand     Duchess     Marie     Alexandrovna, 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  the 
marriage  taking  place   at  St.  Petersburg, 
amid  such  grand  and  stately  ceremonies  as 
have  been  compared  to  vivid  pictures  of 
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"The  Arabian  Nights."  In  England  their 
Royal  Highnesses  had  for  residences 
Clarence  House  and  Eastwell  Park. 

Promoted  from  rank  to  rank,  the  Prince 
ultimately  became  an  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  and  has  also  been  Master  of  Trinity 
House.  For  three  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  the 
residence  then  being  at  Malta.  In  1893, 
by  the  death  of  Duke  Ernest,  Prince  Alfred 
succeeded  to  the  Duchy,  and  thence- 
forward became  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  Since  then,  he 
and  his  wife  have  passed  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  at  Coburg,  where  they  have 
several  fine  residences — comprising  two 
or  three  old  castles,  a  more  modem 
mansion  known  as  Schloss  Edinburgh, 
and  two  or  three  country  seats,  the  prettiest 
of  which  is  Rosenau,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Duke's  father,  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
Many  good  and  useful  movements,  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  have  received  much 
impetus  from  the  patronage  of  the  Prince. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  has  more  especially 
allied  himself  with  the  advance  of  the 
musical  profession ;  his  own  favourite 
instrument  is  the  violin,  on  which  he  is 
really  a  first-rate  performer.  Periodical 
visits  are  paid  to  England,  where  the 
**  Sailor  -  Prince,"  as  he  has  ever  been 
affectionately  called,  is  always  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  There  is  one  son  and 
four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the 
future  Queen  of  Roumania. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Helena 
Augusta  Victoria,  known  as  Princess 
Christian,  was  born  on  May  25,  1846.  The 
first  fifteen  years  of  her  life  were  passed 
simply  and  uneventfully,  studies  and  play 
alternating.  Then  came  her  first  sorrows 
in  the  loss  of  her  father  and  grandmother. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  married  to 
Prince  Frederick  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  her  life  having  since  been 
devoted  to  her  home  and  family,  and  to  a 
multitude  of  benevolent  objects. 

Of  all  the  Queen's  daughters,  none  have 
given  up  so  much  of  their  time,  and  worked 
so  really  hard  in  the  cause  of  charity,  as 
has  Princess  Christian.  Year  in  and  year 
out  it  is  one  continual  round  of  visits 
to  institutions  of  every  description  which 
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have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  the 
poorer  classes,  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  alleviation  of  existing  distress 
of  those  who  have  seen  better  times,  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  very  active  co- 
operation and  personal  identification  with 
nursing  associations.  The  Princess  has 
not  held  herself  aloof  from  actual  contact 
with  the  classes  she  has  sought  to  benefit. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  meals  for  hungry 
children  which  she  has  been  most  active 
in  organising,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is 
her  Royal  Highnesses  custom  to  be  present 
at  such  meals  as  often  as  possible,  and 
personally  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the 
much-needed  food.  She  is  also  no  stranger 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  has  visited 
many  a  squalid  tenement,  and  relieved  the 
poverty  which  she  has  witnessed.  Her 
solicitous  care  for  crippled  and  conva- 
lescent children  is  well  known,  and  needs 
no  better  evidence  than  the  presence  of 
the  building  near  her  own  house  where 
such  children  are  received,  and  where  she 
is  continually  seen  taking  an  active  interest 
in  their  welfare  Her  Royal  Highness  is 
also  a  warm  patron  of  music,  and  often 
delights  Windsor  audiences  with  her  skilful 
performances  on  the  pianoforte.  Iti  short, 
for  public  duties  of  every  description 
Princess  Christian  is  the  best  known  of 
the  Queen's  daughters.  Her  Royal  High- 
has  had  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

The  next  child  of  the  Queen  is  Princess 
Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  who  was  born 
on  March  i8,  1848.  Everyone  knows 
how  much  attention  the  Queen  gave  to  the 
infant  days  of  her  children,  snatching  all 
the  time  that  she  possibly  could  from 
public  duties  to  spend  with  her  babies. 
Princess  Louise  came  in  for  her  due 
share,  but  the  happiest  days  for  the 
children  as  well  as  for  the  father  and 
mother  were  those  spent  either  in  the 
seclusion  of  Osborne  or  amongst  the 
varied  beauty  of  the  Highlands.  The 
artistic  tastes  of  the  Princess,  which  had 
early  developed  themselves,  were  doubt- 
less much  fostered  bv  the  beauty  of  the 
Scottish  scenery ;  here  she  would  spend 
hours  in  sketching,  her  mother  often 
sitting  by  her  side  engaged  in  a  similar 
occupation.     Quite  in    her  early  life  she 


became  an  accomplished  artist,  and  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  when  she  com- 
menced to  receive  special  instruction  in 
sculpture  from  Mrs.  Thornycroft.  Of  the 
proficiency  which  she  has  attained  in  this 
accomplishment  the  public  are  well  able 
to  judge,  as  there  are  extant  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  her  work,  chief  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  statue  of  the  Queen  stand- 
ing in  Kensington  Gardens. 

Previous  to  her  marriage,  many  public 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Princess  in  com- 
mon with  her  brothers  and  sisters ;  this 
public  life  being  consequent  upon  the 
semi-retirement  of  her  Majesty.  Added 
to  this,  after  the  marriage  of  her  elder 
sisters,  she  had  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
elder  daughter  to  her  mother — no  light 
ones  when  the  mother  is  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. In  1 87 1  she  married  John,  Marquis 
of  Lome,  the  wedding  taking  place  at 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor ;  the  going 
away  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being 
signalised  by  the  observance  of  an  old 
Highland  custom,  namely — the  throwing 
of  a  new  broom  after  the  carriage.  From 
then  until  1878  the  days  of  the  Princess 
were  quietly  passed,  all  her  spare  time 
being  given  to  sculpture  and  painting.  In 
the  latter  year  the  -Marquis  was  appointed 
Governor  -  General  of  Canada,  and  they 
accordingly  resided  in  that  country  until 
1883,  when  they  returned  to  England  and 
semi-private  life.  Her  Royal  Highness  is 
generally  credited  with  being  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Queen's  daughters. 

The  third  son  of  the  Queen  is  Prince 
Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert,  who  was 
born  on  May  i,  1850.  He  takes  his  first 
name  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
at  the  Queen's  request,  was  godfather  to 
the  infant  Prince.  After  a  distinguished 
college  career,  he  embraced  the  Army  as 
a  profession,  ultimately  becoming  Colonel 
of  the  Scots  Guards  and  Colonel-in-Chief 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  At  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  created  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  Strathcarn,  and  in  1879  married 
Princess  Louise  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
of  Prussia. 

In  1882  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
active  service  in  the  Egyptian  Expedition, 
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for  that  event 
being  appointed 
to  the  command 
of  the  ist  Brigade, 
I  St  Division  of  the 
troops  in  the  field. 
Subsequently  he 
held  the  posts  of 
Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Bombay, 
and  of  the  South- 
ern Division  in 
England.  In  1893 
he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  full 
General,  and  he  is 
now  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Alder- 
shot,  where  he  has 
won  for  himself 
golden     opinions 
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for  his  general 
kindness  to  the 
troops,  and  solici- 
tude for  the  in- 
creased comfort 
of  their  surround- 
ings.  A  tho- 
roughgoing sol- 
dier, he  has  the 
reputation 
amongst  all  ranks 
as  one  of  the 
smartest  officers 
in  the  service.  In 
appearance  he  is 
more  like  the 
Queen  than  any 
one  of  her  sons. 
Both  he  and  his 
wife  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  home 
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life  of  simplicity  and  retirement;  at  the 
same  time,  the  Prince  is  often  called  upon 
for  the  performance  of  public  duties,  and  for 
the  representation  of  his  mother  at  State 
functions.  There  are  "three  children  of 
the  marriage — two  girls  and  one  boy. 
'  The  eighth  child  of  her  Majesty  was 
I'rince  Leopold  George  Duncan  Albert, 
who  was  bom  in  April  1853.  From  the 
first,  he  was  extremely  delicate,  and  quite 
unable  to  join  in  the  merry  romps  of  his 
|)rothers  and  sisters.  His  parents  were 
anxious  that  time  should  be  given  him  to 
determine  the  bent  his  tastes  would  ulti- 
mately take ;  but  it  was  very  evident  that 
Jie  would  never  be  sufficiently  robust  to 
^nter  either  the  Army  or  Navy.  Books 
were  his  constant  companions  ;  poetry  and 
^usic,  dogs  and  birds,  and  his  own  sweet 
temperament  combining  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  long  hours  which  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  on  the  sofa.  He  matricu- 
lated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1881 
was  created  Duke  of  Albany. 

His  health  by  this  time  seemed  to  have 
much  improved,  and  in  1882  he  married 
Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck  -  Pyrmont. 
His  scholarly  tastes  and  his  cultured 
speeches  led  to  his  being  in  special  and 
frequent  request  for  the  advancement  of 
literature,  science,  and  philanthropy,  his 
services  being  always  mitiringly  given  to 
such  causes. 

The  tidings  of  his  sudden  death  at 
Cannes,  in  March  1884,  was  a  great  blow 
to  the  Queen,  the  whole  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  country  at  large ;  for  he 
whose  untimely  death  they  had  to  deplore 
was  a  gifted,   high  -  minded    Prince,    to 


whose  future  all  looked  fonvard  with  hope. 
There  are  two  children  of  the  marriage. 
Princess  Alice  and  the  youthful  son  born 
to  his  father's  title. 

The  remaining  child  of  the  Queen  is  her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Beatrice  Mary 
Victoria  Feodora,  born  April  14,  1857. 
For  many  years  she  has  been  the  constant 
companion  of  her  mother,  ably  assisting 
her  in  her  multifarious  duties.  She  is  a 
clever  linguist,  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  an  amateur  actress  of  no  ordinary 
ability;  added  to  which  she  has  a  most 
kindly  disposition. 

In  1 885  she  was  married  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg,  the  Queen  stipulating  that 
her  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  to  con- 
tinually reside  with  her ;  this,  indeed, 
was  highly  necessary,  as  otherwise  her 
Majesty  must  have  passed  her  days  with- 
out family  companionship  other  than  could 
be  obtained  bv  brief  visits. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  Princess,  to 
the  grief  of  all  classes,  was  suddenly 
bereaved  of  her  husband,  who  died  from 
malarial  fever  in  the  expedition  against 
King  Prempeh  of  Ashantee.  His  Royal 
Highness  had  entreated  permission  to  go 
out  to  do  something  for  his  adopted 
country,  and  though  the  expedition  was 
a  bloodless  one,  he  lost  his  life  at  a  time 
when  his  departure  for  England  was  daily 
expected,  There  are  four  children  of  the 
marriage ;  these,  with  their  mother,  pass 
most  of  their  time  with  the  Queen. 

No  more  suitable  words  can  close  this 
than  those  which  have  proved  their  truth 
in  many  ages-.—**  Her  children  shall  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed." 
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THE  year  of  the  Queen's  accession 
did  not  close  without  witnessing 
the  first  of  that  brilliant  series  of  State 
ceremonials  which,  during  the  eariier  part 
of  the  reign,  were  the  delight  of  her 
Majesty  no  less  than  of  her  loyal  subjects. 
Fittingly  enough,  Queen  Victoria's  first 
considerable  State  pageant  was  her  visit  to 
the  City  on  Nov.  9,  1837.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
curiosity  regarding  the  young  Sovereign 
was  on  tip-toe,  and  the  staid  old  Times, 
although  "for  one  day  suspending  all' 
political  discussion  to  express  gratifica- 
tion," was  not  slow  to  remark,  in  senten- 
tious phrase,  that  her  Majesty  was,  as  it 
were,  on  trial.  Her  people  had  received 
her  with  acclamation ;  it  must  be  hers  to 
deserve  it.  At  sixty  years'  distance  we  can 
but  exclaim,  **  How  well  has  her  Majesty 
done  so ! " 

At  two  o'clock  the  procession,  which 
took  fifteen  minutes  to  pass  any  given  point, 
left  "the  new  Palace  in  Pimlico,"  as  it 
was  then  popularly  named,  and  proceeded 
by  Hyde  Park  Corner,  Piccadilly,  St. 
James's  Street,  Pall  Mall,  the  Strand, 
Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Cheapside 
to  the  Guildhall.  Her  Majesty  rode  in 
that  ancient  State  coach,  painted  by 
Cypriani,  which  is  still  the  greatest 
curiosity  at  the  Royal  Mews.  With  the 
Queen,  as  on  all  State  occasions,  rode  the 
Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The  Queen,  our 
lady  readers  will  be  interested  to  note, 
wore  a  dress  of  pink  silk  shot  with  silver  ; 
the  Duchess  was  in  silver  and  blue.  In 
Pall  Mall  the  State  carriages  were  joined 
by  the  procession  of  her  Majesty's  Judges 
and  the  carriage  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who,  next  to  the  Queen,  received  the 
loudest,   almost  the   only  other   plaudits 


from  the  populace.  A  great  paper,  indeed, 
whether  from  party  motives  or  otherwise, 
was  pleased  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
"  her  Majesty's  Ministers  looked  particu- 
larly crestfallen." 

From  a  State  procession  one  does  not 
expect  humour.  That  was  supplied, 
however,  by  the  civic  reception  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  the  Fathers  of  the  City  aflforded 
sport  to  the  irreverent  by  appearing  for  the 
nonce  as  Cavaliers.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  procession  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
assembled  in  Childs'  Banking-house,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  steeds  were  in  waiting.  •  Having 
mounted,  the  civic  dignitaries  rode  forth, 
their  chargers  managed  by  grooms,  to 
take  post  on  the  City  side  of  the  Bar. 
They  wore  their  robes  and  chains  and 
carried  white  wands,  which  some  ventured 
to  use  for  the  correction  of  their  mounts. 
One  horse,  the  papers  euphemistically 
announced,  *'  became  suddenly  unprovided 
with  a  rider  "  ;  but  to  compensate  for  this. 
Alderman  Farebrother,  an  expert  disciple 
of  Gambado,  indulged  his  steed  in  sundry 
curvettings  and  caracolings,  which  hugely 
delighted  and  scared  the  populacfe. 

The  rest  of  the  civic  ceremonial  went 
bravely.  When  the  royal  procession  arrived 
at  the  closed  barrier,  her  Majesty,  follow- 
ing the  ancient  usage,  had  to  sue  for 
admission.  This  was  granted  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Hon.  John  Cowan,  who,  having 
dismounted,  presented  the  sword  of  civic 
state.  This,  however,  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  not  to  accept,  declaring  it  to  be  in 
loyal  and  trusty  hands.  Thereupon  the 
Lord  Mayor  again  sought  saddle-tree, 
and,  bearing  the  sword  aloft,  fell  in  imme- 
diatelv  in  front  of  the  roval  coach  and 
marshalled  his  Sovereign  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  the  Guildhall.  His  courtly  conduct 
and    his    excellent     horsemanship     were 
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remembered  to  his  credit  for  many  a  day. 
At  the  Guildhall  the  reception,  although 
magnificent,  was  outdone  by  the  banquet 
and  concert  which  followed.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  Q^  ;en  returned  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  in  a  "  dress- carriage,"  the 
State  coaches  having  been  dismissed  after 
the  first  procession. 

The  next  great  ceremonial,  the  mest 
brilliant  of  the  reign,  was  the  Coronation, 
which  took  place  on  June  28,  1838.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  booming  of 


royal  family  supported  the  Queen,  who,  at 

half-past  eleven,  entered  the  Abbey.  At 
1.30  forty -one  guns  announced  the  Coron- 
ation, but  the  .ceremonial  did  not  end 
until  3.35.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible ' 
to  describe  in  detail  that  quaint  and 
interesting  ritual.  The  supreme  moment, 
however,  must  be  noted  ;  for  its  impres- 
siveness  was  not  that  of  inward  emotion 
onlj'.  To  the  eye  of  sense  it  was  dazzlingly 
brilliant,  for  at  the  instant  when  the  Arch- 
bishop placed   the   crown   on   the  young 
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artillery  announced  that  the  procession 
had  moved  from  Buckingham  Palace. 
Shortly  before  eleven  it  approached  the 
western  door  of  the  Abbey,  having  moved 
bv  wav  of  Piccadillv,  St.  James's  Street, 
Pall  Siall,  and  Charing  Cross.  The  High 
Constable  of  Westminster  led  the  way, 
followed  by  a  squadron  of  the  Life  Guards ; 
then  came  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  whose 
equipages  "were  more  remarkable  for 
gaudiness  than  simple  beauty."  Of  the 
foreign  representatives  Souh  alone  was 
cheered.  The  Ministers,  officers  of  the 
Koval  Household,   and    members   of  the 


Queen's  head,  all  the  assembled  peers 
and  peeresses  assumed  their  coronets,  and 
the  Kings-of-Arms  their  crowns,  whereat 
the  sunshine,  playing  upon  a  million 
jewelled  points,  seemed  to  transform  a 
concourse,  already  splendid,  into  a  perfect 
sea  of  light,  shimmering  and  dancing  as 
if  in  happy  augury  of  the  opening  reign. 

Her  Majesty's  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  the  Chapel  Roya!  at  St.  James's  Palace 
on  Feb.  10,  1840,  presented  less  of  public 
spectacle.  Prince  Albert,  accompanied 
by  his  father  and  brother  and  a  small 
escort   of    Horse    Guards,    proceeded    to 
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St.  James's  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
crowd.  The  Queen's  procession  consisted 
of  seven  coaches.  The  full  guard  of 
honour  was  in  attendance,  but  there  were 
only  two  horses  in  each  carriage,  and  the 
rich  Stale  trappings  were  not  worn.  The 
bridal  processions  within  the  Palace  were 
of  greater  interest,  and  were  elaborately 
composed.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past 
twelve  the  procession  of  the  bridegroom 
moved  along  the  colonnade  to  the  chapel 
door.  Drums  and  trumpets  led  the  way  ; 
then  came  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
the  bridegroom's  Gentlemen  of  Honour, 
the  Heralds,  the  Chamberlain  and  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  and  the  bridegroom  with  his 
father,  brother,  and  the  officers  of  his 
suite.  Prince  Albert  wore  a  Field- 
Marshal's  uniform  and  the  collar  of  the 
Garter. 

The     Queen's     procession     was    much 


the  Sword  of  State,  borne  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Queen,  the  Bridesmaids, 
Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber,  Maids  of 
Honour,  Women,  of.  the  Bed-chamber,  six 
Gentlemen  -  at  -  Arms,  the  rear  being 
closed  by  six  Yeomen  of  the  (Juard. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  gave  the'  bride 
away,  coming  forivard  from  his  place  at 
the  Archbishop's  question  to  perform  that 
duty.  Within  the  Chapel  the  cotip  d'ceil 
is  said  to  have  been  "  splendid  beyond 
description." 

On  Oct.  18,  1844,  her  Majesty  again 
visited  the  City,  and  formally  opened  the 
new  Royal  Exchange.  The  ceremonial 
of  Temple  Bar  was  once  more  rehearsed, 
and  the  procession  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  magnificent  pageant  of  the 
present  reign.  The  emblem  of  State 
which  the  Lor<l  Mayor  bore  before  her 
Majesty  was    the   "great    pearl    sword" 
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larger.  lis  order  was  as  follows :  Drums 
and  Trumpets,  Pursuivants,  Heralds,  Pages 
of  Honour,  Heralds,  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
-ellor.  Royalties,  Dukes  and   Princesses, 


presented  by  Queen  Elizabclh  to  the  City 
of  London  when  she  opened  the  first 
Exchan^.  At  the  Exchange  an  address 
was  presented  to  the  Queen.     A  breakfast 
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and  distribution  of  commemorative  medals 
followed.  Thereafter,  a  procession  was 
formed  to  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle, 
where    the    Queen,    surrounded    by    her 


was  to  take  place.  There  ivas  assembled 
a  gay  flotilla  of  boats  and  barges,  of 
various  styles  and  periods,  from  the  Queen 
Anne  age  of  gold-carving  to  the   plain 


K  PRISCE  CONSORT. 


30.   184Q. 


Ministers  and  the  civic  authorities,  said  : 
"  It  is  ray  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  this 
building  be  hereafter  called  '  The  Rosal 
Exchange.'  "  The  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman 
Magnay,  was  created  a  Haronot. 

The  next  civic  Slate  ceremonial  of 
importance  did  not  occur  until  Oct.  30, 
1 849,  when  the  Coal  Exchange  in  Lower 
Thames  Street  was  opened  by  Prince 
.Mbert.  The  river  spectacle  gave  this 
occasion  special  cc/a/.  No  such  splendid 
display  had  taken  place  since  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  five  years  earlier, 
and  no  such  pageant  by  water  since  the 
opening  of  London  Bridge  by  King 
William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  on 
Aug.  I,  1831.  To  the  general  regret, 
her  Majesty  was  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  being  present.  Prince  Albert, 
acting  as  the  Queen's  representative,  left 
St.  James's  at  12.15,  ^nd  proceeded  to 
Whitehall  Stairs,  where  ihe  embarkation 


steam-launch  of  modem  times.  The 
Lord  Mayor  was  already  on  the  scene  in 
his  State  barge.  The  royal  barge,  newly 
gilt,  with  pavilioned  poop  and  t«enty-two 
oarsmen,  lay  awaiting  the  Prince,  When 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  embarked 
on  (heir  own  barge,  a  sound  of  cheering 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  George  Grey 
conducted  Prince  Albert,  who  brought 
with  him  the  young  Princess  Royai  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  the  royai  barge. 
The  rowers  immediately  gave  way.  Com- 
modore Eden's  six-oarcd  gig  led  the  pro- 
cession. Next  came  the  six-oared  galley 
of  the  Water  Bailiff  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  twelve-oared  barge  of  .\dmiral 
Elliot,  followed  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  Slate 
barge,  its  crew  resplendent  in  scarlet  and 
silver.  The  Queen's  State  barge  suc- 
ceeded, the  oarsmen  in  scarlet  and  gold 
with  a  picturesque  black  velvet  cap.     The 
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Queen's  shallop  followed,  and  the  rear  was 
brought  up  by  the  four  Admiralty  barges 
and  the  Trinity  barges.  At  half-past  one 
the  Coal  Exchange  was  reached,  and  the 
usual  interesting  and  sumptuous  gala 
ceremonial  of  London  Town  was  ob- 
served.  The  royal  children  attracted 
special  notice,  and  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
what  our  old  friends  Budge  and  Toddy 
would  have  called  **  a  real  good  time  " ; 
for  Prince  Albert,  on  taking  leave,  directed 
them  to  remember  the  Lord  Mayor  as  a 
gentleman  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
one  of  the  happiest  days  in  their  lives. 

On  Thursday,  May  i,  1851,  an  ideal 
]\Iay  morning,  her  Majesty  opened  the 
Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  On  this 
occasion  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Princess  Royal,  the  great 
officers  of  State,  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Household,  attended  her  Majesty,  forming 
a  glittering  and  majestic  cortege.  The 
procession,  which  started  at  1 1  a.m.,  was 
composed  of  eight  carriages.  The  coach- 
men and  footmen  wore  State  liveries,  but 
the  pageant  differed  in  many  respects  from 
the  processions  with  which  London  was 
then  familiar  at  the  opening  or  proroguing 
of  a  Parliamentary-  Session.  There  were  no 
Gentlemen-Ushers,  no  Exons  or  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard.  The  State  coach  was 
replaced  by  a  dress-carriage,  and  no  car- 
riage had  more  than  one  pair  of  horses. 
The  procession  came  on  at  a  smart  trot, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  drew  up  at  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Exhibition, 
amid  the  mingled  din  of  bands,  cannon, 
and  cheering.  At  the  moment  her 
Majesty  entered  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
Roval  Standard  was-  unfurled  from  a  staff 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  north  transept. 

The  central  area  was  reserved  for  the 
reception  of  the  Queen.  At  the  northern 
portion  was  a  dais,  covered  by  a  carpet 
worked  for  her  Majesty  by  150  ladies. 
On  this  stood  a  magnificent  chair  of  state. 
Behind  the  dais  stood  the  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms  ;  the  Beefeaters  lined  the  outer  route 
of  the  expected  procession,  which  was 
shortly  announced  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  deafening  applause.  '  The  Queen, 
wearing  pink  satin,  and  gold,  approached. 
With    her   came   the   Prince   Consort,    in 


Field-Marshal's  uniform ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Highland  dress,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  in  white  lace.  Arrived  at  the 
dais,  her  Majesty  took  her  seat,  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
foreign  Ministers  in  brilliant  uniforms. 

The  National  Anthem  was  sung.  There- 
upon, Prince  Albert  descended  and  stood 
with  the  other  Commissioners  while  he 
read  the  Address,  which  was,  in  effect, 
the  Official  Report  upon  his  great  under- 
taking known  as  **  The  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations."  The 
Queen  replied.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  offered  up  prayer,  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  was  performed,  and  then 
the  Queen  made  a  royal  progress  of  the 
building.  Coming  back  to  the  dais,  her 
Majesty  declared  the  Exhibition  open,  to 
the  pealing  of  the  National  Anthem, 
trumpets,  and  cannon.  There  were  some 
who  dreamed  that  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  was  inaugurated.  In  a  brief  three 
years  that  dream  was  to  be  shattered. 

The  investiture  of  Napoleon  III.  with 
the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  April  18, 
^855,  although  hidden  by  strict  Court 
etiquette  from  vulgar  eyes,  was  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  ceremonials  ever  seen  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Even  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  inured  to  mag- 
nificence, was  struck — some  say  he  was 
moved — by  the  splendour  of  the  prepara- 
tions. The  effect  is  said  to  have  been 
marvellous,  the -lighter  and  more  brilliant 
toilettes  of  her  Majesty,  of  the  Empress 
and  their  attendant  ladies,  thrown  into 
high  relief  against  the  heavier  masses  of 
colour  presented  by  the  rich  dark-blue 
velvet  mantles  of  the  attendant  Knights. 
Napoleon  found  much  favour  with  the 
Queen,  who,  on  giving  him  the  accolade, 
added  a  salutation  on  both  cheeks. 

The  first  maniage  in  the  Queen's  own 
family,  that  of  the  Princess  Royal,  to 
Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  on  Jan.  25, 
1858,  naturally  excited  great  interest  in 
the  Metropolis,  and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  public  display  was,  of 
course,  not  of  the  first  order,  but  the 
scene  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's 
was,  if  not  of  the  grandest,  at  least  worthy 
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of  the  State  pageants  of  the  Victorian 
era.  The  processions  were  marshalled 
with  pomp  and  circumstance,  the  toilettes 
were  magnilicent.  the  service  impressive. 
As  at  a  later  day  in  London,  Frederick  the 
Noble,  by  his  looks  and  bearing,  excited 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  At 
his  wedding  he  wore  the  dark- blue  uniform 


To  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  much  of 
the  splendour  of  the  greater  State  cere- 
monials is  due.  At  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  they  were  the  first  to  lend 
pomp  and  circumstance  to  a  scene  which 
ultimately  developed  into  one  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence.  Up  to  1 1.30, 
however,    on   that   loth   of  March,    1863, 


of  the  Prussian  Service,  breast  crossed 
by  the  orange  ribbon  of  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  His  helmet  was  of  polished 
silver,  surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers. 
As  his  bride  approached,  Frederick  bent 
the  knee  and  kissed  her  hand.  The 
Princess  curtseyed  to  the  bridegroom's 
mother  and  to  her  own  royal  mother,  the 
organist  concluded  the  march  from  "Judas 
Maccabasus,"  and  the  wedding  ceremony 
began. 


E  CRKAT  EXHIBITION,    1851. 

despite  the  arrival  of  the  diplomatists  and 
Cabinet  Ministers,  despite  Jlrs.  Disraeli's 
notable  blaze  of  diamonds,  the  spectacle 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  or  even 
to  a  Drawing-Room.  The  procession  ol 
the  Garter  Knights  changed  all  that. 
Their  passing  produced,  we  arc  told, 
an  indescribably  noble  effect.  But  am: 
all  the  splendour,  the  widowed  Queen, 
in    deep    mourning,    came    silent    and 
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unannounced  to  her  place  in  the  Royal 
Closet. 

The  picture  quickly  grew  in  colour  and 
intensity.  Frith  was  there,  by  Royal 
Commission,  to  transfer  it  all  to  his 
canvas.  The  foreign  Princes  now  entered. 
Like  a  vision  from  **  The  Arabian  Nights" 
the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  passed  to 
his  appointed  place.  A  fanfare  of  trumpets 
next  heralded  the  procession  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  Queen's  household.  Shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia,  leading  her  little  son,  destined  in 
after  days  to  prove  a  mighty  warrior  and 
telegraphist.  **  Prince  William  of  Prussia," 
said  the  Illustrated  London  News^  **  almost 
a  baby  as  he  is,  was  clad  in  the  Highland 
dress,  and  looked  the  most  compact  little 
mannikin  that  was  ever  seen  out  of  a  doll's 
house  !  "  O  du  mein  lieher  Wilhelm^  did  an 
amiable  Press  begin  to  jape  at  thee  thus 
earlv ! 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  now  went  with 
drums  and  trumpets  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom. Among  the  audience  there  was 
much  speculation  as  to  the  Prince's  dress. 
That  was  laid  to  rest  at  12.15,  when  his 
procession  passed  the  drapery  of  the  west 
door  of  St.  George's  Chapel.  Norroy  and 
Clarencieux,  Kings-of-Arms,  led  the  way, 
the  Grooms  of  the  Bed  chamber,  the 
Comptroller  and  Treasurer,  the  Groom  of 
the  State  followed.  Finally  appeared  the 
Prince  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  beneath  which  appeared  a  General's 
uniform. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  returned,  and  a 
hush  fell  on  the  assembly.  At  12.30  Lord 
Sydney  conducted  the  procession  of  the 
bride  to  the  altar,  and  the  last  touch  of 
beauty  and  splendour  was  put  to  that 
memorable  pageant. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
been  less  spoiled  by  royal  pageantry, 
owing  to  her  Majesty's  comparative  retire- 
ment. On  the  evening  of  July  15,  1867, 
there  was  again  a  State  ceremonial  of  some 
importance  at  the  Guildhall,  when  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was  received  by  the 
City.  The  Queen  was  not  present,  but 
the  proceedings  were  graced  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Princess  Alice,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,   and   other  members   of    the 


royal  family.  With  these  the  Sultan  shook 
hands.  The  Recorder  read  the  address 
of  welcome,  commending  the  Sultan  as 
an  enlightened  Sovereign  and  friend  of 
religious  toleration.  The  Sultan  replied, 
through  Musurus  Pasha,  his  Ambassador. 
Referring  to  his  visit,  his  Majesty  said  he 
wished  to  see  in  the  centres  of  civilisation 
what  yet  remained  to  be  done  in  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  then  sat  down  on  the  central 
Chair  of  State  on  the  daVs,  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  on 
the  left  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was 
delighted  by  a  concert.  Among  the  per- 
formers were  Sims  Reeves  and  Lemmens 
Sherrington.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Julius) 
Benedict  was  at  the  piano. 

Her  Majesty  favoured  her  faithful 
London  citizens  with  a  visit  on  Nov.  6, 
1869,  when  she  opened  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  the  Holborn  Viaduct.  The  weather, 
though  cold,  did  not  altogether  prove 
traitor  to  the  Queen,  for  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  bright  and  fair,  with  moments  of 
agreeable  sunshine.  Her  Majesty,  who 
travelled  from  Windsor  during  the  morn- 
ing, was  met  at  noon  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  a  pavilion  erected  at  the  Surrey  end  of 
the  bridge.  The  usual  ceremony  of  the 
sword  was  gone  through,  and  addresses 
were  exchanged,  but  not  read.  Her 
Majesty  accepted  a  manuscript  volume, 
containing  an  illustrated  history  of  Black- 
friars Bridge.  Thereafter  she  declared 
the  bridge  open.  During  a  brief  pause 
Mr.  Cubitt,  the  chief  engineer,  was  pre- 
sented ,  and  thereafter  the  combined  royal 
and  civic  processions  passed  over  to  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  The  State 
coaches  were  not  used,  but  the  open 
barouches  were  drawn  by  six  horses. 

Amid  a  scene  of  wildest  enthusiasm 
the  procession  made  its  way  up  Farring- 
don  Street  towards  the  Viaduct,  beneath 
which  the  Queen's  carriage  halted  for  a 
moment  to  permit  her  INIajesty  to  view  the 
work.  By  way  of  Charterhouse  Street 
and  Smithfield  it  slowly  forced  its  passage 
towards  Giltspur  Street  and  the  Viaduct. 
One  noticeable  feature  of  the  route  was  the 
vast  concourse,  in  special  stands,  of  child- 
ren from  the  City  endowed  schools,  whose 
shrill  chorus  of  cheering  especially  amused 
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and  delighted  the  Queen.  At  the  Viaduct 
the  ceremonial  differed  little  from  that 
at  the  Bridge.  The  Queen  accepted  a 
second  manuscript  volume,  relating  to  the 
Viaduct,  which  she  then  declared  open, 
and  having  passed  across,  returned  at  once 
to  Paddington  Station,  en  route  for  Wind- 
sor, which  she  rcachedaboutthreeo'clock. 


DAY,    l8;i  :   THE  SCENE  AT  TEMi 
Rtprsduad  front  Iht  "  IllustmlrJ  Laadan  .Vn'S 

T4ie  occasion  on  which,  of  all  others, 
the  Queen's  presence  in  the  City  came 
closest  to  the  hearts  of  her  people  was 
the  memorable  Tuesday,  Feb.  ty,  1871, 
when  her  Majesty  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  recovery  from  his  dangerous 
illness.  The  Procession  left  Buckingham 
Palace  at  iz.  15,  headed  by  the  carriages  of 
the  Speaker,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,      There   were    nine 


ro)'al  carriages.  With  the  Queen  were  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  the  ill  -  fated  Duke  of 
Clarence, 

The  route  was  the  usual  one  on  such 
occasions.  State  coaches  were  not  em- 
ployed. AtTcmple  Bar  the  time-honoured 
ceremonial  was  again  enacted.  The  Bar 
(removed  in  1878)  had  been 
made  specially  gay  on  this 
occasion.  It  had  been  scraped 
and  cleaned  to  a  light  grey. 
The  capitals,  string  courses, 
and  architrave  were  gilded, 
and  the  side  arches  were  hung 
with  crimson  and  gold-  The 
gate  itself,  upon  the  knocker 
of  which  the  waiting  crowd 
performedjocularimpromptus, 
was  picked  out  with  gold. 
As  the  Lord  .Mayor,  after 
the  customary  homage,  rode 
away  before  the  Queen's  car- 
riage, the  band  of  the  Hon, 
Artillery  Company,  which  pro- 
vided the  guard  of  honour, 
struck  up  "  God  Bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales  !  "  whereat,  it 
is  recorded,  the  Queen  affec- 
tionately grasped  his  Rojal 
Highness's  hand. 

At  Ludgate  Hill  a  novel 
decoration  and  salutation  had 
been  arranged,  the  spectators 
at  the  windows  being  provided 
with  a  multitude  of  little  hand- 
flags — red  for  the  Queen,  blue 
for  the  Prince,  yellow  for  the 
Princess — which  were  dis- 
playeil  on  a  signal  given  from 
I  ■  the     railway- bridge    as     the 

procession  approached. 
Within  St.  Paul's  the  scene  was  rich  in 
colour- effects  which  compared  favourably 
with  the  other  great  ceremonials  of  the 
reign.  A  crimson -covered  pew  had  been 
prepared  for  the  royal  party  across  the  end 
of  the  nave  opening  into  the  central  space 
under  the  dome  and  fronting  the  choir. 
Towards  the  Queen's  right  sat  the  Indian 
and  foreign  Princes,  to  the  left  the  foreign 
Ambassadors.  The  great  olllcers  of  State, 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
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civic  dignitaries  were  arranged  on  the 
main  floor.  The  Universities  and  learned 
bodies  occupied  the  south  transept. 
Behind  the  Queen  were  the  officers  of  the  . 
Army  and  Navy.  Temporary  galleries 
had  been  erected  for  the  public.  The 
guns  of  the  Tower  and  of  St.  James's 
announced  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
ceremony.  The  homeward  route  of  the 
procession  was  by  way  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
Holbom,  Oxford  Street,  Warble  Arch,  and 


advanced  guard  was  formed  by  a  squadron 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  from 
which  regiment  the  escort  was  drawn. 
Six  carriages  with  postillions  and  grooms 
followed.  The  first  five  carriages  were 
drawn  each  by  sin  bay  horses,  the  sixth 
by  six  blacks.  In  these  rode  the  high 
oflicers  of  the  Household.  A  further  party 
of  the  escort  succeeded,  then  came  the 
Queen's  footmen  and  marshalmen  in  State 
liveries,  and  4  body  of  the  Yeomen  of 


the  east  end  of  the  Park  to  Constitution 
Hill. 

When  the  Queen  in  person  opened  her 
eleventh  Parliament  on  Jan.  21,  i386,  the 
procession  from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
Westminster  presented  one  of  those  rare 
occasional  pageants  which  exhibit  the 
State  paraphernalia  of  an  older  time.  It 
naturally  created  widespread  interest. 
The  streets  along  the  route  were  cleared 
of  snow  and  mire,  and  there  were  decor- 
ations on  every  house,  a  concerted  uni- 
formity of  crimson  and  yellow  hangings 
being  observed. 

At  1.45  the  procession  issued  from  the 
main  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace.    The 
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the  Guard  immediately  preceded  the 
Queen's  Slate  carriage.  This  was  drawn 
by  eight  creams  with  manes  dressed  in 
purple  silk.  Her  Majesty,  it  was  observed, 
wore  a  small  crown  and  ermine  mantle. 
Opposite  to  the  Queen  sat  Princess 
Beatrice  and  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
as  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  At  two  p.m. 
the  loosening  of  the  silken  ensign  from 
the  Victoria  Tower  of  Westminster  Palace, 
a  signal  answered  by  the  first  gun  in  the 
Park,  told  that  her  Majesty  had  reached 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Second  Chamber  was  ablaze  with 
the  scarlet  and  ermine  robes  of  the  Peers, 
the  drawing-room  dresses  of  the    ladies. 
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while  the  official  dress  of  Ambassadors, 
Judges,  and  Bishops  lent  added  lustre  to 
the  scene.  At  i.to  the  entry  of  the 
Heralds  proclaimed  that  the  Queen  had 
left  the   robing-room.      The    Pursuivants 


conclusion,  her  Majesty,  taking  the  hand 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor,  descended  the  steps 
■of  the  throne,  boued,  and  retired.  Another 
Slate  pageant  had  passed  into  history. 
The  greatest  State  pageant  the  present 
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and  Heralds  were  followed  by  the  Gentle- 
man-Usher and  Groom -in- Waiting,  the 
Comptroller,  and  Treasurer  of  the  House- 
hold. The  Kings-of-Arms  came  next, 
then  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Lord  Salisbury  entered 
bearing  the  Sword  of  State,  the  Marquis 
of  Win  Chester  bore  the  Cap  of  Maintenance, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  the  Crown, 

Her  Majesty  appeared  and  ascended  the 
throne,  on  the  steps  of  which,  to  the  left, 
stood  Lord  Salisbury,  the  I-ord  Chancellor 
to  the  right.  Black  Rod  then  summoned 
the  faithful  Commons,  who  presently 
entered  and  advanced  to  the  bar,  headed 
by  the  Speaker  in  his  gold-laccd  gown. 
Her  Majesty  now  took  her  place  on  the 
throne  and  signed  to  the  House  to 
be  seated.  Thereupon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor read  the  Queen's  Speech.     At  the 


generation  of  the  Queen's  subjects  has 
witnessed  was,  of  course,  the  Jubilee  Cele- 
bration of  June  21,  r887,  when  the  Queen 
went  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  attend 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  royal  procession,  starting  at 
half-past  eleven,  proceeded  by  Constitution 
Hill,  Piccadilly.  Regent  Street,  Pall  Mall, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Northun  l>erland 
Avenue  to  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
along  which  it  passed  to  Westminster, 
halting  finally  at  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey.  Her  Majesty's  State  carriage  (not 
the  ancient  coach)  was  drawn  by  the 
familiar  six  cream-coloured  horses,  and 
was  preceded  by  the  other  State  carriages. 
A  special  feature  of  the  procession,  and 
one  which  attracted  the  most  favour- 
able notice  of  the  assembled  crowds, 
was  the   cavalcade  of  seventeen  Princes, 
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nine  of  thetii  grandsons  of  the  Queen  or 
husbands  of  her  daughters,  five  her  sons- 
in-law,  and  three  her  own  sons.  As  they 
rode  in  glittering  uniforms  three  abreast 
before  Queen  Victoria's  carriage,  the  late 
Emperor  Frederick  (then  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany)  was  marked  by  all  beholders  as 
the  most  magnificent  figure  in  the  group. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  on  horse- 
back near  her  Majesty,  his  staff  tode  in 
advance.  The  Master  of  the  Horse,  the 
Master  of  the  Bnckhounds,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Purse,  other  officers,  and  the 
Equerries  followed  on  horseback.  The 
procession  was  escorted  front  and  rear  by 
troopsofthe  ist  Life  Guards.  There  were 
present  also  the  Indian  troops  of  the  escort. 
Within  the    Abbey   the   scene  was  of 
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the  avenue  by  which  her  Majesty  would 
pass  to  her  place.  Procession  after 
procession  swept  into  the  Abbey,  its 
components  quickly  mingling  with  the 
brilhant  throng  which  evecy  moment  grew 
greater  and  more  dazzling.  At  length, 
preceded  by  the  Princes  of  the  Church, 
Heralds,  Ushers,  and  G  room s-in -Waiting, 
came  the  sons,  grandsons,  sons-in-law, 
walking  in  threes,  the  youngest  preceding. 
Then  followed  the  Garter  King-of-Arms, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Steward, 
walking   backwards,  and   last  of -all  the 

QUEEK. 

After  the  service  her  Majesty  rose  and 
received  the  homage  of  her  children.  The 
Princes  first  approached,  and  bending, 
kissed  the  Sovereign's  hand.     The  Queen, 


Imperial  splendour.  Temporary  galleries 
draped  with  the  rich  red  of  the  Bath  lent 
a  stately  majesty  to  the  ancient  pile. 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  showy  scarlet 
and  gold  afforded  points  ot  colour  along 


in  return,  kissed  each  on  the  cheek.  The 
Princesses  passed  ne.tt  in  order  and  did 
reverence  likewise.  Then  the  procession 
filed  away,  and  the  greatest  State  ceremony 
of  this  later  time  was  at  an  end. 

C   C    J 
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AT  first  sight  it  might  seem  paradoxical 
to  say  so,  but  Queen  Victoria  will 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  warlike 
Sovereigns  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  Her  grandfather,  George  IIL, 
reigned  nearly  sixty  years,  but,  although  his 
period  was  one  of  almost  continuous  strife 
and  bloodshed,  he  never  had  occasion  to 
wage  so  many  wars,  with  so  many  separate 
foes,  as  his  illustrious  granddaughter.  For, 
<luring  the  long  reign  of  her  Majesty,  our 
British  Temple  of  Janus  has  been  rarely 
closed.  But  perhaps  this  was  only  what 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  Sovereign  who,  if 
not  bom  in  a  barract,  was  at  least  a 
"daughter  of  the  regiment" — her  father, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  the  time  of  her  birth, 
having  been  commander  of  the  Royal 
Scots,  who  enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  not  only  the  oldest  regiment  in  the 
British  Army,  but  also  the  oldest  regiment 
in  the  world. 

For,  on  one  side  of  the  house,  its 
parentage  is  directly  derived  from  the 
immortal  Green  Brigade  of  Hepburn's 
Scots,  who  did  such  deeds  of  **  derring- 
do  "  under  the  Great  Gustavus  of  Sweden  ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  it  traces  its  illus- 
trious lineage  to  that  Garde  Ecossaise  of 
the  Kings  of  France  which  made  its 
first  great  mark  in  military  history  by  its 
heroic  deportment  at  the  Battle  of  Baug^, 
in  142 1.  Reckoning  from  this  date,  the 
Royal  Scots — when  the  Queen  was  bom 
in  their  midst  just  four  centuries  later — 
claimed  a  record  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  separate  battles  and 
sieges.  But  the  royal  daughter  of  that 
oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  all  regi- 
ments has  done  better  even  than  that,  for 
she  can  claim  more  than  two  hundred  and 


thirty  separate  battles  and  sieges  all  to 
herself  within  the  sixty  years  of  her  reign. 

Yet  it  looked  very  much  when  her 
maiden  Majesty  mounted  the  throne  as  if 
that  reign  were  to  be  one  of  continuous 
peace,  instead  of  almost  perpetual  war. 
The  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  its  long 
and  enervating  sleep  of  peace  dating  from 
Waterloo — that  peace  of  which  good  old 
Harriet  Martineau  was  the  millennial- 
minded  historian ;  and  that  the  millennium 
had  at  last  altogether  come  was  firmly 
concluded  by  those  of  her  kind  who,  in 
1 85 1,  beheld  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park  rising,  like  an  airy 
structure  of  Ariel  at  the  bidding  of  Prince- 
Albert-Prospero,  to  form  the  scene  of 
what  the  Queen  herself  called  the  **  Peace 
Festival,  which  united  the  industry  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth."  Yet,  within 
three  brief  years  after  this  official  in- 
auguration of  the  millennium,  three  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  earth,  includ- 
ing England,  were  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  grapple  for  the  possession  of  the 
Russian  stronghold  on  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  during  the 
ver}-  first  years  of  the  Queen's  reign,  our 
Temple  of  Janus  had  never  been  wholly 
closed.  It  was,  indeed,  reopened  in  the 
\ery  year  of  her  Majesty's  accession, 
when  her  troops  were  called  upon  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  in  Canada— the  only 
thing  resembling  civil  war  which  has  dis- 
turbed her  reign.  Yet  of  those  **  little 
wars,"  which  have  formed  the  nurser}'  of 
so  many  of  our  ablest  soldiers,  there  was 
no  lack,  though  the  public  at  home  took 
but  trifling  notice  of  them.  For  example, 
between  1838  and  1854  ^^^  l^ad  at  least 
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waged    two    Afghan    wars,    two   Chinese  or  braune  Buckst)  with  which  we  had  won 

wars,  two  Sikh  wars,  two  Kaffir  wars,  and  Waterloo. 

two  Burmese  wars.  The  first  Afghan  And  be  it  noted,  too,  in  passing,  that 
war — ending  as  it  did  with  the  extermin-  another  prominent  feature  of  our  modern 
ation  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  ill-fated  army  armies  is  contemporaneous  in  its  origin 
as  utterly  as  had  been  the  legions  of  with  the  accession  of  the  Queen,  For  it 
Varus  at  the  hands  of  "Hermann  the  would  appear  that  this  year  (1837)  pro- 
German" — may  be  said  to  have  opened  the  duced  what  may  be  called  the  father  of 
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military  annals  of  the  Queen's  reign  with  our  war-correspondents  in  the  person  of 

disaster  of  the   direst  kind.      Vet   be   it  a  gentleman  of  German  extraction  named 

noted   that   the   spirit   of  military  reform  Charles  Gruneisen,  who  was  specially  sent 

which  has  marked  this  reign  had  begun  out    to    Spain    by   the    Morning  Post  to 

to   show   itself  even   thus   early.      For  it  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Carlists,  whose 

was   in  this  Afghan  war  that  our  troops  opponents   included    the,  British    Legion 

were  first  armed  with  the  percussion -cap  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.     He  afterwards 

musket    (the   invention   of  an   Edinburgh  became  musical  critic   to   the  Illuslrated 

gunsmith),    which    had  just  been  substi-  London  Navs.    In  the  Peninsula  the  British 

tuted  for  the  old  flintlock  ("  Brown  Bess,"  Press   had  relied  exclusively   for  its  war- 
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reports  on  official  despatches  and  the 
private  letters  of  officers  to  their  friends  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Victorian  era 
of  English  literature  to  produce  a  Russell, 
a  Forbes,  a  MacGahan,  a  Cameron,  a 
Pearse,  a  Burleigh,  a  Villiers,  and  a  Melton 
Prior, 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  our  war-correspondents — whom  Lord 
Wolseley  once  scrupled  not  to  denounce 
as  "  the  curse  of  modem  armies,"  though 
he  afterwards  withdrew  the  reproach — have 
done  more  to  popularise,  and,  above  all, 
to  explain,  our  defensive  forces  than  any 
other  agencies.  What  would  be  the  annals 
of  the  British  Army  throughout  the  Queen's 
reign  without  the  brilliant  accounts  of 
its  achievements  from  the  pens  of  our 
daring  and  deviceful  **  Specials",^  What 
should  we  not  give  for  similar  descriptions 
of  the  doings  of  our  troops  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  with  Marlborough,  or  on 
the  Douro  and  the  Tagus  with  Wellington  ? 
But  now  certainly  Tommy  Atkins  has  no 
reason  to  complain  caret  quia  vate  sacro. 

Indeed,  but  for  the  presence  of  this 
vaies  sacer  with  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea, 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  we  should  have 
advanced  so  far  on  the  path  of  military 
reform  as  we  are  to-day.  For  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  letters  of  Sir  W.  H.  Russell 
which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
to  the  enormity  of  our  military  defects, 
and  paved  the  way  for  those  reforms  which 
have  now  placed  us  abreast  of  the  purely 
military  nations  in  point  of  fighting 
efficiency  relatively  to  our  numbers — 
though  even  as  to  this  question  of  numbers 
more  anon.  As  the  Crimean  War  formed 
the  bridge,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  gulf 
of  sudden  transition  between  the  wind- 
wafted  three-deckers  of  Nelson  and  the 
steam-driven  monsters  of  the  deep  which 
now  constitute  our  ironclad  Navy,  so  it 
may  also  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  modem  British  Army  by  revealing  the 
defects  heretofore  inherent  in  the  land 
forces  of  the  Crown. 

In  point  of  personnel  and  physique  no 
finer  army  ever  left  the  shores  of  Britain 
than  that  which  landed  at  Eupatoria  in 
September  1854,  bayoneted  its  forceful 
way  up  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  covered 


itself  with  the  glory  of  a  brilliant  blunder 
at  Balaclava,  fought  a  Homeric  battle  at 
Inkerman,  and  endured  with  the  greatest 
heroism  the  unparalleled  hardships  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol.  When,  after  the  final 
fall  of  that  splendidly  defended  fortress, 
there  was  held  a  grand  review  of  the  in- 
vesting forces — French  and  English — in 
the  presence  of  the  Russian  General 
Luders,  and  a  staff  of  about  eighty  officers, 
all  spoke  of  the  appearance  of  our  war- 
worn veterans  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration,  while  Marshal  Pelissier  de- 
clared that  the  Highland  Brigade  "  were 
the  finest  looking  sqjdiers  in  the  world." 

Moreover,  the  leaders  of  our  Crimean 
soldiers  had  proved  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  truth  in  the  old,  and,  in  some 
respects,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  just  re- 
proach that  the  British  Army  was  an  army 
of  lions  officered  by  asses.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  had  been  amply  proved  that, 
if  not  officered  by  asses,  our  army  was  at 
least  administered  by  ignoramuses,  who 
had  shown  a  culpable,  a  criminal  forget - 
fulness  of  the  fact  that  an  army  is  a  thing 
which  does  not  so  much  walk  upon  its 
legs  as  crawl  upon  its  stomach.  The  utter 
breakdown  of  our  commissariat  and  trans- 
port departments  in  the  Crimea  became  a 
scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the  nation ;  but 
the  lessons  of  disaster  were  taken  to  heart, 
and  an  era  of  recklessness  was  followed  by 
an  era  of  reform. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Queenly 
"  daughter "  of  the  Royal  Scots  had 
watched  the  doings  of  her  gallant  troops 
in  the  Crimea  with  the  deepest  sympathy 
and  admiration,  and  when  the  war  was 
over  the  most  heroic  of  those  troops  were 
proud  to  receive  from  her  Majesty's  own 
fair  hand  in  Hyde  Park  the  Victoria  Cross 
which  she  herself  had  just  founded  as  a 
distinctive  badge  of  personal  valour — a 
badge  which  is  now  more  coveted  in  the 
army,  alike  by  common  man  and  lord, 
than  the  possession  of  a  coronet.  What 
the  laurel  crown  of  Olympia  was  to  the 
Greek  athlete,  the  bronze  Victoria  Cross 
has  now  become  to  the  British  soldier ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  institution  of  this  military  order 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  of 
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those  influences  which  have  been  tending  fighting  material  at  home,  other  sources 

in  recent  years  to  elevate  the  tone  and  of  home  supply  were  quick  to  be  opened 

temper  of  our  army.  up.     It  was  the  Militta  which  had  sup- 

The  Crimean  War  was  followed  by  the  plied   Wellington   with    the    bulk   of  the 

Indian   Mutinj-,  a  struggle  in  which  the  British  bull-dogs  wherewith  he  had  held 

heroism,  the  endurance,  and  the  resource-  the  French  so  stubbornly  at  bay  on  the 


fulness  of  the  British  soldier  never  shone 
forth  with  greater  brilliancy  ;  and,  as  the 
former    campaign    had    resulted    in    the 
reformation    of    some    of    our    military 
methods,   so  the  latter  equally  enjoined 
upon  us  an  entire  change  in  the  organic 
structure  and  character  of  our  army,  which 
now   ceased  to 
be  a  Royal  and 
became  an  Im- 
perial one.    On 
Jan.     I,     1859, 
a  proclamation 
was  issued  sub- 
stituting     the 
direct    rule    of 
the  Queen    for 
that  of  the  old 
"John"   Com- 
pany in   India, 
and  this  implied 
the  assumption 
of  new  respon- 
sibilities of  the 
military  kind. 

Hitherto 
India  had  been 
garrisoned  by 
the     European 

regiments       of  '-''"'  ^'' 

the     Company,  '  ' ' ' 

•^       ■'  Phslo  hy  Frodill€  and 

about      10,000, 

together  with  30,000  men  of  the  British 
Army '  called  "  Queen's  troops,"  and  by 
240,000  native  soldiers.  But  the  Mutiny 
changed  all  that.  The  local  European 
forces — including  the  famous,  or,  rather 
perhaps,  infamous  "  dumpies  "  —  were 
disbanded,  and  our  garrison  in  India, 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Army,  was  gradually  raised  till,  in  1886.  it 
reached  its  present  figure  of  about  73,000 
men  of  all  arms — all  in  the  very  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  and  forming,  in  fact, 
the  verj-  cream  of  our  fighting  force. 

But  while  thus  our  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities had  created  sucli  a  drain  on  our 


plains  of  Waterloo ;  but,  curiously  enough, 
soon  after  Waterloo  the  Militia  had  been 
practically   permitted  to    disappear  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  not  till  shortly  before 
the  Crimean  \\'ar  that  the  force  was  re- 
embodied  and  allowed  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
feeder  to  the  battalions  in  front  of  Sebas- 
topol — a    force 
of  from  15.000 
to  30,000  Mili- 
tiamen   having 
been    passed 
mto  the  army. 

At  this  time, 
however,  the 
want  of  soldiers 
was  so  severely 
felt  in  England 
that  resource 
had  to  be  had 
to  the  raising 
of  a  German 
Legion  or 
Brigade,  for 
service  in  the 
Crimea,  though 
let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  never 
again     Be     re- 


"•"£,  Rrp 


nei 


of 

hiring     foreign 
battles— 


to  fight  Bri 
Be  Briiain  siill  to  Britain  irue, 

Amang  oursels  united : 
But  never  but  by  British  hands 

Maun  Btitiih  wraogs  be  righled. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  presented  the  German 
Legion  with  colours  at  Shomcliffe  before 
its  departure  for  the  East,  that  this  body 
of  alien  hirelings  bad  been  raised — a 
body  analogous  to  the  Irish  Brigade  of 
the  French  Kings  and  to  the  Scottish 
rt'gimcnts  of  the  Great  Gustavus ;  but  it 
was  in  another  military  direction  that  the 
Prince  did  infinitely  greater  things  for  his 
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adopted  country.  For  it  was  he  who, 
more  than  any  other  one  in  high  places, 
supported  the  idea  of  the  Volunteer  move- 
ment which  came  into  life  about  the  same 
time  as  we  assumed  the  government  of 
India. 

Yet  it  was  more  the  suspicion  with 
which  we  followed  the  shifty  and  in- 
sincere policy  of  France  than  the  fresh 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  rule  to  India  which  led  to  the 
creation  of  what  is  now  our  army  of 
citizen.-soldiers  —  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Queen*s  reign. 
As  it  was  the  revolutionary  troubles  of 
the  Continent,  in  1848-50,  and  the  conse- 
quent unsettling  of  things  in  general, 
which  had  led  to  the  resuscitation  of  our 
Militia,  so  it  was  the  apprehension  of 
what  Burns  called  "  a*  the  ills  that  come 
frae  France  "  which  resulted  in  the  form- 
ation of  our  present  force  of  Volunteers. 

Does  haughty  Gaul  invasion  threat  ? 

Then  let  the  loons  beware,  Sir; 
There  *s  wooden  walls  upon  our  seas, 

And  volunteers  on  shore.  Sir. 

This  verse  of  Burns  is  a  proof  that,  even 
in  his  time,  there  were  Volunteers ;  while 
in  the  time  of  Scott,  who  rode  in  their 
ranks,  their  number  actually  rose  to 
463,000,  or  just  about  twice  that  of  our 
present  citizen-soldiers.  But  between  the 
two  forces  there  was  one  great  difference. 
For  whereas  our  Volunteers  of  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  were  enrolled  only 
for  local  use,  their  successors  of  the  era  of 
Napoleon  the  Little  came  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  general  home-defence ;  and 
they  have  gradually  risen  to  form  some- 
thing like  an  organic  part  of  our  army — 
a  by  no  means  quantiti  nSgligiable  in  the 
calculations  of  our  possible  invaders.  In 
no  direction,  perhaps,  has  our  military 
progress  during  the  Queen's  reign  been 
more  marked  than  in  the  development  of 
our  army  of  Volunteer  Fencibles,  or  Land- 
wehr  ;  and  though  the  distance  which 
separates  it  from  that  of  the  regulars  is  still 
very  considerable,  it  nevertheless  forms 
the  raw  material  of  a  force  which,  in  a 
short  time,  if  called  into  the  field,  might 
be  worked  up  into  a  fighting  instrument 
of  no  mean  value. 


Contemporaneously  with  the  creation  of 
the  Volunteer  force,  the  sum  of  seven  and 
a  half  millions  was  voted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  coast  defences  ;  and  that  the 
serious  study  of  the  art  of  war,  which  had 
hitherto  been  rather  neglected  by  our 
officers,  had  now  become  a  passion,  no 
less  than  a  duty,  with  them  was  proved  by 
the  results  which  were  seen  to  flow  from 
the  institution  of  our  Staff  College  (1858), 
which  corresponds  to  the  famous  Kriegs- 
akademie  in  Berlin  that  has  acted  as  a 
nursery  for  all  the  Moltkes  of  the  Father- 
land. The  lessons  of  the  Italian  War,  the 
Civil  War  in  America,  and  the  Danish  War 
(of  1864)  were  studied  and  discussed  in 
England  with  the  keenest  avidity,  and 
then  came  the  Bohemian  campaign  of 
1 866,  with  its  needle-gun  and  other  tactical 
lessons,  which  loudly  proclaimed  Prussia 
to  have  again  resumed  the  r61e  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  as  the  military  schoolmaster 
of  the  nations. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  content  to  look 
to  the  French  as  our  military  mentors — 
witness  the  number  of  Gallic  terms  in  our 
army  vocabulary ;  but  now  we  turned  from 
Paris  to  Berlin,  and  began  to  reorganise 
our  army  on  the  Prussian  model ;  though, 
indeed,  the  new  **  fire-discipline "  that 
had  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  breech- 
loader was  only  in  accord  with  the  line — 
the  *'  thin  red  line  " — formation  which  had 
always  been  our  preference  for  fire  effect 
in  opposition  to  the  mass-column,  and 
which  had  helped  us  to  achieve  such 
victories  as  Alma  and  Inkerman,  and  a 
score  of  others  in  the  Peninsula. 

A  stimulus  to  keep  pace  wdth  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  time  was  afforded  us  by 
the  necessity  of  a  campaign  in  Abyssinia 
(1867-68),  when  there  was  presented  to 
the  world,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  epigram- 
matically  remarked,  the  astonishing  and 
romantic  spectacle  of  the  ordnance  of 
Europe  being  transported  by  the  elephants 
of  Asia  across  the  mountains  of  Rasselas 
in  Africa,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating a  few  British  subjects  from  the 
dungeons  of  Magdala.  The  expedition 
was  a  striking  proof  to  the  world  at  largd 
that  there  was  no  quarter  of  the  globe, 
however   inaccessible  to  all  appearance, 
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which  could  not  be  reached  by  the  long  Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Military 
ann  of  British  power ;  just  as  it  was  also  a  Attach^  in  London  deliberately  rose  up  at 
convincing  proof  that  our  array  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  United  Service  Institute, 
completely  purged  of  those  abuses  which  and,  in  the  name  of  his  army,  pronounced 
had  hampered  its  activity,  and  even  en-  our  Chitral  campaign  of  1895  to  have  been 
dangered  its  continuance,  in  the- Crimea,      a  "perfect  gem  of  Indian  warfare,"  both 

in  respect  of  con- 
ception and  execu- 
tion; while  the 
Dongoia  expedition 
of  1896  was  equally 
lauded  by  every 
critic  as  a  shining 
masterpiece  of  or- 
ganisation and 
clockwork  perform- 

Such,  by  anticipa- 
tion, are  some  of  the 
results  that  sprang 
from  the  ardent  and 
emulous  spirit  of 
study  and  reform 
which  seized  upon 
the  British  Army 
after  it  began  to 
perceive  that  the 
Continent  of  Europe 
was  being  fast  con- 
verted into  a  huge 
camp,  and  that  everj' 
country  on  tlie  Con- 
tinent was  assuming 
the  appearance,"  I  ike 
Germany,  of  a  be- 
sieged fortress. 
While  reluctantly 
admitting  that  the 
character  of  English 

deemed  by  the  virtue 
of     high     personal 
courage,   foreign 
critics  were  inclined 
to    deny    them    all 
genius  for  scientific   warfare.     We  might 
possibly  be  a  martial   people  upon  occa- 
sion, but  we  were  certainly  not  a  militarj' 
one — and  all  the  rest  of  it ;    yet,   within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  ccntur)-,  or  during  the 
period    commencing    from    the     Franco- 
German    War,    when    our    eves    were   so 
seriously  opened  to  the  further  necessi^ 


She  Kent  through  miny  of  ths  mirdi.  uid  ipoke  in  putfanlu  to  an  old  gaUler  (mm 
Indift.  who  lajr  Mt  th«  point  of  duth.  The  poor  fallow  exclaimed.  "  I  thank  Qud 
that  He  hu  allowed  mo  to  live  long  enough  to  «eo  your  Majesty  with  myown  pje» ' " 


For,  with  one  accord,  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives who  accompanied  Lord  Napier 
on  his  match  to  Magdala  testified  that  it 
had  been  a  model  of  food  supply  as  well  as 
a  positive  miracle  of  transport ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  our  succeeding  "  little  wars  "  have 
won  for  us  the  same  unstinted  praise  on 
the   same   subject   from   alien    observers. 
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of  militar}'  reform,  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  without  its  change  in  the  structure, 
discipline,  administration,  and  number  of 
nur  army. 

But  of  all  the  changes  —  including 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system,  the  duty 
of  higher  educational  requirements  in  our 
officers,  and  the  creation  of  a  General 
Staflf — which  have  tended  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  perhaps  the 
most  sweeping  was  the  introduction  of  the 
territorial  system  of  regiments,  the  linking 
of  battalions,  and  above  all  things  the 
creation  of  an  Army  Reserve — to  some 
extent  after  the  Prussian  fashion.  I  have 
no  space  to  detail  the  working  of  all 
those  changes,  but  the  general  result  of 
them  all  is  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  the  home  strength  of  the 
British  Army  has  been  doubled,  and  that 
our  soldiers  are  now  much  better  paid, 
armed,  housed,  fed,  and  treated  under 
their  short-service  system  than  they  were 
in  1837.  We  have  70,000  more  Militia, 
80,000  more  Army  Reserve  men,  and 
236,000  Volunteers.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  military  Budget,  which  was  but 
;^8,ooo,ooo  when  the  Queen  began  her 
reign,  has  now  risen  to  ;£^i 8,250,000,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much.  This  increased 
expense  has  resulted  from,  the  enormous 
expansion  of  our  Empire — over  2,600,000 
square  miles  alone  having  been  added  to 
it  as  a  consequence  of  the  scramble  for 
the  waste  lands  of  the  globe  initiated  by 
Germany — the  vast  extension  of  our  com- 
merce, the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
modern  armaments,  and  the  augmented 
strength  of  other  nations. 

But  how,  then,  do  we  stand  in  com- 
parison with  other  nations  from  the 
purely  cash  point  of  view,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  take  into  account  the 
loss  to  national  wealth  produced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Continental  conscripts  from 
the  walks  of  industry  for  the  period  of 
their  ser\'ice  with  the  colours  ?  The 
French  peace  -  establishment  of  600,000 
men  costs  the  Republic  about  ;^25, 000,000, 
while  the  standing  army  of  the  Germans — 
585,000 — costs  them  ;^2 7,000,000.  Yet 
for  a  gross  sum  of  ;^2o,ooo,ooo  we  have  at 
our  command  a  British  defensive  force  of 


about  715,683  men  !  Here  are  the  figures 
for  the  year  1896-97 — 

Regular  Forces,  Home  and  Colonial  ..  147,103 

Army  Reserve,  First  Class 80,000 

„              Second  Class 100 

Militia 140,104 

Yeomanry 11,678 

Volunteers 263,528 

Total,  Home  and  Colonial..     ..     642,513 
Regular    Forces    on    Indian   Establish- 
ment            73,x68 

Total 715.683 

These  figures  will,  perhaps,  surprise  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
vague  complaint  that  our  army  is  but  a 
mere  "handful  of  men."  In  point  of 
numbers,  indeed,  it  is  much  larger  than 
the  peace-establishment  of  the  German 
army,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  it  has 
not  the  same  organisation  and  general 
efficiency  ;  nor,  above  all  things,  has  it 
the  same  immense  store  of  reserves  to 
draw  from  in  time  of  war.  But,  in 
addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  home 
numbers  of  our  defensive  forces,  there 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
native  Colonial  troops,  about  86,000,  and 
the  native  Indian  army  which,  apart  from 
the  contingent  of  Imperial  Service  troops 
maintained  by  the  feudatory  Princes, 
19,000,  numbers  no  less  than  146,000 
admirable  soldiers.  Thus,  with  other  odds 
and  ends,  the  Queen  may  now  be  said  to 
have  at  her  disposal  a  combatant  force  of 
about  900,000  fighting  men  for  the  defence 
of  her  vast  Empire,  apart  altogether  from 
our  premier  bulwark,  the  Navy ;  so  that  as 
long  as  this  Navy  remains  what  it  is,  and 
maintains  the  same  relative  predominance 
over  other  fleets,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  ever  feel  nervous  or  alarmed — re- 
membering that,  what  between  her  forces 
by  land  and  sea,  our  Queen  is  far  mightier 
than  any  of  the  military  monarchs. 

Nor  is  it  unfair  to  include  the  huge 
native  army  of  India  among  the  factors  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  ;  for  that  this 
army  must  and  will  take  its  share  in  the 
general  defence  of  the  Empire  was  proved 
by  its  participation  in  the  Abyssinian  cam- 
paign, by  the  summoning  of  Indian  troops 
to  Cyprus  during  the  crisis  of  1878,  and  by 
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the  repeated  employment  of  Bombay  regi- 
ments— along  even  with  a  volunteer  con- 
tingent from  New  South  Wales — ^in  the 
Suakim  regions  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
this  splendid  solidarity  of  her  armed 
subjects — Christian,  Mohammedan,  and 
even  Pagan — that  constitutes  the  military 
cement  which  ensures  the  stability  and 
safety  of  the  Empress-Queen's  world-wide 
realm. 

Since  the  Crimea,  the  Queen's  reformed 
army  has  never  been  pitted  against  that  of 
any  European  Power,  but  long  is  the  list 
of  those  "little  wars" — affording  us  much 
better  military  experience  than  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  the  Continental  States — in 
which  our  flag  has  been  borne  to  victory : 
wars  and  expeditions  in  China,  in 
Afghanistan,  and  on  the  Indian  frontier ; 
in  Canada,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Ashantee,  in 
Burmah,  in  Bootan,  in  South  Africa,  on 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  sometimes  cast  in  our 
teeth  by  our  kindly  foreign  critics  that  we 
merely  wage  war  with  semi-savage  or  alto- 
gether savage  races.  But  the  answer  to 
this  is  that  there  is  no  race  of  soldiers  in 
all  the  world  who  fight  with  such  desperate 
bravery,  or  are  more  formidable  to  dis- 
ciplined troops,  than  steel-armed  warriors 
like  the  Ghazi,  the  Mahdist,  or  the  Zulu. 

What  other  European  troops,  armed 
even  with  breech-loaders,  could  have  with- 
stood the  fanatical  rushes  of  the  death- 
despising  Dervishes  of  the  Soudan  ?  And 
when  the  24th  Regiment  was  massacred 
to  a  man  by  the  countless  Zulu  hosts  of 
Isandlwana,  did  not  one  of  these  savages 
afterwards  exclaim  :  **Ah,  those  red 
soldiers !  How  few  they  were,  and  how 
they  fought !  They  fell  like  stones,  each 
man  in  his  place  ?  "  as  Major  Wilson  and 
his  heroic  comrades  were  afterwards  to  do 
at  the  Shangani  River  and  draw  a  similar 
tribute  from  Umjan,  the  Zulu  chief ; 
"The  white  men  are,  indeed,  the  right 
men  to  meet  in  battle,  even  when  they 
have  no  Maxims.  We  were  fighting  then 
with  men  of  men,  whose  fathers  were 
men  of  men  before  them.    They  fought 


and  died  together ;  those  v/ho  could  have 
saved  themselves  chose  to  remain  and  die 
with  their  brothers." 

In  the  course  of  its  "  little  wars "  the 
British  Army  has  had  its  ^laiwands,  its 
Majubas,  and  its  Isandlwanas ;  but  of  its 
Isandlwanas  it  is  no  less  proud  than  of  its 
Ulundis,  its  Ghingilovos,  its  marches- 
between  Cabul  and  Candahar,  its  Tel-el- 
Kebirs,  its  El-Tebs  and  Tamais,  its  Abu- 
Kleas,  its  Tofreks,  its  Chitrals,  and  a 
hundred  other  recent  fights.  Our  battles  of 
the  Queen's  reign  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively land  battles ;  for  since  Trafalgar, 
which  gave  us  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
sea,  we  cannot,  curiously  enough,  be  said  to 
have  fought  any  naval  engagements  proper, 
apart  from  the  bombardment  of  forts.. 
But  it  has  been  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
most  of  our  later  Victorian  battles,  especi^ 
ally  in  Africa,  that  they  have  included 
bodies  representing  the  Navy,  so  that  our 
gallant  marines  and  heroic  bluejackets 
have  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  mere  mobile  auxiliaries  to  our  land 
troops,  their  war- ships  being  to  them  what 
horses  are  to  our  mounted  infantry — 
another  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  of 
the  Victorian  era,  seeing  that  dragoons  were 
at  first  nothing  more  but  horsed  musketeers. 

This  occasional  leavening  and  stiffening^ 
of  our  Army  by  the  very  flower  of  our 
fighting  men  from  the  Navy  has  engend- 
ered a  most  healthy  and  useful  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  our  sea-dogs  and  our 
soldiers,  whose  virtues  and  failings  have 
found  a  most  sympathetic  exponent  in 
Rudyard  Kipling,  who  may  be  called  the 
Tyrtaeus  of  Tommy  Atkins  ;  and  when,  in 
the  fullness  of  her  power  and  pomp,  the 
Empress- Queen  passes  to  St*  Paul's,  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  length  and 
glory  of  her  reign,  through  lanes  of  brave 
and  devoted  soldiery  representing  every 
branch  of  her  army,  she  will  carry  with 
her  the  proud  consciousness  that,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  the  creation  and  elabor- 
ation of  that  Imperial  Army  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  military  demands  of 
her  world-wide  domains. 
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A    F£W    WORDS    WITH 
THE    AUTHOR    OF    ''A    HISTORY    OF    OUR    OWN    TIMESr 


IF,  following  a  literary  mannerism  of 
to-day,  one  were  to  ask  **What  is  the 
distinctive  *  note '  of  the  Victorian  Era  ?  " 
the  answer  would  be,  "  The  tendency 
towards  the  *  popular.'  "  Her  Majesty's 
reign  has  been  in  ever-increasing  measure 
the  age  of  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  period  has  found  a 
historian  who  took  up  his  task  with  the 
deliberate  and  definite  purpose  of  writing 
a  popular  history.  That  he  has  succeeded 
is  a  self-evident  proposition ;  for,  quite 
apart  from  his  distinction  as  a  poli- 
tician, Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  known 
as  a  historian  far  beyond  the  ranks 
of  professed  students  of  history.  To  the 
professed  student,  indeed,  he  does  not 
primarily  address  himself.  His  aim  was 
popular,  and  (if  the  archer's  phrase  is 
admissible)  he  hit  the  gold.  No  man  has 
notched  Mr.  McCarthy's  shaft.  The  other 
historian  of  the  period,  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Molesworth,  followed  a  more  cumbrous 
and  almost  Thucydidean  method  (witness 
his  introduction  of  endless  **  speeches  ") 
and  found  a  narrower  audience. 

Of  Mr  McCarthy's  method  (writes  a 
representative  of  The  English  Illustrated 
Magazine)  1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  speak  one  afternoon  quite  recently, 
when  he  was  kind  enough  to  admit  me  to 
his  historical  workshop — a  study  ideally 
compact   and  cheerful. 

•*  You  will  just  ask  me  anything  you 
think  may  interest  your  readers,"  Mr. 
McCarthy  began  when  we  were  seated. 

**  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then,"  I 
returned,  "perhaps  we  should  first  touch 
on  the  inception  of  your  History' " 

"  My  first  idea,"  Mr.  McCarthy  replied, 
"s  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Radical 


party.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with 
friends,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  to 
make  the  work  a  history  of  the  Queen's 
Reign.  A  great  London  publishing  firm, 
indeed,  invited  me  to  write  a  book  on  that 
subject,  and  I  agreed  to  do  so  for  a  certain 
sum.  Just  before  the  first  and  second 
volumes  were  finished,  however,  some- 
thing occurred  which  seemed  to  menace 
the  production  of  my  work." 

"  And  that — if  I  may  know  it — was " 

**  An  unforeseen  difficulty  with  my  pub- 
lishers. I  had,  in  the  meantime,  been 
invited  to  stand  for  Parliament  as  an  Irish 
Nationalist,  and  was  returned  without 
opposition.  My  publishers  took  fright. 
A  history  by  a  Home  Ruler  would  never 
succeed,  they  fancied.  I  withdrew  the 
book,  and  went  to  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus.  Mr.  Chatto  glanced  over  the 
work,  and  an  agreement  was  immediately 
come  to.  I  did  not  regret  the  change. 
The  first  offer  was  not  one  tenth  of  what 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  gave  for 
Volumes  I.  and  II." 

"  Then  as  to  your  treatment  of  the 
subject,  Mr.  McCarthy :  you  strive,  do  you 
not,  always  to  give  a  picture  }  " 

**  Precisely  History  is  not  necessarily 
a  dreary  study.  I  thought  if  one  could  only 
give  the  story  of  our  own  times  it  could 
be  made  as  fascinating  as  the  best  novel, 
and  would  especially  attract  young  people, 
who  generally  seem  to  know  least  about 
their  own  times.  They  are  not  altogether 
to  blame ,  for  I  had  observed  when  I 
projected  my  work  how  hard  it  Was  to 
get  at  contemporary  history  I  aimed 
at  a  work  which  would  be  not  only  re- 
liable, but  readable ;  and  I  kept  my  text 
unencumbered." 
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"  You  refer,  I  think,  to  the  entire  absence 
of  notes  and  references  ? " 

"  Yes.  These,  by-the-bye,  I  omitted 
greatly  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  thought  such  matter  necessarj- 
as  a  sort  of  self-v indication.  '  If  readers 
don't  think  me  accurate,'  I  said,  '  let  them 
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"  My  nay   is,"   replied   Mr.  McCarthy, 

"  to  n-rite  from  my  own  knowledge  the 
great  big  things  first,  filling  in.  the  others 
at  such  length  as  they  are  fairly  entitled  to. 
What  I  want  is  to  avoid  the  dead-level  of 
the  Annual  Register,  which  would  give  as 
much  space  to  a  Whitechapel  murder  as 
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verify  for  themselves ;  but  I  'li  not  torment 
them  with  notes.'  The  general  reader 
does  not  want  them,  and  the  historical 
student  doesn't  value  them,  for  he  knows 
his  own  way  to  the  fountain-head.  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  greatly  assisted  in  my 
work  by  '  The  History  of  the  Peace.'  " 

"  How  do  you  strike  the  proportions  cf 
puf^'isodes  ?"  I  inquired. 


to  the  Greek  crisis.  My  method  of  taking 
the  big  episodes  first  may  have  its  draw- 
backs, but  it  is  my  way.  I  write  even 
novels  thus.  Sometimes  the  final  scene  is 
written  first.  I  fix,  as  it  were,  my  strongest 
effect  and  work  up  to  it, 

"  And  here,"  continued  my  host,  "  I  may 
refer  to  what  I  acknowledge  may  be  counted 
my  defect — I  cannot '  prepare,'  be  it  chapter, 
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lecture,  or  speech.  Everything  must  come 
spontaneously,  without  the  fetter  of  a 
programme.  If  I  prepare  a  speech,  it  is  sure 
to  be  delivered  in  quite  a  new  form  ;  some 
hint  from  somebody  who  spoke  last,  it  may 
be,  having  suggested  quite  a  fresh  way  of 
treating  the  subject." 

A  reference  to  Molesworth's  remark  that 
the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  present 
reign  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
be  identified  with  Parliament  led  Mr. 
McCarthy  to  speak  of  his  long  experience 
of  that  House. 

"  Since  1879,"  he  said,  **I  have  been  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  I  was  very 
closelj  in  the  House  for  many  years  before. 
In  i860  I  entered  the  Reporters'  Gallery. 
Then  I  was  connected  with  the  old  Radical 
Morning  Star  as  foreign  editor,  for  I  could 
translate,  although  I  could  not  speak, 
many  languages.  I  became  editor  after 
the  death  of  Sam  Lucas,  John  Bright's 
brother-in-law.  Bright  was  proprietor  of 
the  Star,  but  in  1868,  when  the  return  of 
Gladstone  to  power  gave  him  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  John  gave  up  the  paper  from 
motives  of  conscience.  Thereupon  I  went 
to  America,  where  I  acquired  a  very  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  our  cousins'  political 
system  and  institutions."     , 

**  Your  life  must  have  brought  you  into 
close  personal  contact  with  many  men  who 
are  only  great  names  to  us  of  a  younger 
generation  ?  " 

**  Among  my  earlier  friends,"  Mr. 
McCarthy  replied  reflectively,  **  were 
Stuart  Mill  and  Robert  Browning.  I 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Browning  till 
his  death.  A  very  early  friend,  too,  from 
whom  I  received  much  kind  encourage- 
ment, was  Lord  Brougham. ,  I  remember 
how  our  acquaintance  began'.  At  a  Social 
Science  Congress  in  the  Guildhall,  I — 
then  a  very  young  man — had,  in  one  of 
the  sections,  made  a  speech  full  of  a  young 
man's  assurance.  Afterwards,  an'  ungainly 
figure  came  up  to  me,  and,  with  strange 
gestures,  cried :  *  That  was  a  rattling 
speech  you  made  ;   I   didn't  agree  with 


it  all,   but    I    liked   it.      Tell    me    your 
name.' " 

**  Do  you  find  that  Parliamentary  life  is- 
becoming  more  tense  ?  " 

**  Decidedly,  yes.  It  must  have  .  been- 
easy  before  the  great  Reform  Bill.  Then, 
none  of  the  great  questions  existed ;  there 
was  no  Labour  Question,  or  the  like." 

**  How  do  you  regard  the  decline  of 
mere  eloquence  in  favour  of  a  terse  busi- 
ness statement  ?  " 

**  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  *  Have  we 
gained  } '  True,  they  spoke  at  length  in 
the  old  days,  but  who  wouldn't  prefer  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  Burke  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  *  Buggins '  ?  "  That  reminds  me 
of  an  incident.  !My  first  great  Parlia- 
mentary experience  was  in  1852,  at  the 
moving  of  the  Address.  I  had  come  up 
to  London  full  of  youthful,  semi-poetical 
raptures,  eager  to  hear  the  great  orators, 
and  had  got  admission  to  the  Galler\\  At 
^hat  time,  by  the  way,  the  member  for 
Cork  was  accounted  a  tiresome  man  even 
in  the  local  Town  Council.  Well,  as  I 
ascended  the  stair  to  the  Galler}'  and  came 
within  earshot  of  the  House,  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  voice  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  asked 
myself  almost  incredulously.  Have  I 
actually  come  in  for  the  Irish  *  Buggins '  ? 
It  was  even  so.  The  speaker  was  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman ! " 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  his  History, 
I  asked  Mr.  McCarthy  how  far  he  intends 
to  carry  his  work. 

**  My  fifth  volume,"  he  replied,  "  is  in 
the  press,  and  will  bring  the  story  up  to 
the  approaching  Jubilee." 

**  Do  you  contemplate  any  further  ex- 
pansion of  your  work  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say.  Possibly  ;  if  I  am  here 
to  carr}'  on  the  history  of  this  most 
glorious  Victorian  Era.  But  I  fancy  our 
gracious  Sovereign  will  outlive  most  of  us. 
I  am  sure  we  all  trust  that  there  are  still 
many  years  in  store  for  her.  In  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  her  Majesty  I  yield  to  no 
tnan.  She  is,  I  always  maintain,  our  first 
really  Constitutional  Sovereign." 
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IN  looking  to  the   celebration  of  the- 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Queen,  one's 
thoug-hts  of  necessity  travel  backward  over 
the  history  of  the  world  to  find  wherein  she 
has  excelled  all  monarchs.     In  doing  so, 
the  doubt  which  the  Psalmist  cast  on  the 
point   whether    the  attainment   of    great 
length  of  years  is  altogether  a  matter  of 
congratulation    recurs  to  the  mind  ;   and 
with  still  greater  reason  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  has  often  been  any 
particular  honour  or 
glorj-,     either     for 
ruler  or    ruled,    in 
the      extraordinary 
duration   of   the 
periodduringwhich 
a  monarch  has  been 
able  to  retain   his 
scat  on  the  throne. 
Such  reigns,  though 
often     marked     by 
brilliant     episodes, 
have    usually    been 
deeplycloudedboth 
at  their  commence- 
ment and  at  their 
close,     when     the 
nation    has    learnt 
by  bitter  experience 
the   evils  that  fell 

upon  a  country  whose  princes  are  children 
or  old  men  too  weak  to  hold  the  sceptre. 
Sliil,  reigns  much  exceeding  forty  years 
in  length  have  at  least  the  distinction  of 
rarit}-,  and  in  this  matter,  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  England  holds  the 
foremost  place.  Without  including  her 
present  Majesty,  England  can  boast  three 
Sovereigns  whose  reigns  have  lasted  a  half- 
centurj-  or  more,  besides  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  sat  on  the  throne  for  the  respectable 
period  of  forty-five  years.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  with  one  exception,  al!  these 
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reigns  have  been  associated  with  an  epoch 
of  great  miHtarj-  or  naval  gIor>'. 

The  long  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which 
extended  over  the    greater   part  of  the 
thirteenth  centur)',  is  a  miserable  record 
of    ignominious   wars   with    France    and 
incessant  disputes  at  home.    Called  to  the 
throne  by  acclamation  at  the  age  of  nine, 
in  the  burst  of  national  feeling  aroused  by 
the  appearance  in  England  of  the  Dauphin 
with  a  French  army,    Henry's   popularity 
lasted    but   a  brief 
period.      In   many 
ways  a  better  man 
than  his  father,  he 
was  yet  as   bad  a 
King ;   and    where 
John    was     feared 
and   hated,   Henrj- 
was  despised.     His 
foreign      marriage, 
his     affection     for 
foreign    favourites, 
his  fruitless  and  in- 
effective .wars,   his 
continual     misrule 
and  extortion,  led 
at  last  ^o  the  revolt 
of    the    Barons. 
which  gave  Simon 
de     Montfort     his 
great    opportunity.       For    the    glory    of 
Heiirj's    reign    lies   in   the   fact   that  in 
his     time     were     laid     the     foundations 
whence    in    days   to    come    the    mighty 
English  Parliament  was  to  arise — the  work 
not  of  the  King,  but  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
ject.    For  such  an  immense  and  sudden 
change  in  the  balance  of  power   neither 
King  nor   nobles,  nor  even   the   people, 
were  then  ready.    The  revolt  was  quenched 
inbloodatFIvesham.and  the  King  restored 
to  his  former  position. 

It  is  a  satisfaction   to  turn  from  such 
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a  contemptible  monarch   to  the    gallant 
wamor-King,  Edward    III.,   and  to  the 
triumphant  roll  of  victories  that  mark  his 
reign.    Trae,  those  glorious  wars  ended  in 
disaster.  Before  the  closeof  the  reign  ever>- 
conquest  was  lost;  although  many  centuries 
were  to  pass  before  the  pride  of  England 
would  stoop  to  resign    her   claim  to  the 
French  crown,  or  cease  to  quarter  the  lilies 
of  France  with  the  lions  of  England  in 
the  royal  arms.     But  the  names  of  Crecy, 
Calais,  and  Poitiers,  the  familiar  friends  of 
our  childish  days,  will 
never     be     forgotten, 
though  we  feel  no  re- 
gret that  the  results  of 
those    victories    have 
been  lost.     How  the 
dull   pages  of  history 
were     brightened     by 
the  stoiy  of  the  Black 
Prince    gallantly  win- 
ning his  spurs  at  Crecy, 
or  of  his  chivalry  to 
his    royal   prisoner  at 
Poitiers,  or  of  Queen 
Philippa  pleading  the 
cause     of     the     van- 
quished at  Calais !  '  In 
those  hard-won  hghts 
the    English  archery, 
who  gallantlyheld  their 
ground  against  all  the 
mail-clad    chivalry   of 
France,    began     that 
glorious  record  of  suc- 
cessful struggleagainst 
overwhelming  odds — a 
record  which  has  been 
handed  on  unbroken  '  "'""'" ' 

fromregimenttoregimentofBritishinfantfy 
till  the  present  day.  And  if  in  one  direc- 
tion Edward's  successful  wars  had  no  more 
permanent  effect  than  the  temporary  sub- 
jection of  one  half  France  to  English 
authority,  yet  indirectly  they  gave  to  Eng- 
land a  more  lasting  advantage.  The 
King's  continual  dependence  on  Par- 
liament for  supplies  led  to  a  wonderful 
development  in  the  power  of  that 
body  —  a  development  the  effects  of 
which  were  only  realised  in  succeeding 
reigns.     Edward's  brilliant  career  ended 


in  darkness  and  gloom.  The  untimely 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  closed  the  tale 
of  military  success ;  there  were  disaster 
and  defeat  abroad,  and  intrigues  and  dis- 
putes at  home  in  the  very  Court  of  the 
dying  King.   He  lived  loo  long  for  his  own 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  elapsed  before 
Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen,  ascended  the 
throne,   at  the    age   of   twenty-five — the 
Sovereign  during  whose  reign   England 
was    raised    from    an    inferior     position, 
dependent  on  France 
and  Spain,  to  the  rank 
of    a     Great     Power. 
How    much    of    this 
success    was   due    to 
Elizabeth  herself  may 
be    disputed.      Kings 
and  Queens  are  often 
credited  with  far  more 
honour  than  is  rightly 
theirs,  and   few  have 
been   more    fortunate 
in    this   respect   than 
Queen     Elizabeth, 
whose  reign  has  been 
glorified    in    the    re- 
flected light  of  Shak- 
spcre     and     Spenser. 
Yet  with  all  her  faults, 
and  they  were  neither 
few  nor   trifiing,   she 
made    a    noble    and 
stately   figure    at   the 
head   of  the   nation  ; 
herself    a    brave    and 
patriotic    Queen,    she 
had    a   marvellou-s 
power     of     arousing 
courage,   patriotism,   and  personal  devo- 
tion  in  the   hearts   of   others.     For  all 
her  lying    and    meanness,    and   pettiness 
and  selfishness,  she  found  servants  more 
devoted  than   many  a  better  Sovereign  ; 
impetuous  and  imperious,   she  still  knew 
how  to  yield  when  occasion  required  ;  and 
she  drew  to  herself  the  affection  of  her 
subjects,    so   that    love   of    country    and 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  were  identified  in  one 
powerful  passion.    In  the  previous  reign 
England  had  lost  her  last  Continental  pos- 
session, and  under  Elizabeth  she  began  to 
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devote  herself  ratherto  winning  supremacy 
at  sea  than  conquests  on  the  mainland  of 
Europe,  to  the  development  of  her  trade, 
and  to  the  foundation  of  that  vast  Colonial 
and  Indian  Empire  which  from  small  be- 
ginnings has  grown  to  the  present  time  in 
such  an  unprecedented  manner.  At  home 
and  abroad  the  era  of  Elizabeth  was  an 
era  of  glorj-.  The  great  English  seamen 
Drake  and  Hawkins  carried  the  English 
flag  triumphantly  into  everj'  sea  ;  the  first 
attempt  to  colonise  America  was  made  by 
SirWalter  Raleigh  in  Virginia;  the  found- 
ation of  the  English  Empire  in  the  strange 
lands  of  the  East  was  laid  by  the  Company 
of  Adventurers  to  the  Indies ;  above  all, 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  forerunner 
of  Trafalgar,  destroyed  the  naval  power 
of  England's  great  enemy,  and  showed 
that  her  safety  was  assured  by  her  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  In  literature,  some 
of  the  greatest  works  that  have  ever 
been  written  in  English  or  any  other 
language  marked  the '  Elizabethan  age. 
From  that  time,  too,  dates  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
closely  connected  with  the  new  religious 
freedom  and  independence  of  thought  and 
feeling  arose  the  Puritan  movement,  and 
began  that  steady  resistance  to  absolute 
authority,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  secular. 


which  was  to  lead  to  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Great  Rebellion.  Elizabeth  was 
the  last  of  the  Tudor  Sovereigns,  the  last 
of  the  great  Kings  who  were  really  in  more 


than  name  the  leaders  of  the  nation — the 
last  of  those  stately  monarchs  who  made 
grand  and  royal  progresses  from  castle  to 
castle  ;  and  at  her  death  we  bid  farewell 
to  much  of  the  glory  and  pageantry  of  the 
throne  and  to  the  splendours  of  mediaeval 
England. 

Among  the  many  companies  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  who  sent  out  expeditions 
under  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  to  open 
new  channels  for  trade,  a  company  was 
founded  "  for  the  disco\-ery  of  regions, 
dominions,  islands,  and  places  unknown." 
Their  first  expedition  was  that  in  which 
the  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  met  his 
death ;  but  one  ship,  commanded  by 
Chancellor,  successfully  reached  the  White 
Sea,  whence  Chancellor  made  a  journey  to 
Moscow.  There  he  was  well  received  by 
the  great  and  formidable  Prince  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  and  afterwards  there  was  some 
intercourse  by  letters  and  embassies 
between  Ivan  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom,  indeed,  the  Czar  is  said  to  have 
made  proposals  for  marriage.  He  un- 
tloubtcdly  made  offers  to  Lady  Marj' 
Hastings,  but  after  the  negotiations  had 
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gone  on  for  some  time,  she  declined  to 
trust  herself  to  a  Sovereign  whose  cruelties 
had  made  him  notorious  in  Europe.  A 
treaty  of  amity,  however,  was  signed 
between  Elizabeth  and  Ivan,  though  some 
delay  was  caused  by  the  discussion  of  an 
article  proposed  by  the  Czar,  that  in  case 
of  need  each  Sovereign  should  provide  an 
asylum  for  the  other.  His  own  position 
he  evidently  felt  to  be  precarious ;  but 
though  Elizabeth  declared  herself  to  be 
perfectly  ready  to  welcome  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  her  Court,  should  necessity 
drive  him  from  his  own,  for  herself  she 
had  no  need  of  such  an  arrangement — 
**  finding,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  no  dangers 
of  that  sort  in  her  dominions.** 

Ivan  the  Terrible  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  Russia ;  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
carried  out,  to  some  extent,  the  same  work 
as  Louis  XL  in  France,  whom  in  many 
respects  he  strangely  resembled.  He 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  nobles, 
and  thereby  paved  the  way  for  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  the  Czar  which  has  lasted 
to  the  present  day.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  saved  Russia  from  sinking  into  the 
anarchy  into  which  Poland  was  soon  to 
fall,  where  the  powerful  and  unruly  aris- 
tocracy rendered  all  firm  and  steady 
government  impossible,  and  eventually 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
Ascending  the  throne  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  Ivan's  minority  was  the  signal  for  a 
period  of  anarchy,  the  natural  result  in  a 
country  where  the  boyards  were  subject 
only  in  name,  and  where  previous  Kings 
had  still  further  weakened  the  central 
authority  by  the  creation  of  appanages  for 
the  Princes  of  the  blood.  He  was 
neglected,  ill  -  educated,  and  even  in- 
sufficiently fed  ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  carried  out  a  successful  coup  d'etat  and 
overthrew  the  principal  family  of  boyards 
who  had  hitherto  been  wielding  the 
imperial  authority  with  great  cruelty  and 
oppression.  He  was  the  first  Sovereign 
of  Russia  to  take  the  title  of  Czar,  and  for 
some  years,  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  Anastasia  Romanoff,  and  his  Minis- 
ters, his  rule  was  restrained,  and  had  many 
"'^aturcs.      He  waged  a  '  successful 


war  with  the  Tartars,  and  captured  the 
cities  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  a  note- 
worthy event,  for  it  was  the  first  step  in 
the  great  advance  of  the  Slavs  eastward, 
which  is  still  continuing,  the  first  serious 
blow  struck  at  the  Mongol  invader.  In 
memory  of  the  fall  of  Kazan,  Ivan  built 
the  marvellous  Church  of  Vassili  the 
Blessed  at  Moscow.  The  architect  was 
an  Italian,  and  legend  tells  that  when 
the  great  work  was  complete,  Ivan 
caused  him  to  be  blinded  lest  he  should 
go  elsewhere  and  build  another  like  it. 
Indeed,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ivan 
was  left  unchecked  by  any  good  influence, 
and  a  veritable  reign  of  terror  began.  He 
retired  from  Moscow  to  the  fortress  of 
Alexandrofsky,  where  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  a  guard  known  as  Opritchnina, 
who  defended  his  person  and  executed  his 
cruel  orders.  Yet  with  a  superstition  that 
recalls  Louis  XL  to  the  mind,  he  was  most 
constant  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties,  called  himself  an 
Abbot,  and  wore  the  ecclesiastical  dress. 
Often  in  the  midst. of  service  he  would 
issue  commands  for  executions,  and  then, 
with  a  ghastly  hypocrisy,  used  to  offer  up 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  had 
murdered.  A  letter  is  in  existence  written 
by  him  to  the  jNIonastery  of  St.  Cyril,  in 
which  he  asks  for  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  for  his  victims,  of  whom  he  gives 
a  list  numbering  3470.  Many  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  often  followed  by  such 
suggestive  words  as  **  with  his  wife  and 
children,"  or  **  with  his  sons  and 
daughters " ;  and  then  comes  the  line, 
**  Remember,  Lord,  the  souls  of  thy 
ser\ants  to  the  number  of  1505,  Nov- 
gorodians.'*  Many  more  than  1500  persons 
must  have  perished  at  Novgorod  in  the 
horrible  massacres  ordered  by  the  Czar  as 
the  penalty  for  an  alleged  conspiracy 
among  some  of  the  magistrates  to 
open  the  gates  to  Poland.  Thousands 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Volkhof, 
and  under  the  famous  bridge  the  troubled 
water  never  freezes,  disturbed,  so  it  is 
said,  by  the  restless  spirits  of  those  who 
were  so  foully  murdered.  Novgorod  was 
not  the  only  scene  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
Czar.     In  1570  over  two  hundred  persons 
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were  tortured  to  death  in  the  market-place 
at  l\[oscow,  and   his  hatred  and  tyranny 
was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  destroyed 
every  member  of  a  family  whom  he  sus- 
pected.    His  cousin,  Vladimir,  who  had 
some  claim  to  the  throne,  was  executed 
with   his   mother,    his  wife,  and  his  two 
sons.      The     Metropolitan,    Philip,    who 
boldly    pleaded    for    the    victims,     was 
dragged  away  to  prison.     But  his  cruelty 
brought  its  own  punishment.     In  a  fit  of 
rage  he  struck  his  son  Ivan  with  an  iron- 
pointed  staff  so  violently  that  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow.    This  destroyed 
his  plans  for  the  future.     His  second  son, 
Feodor,  was  feeble 
both    in  mind  and 
body,  and  his  third 
son    was    still    an 
infant.    He  did  not 
long  survive  hisson, 
whom  he  seems  to 
havetrulyregretted, 
and  died  in    15S4, 
after  a  blood- 
stained    reign    of 
fifty-one  years.  His 
rjle    was    Oriental 
in    its    barbarism. 
When  the  Czar  was 
about      to     marry, 
orders     were    sent 
round    to    all    the 
provinces  to  collect  . 

the   most  beautiful 

girls  for  him  to  choose  from.  The 
peasants  were  plundered  at  will  by  the 
tax  -  gatherers  and  the  great  nobles. 
Yet  in  some  respects  Ivan  IV.  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  his  time  and 
country.  He  was  the  protector  of  print- 
ing, which  was  abhorred  by  the  people. 
He  tried  to  improve  the  native  arts  and 
manufactures  by  introducing  foreign  work- 
men into  the  country  ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
superstition,  he  permitted  the  erection  of 
Calvinist  and  Lutheran  churches.  Above 
all,  like  his  successor,  Peter  the  Great,  he 
endeavoured  to  win  an  outlet  for  Russia  on 
the  Baltic,  though  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful 
after  thirty  years  of  war.  But  in  his  day  the 
foundation  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia 
was  laid  by  the  annexation  of  Siberia. 


In  the  year  of  the  Armada,  Christian  IV., 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Olden- 
burg   Princes,    ascended    the    throne    of 
Denmark,    and    during   a   long    reign   of 
some  sixty  years  was  engaged    like  Ivan 
in  a  struggle  with  an  unruly  arislocrac)-, 
but    with    less    successful    results.       But 
though    his    reign    was    unfortunate,    his 
name  is  still  cherished  in  Denmark,  rather 
for  what  he  attempted  than  for  what  he 
actually  accomplished.     He  did  much  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
introducing  skilled  artificers,  by  establish- 
ing post-roads  and  building  bridges,  and 
by  fotinding  trading  companies.    His  great 
work   was    the    re- 
vision of  the  laws, 
by   which   he   cur- 
tailed the  privileges 
of  the  nobles,  plac- 
ing   them    on  the 
same  footing  as  the 
people.    In  retalia- 
tion, they  thwarted 
his  plans  as  far  as 
possible,    and    re- 
fused supplies  even 
when    the   country 
was    hard    pressed 
by  foreign  enemies. 
The  later  wars   of 
Christian's       reign 


as  to  prevent  the 
nation  from  gaining 
much  advantage  from  his  reforms.  During 
the  struggle  with  Sweden,  which  broke 
out  in  16+3,  he  commanded  the  Danish 
Fleet,  and  in  a  naval  engagement  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  lost  an  eye,  yet  he 
remained  on  deck,  though  he  was  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  till  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  fight.  This  incident  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  poem,  which  has  become 
the  national  'anthem  of  Denmark. 

The  record  reign  of  histor}-  is  that  of 
Ix)uis  XIV.,  which  lasted  for  the  por- 
tentous period  of  seventy-two  years, 
Mounting  the  throne  in  1643,  at  the  age 
of  five,  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
saw  the  final  struggle  for  independence  of 
the  great  nobility.  It  was  but  a  con- 
temptible struggle,   after  all,    carried   on 
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with  neither  heart  nor  faith  nor  patriot- 
ism, and,  once  the  Fronde  was  overthrottn, 
the   work  begun  by  Richeheu  and  con- 


tinued b_v  Mazarin  was  accomplished.  The 
nobility  sank  from  the  position  of  great 
feudatories  to  the  rank  of  courtiers  anfi 
parasites,  yet  still  chnging  firmly  to  thdr 
vexatious  immunities  and  privileges,  which 
had  long  ceased  to  have  a  shadow  of  justi- 
fication. The  fall  of  the  nobility  was  but 
tjpica!  of  the  change  which  took  place 
throughout  France  between  the  beginning 
and  the  close  of  Louis'  long  reign,  a 
change  '.'hich  centred  all  authority  in  the 
Sovereign.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  under 
Richelieu  was  but  one  step  in  the  steady 
destruction  of  all  municipal  liberties  and 
privileges :  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  the  ruin  of  the  Jansenists  of 
]*ort  Royal  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
all  freedom  of  thought.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
France  attained  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion she  ever  held  under  the  Bourbon 
d)nasty ;  but  though  glory  abroad  an<l 
magnificence  at  home  dazzled  for  a  time 
the  eyes  not  only  of  Eurojw  but  of  France 
herself,  the  people  who  bore  the  burden  of 
all  this  splendour  were  in  a  condition  of 
hopeless  misery.  Louis  XIV.  acted  up  to 
his  motto,  "L'etat,  c'est  moi."  On  the 
.lAotk  nf  Mazarin,  the  last  of  the  great  First 
■i  took  the  reins  of  power  and 
.--adily  till  his  death.     Though 


not  a  great  King,  as  Boileau  has  said, 
he  acted  the  great  King  admirably.  But 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  his  inordi- 
nate ambition,  which  involved  Europe  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  nearly 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  F'rance,  The 
land  went  out  of  cultivation ;  the  country 
was  depopulated ;  though  the  taxes  were 
exorbitant,  the  finances  were  in  hopeless 
confusion  ;  the  magnificence  of  the  Court 
was  maintained,  but  the  people  were  dying 
of  starvation.  The  death  of  the  great 
King  was  greeted  (vith  a  burst  of  joy,  as 
if  some  heavy  burden  had  been  lifted  off 
the  nation.  But  Louis  XV.,  known  as  the 
Well- Beloved — surely  a  name  bestowed  in 
bitter  irony — did  nothing  for  his  people  in 
his  long  and  ignominious  reign  but  increase 
their  misery  and  the  burden  of  taxation  they 
had  to  bear.  For  fifty-nine  years  he  ruled 
in  France  and  prepared  the  way,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Parliament  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Corv6e,  for  the  whirlwind 
of  revolution  that  was  to  sweep  away  his 
lut,  like  GalHo,  he  cared  for 
of  these  things.  "All  this  will  last 
ng  as  I  shall,'"  was  his  c 


the    whole    character     of    the    man    was 
expressed  in  the  word. 

It  is  as  well  in  these  fin-de-siecU  days, 
when  all  the  romance  has  departed  out  of 
life,  and  when  the  commercial  spirit  of 
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getting  jour  monejr's  worth  is  so  strongly 
developed,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a 
monarchy  is  seriously  put  in  the  balance 
against  the  advantages  of  preserving  it,  to 
look  back  to  the  reverence,  the  love,  the 
'enthusiasticloyalty 
with     which     our 
ancestors  regarded 
George   III.     No 
doubt  he  "  gloried 
in   the    name    of 
Briton,"    but    the 
country    had     no 
great  reason  to  re- 
ciprocate the  com- 
pliment.    He  was 
honest,  well-inten- 
tioned,    patriotic, 
but    ill  -  educated, 
narrow-minded, 
short-sighted,  and 
immovably      con- 
vinced of  the  cor- 
rectness    of     his 

own    views.     But  geori 

he    succeeded    in 

carrjing  out  those  views.  He  resolutely 
resisted  any  attempt  to  compromise  the 
quarrel  with  America,  whereby  we  lost  our 
best  colonies ;  he  set  his  face  against 
justice  to  his  own  Catholic  subjects, 
whereby  laws  that  were  a  disgrace  to  the 
Statute-book  were  retained  long  after  they 
had  been  condemned  by  all  right-thinking 


statesmen.     In  fact,  he  opposed  change 
in  every  way.      But   perhaps  the  people 
recognised  his  good  intentions  and  gave 
him  credit  for  them.    The  simple,  homely, 
and  intolerably  dull  life  of  the  Court  no 
doubt  appealed  to 
the  ordinary  Eng- 
lishman   who  led 
an     equally     dull 
and  commonplace 
existence,   and    it 
may   be    that  the 
man    who    called 
Shaksperc  "stuff" 
touched  the  innate 
Philistinism  of  the 
English  character. 
But  the  tragedy  of 
the  close    of  his 
life     must     hush 
blame    into   pi^', 
while  the  disasters 
of   the    war    with 
Ame  rica  are  forgot  - 
g  jij  ten  in  the  glories 

of  Trafalgar  and 
Waterloo.  The  end  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  brings  us  close  to  our  own 
times,  for  it  was  but  seventeen  years  after 
the  death  of  that  King  that  the  throne  was 
ascended  by  Queen  Victoria,  whose  reign 
has  surpassed  those  of  all  her  predecessors, 
not  only  in  length  but  in  prosperity  and 
happiness. 


A  Summary  of  the  Coinage  of  English  Money  during  the  Ye.\rs  1838- 1896. 
This  Summary  does  not  include  the  Coinage  of  Special  Moneys  at  the 
Mint  for  Colonies,  for   Foreign  Customers  of  our  Mint,  nor  does  it 

INCLUDE  THE  COINS  MADE  IN    THE  COLONIAL  BRANCHES  OF  THE  EnGLXSH  MiNT. 

[The  Large  Figures   for   the   **  Threepence  "  include  an  unknown  but 

SMALL   quantity  OF   MaUNDY  THREEPENCES.]  ^ 


Name  of  Coin. 

Number  of  Pikcrs, 

Face-Value. 

Gold  Coins. 

£ 

Five- Pound  Piece            

73,3«>o 

366,800 

Two-Pound  Piece          

135,064 

270,128 

Sovereign            ...         | 

211,870,437 

211,870,437 

Half-Sovereign 

Total  Gold 

94»4S3»092 

47,226,546 

306,531,953 

259,733,911 

Silver  Coins. 

V^a(/iVI1           ••■                ...                .«•                ••• 

5,926,210 

1.481,552 

Double-Florin     . . . 

2,689,830 

537,966 

Half-Crown 

48,827,149 

6,103,394 

Florin      

80,278,392 

8,027,839 

Shilling 

213,153,026 

10,657,651 

Sixpence 

184,910,943 

4,622,774 

Fourpence 

13,194,974 

219,916 

Threepence 

"3,775,369 

1,422,192 

Maundy    4d. 

2,110,411 

35,174 

„          2d. 

558,888 

4,657 

t,        ij^d. 

479,670 

2,99s 

Total  Silver 

502,392 

2,093 

666,407,254 

33,  n  8,206 

Bronze  and  Copper  Coins, 

• 

xrcuuy        •*•           •■■           <••           ••• 

408,852,864 

1,703,554 

Half-Penny         

348,667,421 

726,390 

Farthing  ... 

176,118,236 

183,456 

Half- Farthing 

Total  Bronze  and  Copper 

16,438,104 

8,562 

950,076,625 

2,621,962 

All  Coins 

1,923,015,832 

295,474,079 
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WE  may  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  the  Queen's  Head 
has  had  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other 
head  which  has  ever  been  seen.  I  have 
now  to  examine  the  records  of  the  coinage 
of  English  money  from  Jan,  t,  i8j8,  when 
coins  bearing  her  Majesty's  effigy  were 
first  issued  from  the  Royal  Mint, to  Dec,  ji, 
i8g6.  The  results  for  the  year  1896  are 
not  yet  published,  but  thanks  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Horace  Seymour,  the  Deputy 
Master  of  the  Mint,  these  results  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  account  of  the 
coinage  during  the  years  18J8-1896.  Before 
we  reach  the  end  of  this  account  we  shall 
realise,  perhaps,  the  vast  circulation  of 
the  Queen's  Head  upon  the  coins  of  this 
realm  only,  to  say  nothing  about  postage- 
stamps.  Colonial  coinages,  or  coins  made 
in  the  Royal  Mint  for  use  in  our  Colonics, 
or  for  foreign  customers.  This  account 
relates  only  to  the  moneys  of  this  realm, 
and  even  with  this  limitation  some  very 
startling  results    have    come   out   of   the 

Before  we  examine  the  quantitative 
results  we  will  look  at  the  varieties  of  her 
Majesty's  effigy  which  have  been  stamped 
upon  the  coins  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  Queen's  reign.  The  head- 
piece of  this  article  shows  the  first  effigy, 
that  on  an  1838  shilling,  and  the  head  on 
an  1897  shilling.  In  all,  there  have  been 
only  five  varieties  of  her  Majesty's  effigy 
on  English  coins,  and  these  five  are  shown 
in  No.  1.  The  copper  penny  at  the  left- 
top  comer  of  No.  2  is  the  same  as  that  on 
the  1838  shilling,  and  this  familiar  head 


was  the  only  one  in  use  until  the  year 
1847,  when  the  "Gothic  Crown"  head 
was  introduced  for  the  five-shilling  piece, 
and,  in  1849,  for  the  florin.  This  head  is 
shown  by  the  florin  at  the  right-top  comer 
of  No.  2.  Then  came  the  variation  for 
the  bronze  penny  in  1861,  the  original 
head  of  1838  still  being  in  use  for  the 
other  coins.     This  variety  is  shown  by  the 


penny  at  the  left-botlom  corner  of  No.  i. 
The  next  change,  one  that  extended,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Queen's  accession, 
to  all  the  coins,  was  the  effigy  for  the 
1887  Jubilee,  shown  by  the  double-florin 
at  the  right-bottom  corner  of  No.  z. 
And  then  came  the  dignified  head  of  1S93, 
by  Mr,  Brock,  R,A.,  shown  in  the  centre 
of  this  group  of  five  varieties,  and  which. 
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large  as  it  is  here,  is  yet  a  reduction  of 
the  Anished  model  submitted  to  her 
Majest}-.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  one  is  able  to  see  in  this  large 
facsimile  of  the  preseqt  head  a  distinct 


tki  inftcfivi  liairi  or  ptmnlapt  n/ p>U.  lilvtr,  a«rf 
trvii^  ™«i,  <u  nsarda  numUr,  aris*f,  ami/art  vaiff, 
IH  Ihe  Ttieie  nimgr  n/Eagliik  mtntydHriitfiijS-iSqO. 
Tht  frmalagrt  an  aha  wnltn  atmr  Ike  ntiumHt,  ami 
Ikty.  like  Ihe  krigklt  «/  Ihe  Ikm  ahilt  cotumKi.  aJd 


Mpfdc^I„m»  , 


d,Mal 


mibimd. 


likeness  to  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  are  so  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  the  forty  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  the  effigy  of  the  Queen  for  the 
present  Jubilee  passes  the  excellence  of 
that  no>v  current. 

\Vc  begin  the  quantitative  account  of 
the  coinage .  during  the  Queen's  reign. 
Look,  if  you  please,  at  diagram  No,  i — 
the  biggest  nugget  in  the  world.  This 
great  lump  of  metal  is  made  of  three  slabs 


of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  (including 
copper).  It  is  a  composite  cube,  which 
measures  35'i87  ft.  each  way,  and  u  made 
of  all  the  English  money  coined  daring 
the  years  1838-1896  ;  it  is  trorth  195I 
millions  sterling,  or,  say  45  per  cent,  of 
the  present  National  Debt  of  this  country. 
The  gold  slab  is  at  the  top,  and  is 
3*361  ft.  thick;  then  comes  a  slab  of 
silver,  lo'zyift.  thick;  and  the  base  of 
the  cube  is  a  vast  mass  of  bronze  (includ- 
ing copper),  whose  thickness  is  11653  ft. 
This  cube  weighs  ji,+i8  tons — i.t.,  ij 
times  the  weight  of  a  great  Atlantic  liner 
such  as  the  Pari!  (which  weighs  10,000 
tons),  and  this  vast  mass  has  all  been 
stamped  into  little  round  discs  and  carried 
about  in  our  pockets. 

Here  is  a  short  statement  of  the  long 
tabulation  I  have  made  from  official  re- 
turns of  the  coinage  during  i838-i89&^ 

Ffo.efCnm.  Weighl.       Faa-ValM. 
(UnUou)     (Tou)   (lUllkciiileriii«1 
Gold  Coins       . .     306-5       i,(H3  359-7 

SUver  Coins     . .     666-4       1<^1  33'" 

BroDie  and       1      ,  i . , 

Copper  Coins  )     " 

All  Coins         , .   1913-0      13,418  195-4 

\Set  also   Tabular  StaUmatt  on   FrtmtispUce  of 

this  ArticU:\ 
These  results  are  shown  in  No.  3,  and 
the  exact  face-value  is  ;£3 9 5, 474,0 79,  an 
amount  that  would  provide  each  person  in 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  nearly  £1^ ! 

Inspection  of  No.  3  shows  to  us  that, 
although  gold  has  to  be  content  with  the 
third  place  as  regards  number  and  weight, 
it  comes  with  a  rush  to  the  first  place  in 
the  race  for  value  of  coins  made — 

PenrntAge  of  euh  Clus    y„  .#  Cttiic  Feel 
ol  Coiui  u  ngudt 
Number.  Weight,  y 

Gold   Coins..    iC  ..   16  ,. 

Silv-er  Coins..    35   ..  30  .. 
Bronze     and  \ 

CopperCobs  )  ■*'  ' '   ^^  ' ' 


All  Coins     . .  100       100      100    All     . .  43,937 

As  regards  this  statement  of  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  in  each  class  of  coins  (a 
necessary  piece  of  knowledge  for  such 
illustrations  as  No.  i,  for  example),  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.   F.  W.  Bayly,  Assistant 
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Chemist  and  Assayer  in  the  .Mint,  who 
made  some  special  experiments  for  me 
concerning  the  specific  gravity  of  the  silver 
and  of  the  bronze  coinage — that  of  the 
gold  coinage  being  known.  By  aid  of 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  which, 
curiously  enough,  were  new  to  the  .Mint — 
for  Mr.  Bayly  wrote,  "  we  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  record  of  such  experiments  " — 
we  can  Juggle  with  these  1923  millions  of 
coins  with  no  more  apparatus  than  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  and  an  ounce  or  so  of 


A  conlinmilio,,  o4«e  Ik,  Enrth  of  rte  Xarik  Pp/e  fi,^ 
■jSin  miht  (/At  folar  diamtlei  ef  llu  Earth-)  maJr  !•/ 
tluEHglislimBnej'c«inr<ldi-n»gll,eyran  if3S-iSg6. 

brain  thrown  in.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  experi- 
ments will  be  true  if  we  are  careful  with 
them,  and  these  pleasant  results  all  come 
out  of  Mr.  Bayly's  kind  reply  to  my 
request  to  be  told  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  silver  and  of  the  bronze  coins;  for 
without  such  knowledge  we  should  have 
to  lay  in  large  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  coins, 


and  weigh  and  measure  them  by  actual 
weights  and  measures,  and  then  very  likely 
go  wrong. 

Here  are  the  magic  figures  which  have 
enabled  us  to  play  with  the  1913  tons  of 
coins  made  during  1838-1896 — 

Foelof  .ivoitdu/HUi. 

Gold  Coin     ..     wcii-hs     ,.     17,486 
i.i.  more  than  the  »'ei)>hl  of  i^cveii  ii-'iione  men. 

Silver  Coin    ..     weighs  "^.33' 

i.i.  more  than  the  weight  of  four  u-slone  men. 

BroDie  Coin  . .     weighs     . .       8,905 

i.e.  neatly  the  weight  of  five  8-slone  women. 

[A  cubic  foot  Qt  thr  old  copper  cuin  weigh"  b  lirtle  mon 

than  mOS  CI.  avuitdupuiii,  but  the  piaportioii  uf  copper 

hjid-1>eeD  Dcgl«tcil  on  inai^iflcant.^ 

Let  us  apply  our  knowledge  of  the 
volume  (in  cubic  feet)  of  the  whole  coin- 
age during  1838-1896  to  a  problem  in 
physical  geography.  The  North  Pole  is 
popular — let  us  make  some  researches  on 
our  own  account.  We  will  sit  in  our 
chairs  and  carry  out  our  North  Pole  expe- 
dition at  home.  In  No.  4 — '"  Farther  North 
than  Nanscn" — we  have  made  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  North  Pole  for  just 
7899  miles,  I.e.,  we  have  run  up  the  North 
Pole  outside  the  earth  into  space  for  a 
distance  equal  to  the  polar  diameter  of 
the  earth.  In  other  words,  we  start  where 
Nansen  didn't  quite  leave  off. 

This  "extra"  North  Pole  of  ours  is  made 
of  all  the  English  money  coined  during 
the  years  1838-1896;  it  is  7899  miles  in 
height,  it  is  a  round  pole,  and  its  circum- 
ference is  between  ij  and  1^  inches 
(1-3808  inches  nearly).  The  diameter  of 
this  North  Pole  of  ours  is  therefore  less 
than  half  an  inch  (-439488  inch),  or  about 
as  big  as  a  ihrce-penny  piece.  Exigencies 
of  space  and  the  limits  of  our  vision  have 
prevented  me  from  drawing  the  thickness 
of  this  Pole  to  the  scale  to  which  the 
piece  of  the  earth  is  drawn  upon  which  the 
Pole  is  nicely  balanced,  but  the  hfight  of 
this  Pole  is  shown  to  the  same  scale  as 
that  used  for  the  earth  which  supports  it. 
The  value  of  this  Pole  is  295*  millions 
sterling,  and  if  we  break  it  up  and  melt 
the  pieces  they  would  occupy  the  space 
that  is  occupied  by  the  big  nugget  shown 
in  No   I. 
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But  it  is  rather  cold  so  far  North  as  the 
top  of  this  Pole.  Wc  ivill  come  back  to 
our  own  country,  and  see  how  the  various 
coins  made  for  the  home  market  during 
1838-1896  rank  as  regards  their  order 
of  precedence  —  or  of  popularity  —  for 
the  Mint  regulates  its  supply  bj-  the 
demand  upon  it  from  the  public  for 
this  or  that  coin.  No.  5  lolls  us  plainly 
that  far  from  people  wanting  gold  thej'  arc 
content  with  pennies ;  the  penny  is  the 
universal  fa\ourite — even  for  putting  into 


illustrating  the  neglect  of  ^s  pieces  in 
this  countrj-,  I  may,  perhaps,  say  without 
impropriet)'  that  I  once  had  a  £^  piece — 
and  gave  it  away.  I  did  not  then  know 
that  these  coins  arc  in  such  slight  demand, 
but  clearly  this  factor  of  political  economy 
acted  upon  mc,  despite  ignorance  of  the 
facts  displayed  by  No.  5. 

After  the  penny  comes  the  half-penny, 
and  then  the  shilling :  these  coins  also 
beat  the  so\'ereign  in  the  order  of  popular- 
ity.    The  farthing  is  well  placed,  but  the 


collection -plates.  As  to  £1  or  £1  pieces, 
they  must  be  simply  a  drug  in  the  market. 
Compare  the  huge  white  disc  struck  by 
the  ]jetmy-arro\vhead  with  the  tiny  while 
disc  rijjht  in  the  middle  of  No.  5,  which  is 
hardly  big  enough  to  contain  the  arrow- 
head that  goes  into  it  from  the  combined 
forces  of  the  £i  and  £z  pieces  of  gold. 
.\s  a  curious  corroboration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remariiabie  diagram,  and  as  specially 


Kh  I*  Ihi!  diagram. 

extraordinarj-  thing  is  that  one  never  sees 
a  farthing — where  are  they  }  The  three- 
penny-piece, that  odious  salve  to  the 
consciences  of  genteel  people  who  "  can't 
give  copper,"  and  so  drop  into  the  plate  a 
beggarly  three-penny  piece  because  it's 
silver,  is  made  almost  e.xclusively  for  the 
genteel  section  of  churchgoers.  The 
florin  beats  the  more  generous  half-crown, 
and   up  to  the  year   185(1  so  many  half- 
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farthings  were  made  that,  as  we  see,  the  id. 
takes  a  relatively  important  place  between 
the  half-crown  and  the  now  extinct  groat, 
or  four-penny  piece.  The  short  life  of  the 
ugly  and  useless  four-shilling  piece  places 


1838.1896, 

Draff iHg  into  il-iH  Ikt  ihaft  0/  Mnw  firo/  balU-gnU. 
silvrr.  and  l,n«%e  {iHctmiiHe  Cl>fftr\. 

(his  dead  coin  last  but  one  in  the  order  of 
popularity. 

Here    are    the    degrees    of    popularity 
expressed  numerically — 

THE  POPULARITY   LIST, 
Of  rvrrj,  Ik-!UMHJ  cm>i  imuir  during  iSsS-iM,  tkt 


Penny      . , 

..  aii'6 

1  Florin      . . 

Half-PmDy 

..  1813 

!  Halr-Croi™        .. 

ShiUine   .. 

..   UO-8 

Hair-Farthing    .. 

Sovereign 

.  .    IIOI 

Fourpence 

Sixpence . . 

..    96-2 

Crown     . . 

Farthine  . . 

. .     <)i'6 

Maimdy-Money  . . 

Threepence 

.  ■     S9'* 

Double-Florin    .. 

Half-SoverciRn 

..     «■' 

1  £l  and  /5  Pieces 

■•^tal  I  to  8 

..  9110 

1      Total  9  to  16  .. 

■ranrf  lolal 

0/  coins 

1  to  16      ..     100c 

We  see  that  the  first  eight  coins  of  the 
whole  sixteen — a  group  that  starts  with 
the  penny  and  ends  with  the  half- 
sovereign — take  911  coins  out  of  every 
thousand  coins  made — namely,  91  per  100, 
or  say  nine-tenths  of  all  the  coins  made 
are  those  here  numbered  1  to  8  inclusive — 
a  very  useful  group. 

The  half-farthing  was  last  made  in  the 
year  1656,  and  from  1838  to  1856  thirty- 
eight  tons  of  these  coir.s  were  made,  worth 
£i$(ii,  and  in  number  16^  millions  nearly. 
In  this  connection  let  me  quote  from  Mr. 
W.  S.   Gilbert's   delightful    Bab    Ballad, 
■'  The  Precocious  Baby  "— 
And  he  turned  up  hLs  nose  al  his  excellenl  pap — 
"  My  friends,  it 's  a  rap 
Dat  is  nor  worf  a  rap." 
{Now  this  was  remarkably  eiceUenl  pa[)). 

By  the  term  "  rap "  this  baby  meant 
something  not  worth  half  a  farthing,  for  1 
find  in  Leak's  "English  Money"  (1745), 
in  an  account  of  the  coinage  in  the  reign 
of  George  1.,  this  statement — 

In  Ireland  there  was  a  great  Want  of  smaU 
money  for  Change,  in  all  (he  common  and  lower 
Parts  of  Traffick,  none  having  been  coltaed  in  the 
former  Reign.  And  this  Want  appeared  by  the 
common  Use  of  Raps,  a  counterfeit  Coin,  of  such 
base  Metal,  that  what  passed  for  a  Hall-Penny,  was 
not  worth  half  a  Farlbing. 

Excluding  Alaundy  -  money,  the  only 
coins  which  have  been  made  every  year 
during  1838-1896  are  the  shilling  and 
the  three -penny  piece.  I  have  gone 
through  the  records  and  compiled  a  list 
for  every  coin  made  during  this  long 
period.  There  was  one  break  in  the 
coining  of  sixpences  in  the  year  184.8. 
Half-pennies  and  farthings  were  coined  in 
every  year  but  four,  and  in  live  years  no 
fKjnnies  were  made.  Sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  were  not  coined  in  eight  \ears 
of  the  whole  period.  All  these  eight  coins 
arc  very  popular ;  they  arc  those  marked 
1  to  8  in  the  "  Popularity  List,"  but  for  th:- 
other  eight  coins  the  gaps  in  my  yeariy 
coinage  list  are  more  frequent. 

Diagram  No.  b  is  another  that  has  been 
drawn  by  aid  of  the  experiments  already 
mentioned.  It  shows  the  English  money 
coined  during  1838-1896  shaped  into  three 
great  balls — gold,  silver,  bronze  (including 
copper) — which   are    dropping    into    the 
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Mint  that  fashions  our  small  change  for 
us  so  deftly  and  in  such  vast  bulk.  The 
circumference  of  these  balls  (to  the 
nearest  foot)  are  :  Gold,  63  ft. ;  silver, 
91  ft. ;  bronze  (including  copper),  117  ft. ; 
and  here  also  the  combined  value  of  these 
lumps  of  metal  is  395!^  millions  sterling. 
The  Mint  yawns  for  them,  and  asks  for 
more. 

These  great  balls  give  to  us  a  fairly 
graphic  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
activity  of  the  Mint ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
striking  result  of  the  present  inquiiy  is  that 
shown  by  the  insignificant-looking  Illus- 
tration No.  7. 

Here  we  have  a  sample,  reduced  to  just 
over  one-half  its  actual  size,  of  a  band  of 
metal  nearly  25,000  miles  in  length,  which 
is  made  of  all  the  English  money  coined 
during  the  years  1838  -  1S96,  and  which 
is  long  enough  to  go  round  the  equatorial 
circumference  of  the  earth  {2+,899  miles). 
The  thickness  of  this  strip  is  one-sisteenth 
of  an  inch  (the  thickness  of  a  sovereign), 
and  its  width  is  '77001  inch,  or  rather  less 
than  the  width  of  a  sovereign.     The  gold 


part  of  this  wonderful  band  round  the  earth 
is  shown  by  the  black  stripe  in  it,  the  silver 
part  is  in  white,  and  the  predominating 
bronze  (including  copper)  is  shown  by  the 
wide  shaded  part  at  the  bottom  of  this 
band  of  metal. 

I  could  show  you  many  other  things 
which  have  come  out  of  the  most  extensive 
quantitative  examination  of  the  coinage 
that  has  ever  been  made,  but  I  am  near  to 
my  space-limits.  The  Mint  has  made  coins 
of  this  realm  during  the  Queen's  reign  to  the 
enormous  total  of  1913  millions  of  pieces 
of  money,  sufficient  to  give  to  every  person 
in  the  present  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  twelve  coined  pictures  of  the 
Queen's  head,  and  to  every  other  inhabi- 
tant of  the  world  one  coined  picture  of 
the  Queen's  head.  And  of  this  vast  total 
of  (nearly)  1500  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  just  one  quarter  are  under  the 
rule  of  Victoria,  and  will  hail  the  present 
celebration  of  her  reign,  into  which  the 
home  population  of  forty  millions  will 
more  closely  enter,  to  do  honour  to  Victoria, 
the  Head  of  the  mighty  British  Empire. 


Til  ilVi>  tant  made  a/  ilu  Eig 
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THE  EARTH. 


L  SITTING  FOR  HER  PORTRAIT  I 


THE      QUEEN'S      HOMES. 


II.— BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 


ON  that  warm  night  in  June,  sixty  years 
ago,    when    the    young    Princess 
Victoria  **  stood  with  bare  feet  and  in  her 
nightdress   receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Lords  who  had  come  to  announce  to  her 
that  she   was   Queen   of   England,"    the 
great   Palace   from   which    will   start  the 
procession    that    will    commemorate    the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  Empress-Queen 
was     completed     (though     not     as     we 
see    it  to  -  day),    but    had   never    known 
a    royal     occupant.      The     mansion     of 
John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire, 
built  in   1705,  on  crown  land,   a  part  of 
which   was    once    the    famous    Mulbeny 
Garden,  was   purchased   by  George    III. 
from   Sir  Charles    Sheffield,   the    Duke's 
natural  son,  in  1762,  for  ;^28,ooo,  and  was 
settled  by  him  on   Queen   Charlotte.     It 
was  commonly  called  in  those  days  **  the 
Queen's  House,"  and  as  "Queen's  Palace" 
it  figures  in  Gary's  map  of  London,  pub- 
lished in  1796  ;  the  gardens  which  stretch 
greenly  behind   it,  and  which   constitute 
one   of  the   chief   glories  of  the  present 
edifice,  being  marked  **  Queen's  Garden." 
Of  that  stately  edifice,  where  all  George 
the  Third's  children,  with  the  exception 
cf  George  IV.,  were  born,  but  little  re- 
mains, and  that  little  is  to  be  found  in  the 
north    wing    of    Buckingham    Palace,   in 
which,  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
first   floor,    and     commanding    charming 
views  of  the  gardens  and  the  Green  Park, 
Queen  Victoria's   private  apartments   are 
situated. 

At  Pimlico  an  ancient  structure  stands, 

Where  Sheffield  erst,  but  Brunswick  now  commands. 

sang  the  poet  of  the  **  RoUiad,"  referring 

to   Buckingham    House,    which   stood  as 

originally  built  till  1825,  when  the  "First 

Gentleman  of  Europe  "  commissioned  his 

favourite  architect,  Nash,  to  develop  it  in 
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a  manner  more  in  unison  with  the  gorgeous 
and  florid  tastes  of  that  decidedly  gorgeous 
and  florid  monarch.     George  IV.  did  not 
live  to  see  the  much  condemned  fulfilment 
of  his  idea,  the  Palace  not  attaining  com- 
pletion till  the  reign  of  the  Sailor   King 
had  begun.  William  IV.,  it  is  said,  strongly 
objected  to  this  new  abode,  considering 
it   both   unsightly  and  uncomfcytable,  in 
which   opinion   the  Iron  Duke  seems  to 
have  shared,  for  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  he  observed  : 
**  Yet   I   must    say,   notwithstanding    the 
expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  build- 
ing the    Palace,    that    no    Sovereign    in 
Europe,    I   may   even    add,   perhaps,   no 
private  gentleman,  is  so  ill-lodged  as  the 
King  of  this  country."     On  the  Queen's 
accession,  certain  additions  and  alterations 
were    made   by   Blore,   and   her   Majesty 
entered  into  possession  of  her  new  Palace, 
with  which   for  many  years  she   was  so 
constantly,  so  closely  associated.     Greater 
changes,  however,  were  in  store,  and  in 
1850  the  Marble  Arch  (which  figures  in 
old  engravings  of  the  Palace)  was  removed, 
and  at  a  cost  of  ;^i 50,000  the  unsightly 
east   front,  which   now    marks   the    main 
entrance^  and  which  converted  the  whole 
building  into  a  quadrangle,  was  erected. 
Buckingham  Palace,  as  it  exists  to-day. 
is  internally  but  little  known  to  the  bulk  of 
her   INIajesty's    subjects.      The   Drawing- 
Room  debutantes,  the  diplomatic   circle, 
the  immediate  Court,  the  guests  who  are 
bidden  to  a  State  ball  or  a  State  concert, 
or  to  such  a  rare  function  as  the  garden 
party  which   will,  it   is   announced,   take 
place  in  June — these  favoured  individuals 
see  the  gorgeous  interior  of  the  Queen's 
London     home,     and     may    look     with 
delighted   eyes   on    the    really   charming 
grounds  that  stretch  away  westward  from 

£   £ 
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the  terraces  outside  the  windows  of 
the  western  front,  that  garden  front 
which  architecturally  is,  I  think,  the  most 
meritorious  portion  of  the  vast  extent  of 
wall.  To  admit  the  public,  however,  to 
the  State  Apartments  of  the  Palace  would 
entail  an  immense  amount  of  wear  and 
tear  and  a  huge  annual  expenditure  ;  and 
It  is  to  this,  I  suppose,  that  the  reti- 
cence of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  issuing 
permits  may  be  attributed.  Gorgeousness 
and  gilding,  marbles  and  mirrors,  are  more 
in  evidence  in  Buckingham  Palace  than  a 


that  form  the  most  frequent  functions 
that  are  now  held  in  the  Palace,  take 
place.  This  room  is  but  little  changed 
from  what  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
drawing  which  we  reproduce  was  made. 
The  deep  crimson  of  the  walls  and 
draperies,  the  bold  gilding  of  the  ceiling, 
the  heavy  crj'slal  chandeliers — these  remain 
as  heretofore,  though  electric- lighting  has 
in  part  superseded  candles,  and  the  Queen 
on  those  same  Drawing- Room  days  does 
not  occupy  the  throne  (as  she  does  in  our 
Illustration),  but  is  seated  on  a  chair  in 


n^a  br  the  LoadeH  Surtoi 


genera!  nobleness  of  design  or  a  grand 
harmony  of  decoration  ;  and  it  has  earned 
the  hearty  condemnation  of  various 
authorities,  one  of  whom  —  spitefull)*, 
perhaps — declared  that  it  looked  "as  if 
some  wicked  magician  had  suddenly  trans- 
formed some  capricious  stage  scenery  into 
soUd  reality  "  !  Nevertheless,  the  sarcastic 
\^'aagen  notwithstanding,  there  is  much  to 
admire,  much  to  interest,  in  a  Palace  which 
for  sixty  years  has  been  the  metropolitan 
headquarters  of  Queen  Victoria,  The 
apartment  in  which  I  imagine  m_v  lady 
readers  will  take  the  keenest  interest  is  the 
Throne-Room,   where   the  presentations, 


front  of  the  steps  on  which  it  stands.  The 
Throne-Room  is  not  ver)'  large — it  is 
only  some  sixty  feet  long,  and  about  half 
that  height.  It  has,  by  the  way,  a  remarkable 
frieze  illustrating  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
after  designs  by  Stolhard.  A  room  which, 
putting  aside  the  interest  of  its  present- 
ations, appears  to  me  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  Throne-Room,  is  the 
almost  beautiful  Drawing-  Room,  hung 
with,  and  upholstered  in,  blue  brocade, 
against  which  the  glowing  pillars  of 
(imitation)  onyx  of  a  glorious  old-gold 
hue,  with  richly  gilt  capitals,  make  a  fine 
contrast.    In  this  room  there  are  interesting 
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life  -  size     portraits    of    the    Queen    and 
Prince    Albert,    taken    soon     after    their 
marriage,   while  above  the  doorway  is  a 
charming  Gainsborough   containing   por- 
traits of  three  royal  Princesses  in  powdered 
hair.     The  room  in  which  balls  and  con- 
certs are  given  is  vast,  heavy,  and  hand- 
some, with  a  huge  organ  at  one  end,  in 
front  of  which  a  temporary'  orchestra  is 
erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  concerts. 
Doubtless,  when  the. gaslights  in  the  lofty 
ceiling,  and  the  great  gilt  standards,  which 
onc(5     held     candles     but    now    contain 
swarms  of  electric  lights,  are  all  lit,  and 
when  the  crowd  of  uniforms.  Court  dress, 
silks,  satins,  and  jewels  whirls  and  flashes 
on  the  polished  floor,  the  effect  is  brilliant 
enough ;  but,  robbed  of  such  accessories, 
the    general    appearance   is  a   somewhat 
gloomy  one.     To   the   picture-lover,  the 
really  magnificent  galler}',  which  contains 
a  splendid   assemblage   of  gems,  princi- 
pally of  Dutch  art,  would,  I  imagine,  form 
the  most  attractive  feature.     The  greater 
part  of  this  collection  was,  1  believe,  pur- 
chased by  George  IV.  from   Sir  Francis 
Baring ;    and    such    immortal    names   as 
Rembrandt,    Vandyck,    Rubens,    Jansen, 
Cuyp,      Hobbema,      Ostade,      Ruysdael, 
Teniers,    Terburg,    Douw,     and     Potter, 
vouch  for  the  artistic  treat  arranged  upon 
its  walls — I  understand,  by   the   way,   in 
conformity    with    the    design    of    Prince 
Albert,  who  found  the  collection  compara- 
tively unarrangcd,  and   had   the   pictures 
framed   en     suite,    and    placed    as    they 
remain  to-day.     Our  Illustration  gives  a 
portion   of   the    Picture   Gallery    on    the 
occasion  of  one  of  those  fancy-dress  balls 
which  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in 


Buckingham   Palace  in  the  younger  and 
happier  days  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 
Another  charming  State  apartment  is  the 
small   Drawing-Room,    which  commemo- 
rates on  its  walls  and  in  its  decorations 
the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  to    Napoleon   III.   and  his 
Empress.     This  room  contains  fine-  por- 
traits of    the  Emperor  and  his  beautiful 
spouse,  with   interesting   mementos   of  a 
military  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  of 
the  Queen  decorating  the  Crimean  heroes, 
and  of  the  great  naval  review  at  Spithead 
in  1856.     To  mention  in  detail  the  whole 
of  the  State  apartments,  to   describe  the 
Grand  Staircase,  with  its  interesting  por- 
traits,   among    which    are    those   of   the 
Queen's  parents  ;  to  convey  the  charm  of 
the  Bow  Drawing-Room,  theimpressiveness 
of  the  State  Dining-Room,and  the  vastness 
of  the  various  corridors,  would  demand  too 
great  a  space  in  an  article  such  as  this ;  yet  I 
cannot  take  leave  of  them  without  recall- 
ing a  charming,    shall    I    say  parlour  or 
breakfast-room  ? — less  gorgeous  than  most 
of  the  apartments,  with  its  noble  Velasquez 
(exhibited  a  comparatively  short  time  since 
at  Burlington  House)   and   its  delightful 
look-out  on  the  terrace-walk,  the  stretch  of 
turf  beyond,  the  ornamental  water  (beloved 
of  royal  skaters  in  our  severer  winters),  the 
noble  groups  of  trees,  and  that  **  n/j  in  urbt\'* 
as  the  first  owner  of  Buckingham  House 
called  it,  which  stretches  away  from  the 
west   of  the  Palace,    between   Grovesnor 
Place  and  Constitution  Hill.    The  Queen's 
own  apartments  are,  as  I  said,  situated  in 
the  north  wing,  in  which  also  are  the  royal 
nurseries  and  other  suites  of  rooms  devoted 
to  roval  and  illustrious  visitors. 
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HO  W     hopelessly    old  -  fashioned 
Eighteen    Hundred  and   Thirty- 
Seven  seems  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
Sixty  Years  later!     Rattle  over  the  merest 
platitudes  of  progress,  the  psean  which  we 
arc  all  piping — steam,  electricity,  educa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  it — and  you  become 
more   and    more  impressed  with  the  fact 
that    the    reani- 
mation  of    1837 
must  ever  be   a 
process    of    the 
imagination 
only — 

lo  milk  again, 
Kor  Xuw,  b>-  wish. 

iDg.  back  to  Then. 

True,    one 

Sovereign    has 

spanned    these 

sist)'  years,   but 

it   is    noticeable 

that    we    have 

come    to    speak  -  '"^"^"Wl^^' 

cf  the   Early  '     "' 

Victorian      in  uitle  kkglanu  during 

pretty  much  the 

same  way   as  ive   describe    the  Georgian 

dav,   and    study    it     in    the    atmosphere 

of  romance  ivitli   which  we    envelop  the 

spacious  times  of  Queen  Bess. 

And  yet,  if  we  cannot  go  back  to  the 
stage-coach  and  the  postboy,  there  are 
phases  of  the  reign  which  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  future  is  only  the  past 
entered  through  another  gate.  One  woman 
in  particular  has  spanned  1837-1897,  and 
woman  in  general  is  proving  conclusively 
that  these  three  -  score  years,  after  all, 
are  nothing.  Stroll  along  Bond  Street  or 
the  Burlington  to-day,  and  the  milliners' 


windows,  with  their  displayofthe  monstrous 
boQnets  that  adorned  the  Queen  as  a  girl  of 
eighteen  summers,  demonstrate  as  nothing 
else  can  that  1837  and  1897  are  really 
synchronous.  In  fact,  in  the  medium  of 
millinery  there  is  no  such  word  as  pro- 
gress. Progression  in  a  circle  takes  its 
place.    This  is  all  the  more  curious  when 

the  extraordin- 
ary advances  that 
woman  has  made 
under  Victoria. 
There  is  scarcely 
a  phase  of  life 
that  she  has  not 
either  entered  or 
annexed.  Half 
educated  into  the 
Meredithian 
doctrine  that 
philosophy  is  a 
"  heavenly  pre- 
servative help- 
i'^W^^H?"''^  ■  ■  mate,"   some  of 


joined  the  pro- 
phets who  mise 
their  voices  in  the  name  of  rationality, 
while  a  larger  number  side  with  the 
philanthropists  who  deprecate  the  whole- 
sale butcher}-  of  birds  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  headgear.  A  lady  of  rank  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  her  sisters 
ough  lb  J   b  1       D  If  b 

weari  ^    I  d     h  Bu     B  nd 

Stree  h       h  f    h     p  k 

bonn        n  1  h        h  o    j  1  11 

trating   1     b    b  p'      1  f        g      d 

plum  d      1       f     h  jl  m 

Th  I      f    I-       1  m  J        11    b 

troubl    II  p        h 
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seemed  relegated  amid  a  storm  of  sarcastic 
comment  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
But  more  than  that.  The  growing  sect  of 
Imperialists  among  us,  whose  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been 
fanned  into  white  heat  by  the  present 
unique  event  in  our  history,  are  still  forced 
to  admit  that  not  only  has  there  been  little 
advance  in  feminine  fashion,  but  that  the 
retreats  and  doubles  have  been  made  to 
another  strain  thafi  "  Rule,  Britannia!" 
For  if  it  is  the  English-speaking  woman 
who  has  progressed  the  most,  it  is  the 
Parisian  who  still  decides  what  manner  of 
raiment  she  shall  put  on.  There  may  be 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  "Monsieur" 
Worth  was  of  English  birth  and  breeding ; 
but,  with  an  unerring  instinct  for  the 
best  medium  in  which  to  exercise  his 
artistic  ingenuity,  he  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  which  Ralph  Rackstraw  re- 
sisted, and  did  not  remain  an  English- 
man ;  for  he  crossed  the  Channel  and 
operated  from  the  French  capital,  which 
still  retains  the  secret  of  how  to  fascinate 
feminine  fancy  most  skilfully.  Strange 
to  say,  though  the  touch  of  the  Teuton  is 
strong  in  her  whose  splendid  achieve- 
ment we  are  celebrating  to-day,  and 
though  we  have  many  bonds  of  kinship 
with  the  Fatherland,  many  of  us  are 
angrily  repudiating  the  few  fabrics  that 
bear  the  hated  legend,  **  Made  in 
Germany."  And  equally  strange  is  it, 
that  while  our  national  policy  has  found 
in  France  an  uncompromising  critic  of 
the  bitterest  kind,  we  no  more  resent 
Paris  as  the  arbiter  of  woman's  dress 
than  we  reject  tea  because  it  is  grown  in 
China. 

While,  then,  the  progress  of  feminine 
fashion  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  pro- 
gression in  a  circle,  and  even  then 
remains  a  reflex  of  foreign  conceptions — 
somewhat  developed  by  ourselves  to  suit 
the  requirements  or  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
women — it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass 
over  the  milliner's  art  in  England  during 
the  Queen's  reign,  for  in  reanimating  the 
silhouettes  of  sixty  years  our  sense  of 
humour  may  be  titillated  even  at  the 
expense  of  some  humility  ;  while  in 
illustrating  fashions  as    shown   at    royal 


functions — carefully  pictured  by  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  for  fi ve-and-fifty  years — 
we  get  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  personnel 
of  her  Majesty's  Court,  of  which  it  is  as 
true  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  James  VL, 
that  it  wears  "  more  phantasticall  fashions 
than  any  Nation  under  the  sunne  doth ; 
the  French  onely  excepted." 

From  the  very  first  France  has  to  be 
reckoned  with,  for  when  the  Queen  entered 
the  world  eight-and-seventy  years  ago, 
fashion  was  just  emerging  from  the  swad- 
dling clothes  that  had  obtained  for  two 
decades.  The  epithet  "  swaddling "  is 
more  than  a  figure  of  speech.  Under  the 
Directory  and  the  Empire  there  had  been 
a  revival  of  the  simple  draperies  of  classic 
Greece.  These  had  gradually  become 
exaggerated  until  the  thin  diaphanous 
gowns  of  the  day  clung  to  the  wearer's 
form  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shocked 
what  sense  of  propriety  Napoleon  himself 
possessed.  After  Waterloo  a  reaction  set 
in.  The  waistband,  that  had  erstwhile 
hugged  the  armpit,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
emulate  a  chest-protector,  became  con- 
scious of  the  misapplication  of  its  existence, 
and  dropped  down  to  the  actual  waist  of 
the  wearer.  The  poetry  of  the  dainty 
ankle  ceased  to  appeal,  for  the  gown  des- 
cended and  hid  it,  so  that  with  Suckling's 
immortal  maid— 

The  feet  beneath  the  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out- 
As  if  they  feared  the  light. 

The  diaphanous  no  longer  remained  the 
dream  of  the  debonair.  The  translucent 
clinging  skirt  gave  place  to  thicker  and 
more  opaque  materials  of  fuller  form, 
while  the  frill  and  flounce  once  again 
reasserted  themselves.  The  order  of  the 
day  was  a  universal  elongating,  so  that  the 
head  that  had  nestled  in  a  hood  of  in- 
fantile shape  encased  itself  in  bonnets  that 
gradually  assumed  the  appearance  of 
inverted  coal-scuttles. 

It  was  at  the  period  in  which  these 
changes  were  making  their  way  in  England 
that  Princess  Victoria  came.  As  a  little  girl 
she  figured,  like  other  maidens,  in  a  pictur- 
esque Leghorn  hat  tied  beneath  her  chin 
with  flowing  ribbons.  Beneath  her  long 
frocks — for  short  dresses  for  children  were 
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unknown  —  appeareti  the  strang'e  em- 
broidered pantalettes  of  the  period,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  tiny  morocco  slippers, 
which  were  tied  to  the  anlcle  with  ribbons. 
The  pantalette  was  a  sad  worry  to  maids 
whohad  not  been  sufficiently  convinced  that 
a  romp  with  their  brothers  was  "unlady- 
like." Naughty  little  girls,  I  have  been  told, 
when  let  loose  in  the  playground  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  elders,  did  not  hesitate 
to  doff  the  dangling  pantalette,  but  the 
Queen  has  not  thought  fit  to  confide  to 


fripperj-  of  frizz  and  fringe — degenerating 
into  the  tousled  "kiss-me-quicks"  of  the 
coster-girl — was  absolutely  unknown.  The 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,  with  a 
tendency  to  scollop  the  foreheads  of  the 
young,  and  to  arrange  itself  in  the  fantastic 
ringlets  which  woke  the  T-aureate's  lyre 
to  scorn  of  insipidity.  When  the  girl 
reachedthat  pathetic  stage  of  "putting  up" 
her  hair,  she  was  proud  to  loop  it  about 
her  ears  in  the  way  which  gives  such  a  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  the  head  on  the 


her  loyal  people  whether  she  ever  thus 
outraged  decorum  in  pursuance  of  skip- 
ping rope  and  ball.  The  long  frock  was 
bad  enough,  and  when  it  was  puffed  out 
by  the  quilted  petticoat  the  doctrine  of 
physical  recreation  which  obtains  among 
women  to-day  could  have  made  very  little 
progress.  Like  other  children,  as  you  will 
note  in  all  the  early  portraits  of  her,  the 
pretty  little  Princess  wore  the  low-neckeii, 
short-slccvcd  gown  of  the  time,  and  as  she 
always  had  beautiful  shoulders,  the  reign 
of  the  liicolleW,  which  has  ever  obtained  at 
"c  Court,  started  with  good  reason.     The 


earlier  issues  of  her  Majesty's  coinage. 
The  Queen,  indeed,  has  never  departed 
from  the  primitive  middle  parting,  and  she 
has  lived  to  see  all  other  forms  of  hair- 
dressing  give  place  to  the  mode  of  1837, 
for  the  coiffeur  is  celebrating  the  great 
event  of  to-dav  bv  a  return  to  the  Earlv 


In  the  momentous  summer  of  1837  the 
poke  bonnet,  which  has  been  of  late  rele- 
gated to  the  saving  of  souls,  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  It  embowered  the 
face  like  a  huge  fan — pink  and  blue  being 
the  favourite  colours — while  a  wreath  of 
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TOSes  kissed  tlie 
parted  hair  and 
a  large  bow  was 
tied  beneath 
the  chin,  the 
tnds  of  the 
ribbons  being 
displayed  like 
streamers  ir. 
front.  Flowered 
silk  was  a 
favourite  ma- 
terial for  dress, 
and  the  skirts 
had  begun  to 
bulge  out  in 
cascade  shape 
from  tiny 
waists.     The 


PKILIPPE  PRESENTING  THE  QUE! 

rHE  fEte  champ£tre  at  the  : 
8+3- 
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sleeves    were 

full  and  roomy 

to  the    hands,    and   the    shoulders   were      chief    wa 

covered  by  a  delicate  shawl  (from  France),      way  that 

often  worn   in   the  meaningless  manner     modem  \ 


of  a  hussar's 
jacket.  The 
Queen  has 
clung  lovingly 
to  the  shawl, 
which,  as  made 
in  Cashmere,  is 
the  most 
favourite  sort 
of  gift  which 
she  bestows  on 
her  friends.  As 
often  as  not,  a 
tremendous 
brooch,  con- 
taining a  lock 
of  hair  or  a 
miniature,  was 
worn  ae  the 
throat,  and  a 
silk  handker- 
s  carried  in  the  hand  in  a 
must  strike  the  more  practical 
k'oman  as  namby-pamby. 
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For  nearly  forty  years  the  main  propor- 
tions of  a  figure  thus  arrayed  altered  only 
in  point  of  exaggeration.  Just  as  the 
early  years  of  the  century  had  run  riot  in 
attenuation,  so  the  forties  and  the  fifties 
witnessed  a  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Society  seemed  overcome  with 
a  sense  of  solidity.  Furniture  became 
massively  funereal  ;  upholstery  surely 
reached  its  lowest  depths.  Think  of  the 
atrocities  of  hair-cloth,  rep,  and  moreen ! 
Instead  of  a  charming  young  woman 
being  on  the  throne,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  the  country  was  under 
the  domination  of  some  uncompromising 
Puritan  monarch  of  dark  and  gloomy 
age,  who  had  revived  the  purgatorial 
effects  of  the  hair-shirt  in  the  shape  of 
hair -cloth,  so  that  when  his  subjects 
stretched  their  legs  on  hideous  sofas, 
eager  to  forget  the  dreariness  of  life  in 
dreamland,  their  attempts  to  sleep  might 
be  tortured  by  the  appalling  bristles  of 
the  hideous  fabric.  An  ingenious  writer 
has  suggested  that  we  owe  the  antimacassar 
to  a  vain  attempt  to  cloak  the  depressing 
nakedness  of  the  hair-cloth  chair.  At  any 
rate,  its  appearance  was  surely  Char)'bdis 
added  unto  Scylla.  For  what  could  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  antimacassar,  with 
its  impossible  crochet  or  in  its  equally 
terrible  wool  form  ? 

Solidity  became  more  and  more  the 
note  of  costume.  The  skirt  took  to  bulge 
with  increasing  exaggeration,  so  that  at  the 
time  the  Queen  went  to  France,  in  1843, 
it  had  assumed  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
wine-glass.  When  her  Majesty  was  taken 
by  Louis  Philippe  to  witness  the  F^te 
Champ6tre  at  the  Mont  d' Orleans,  she  wore 
a  lilac  bonnet  with  the  drooping  plume, 
which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  Sir 
John  Gilbert's  pictures  of  one  of  her 
Drawing-Rooms  in  the  previous  summer  ; 
and  her  gown  was  made  of  a  cross-barred 
silk,  with  a  circle  of  roses  des  dot's  in  front. 
The  poke  bonnet  meantime  had  been 
modified  very  considerably,  veering  back 
more  to  the  hood  of  an  earlier  generation ; 
and  there  were  many  little  divergences  in 
the  way  of  decorative  millinery,  so  that  in 
the  words  of  the  grim  old  satirist  Stubbes, 
"Weare    I    never    so  experte    an    Arith- 


metician or  Mathematician,  I  weare  never 
capable  of  the  halfe  of  them  [fashions], 
the  devil  brocheth  soe  many  new  fashions 
every  day."  But  if  details  differed,  the 
fact  remains  that  skirts  increased  until  the 
crinoline  came  in  with  all  its  terrors, 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  extravagance 
in  the  late  fifties.  It  was  during  the 
reign  of  another  great  Queen,  Elizabeth, 
to  wit,  that  the  crinoline,  then  named  the 
farthingale  or  roundabout,  had  been  in 
vogue,  and  had  been  ridiculed  beyond 
measure.  Latimer  was  of  opinion  that 
if  farthingales  had  been  used  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  "would  have 
spoken  against  them,  too,  as  he  spoke 
against  other  things  which  women  used  at 
that  time  to  show  their  wantonness."  In 
the  intervening  centuries  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostle  made  England  a  Christian 
country  beyond  dispute,  and  yet  the 
crinoline  flourished  in  all  its  glory  side 
by  side  with  unexampled  missions  to  the 
heathen. 

For  years  the  crinoline  was  the  staple 
subject  of  humour  for  the  caricaturist. 
Punch  roared  over  it,  the  comic  artists 
turned  out  thousands  of  cartoons,  and 
once  again  women  showed  how  insensible 
they  are  to  sarcasm,  for  the  crinoline 
grew  and  grew  like  the  wonderful  peach 
which  resulted  in  the  tragic  death  of  little 
Johnnie  Jones  and  his  sister  Sue.  A 
famous  cartoon  of  the  time  showed  one 
of  the  Guards  keeping  sentry  at  Alder- 
shot.  "  Can  I  pass,  soldier  ? "  says 
a  lady  floating  on  vast  balloon  skirts, 
with  a  subtle  appreciation  of  grammar. 
Even  the  sentry  turns  satirist  on  the 
spot.  **  Well,  I  really  can't  say,  ]Madam," 
he  replies  ;  "  but  there  was  a  waggon-load 
of  hay  went  through  five  minutes  since." 
And  not  only  did  the  skirt  become  more 
and  more  balloon-like,  but  it  was  gradually 
loaded  with  flounces  and  puffs,  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  polonaise,  which  replaced 
the  shawl  of  an  earlier  generation ;  and 
there  was  a  further  boom  in  ballooning, 
for  the  monstrous  chignon  came,  bonnets 
being  reduced  in  size  to  allow  of  its  being 
added  to  the  unstable  structure  which  it 
was  supposed  to  complete,  as  a  cupola 
surmounts  a  building.   Then  there  was  a. 
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modification  of  the  crinoline  in  the 
shape  of  the  notorious  Grecian  bend, 
which  came  into  vogue  in  the  late  sixties, 
and  lingered  until  the  earlj'  seventies. 
The  Grecian  bend,  vulgarlj'  nicknamed 
"  bustle,"  was  an  improvement  on  the 
crinoline  with  its  impossible  hoops,  which 
inconvenienced  everybody  ;  and  yet,  look- 
ing back  on  it  all,  even  as  redeemed  by 
the  artistic  touch  of  Du  Maurier  picturing 
a  perfect  goddess,  it  seems  very  absurd. 
Imagine  a  crowded  Drawing- Room,  such 


flounces  and  bows,  and  incongruous  as 
the  polonaise  seemed,  with  its  primary 
colours  and  inane  decoration,  the  hals 
and  bonnets  of  the  time,  which  decreased 
in  size  in  exact  inverse  proportion  to  the 
circumference  of  the  petticoat,  are,  indeed, 
fit  subject  for  burlesque.  From  1865 
onwards  to  1870,  during  which  period  the 
Princess  of  Wales  took  the  place  of  the 
Queen  as  a  leader  of  fashion,  the  bonnet 
was  the  merest  apology  for  Jieadgear ; 
while   the    saucer-shaped   hats,    stuck    at 


as  the  one  of  i860  illustrated  here — 
where  the  Queen  appeared  in  a  train  of 
green  -  and  -  gold  poplin,  trimmed  with 
green  velvet  ribbons,  gold  braid,  and 
tassels,  while  the  petticoat  was  of  white 
satin,  whh  a  double  skirt  trimmed  with 
gold  braid  and  fringe.  How  all  the 
debutantes,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
colossal  circumferences,  nianagetl  to  crowd 
into  one  room,  large  as  that  was,  may 
yet  be  described  by  a  spectator,  when  her 
sense  of  humour  is  quickened  in  the  light 
of  perspective. 

Crotcsquc   as   the    skirt    was.    with    its 


impossible  angles  on  the  forehead,  like  a 
cavalryman's  cap,  would  create  laughter  if 
lliey  were  to  appear  in  any  street  to-day 
side  b)'  siiic  with  the  wonderful  structures 
that  have  once  more  wheeled  into  use. 

A  thing  of  blimps  and  patches,  a  con- 
glomeration of  different  colours  and 
costumes,  all  meant  to  figure  as  a  unity — 
that  was  what  the  woman  of  the  early 
seventies  gradually  liecame,  in  a  vague 
repudiation  of  the  extravagances  of  the 
sixties  and  a  groping  for  a  newer  style ; 
for  going  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill 
process  than  had 
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been  the  ascent  to  the  top.  So  the 
crinoline,  which  had  given  place  to  the 
Grecian  bend,  slowly  worked  itself  off  in 
flowing  trains,  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  such 
as  you  see  in  the  picture  of  the  Queen's 
garden  party  in  1870. 

And  then  at  last  zero  was  registered. 
The  balloon  skirt  was  pricked,  not  by  the 
assault  and  battery  of  dress- reformers,  nor 
by  the  penetrating  wit  of  the  caricaturists, 
but  simply  because  ij:  had  outlived  it- 
self. Once  again  the  cry  was,  "  As  you 
were — in  1797  or  thereabouts,"  True,  the 
diaphanous  did  not  come  back,  for  the 
logic  of  health  had  meanwhile  made  some 
progress ;  but  in  other  respects  the  famous 
inset  of  Dolly  Vardenism  in  1875,  varied 
in  the  princess  robe,  was  nothing  but  a 
reversion  to  an  old  type  that  had  ruled 
the  country  when  George  III,  was  King. 
Little  could  the  good -hearted,  plump 
little  Dolly  of  Dickens's  creation,  with 
all  she  inflicted  by  her  fickle,  winning 
ways,  and  her  small,  self-admiring  vanities, 
have  dreamt  of  being  deified  in  the  way 
that  the  seventies  brought  about,  when,  in 
the  doggerel  of  the  street  ballad- 
It  is  Dolly  Varden  this  thiDg  and  Dolly  Varden 


As  the  previous  two  or  three  decades  had 

been  a  period  of  puff,  so  the  Dolly  Varden 

interregnum  presented  the  phase  of  fluff  to 

the  height  of  imbecility.     The   petticoat 

was  one  mass  of  ruffles,  getting  narrow  as 

it  reached  the  feet.     Indeed,  I  have  heard 

it  said  that  there  were  those  amongst  our 

women  who  coupled  the   knees  with   an 

indiarubber  band  so  that  locomotion  might 

be  rendered  surpassingly  difficult,  and  the 

manipulation  of   the  masses   of   skirt  a 

masterpiece  of  vanity.     Just  look  at  the 

nscls  masquerading  at 

House    garden    party 

he     fashion    was    very 

men    of    Then    are 

en   of  Now  ;    but   the 

t  matron  of  to-day  must 

crves  the  exaggerations 

ture  imposes,  bow  she 

wrii-glcd    into    such   a 

short   sleeves,  and  its 


desire  to  mark  out  every  line  in  her  body 
with  sinuous  frill  and  flOunce  ! 

Then  back  again  to  the  "  bustle."  It  is 
ever  thus.  So  the  early  eighties  saw  un- 
blushingiy  the  rein t reduction  of  this  horror. 
The  skirt  in  front  fell  straight,  just  to  keep 
in  countenance  with  Dolly  Vardenism, 
while  it  fell  cascade -like  behind  over 
wire  and  horse  -  hair  pads.  A  bastard 
polonaise  was  added,  and  in  its  absence 
the  dolman  made  a  fair  show  for  the 
graceful  shawl  of  the  forties.  Then  came 
a  resurrection  of  the  panniers,  which  had 
been  the  vogue  exactly  a  century  before, 
w'hen  every  woman  of  fashion  assumed 
the  costume  which  we  associate  with  a 
shepherdess  of  Arcady.  This  excrescence 
was  duly  followed  by  others.  First  we  had 
the  high  shoulders,  and  finally  the  huge 
puffed  sleeves  which  Eli  jabeth  immortalised 
and  which  also  characterised  the  belles 
of  1837.  These  have  gradually  increased, 
while  the  huge  shell-like  collars  of  the 
time,  or,  alternatively,  the  inverted  bow, 
bring  us  still  nearer  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Bess,  The  artistic  effect  is  to  show 
that  the  modem  woman  has  no  head  worth 
speaking  of.  Triumphs  in  triposes  and 
successes  in  nearly  eveiy  branch  of  life 
prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the 
fashion  of  to-day  gives  you  the  impression 
of  an  undersized  cranium.  The  principle 
of  the  "bustle"  has  now  moved  down  to  the 
hem  of  the  garment,  and  full  skirts  are 
once  more  the  order  of  the  day,  exactly 
as  they  were  when  Victoria  was  crowned. 

To  give  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
figure,  the  huge  hat  which  the  matinee 
devotee  curses,  and  which  certain  American 
States  have  legislated  against,  has  been 
introduced.  So  long  as  plain  straight 
gowns  like  the  princess  robe  obtained,  the 
Princess  May  bonnet,  of  minute  size,  was 
all  very  well,  and  to  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  whirligig  of 
feminine  vagar)'  it  may  have  seemed  the 
beginning  of  a  new  regime  of  rational 
attire.  But  tlie  promise  of  May  was  not 
fulfilled.  For  a  time  the  sailor-hat  had  it 
all  its  own  way.  But  it  was  duly  super- 
seded by  the  cart-wheel  hat,  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
and  the  tiny  toque  has  vanished. 
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One  great  feature  of  Victorian  dress 
remains  to  be  noticed.  That  is  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  tailor-made.  It  is  a 
vogue  that  may  well  be  emphasised,  inas- 
much as  its  inception  and  adoption  has 
been  mainly  English.  Its  introduction 
shows  how  fashion,  while  apparently  mean- 
ingless so  far  as  function  is  concerned, 
may  suit  itself  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  par- 
ticular countr}'.  Thus  Englishwomen  have 
gradually  evolved  into  athletic  creatures. 
Think  of  croquet,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  golf  and  tennis  on  the  other.  One  can 
hardly  conceive  a  damsel  skipping  about, 
racquet  in  hand,  with  a  Dolly  Varden  skirt 
clinging  to  her  knees.  To  meet  the  man 
on  a  fair  level,  the  mode  of  the  mummy 
had  to  go.  That  is  one  case  in  point; 
and  others  might  be  multiplied.  Now 
this  was  a  state  of  things  that  did  not 
confront  the  French  dressmaker  at  all. 
Accordingly,  England  had  to  find  a  suit- 
able costume  for  its  new  race  of  active 
women,  and  it  was  peculiarly  well  qualified 
to  do  so.  Paris  may  dominate  woman, 
but  London  holds  its  own  as  the  arbiter  of 
masculine  attire.  Then,  what  more  natural 
than  that  tailors  should  apply  their  skill 
to  women's  dress  ?  And  women  have  only 
been  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  Tooley  Street,  with  a  fine  dis- 
regard for  the  injunction  of  Deuteronomy 
that  **  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which 
appertaineth  to  the  man."  This  advice  has 
been  necessar}'  ere  now.  Long,  long  ago, 
Thomas  Dekker,  inveighing  against  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London,  declared 
that  "  women  will  not  be  behind  men  in 
any  newfangled  fashions.  If  men  get  up 
the  French  standing  collars,  women  will 
have  the  French  standing  collar  too.  If 
doublets  with   little   thick   skirts,  women 


are  thick-skirted  too."  But  it  was  left  to 
Victorian  manners  to  make  this  aping  of 
the  masculine  not  an  arbitrary  thing. 
And  there  is  good  sense  in  tailor-made, 
even  if  the  good  taste  of  starched  shirt 
and  *' choker"  be  not  always  indefensible. 

Fashion,  indeed,  takes  on  the  colour  of 
the  times  instinctively.  Hence  the  fabrics 
worn  during  the  reign  have  gradually 
become  more  sombre  and  less  fanciful. 
Take  the  case  of  Lyons  silks.  There  was 
a  time  when  they  were  elaborately  bro- 
caded, when  beautiful  and  intricate  art 
work  was  put  into  them.  But  that  has  all 
gone.  The  days  have  grown  more 
prosaic — in  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Kipling, 
defining  Romance  for  himself,  may  say — 
and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  famous  French  town  who 
produces  anything  but  plain  silks. 

Yet,  when  you  have  said  all  that,  when 
you  have  laid  your  finger  on  a  fashion 
that  is  selected  apparently  on  a  rational 
principle,  you  are  confronted  with  strange 
reversions  to  primitive  types  that  have  no 
more  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
to-day  than  candles  and  the  stage-coach 
have.  Thus  it  is  that  if  you  walk  along 
Bond  Street  you  will  find  that  the  milliner^ 
display  enormous  bonnets,  boldly  labelled 
the  "style  of  1837,"  precisely  as  if  sixty 
years  had  not  elapsed,  and  as  if  there  had 
been  no  Dolly  Varden  hats,  no  Princess 
May  bonnets.  What  is  sixty  years  but  a 
day  I  What  woman  ever  cares  to  think 
that  time  is  passing  over  her  ?  Hence 
to-day  the  grandmother,  standing  before 
her  glass  in  the  Early  Victorian  bonnet, 
may  fancy  herself  a  giddy  girl  again, 
bowercd  in  the  roses  that  once  matched 
the  colour  of  her  dimpled  cheeks.  Of  a 
tnith,  la  A f ode  est  un perpetuel  recommencement. 
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WINDSOR  CASTLE  has  been  used 
as  a  Royal  residence  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years.  Of  the  various 
monarchs  who  have  occupied  it  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  beauty  and  solid  grandeur 
of  the  building,  of  the  immense  number 
of  State  apartments  and  their  very  wonder- 
ful contents,  it  is  hardly  necessary  here  to 
speak.  These  same  State  apartments  are 
often  by  the  Queen's  command  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  so  from  year  to 
year  thousands  of  sightseers  roam  through 
them  at  will. 

In  speaking  of  the  Queen's  life  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  private  apartments  ^re 
more  directly  concerned.  When  private 
apartments  are  mentioned,  these  include 
those  that  are  used  for  dinners,  private 
theatricals,  audiences,  and  the  like.  Of 
course  the  Waterloo  Chamber  is  occasion- 
ally used  for  a  concert  or  dramatic 
performance,  but  more  frequently  one  of 
the  three  drawing-rooms  is  utilised.  Of 
necessity  State  observances  are  more 
rigidly  adhered  to  here  than  at  Osborne  or 
Balmoral,  and  so  the  seclusion  so  much 
enjoyed  by  the  Queen  is  not  obtainable. 

What  are  officially  known  as  the  private 
apartments  overlook  the  inner  quadrangle, 
taking  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
front.  Her  Majesty's  bed-room  and  sitting- 
room  overlook  the  great  Park,  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  which  is  obtained.  The 
entire  suite  of  apartments  are  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  Grand  Corridor :  this  is 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is 
profusely  and  richly  decorated  and  orna- 
mented. Many  of  the  paintings  it  contains 
are  historical  ones,  portraying  christenings 
and  weddings  of  the  royal  family.  Then 
there  are  numbers  of  satin-lined  cabinets, 
the  contents  of  which  are   some  of  the 


most  priceless  old  china  in  existence.  One 
buhl  cabinet  contains  three  unique  Rose 
du  Barri  vases,  and  two  others  contain 
Sevres,  Worcester,  and  Crown  Derby  china 
to  the  value  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
pounds.  A  very  prominent  article  to  be 
seen  here  is  the  well-used  Bible  of  the 
late  General  Gordon,  open  at  the  place 
where  he  left  the  marker  the  last  time  he 
read  it.  It  is  preserved  in  a  handsome 
glass  case,  and  when  the  Queen  is  in  resi- 
dence she  is  in  the  habit  of  pausing  in 
front  and  reading  a  few  words  from  the 
book  of  her  valued  soldier.  The  corridor 
is  also  adorned  with  many  pieces  of  ex- 
quisite statuary.  The  most  beautiful  piece 
of  work  of  this  description,  perhaps,  is  the 
magnificent  group  by  W^illiam  Theed, 
showing  life-sized  figures  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort.  This  group  is  really 
in  the  vestibule,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Green,  Crim- 
son, and  White  Drawing-Rooms,  so  rich 
and  costly  are  their  adornments  and  con- 
tents. The  walls  and  furniture  are  clad  in 
the  richest  satins  and  silks,  from  the 
colours  of  which  the  rooms  take  their 
names.  The  gold  relief  of  the  ceilings 
and  panellings  is  regally  grand,  the  doors 
showing  most  beautiful  examples  of 
Chippendale  carving.  In  the  Green 
Drawing- Room  is  a  collection  of  Sevres 
china,  bought  by  George  IV.,  but  which 
had  really  been  made  for  Louis  XVI. 
This  is  contained  in  several  cabinets,  and 
is  valued  at  something  like  ;^2 00,000 ;  the 
groundwork  is  of  exquisite  transparent 
blue,  known  as  Bleu  du  Roi. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Crimson 
Drawing-Room  is  the  pianoforte  on  which 
her  Majesty  took  her  first  music  lessons. 
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There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  royal  family  by  Winterhalter.  In 
the  White  Drawing- Room  are  many  things 
worth  more  than  brief  notice,  but  perhaps 
the  most  costly  and  wonderful  is  a  unique 
SSvres  cabinet  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  panels  are  exquisite,  as  are  also  the 
plaques  in  the  doors ;  these  have  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  baskets  suspended  by  a 
ribbon,     while     smaller     plaques     have 


kept  for  her  Majesty,  When  the  number 
exceeds  eight  the  dinner  is  laid  .in  the 
State  Dining- Room,  this  also  being  of  the 
Gothic  order,  and  elaborately  decorated  in 
white  and  gold.  The  principal  object  in 
this  room  is  the  huge  punch-bowl  orwioe- 
cooler,  made  by  Flaxman  for  George  IV. 
when  he  was  Prince  Regent.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  silver-gilt,  the  bowl  being 
formed   of  clam-shells  resting  on  rock- 
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bouquets  of  flowers  with  borders  of  pure 
turquoise. 

The  Queen's  private  dining-room  is 
known  as  the  Octagon  Room  ;  it  is  in 
pure  Gothic  style,  all  of  carved  oak.  On 
the  walls  are  portraits  of  each  of  her 
daughters-in-law,  and  some  fine  Gobelins 
tapestry.  A  moderate-sized  round  table 
stands  in  the  centre,  at  which  the  Queen 
dines  when  only  her  family  are  present,  or 
when  the  number  does  not  exceed  eight 
persons ;  the  same  chair  and  footstool  and 
'he  same  position  at  the  table  are  alwa3's 


work,  which,  in  its  turn,  supports  coral 
and  seaweed.  The  upper  part  represents 
Venus  with  clusters  of  grapes  and  other 
fruit. 

Dinner  at  Windsor  Castle  is  a  stately 
meal,  partaken  of  by  the  Queen,  members 
of  her  family,  often  royal  guests,  possibly 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  Chaplain,  and  other 
visitors,  there  by  royal  invitation.  All, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  or  royal 
visitors,  assemble  in  the  drawing-room 
about  ten  minutes  before  the  appointed 
hour.     Her  Majesty — always  noted  for  her 
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punctuality — enters  exactly   as  the  clock  good  memory  of  the  royal  hostess  is  most 

strikes  ;  then,  Iiaving  bowed  her  recog-  useful  for  knowing  what  subject  each  one 

nition  of  each  one  present,  they  form  in  a  is  more  particularly  interested  in  ;  and  so 

sort  of  avenue,  she  leading  the  way  to  the  questions  asked  are  those  which  can  be 
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dining-room,  all  present  following  in  the 
order  of  rank.  Her  Majesty  having  seated 
herself,  the  rest  follow,  the  maid -of- honour 
on  duty  placing  a  bouquet  at  the  Queen's 
right  hand.  Behind  each  member  of  the 
family  or  guest  stands  a  servant  for  their 
special  attendance.  The  Queen  is,  of 
course,  served  first,  and  here  it  may  be 
said  that  her  Majesty  partakes  only  of  the 
plainest  dishes.  The  menu  is  written 
in  French,  with  the  exception  of  one  item, 
which  we  may  consider  the  national  dish — 
namely,  roast  beef.  The  tables  are  a 
beautiful  picture,  supervised  as  they  are 
by  men  of  undoubted  artistic  abihty. 

Conversation  is  easy  and  more  or  less 
continuous,  but  each  subject  is  started  by 
her  Majesty,  and  no  guest  may  ask  a 
•""^slion  direct ;  at  the  same  lime  the  very 


easily  answered,  as  they  always  appertain 
to  what  each  lady  and  gentleman  is  best 
informed  about.  Fortunately,  the  Queeik 
is  not  a  very  rapid  eater,  for  it  is  not 
etiquette  for  anyone  to  eat  after  she 
has  finished.  Another  custom  may  be 
mentioned  which  does  not  prevail  at 
ordinary  Society  dinners,  and  that  is, 
when  the  Queen  rises  from  the  table  alf 
present,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  rise  also 
and  follow  her  from  the  room,  A  retun> 
is  then  made  to  the  drawing-rooms,  where 
additions  are  often  made  to  the  circle, 
other  personages  being  now  presented  to 
her  Majesty.  In  a  short  time  the  Queen 
retires  to  her  private  drawing-room  or 
boudoir,  and  the  guests  remain  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  adjourn  to  the  billiard  or 
smoking  -  room,  or,    if    in    the   summer. 
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emerge  by  the  small  staircase  on  to  the 
terraces, 

A  very  interesting  apartment  at  the 
Castle,  and  one  which  few  enter,  is  known 
as  the  Private  Audience-Room,  It  may 
really  be  described  as  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  collection.  The  walls  are  lined  in 
carved  satin-wood  and  marqueierie  fram- 
ing, this  being  work  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Each  of  the  panels  contain  por- 
traits by  Gainsborough  and  Winterhalter, 
showing  respectively  George  III,,  Queen 
Charlotte  and  their  children,  and  the 
children  of  her  present  ^Majesty.  Beneath 
these  panels  are  cases  let  into  the  wood- 
work; these  contain  over  two  thousand 
enamels,  from  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort, 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  Here 
also    are    kept    a    collection    of    jewels 


fine  bust  of  the  Prince  Consort,  carved  in 
one  solid  piece  of  ivory;  this  was  the 
work  of  Franzel.  Over  the  doorway  is 
an  elaborate  carving  with  an  inscription 
therein,  which  runs  as  follows  :  "  This 
chamber  was  altered  and  decorated  under  ■ 
the  superintendence  of  His  Royal  Highness 
Ihe  Prince  Consort,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria." 

In  connection  with  this  suite  of  apart- 
ments the  Tapestry  Room  must  be  men- 
tioned. This,  and  the  two  adjoining 
rooms,  are  always  used  by  the  Queen's 
daughters,  who  may  be  visiting  her,  and 
were  really  occupied  by  the  Empress 
Frederick  before  her  marriage.  The 
panels  of  the  first-named  room  are  filled 
with  Gobelins  tapestry,  representative  of 
the  fcur  ieasons.  They  were  the  gifts  of 
the  Court  of   France,  and  bear   on  the 


of  various  orders  which  have  formerly 
belonged  to  crowned  heads,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  gems  of  various  descrip- 
tions.     Another   noteworthy   article   is  a 


the  date  1779-    The  whole  of  the 
carved  and  gilded  furniture  is  upholstered 
in  Beauvais  tapestr)'. 
No  prescribed  account  can  be  given  of 
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the  daily  life  of  her  Majesty  when  in 
residence  at  Windsor;  for  of  necessity 
it  continually  varies.  The  Queen  takes 
exercise  in  the  donkey  -  carriage,  and 
afternoon  drives  round  the  Park ;  visits 
Frogmore  and  the  Home  Farm,  etc.  But 
State  duties  here  press  more  heavily ;  royal 
guests  often  have  to  be  received  and  enter- 
tained ;  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  occa- 
sionally journey  thither  for  consultation ; 
personages  are  knighted,  decorations  are 
bestowed,  and  a  variety  of  things  happen 
which  very  much  engage  the  time  of  her 
Majesty. 

In  many  things  the  Queen  is  very  con- 
servative, keeping  all  her  people  about  her 
year  after  year,  having  a  most  distinct 
dislike  to  fresh  faces  and  fresh  ways,  and 
also  to  any  alteration  of  arrangement  of 
rooms.  It  was  a  very  long  time  before 
electric  light  was  introduced  at  any  of  the 
residences,  and  even  now  it  is  only  placed 
in  the  State  apartments.  For  her  Majesty's 
own  private  rooms  gas  is  not  even 
tolerated,  the  purest  wax  candles  only 
being  burned.  The  Queen  has  also  a 
strong  aversion  to  idleness ;  she  is  herself 
an  indefatigable  worker,  and  when  not 
attending  to  her  duties  as  Sovereign,  her 
fingers  are  usually  busy  with  knitting- 
needles  or  crochet-hook.  Her  maids-of- 
honour  are  expected  to  be  provided  with 
work  of  one  sort  or  another  for  spare 
moments,  and  although  her  Majesty  is 
always  willing  to  take  the  most  kindly 
interest  in  art  embroideries,  yet  she  never 
fails  to  commend  those  of  her  attendants 
who  prick  their  fingers  in  the  manufacture 
of  useful  garments  for  the  poor. 

Of  modern  innovations,  the  installation 


of  the  telephone  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  more  especially  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  foreign  or  political 
crises  arise;  so  that.no  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  is  instant  com- 
munication between  W^indsor  and  all  the 
great  Government  departments  and  various 
households.  This  is  not  only  of  immense 
value  for  official  purposes,  but  also  enables 
the  Queen  to  converse  with  numerous 
unofficial  people  with  whom  she  may  wish 
to  speak  privately  and  quickly. 

In  connection  with  her  Majesty's  daily 
life  here,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about 
the  Sunday,  a  day  which  is  always  very 
quietly  observed.  For  some  years  now 
divine  service  has  been  celebrated  in  the 
private  chapel,  which  communicates  with 
her  Majesty's  apartments.  This  is  in  pure 
Gothic  style,  and  was  formerly  really  a 
portion  of  St.  George's  Hall.  It  shows 
some  windows  of  very  rich  stained  glass, 
some  memoriams  in  the  shape  of  alto- 
relievo  heads,  and  a  terra-cotta  group 
erected  to  the  memorj'  of  five  of  the 
Queen's  grandsons ;  there  are  two  royal 
pews,  which  are  semi-galleries,  the  suite 
occupying  the  body  of  the  chapel.  Ante- 
communion  service  is  held  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Sunday,  followed  by  a  sermon  of 
about  twenty  minutes'  duration.  Morning 
prayer  is  held  here  daily  when  the  Court 
is  in  residence.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
Queen  is  often  an  interested  spectator, 
with  various  members  of  her  family,  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  by  her  kindness 
are  allowed  to  promenade  the  lower 
terraces,  listening  to  the  music  of  one  of 
the  Guards'  bands  which  play  **  by 
command." 


"Ubc  OlueeiT  at  tbe  time  of  fter  ^arriaae." 
painted  t>e  m.  <t.  -Ross,  a.it.a.,  Aac.  iS4t. 
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LriTLE  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  wealthy  chiefly  depended  on 
family  chariot  or  stage-coach  for  progress, 
often  chequered,  and  occasionally  exciting, 
from  place  to  place..  Steam  had  forced 
itself  out  of  the  mystic  region  of  science 
into  practical  purpose  on  the  iron  road  ; 
but  its  application  to  locomotion  had  not 
become  general,  and  the  aristocrat,  even  if 
the  railway  served  him,  clung  to  the  old 
familiar  method  of  travel.  In  Yorkshire, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  famous  for  the  splen- 
dour of  his  coaches  and  the  breed  and 
number  of  his  horses.  In  Derbyshire,  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  our  Ambassador, 
with  princely  magnificence,  to  the  Russian 
Court  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  kept  many  fine*  equipages  and 
steeds,  as  well  as  a  great  retinue  of 
servants  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
guests  ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  a  pamphlet, 
now  dingy,  that  during  her  visit  to  Chats- 
worth  in  1832,  the  Queen — then  Princess 
Victoria — drove  from  the  Duke's  house  in 
the  Peak  to  Hardwick  Hall  in  the  east 
corner  of  the  county,  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  that  she  was  greeted 
with  loyal  enthusiasm  by  the  country  folk, 
who  "  blessed  her  pale,  sweet  face,  and 
admired  her  little  pink  bonnet." 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  instructive  fact, 
indicative  of  the  rapid  progress  of  England, 
that  almost  the  origin,  and  certainly  the 
enormous  development,  of  our  railway 
system  has  been  spanned  by  her  Majesty's 
life.  During  her  reign  the  old  iron  track 
of  the  first  line  has  been  superseded  by  the 
steel  rail,  which  creeps,  winds,  and  climbs 
everywhere,  serving  not  only  city  and 
remote  hamlet,  but  outlying  mill,  factory, 
and  homestead.  The  face  of  the  country 
has  been  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  grid  of 


shining  metal,  and  along  every  length  and 
crossway  of  it  the  train,  fast  or;  slow,  runs 
at  the  bidding  of  industry,  commerce,  or 
recreation.  Bessemer  s  prophecy  of  thirty 
years  back  is  fulfilled.  The  age  of  iron 
has  been  superseded  by  the 'age  of  steel  as 
surely  as  the  age  of  bronze  was  superseded 
by  the  age  of  iron.  The  prophecy  applies 
as  conspicuously  to  the  engine  that  goes 
along  the  track  as  to  the  track  itself,  and 
there  has  been  a  notable  revolution  in 
locomotive  building.  The  primitive  iron 
engine  of  George  Stephenson's  day  had 
the  characteristics  of  the  mule :  it  was 
obstinate,  skittish,  unstable.  The  long- 
bodied,  rakish-looking  express  engine  of 
our  own  time,  with  limbs  of  steel,  great 
driving-wheel  and  powerful  brake,  has  the 
characteristics  of  the  Arab  courser :  it 
is  graceful,  swift,  easy  to  control,  and 
enduring. 

The  change  from  slow  to  quick  travel 
has  also  had  its  influences  on  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Now,  the 
premiss  that  time  is  money  is  generally 
accepted,  and  the  tendency  is  to  faster 
journeying.  Prior  to  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  life  was  leisurely,  and 
it  was  considered  indiscreet  to  hurry. 
There  were,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, few  travellers  at  all ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  that  in  his  boyhood  he 
strolled  by  the  sands  of  the  Mersey,  now 
occupied  by  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and 
looked  upon  the  land  opposite  and  the 
Welsh  hills  beyond,  as  an  Englishman, 
standing  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  now  looks 
across  into  France.  The  early  conduct  of 
traffic  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  was  ludicrously  free  and  easy. 
One  morning  only  two  passengers  booked 
at    the    Cotton   Mart    Station  ;    and  the 
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company,  shirking  the  expense  of  running 
with  such  a  light  load,  entertained  the 
willing  travellers  to  luncheon,  and  sent 
them  on  by  a  later  train.  It  was  not 
unusual  on  some  lines  for  passengers 
arriving  late  to  get  their  paper  tickets  and 
give  chase  to  the  train ;  and  there  was 
often  diversion  on  embankment  and  in 
cutting,  for  daring  lads  seldom  hesitated 
to  leap  out  of  the  low-sided  unroofed 
carriages  after  hat  or  cap  blown  off  by  the 
wind,  and  scampered  backagain  with  more 
laughter  than  effort.  On  the  Eastern 
Counties — now  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way— the  pace  was    so   tedious   that    it 
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Wellington,   too,   brave   enough    on    the 
battlefield,  distrusted  the  new  vehicle  of 
locomotion,  and,  particularly  after  Huskis- 
son's  tragic  death,   required  considerable 
persuasion  to  enter  a  train.    The  Queen- 
Dowager  was  more  courageous,  and  before 
his  Grace  had  overcome  his  misgiving,  she 
was  frequently  a  passenger  on  the  London 
and    Birmingham    Railway ;    in   fact,  the 
royal  train,   with  its  doll's-house  saloon 
and    high-funnelled,    fat-domed    engine, 
governed  and  fired  by  driver  and  stoker  in 
morning  costumes  and  tall   hats,   was  a 
continual  source  of  wonder  and  admiration 
in  18+3,    The  Queen  made  her  first  railway 
trip    on    the    Great    Western, 
with  Dan  Gooch  (afterwards 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch)  in  charge 
of  the  engine.    This  was  on 
Monday,  June  13,  1842,  when 
her  Majesty  returned  from  a 
sojourn  at  Windsor  Castle  by 
way    of    the    Great    Western 
Railway.    The  thing  was  very 
secret.     The  royal  train  con- 
sisted of  the  "  Phlegethon  " 
engine  and  tender,  drawing  the 
royal  saloon  in  the  centre  of 
two    other   saloon    carriages, 
preceded    by  a    second-class 
carriage  and  followed  by  three 
carriage  trucks.     The  journey 
from  Slough  to  Windsor  was 
accomplished    in    twenty-five 
g  minutes.       Since     then    her 

Majesty  has  not  only  become 
a  notable  railway  -  traveller, 
but  she  has  taken  much  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  huge  system  that  makes 
quick  transit  possible,  and  has  always  been 
anxious  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers. Disquieted  in  1864  at  the 
numerous  railway  accidents  and  loss  of 
life,  the  Queen  wrote  to  the  directors  of 
the  railway  companies  asking  them  to 
carefully  consider  every  means  of  guarding 
against  these  misfortunes.  On  account  of 
her  family,  of  those  travelling  on  her 
service,  and  of  her  people,  she  expressed 
the  hope  "  that  the  same  security  might  be 
assured  for  all  as  was  so  carefully  provided 
for  herself," 

Her  Majesty's  desire  initiated  in  many 
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outraged  even  the  restful  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed ;  and  a  waggish  passenger,  when- 
ever he  rode  upon  the  line,  amused  himself 
by  distributing  copies  of  a  cartoon  which 
whimsically  represented  a  costermonger, 
with  his  donkey  and  barrow,  racing  and 
outstripping  the  train,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  rural  folk,  who  waved  their  hats 
beneath  the  guide-post. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  intense  yearn- 
ing for  runaway  trains,  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  coming  from  Windsor  to  town  in 
1842  by  the  Great  Western,  revealed  his 
uneasiness  at  the  rate  of  speed  by  remark- 
ing, "Not  quite  so  fast  next  time,  Mr, 
Conductor,  if  yon  please."     The  Duke  of 
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ways  greater  security  of  travel ;  and  nearly 
everything  that  science  can  suggest,  inven- 
tion produce,  aud  skilful  hanaicraft  place 
on  the  line  is  applied  to  the  modern  train 
and   the  line   along  which  it  runs.     ""' 
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tyres,  but  it  swings  easily  on  its  bogie 
frame,  is  nicely  cushioned,  well  warmed 
and  lighted,  and  its  only  fault  is  the  fickle 
method  of  communication  with  the  driver. 
The  guard,  who  used  to  perch  high  upon 


permanent  way  is  as  sound  as  good  work     the  look-out  in  his  scarlet  coat,  is,  like  the 
make  it,  and  the  Forth  Bndge  is  the     many-caped  watchman  with  his  lantern. 
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j^eatest,  though  not  the  sole  triumph  of 
railway  engineering  skill.  Originally  the 
mode  of  signalling  was  simple.  Either  a 
lighted  candle  was  placed  in  the  station- 
house  window  as  a  hint  to  the  driver  to 
stop,  or  he  was  warned  by  the  grotesque 
disc  signal,  not  so  effectual  as  the  worker's 
garb  was  immaculate,  for  in  the  thirties 
the  signalman  was  a  dandy,  attired  in  light 
trousers,  swallow  -  tail  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  and  chimney-pot  hat.  In  "the  A 
signal  bos  "  at  Waterloo,  for  instance,  the 
signalman,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination, 
has  not  much  time  for  personal  adorn- 
ment ;  but  he  is  the  shrewd  Von  Moltke 
of  the  track,  and  with  semaphore,  red, 
green,  or  while  light,  electric  telegraph, 
and  lock  and  block  system  daily  and 
nightly  controls  and  guides  an  enonnous 
traffic  through  a  wondrous  maze  with  a 
minimum  of  peril. 

The  improvement  in  the  equipment  of 
the  train  has  been  as  great  as  that  in  the 
mechanism  that  safeguards  its  progress, 
Fanny  Kemble,  the  actress,  poetically 
described  the  locomotive  as  a  "  She- 
Dragon  with  white  flying  breath."  but  it 
pulled  some  queer  clattering  rolling  stock. 
carriages  like  bathing-vans,  and  toast-rack 
wagons  that  made  the  bones  ache  and 
afforded  no  protection  from  storm.  Now 
even  the  third-class  carriage  is  almost  as 
comfortable  as  an  arm-chair  by  the  tire- 
aide.     It  does  not  yet  move   on   rubber 


among    "  the    things    departed  "  ;    but 

though  the  modem  train  lacks  this  strik- 
ing figure,  it  has  gained  in  strength  and 
adornment.  The  almost  general  abolition 
of  the  second  -  class  carriage  has  been 
followed  by  the  more  luxurious  appoint- 
ment of  the  first-class  coach,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  sumptuously  furnished 
corridor  train  and  the  travelling  club 
express.  You  may  breakfast,  lunch,  dine, 
write,  or  sleep  while  whirling  through  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  : 


INTERIOR    OF    THE    ROVAL    RAILWAY-CARRIAGE, 
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and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  within  the  nest 
ten  years  every  corridor-train  will  be  fitted 
with  a  circulating  library,  and  that  busy 
passengers  will  be  able  to  despatch  urgent 
telegrrams  from  the  flying  mail. 
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Undertakings  like  the  North  Western,  noses  of  the  passengers  on  the  trial  trip 

Great  Western,  Midland,  Great  Northern,  in    1862;    but    this    annoyance    may   be 

and    Great    Eastern,    that    network    the  borne    with    more    stoicism  when    it    is 

country,  turn  over  the  riches  of  Fortun-  remembered  what  the  railway,  whether  it 

atus,  employ  thousands   of  hands,    carry  goes  beneath  street  or  over  house-top.  has 

millions  of  passengers,  and  great  wealth  done  for  the  WetropoHs.     It  is,  with  the 
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of  goods  and  minerals,  are  impressive 
evidences  of  the  nation's  vigorous  expan- 
sion during  the  Queen's  reign ;  but 
London,  with  its  intricate  focus  of  lines, 
its  four  hundred  stations,  its  steam  and 
electric  motive  power,  its  huge  inflow  and 
outgo  of  human  life,  affords  even  a  more 
remarkable  illustration  not  only  of  rail- 
way development,  but  of  the  restless 
activity  of  the  mightiest  crowd  the  world 
has  seen  surging  from  rural  village,  country 
town,  northern  city,  continent,  and  far-off 
land  into  the  great  capital  for  livelihood 
or  enjoyment.  Babylon  was  a  consider- 
able centre  when  Nebuchadnezzar  walked 
through  his  palace  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  immense  power  before  his 
curious  dream  made  him  uncomfortable; 
but  London  is  greater  and  in  its  earnest 
work  better,  realising  the  Earth  Spirit's 
description  in  "  Faust,"  as  it  plies,  with 
more  good  than  evil,  at  the  "  roaring  loom 
of  time," 

The  atmosphere  on  the  Underground  is 
worse  than  the  stifling  air  that  assailed  the 


help  of  its  sister,  the  steam-ship,  the 
feeder  of  the  throbbing  heart  of  our  great 
Empire;  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  has  "done  more,  probably, 
than  any  other  agency,  to  enhance  the 
wealth  and  foster  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  while  tending  to  promote  inter- 
national friendship  and  universal  good- 
will." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
the  tradesman  had  an  economic  habit  of 
sleeping  under  his  own  counter  when  his 
day's  work  was  done,  and  if  he  took  a 
holiday  he  utilised  it  in  tramping  to  the 
nearest  wholesale  market  to  make  further 
purchase  of  goods.  Now  the  humblest, 
educated  by  the  facility  the  railway  has 
given,  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
travel.  Thomas  Cook,  with  his  first 
excursion  by  rail  from  Leicester  to  Lough- 
borough in  1841  at  one  shilling  per  head, 
instilled  into  the  people  a  yearning  to  get 
beyond  their  toil  and  home  environment. 
The  love  of  change  was  fostered  by 
the   railway  competition    in    1851,   when 
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passengers  were  taken  for  five  shillings  each 
from  Bradford  to  London,  and  revelled  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  where  "all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  represented  in 
one  fair  temple  of  industry  and  peace." 
Out  of  this  capitalist  fight  many  con- 
cessions to  the  passengers  have  sprung. 
The  season,  week-end,  monthly,  and  two- 
monthly  tickets  have  encouraged  travel  in 
every  direction.  The  centenarian  who  can 
read  without  spectacles  is  still  with  us ; 
but  the  old  dame  who  has  never  been  in  a 
railway  -  train  is  becoming  a  phenom- 
enon. The  day  excursion  is  our  most 
popular  recreative  institution.  The  poor- 
est field  labourer  avails  himself  of  it 
to  stride  with  bewildered  joy  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  city.    The  worker 


cloud  beneath  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to 
the  picturesque  dale  where  the  pure  stream 
flows  with  music  in  its  voice,  by  limestone 
crag,  dark-hued  fir,  bright  green  ash,  and 
wild  flowers  that  dip  their  petals  in  the 
rippling  water.  Or,  better  still,  their  des- 
tination may  be  secluded  bay  or  wide- 
sweeping  shore,  backed  by  lovely  land- 
scape, and  fronted  by  sunlit  sea  toying 
with  playful  breeze,  and  over  all  the  lofty 
firmament,  beauteous  with  azure,  silver 
and  golden  gleam,  reflecting  Emerson's 
thought :  "  The  day  is  majestically  dressed 
as  if  every  god  had  brought  a  thread  to 
the  skyey  web," 

It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  national 
good  the  railway  has  wrought  in  this 
respect     It  has  been  an  equal  benefactor 


in  stifling  manufaclorj'  or  stuffy  counting- 
house  hastens  breathlessly  to  catch  the 
trip  train,  so  that  himself,  his  wife  and 
little  ones  may  get  away  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  brick  and  the  brooding  smoke 
No,   i66.     July  1897 
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as  a  hard-working  carrier  of  merchandise, 
as  the  messenger  of  the  post  service,  and 
as  the  distributor  of  the  newspaper.  It 
has  also  been  the  arena  of  grim  tragedy 
and  impudent  fraud ;   but  the  benefit  it 
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has  conferred  on  the  community  far  out- 
balances the  evil  to  which  it  has  given 
lamentable  chance.  It  has  not  been  free 
from  disaster,  for  the  crash  of  collision 
at  Thirsk,  and  the  snowed-up  express  on 
Dartmoor,  are  only  instances  of  the  terrible 
or  discomforting  incident  of  travel ;  but 
everything  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  is  now  adopted  to  secure  safe 
journeying.  The  train  has  been  re- 
modelled in  every  part,  from  head-light 
to  tail-light,  since  George  Hudson,  the 
"Railway  King,"  escorted  the  Queen  to 
her  carriage  with  obsequious  bow ;  and 
certainly  her  Majesty  might,  with  little 
hesitation,  admit  that  her  Royal  Saloon  is 
the  safest  place  in  her  dominions.  The 
corridor  connecting  the  two  saloons,  one 
of  which  was  used  as  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  the  other  as  a  drawing-room, 
was  removed  last  August,  and  the  coaches 
united  so  as  to  form  one  vehicle  of 
uniform  width,  and  sixty  feet  in  length 
from  buffer  to  buffer.  The  saloon,  which 
is  very  daintily  upholstered,  was  also 
placed  on  a  new  bogie  under-carriage ;  and 
forethought  and  workmanship  were  put  on 
their  mettle  to  hinder  breakdown  or  acci- 
dent. When  her  Majesty  travels  to  Hy^res, 
Nice,  or  Cimiez,  care  is  taken  for  her 
safety ;  but  it  does  not  equal  the  d^totion 
shown  for  her  security  on  the  North- 
western, Great  Western,  or  Midland  track 
at  home.  Then  platelayers  watch  the 
whole  length  of  the  line,  every  crossing  is 
guarded,  and  the  daily  working  arrange- 
ments of  the  traffic  are  suspended  till  the 
Queen*s  train  has  gone  through.  The  North- 


western is  an  autocratic  system,  and  is 
sometimes  brusque  with  its  men;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  loyalty,  for 
though  the  Queen  pays  her  railway  fare, 
just  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  pays  for  his 
postage  stamps,  the  company  has  con- 
veyed her  Majesty  on  more  than  one 
hundred  journeys  to  Balmoral  at  some  loss 
from  cessation  of  traffic,  and  with  comfort 
and  caution  that  has  won  her  outspoken 
regard. 

What  new  principle  of  locomotion  the 
inventive  brain  may  "wrest  from  the 
unknown,"  or  how  railway  enterprise  will 
give,  during  the  next  sixty  years,  cheaper 
fares  with  increased  luxury  and  celerity  of 
travel,  it  would  be  foolish  to  hazard.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  such  competition 
as  the  new  line  to  London  heralds;  but 
it  is  not  beyond  the  region  of  common 
sense  to  assert  that  the .  record  run 
from  King's  Cross  to  Aberdeen,  520 
miles  in  eight  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
alreadv  beaten  on  the  North-Westem, 
will  be  permanently  eclipsed.  It  is 
the  Briton's  privilege  to  grumble,  and  he 
delights  to  tilt  at  the  railway,  especially  as 
its  methods  are  often  tantalising;  but 
looking  backward  rather  than  for\vard,  the 
greatest  enemy  of  travel  by  steam — even 
John  Ruskin — must  admit  that  by  the 
shrewd  use  of  capital,  encouragement  of 
industry,  the  development  of  trade,  and 
the  provision  of  new  sources  of  recreation, 
sport,  and  culture,  the  English  railway 
svstem  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  factors  in  the  nation's  happiness 
and  prosperity  during  the  Queen's  reign. 


THE     DRAMA    OF    THE    VICTORIAN     ERA. 
By    clement    SCOTT. 


WHEN  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England  on  June  lo,  1837,  Edmund 
Kean,  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  the 
centtiry,  had  been  peacefully  sleeping  in 
Richmond  Churchyard  for  four  years. 
His  "life's  fitful  fever"  was  over.  "I 
am  dying — speak  to  them  for  me,"  he 
had  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  son 
Charles  as  he  fell  fainting  in  the  character 
of  Othello  into  lago's  arms  on  that  fatal 
March  25,  1833,  when  Edmund  Kean 
played  the  Moor  for  the  very  last  time, 
supported  by  his  son  Charles  as  lago,  and 
his  son's  destined  wife,  Ellen  Tree,  as 
Desdemona.  The  project  for  burying  the 
"great  little  man"  in  Westminster  Abbey 
had  fallen  through  ;  but  on  his  death-bed 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  faithful  wife.  "  If 
I  have  erred,"  he  wrote,  "it  was  my  head 
and  not  my  heart,  and  most  severely  have 
I  suffered  for  it.  Come  home!  Forget 
and  forgive ! "  What  good  woman  could 
resist  such  an  appeal  ?  Mrs.  Kean  did 
not,  so  all  animosities  were  buried  in  the 
Richmond  Churchyard,  through  which  we 
so  often  pass  in  the  summer  time,  and 
read  on  a  mural  tablet,  "  Edmund  Kean  ; 
died  May  15,  i8jj;  aged  forty-six.  A 
memorial  erected  by  his  son,  Charles  John 
Kean,  iBjg." 

The  drama  of  the  Victorian  Era,  viewed 
comprehensively,  may  be  divided  into  six 
periods,  though  several  of  them  overlap. 
They  may  be  taken  as  the  Jfacready 
period,  classical  and  romantic  ;  the  Samuel 
Phelps  period  at  Sadler's  Wells,  mainly 
Shaksperean ;  the  Charles  Kean  period 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Shaksperean 
and  romantic  ;  the  Charles  Fechter 
period,  romantic  and  picturesque,  with 
a  dash  of  melodramatic  Shakspcrc;  the 


Bancroft  period,  at  the  old  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre  in  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road  and  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
with  its  striking  reforms  in  stage-produc- 
tion and  its  renaissance  of  comedy  art; 
and,  finally,  the  Henry  Irving  period,  per- 
haps the  most  potent  and  praiseworthy  in 


the  Victorian  Era,  which,  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  of  a  scholar  and 
student,  and  to  the  advance  in  scientific 
stage  appliances  and  the  electric  light, 
have  given  to  the  playgoer  marvels  in 
stage- product!  on,  of  which  such  reformers 
as  Macrcady,  Madame  Vestris.  and  Charles 
Kean  never  dreamed  in  their  wildest 
moments  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  curious  to 
note    that    between    the    dates    of    her 
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Majesty's  accession  and  her  coronation  on 
June  i8,  1838,  both  William  Charles 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean  were  brought 
forcibly  before  the  public,  the  one  at 
Covent  Garden  and  the  other  at  Drury 
Lane  :  the  one  as  the  producer  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  plays  of  the  century,  the 
other  as  an  actor,  of  education,  honoured 
by  the  noblemen  of  his  time  and  his  old 
Eton  schoolfellows. 

On  Feb.  15,  1838,  was  produced  by 
Macready  a  new  play  by  an  anonymous 
author,  called    "The    Lady    of   Lyons." 


The  original  title  was  "The- Adventurer," 
but  when  Macready  saw  it  written  down 
he  would  not  have  it  on  any  consideration. 
According  to  Macready's  "Diary,"  the  new 
play,  founded  on  a  pretty  little  French 
story  "The  Bellows  Minder,"  did  not 
exactly  take  the  town  by  storm.  Says 
Macready,  "Acted  Claude  Melnotte  in 
Bulwer's  play  pretty  well ;  the  audience 
felt  it  very  much  and  were  carried  away  by 
it ;  the  play  in  the  acting  was  completely 
successful.  Was  called  for,  and  leading 
on  Miss  Faucit,  was  well  received ;  gave 
out  the  play,"  Macready,  who  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1851,  has  long  since 
passed  away,   dying  where    he    lived  in 


retirement  in  Cheltenham,  but  the  gifted 
and  accomplished  lady  who  created  Pauline 
in  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons "  and  was  the 
greatest  Shaksperean  actress  of  the  early 
Victorian  reign,  nowLady  Theodore  Martin, 
is,  happily,  with  us  still,  and  one  of  the  oldeal 
and  most  devoted  friends  of  her  Majesty. 
At  one  time  she  filled  an  honorary  post  at 
Court— that  of  Reader  to  the  Queen.  The 
"  Lady  of  Lyons"  was  not  bom  without  a 
storm  in  a  teacup.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  some  mysterious  political  tendency, 
which  Macready  indignantly  contradicted, 
but  the  announcement  of  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer's  name  in  the  Covent  Garden 
play-bill  of  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  1838, 
soothed  the  tempest,  such  as  it  was.  It 
was  on  March  3,  1830,  that  the  Queen  saw 
a  bit  of  the  "Lady  of  Lyons."  "The 
Queen  came  in  just  after  the  beginning  of 
the  last  act;  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
very  warmly  received.  Lord  Conyngham 
wished  to  see  myself  or  someone.  Sent 
Bartley  to  him.  It  was  to  say  that  the 
Queen  would  come  and  see  the  whole 
play  on  Tuesday,  and  wished  Bulwer  to 
know  it !  "  When  Tuesday  came  Bulwer 
says,  "  Macready  told  me  of  a  message  he 
had  received  from  the  Queen,  full  of 
courteous  expressions  to  him  about  the 
play,  and  wishing  him  to  communicate 
to  me  how  very  much  she  was  delighted 
with  my  acting." 

The  memorable  management  of  Samuel 
Phelps  at  the  Old  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre 
lasted  for  eighteen  years.  His  first  season 
was  in  1844,  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr.  Phelps,  with  the 
faithful  T.  L.  Greenwood — ^destined  to  be 
associated  with  Phelps  later  on — as  acting 
manager.  The  opening  performance  was 
"  Macbeth,"  with  Phelps,  Henry  Marston, 
and  Mrs.  Warner  in  the  cast.  The  last 
Phelps  season  was  the  eighteenth.  On 
March,  15,  1861,  Phelps  took  his  benefit, 
playing  "The  City  Madam."  "Thus," 
says  his  biographer,  "ended  one  of  the 
most  memorable  managements  on  record, 
and  the  last  real  dramatic  college  in 
England  became  a  thing  of  the  past." 
During  these  delightful  and  well-remem- 
bered days  of  Sadler's  Wells,  Phelps  pro- 
duced   thirty-four    of    Shakspere's  plays. 
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He  added  to  the  name  of  Shakspere 
those  of  Massinger,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Ford,  Otway,  and  Webster,  to 
say  nothing  of  such  authors  as  Colman 
the  elder,  David  Garrick,  Colman  the 
younger,  Sheridan,  Lord  Byron,  Serjeant 
Taifourd,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  the  Rev.  James  White,  and 
Westland  Marston.  Among  the  greatest 
of  the  creations  of  Phelps  were  his  Bottom 
in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Justice 
Shallow  in  the  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV.." 
Don  Adriano  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  in  Mackhn's 
famous  comedy,  and  Job  Thomberry  in 
"John  Bull." 

It  was  in  August  1850  that  Charles 
Kean,  in  partnership  with  Robert  Keeley, 
entered  as  a  s[>eculator  on  a  lease  for  two 
years  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  Oxford 
Street.  The  first  season  under  the  new 
dynasty  at  the  Princess's  commenced  on 
Sept.  i8,  1850,  and  occupied  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  nearly  thirteen  months, 
terminating  on  Oct.  17,  1851,  with  the 
opening  play,  Shakspere's  "Twelfth 
Night."     The    net    profit   amounted   to 


^7000,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  Great  Exhibition  year  of  1851, 
in  Hyde  Park,  when  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  came  to  London  to  see  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  glass  palace,  which  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Sydenham.  The 
success  of  the  first  season  was  so  great 
that  Charles  Kean  was  induced  to  go  on. 
The  Shaksperean  revivals  of  Charles  Kean 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  were  scenically 
and  arch aso logically  considered  the  most 
wonderful  productions  that  the  English 
stage  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  Nothing 
that  Macready  did  ever  approached  them, 
and  it  was  never  the  plan  of  Samuel  Phelps 
to  spend  much  money  on  dress  or  decor- 
ation at  Sadler's  Wells.  The  most  memor- 
able triumphs  of  Charles  Kean  were  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  A  Winter's 
Tale,"  "The  Tempest."  "Richard  II.," 
"  Pizarro,"  and  "  Sardanapalus."  It  was  the 
fashion  in  Charles  Kean's  day  to  run  him 
down  as  an  actor,  and  to  make  out  he  was  a 
showman  and  no  more.  He  was  extremely 
sensitive,  inordinately  greedy  of  praise, 
and  ever  at  war  with  his  critics,  who,  I 
think,  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  baiting 
him.      But    though     he    may    not    have 
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satisfied  as  Othello,  or  Hamlet,  or  Lear, 
his  Louis  XL,  Richard  II.,  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  were  very  fine  performances  indeed. 
Charles  Kean.  let  his  detractors  say  what 
they  will,  was  an  admirable  actor.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  far  better  in  strong 
character  than  in  tragedy.  At  any  rate 
he  carried  on  the  good  work  of  Macready 
and  of  Phelps,  working  for  art  far  more 
than  for  money.    On  July  20,  [859,  just 


management  at  the  Princess's  that  Ellen 
Terry  made  her  first  appearance,  on 
Monday,  April  28,  1856,  as  MamilHus  in 
"The  Winter's  Tale."  Her  sister,  Kate 
Terry,  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
same  theatre,  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, on  Feb.  g,  1852,  as  Arthur  in 
"  King  John." 

Shortly  after  Charles  Kean's  abdication 
in  Oxford  Street  there  arose  a  new  star  in 
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before  his  retirement  from  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  a  public  banquet  was  given  to 
Charles  Kean,  and  a  teslimonial  pre- 
sented to  him,  mainly  by  Old  Etonians, 
for  the  second  time.  The  first  was  in 
1838,  soon  after  her  Majesty  ascended 
the  throne.  On  Aug,  29,  1859,  Charles 
Kean  retired  from  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  appearing  as  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  "Henry  VIII." 

It    should    never    be    forgotten   that  it 
was  during  this  memorable  Charles  Kean 


Charles  Fechter,  a  Frenchman,  a  romantic 
and  melodramatic  actor,  who  was  the 
original  Armand  Duval  in  "  La  Dame  aux 
Camillas."  and  the  successor  to  Frederic 
Lemaitre.  He  came  to  London  at  the 
instigation  of  Augustus  Harris,  the  father 
of  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and,  to 
the  horror  of  the  conservative  old  school, 
the  patentees  and  protectionists,  he  dared 
to  play  Hamlet  in  English.  Nay,  he  did 
more,  he  played  Othello  and  lago  as  well ; 
and  then  arose  the  bitter  controversy  that 
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ended  in  the  downfall  of  protection  and 
the  general  recognition  of  free  trade  in 
art.     From  the  time  that,  in  the  teeth  of 


CHARLES  FECHTEK. 

the  most  violent  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion ever  known,  Fechter  played  Hamlet, 
Othello,  and  lago,  and  Stella  Colas  played 
Juliet,  in  English  at  the  old  Princi'ss's 
Theatre,  I  date  the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
healthier  era  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
We  were  told,  when  we  invited  the  foreign 
actors  over  to  England,  that-  we  were 
"  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths"  of 
the  English  artists.  In  reality  we  were 
putting  the  bread  into  their  mouths,  since 
the  contrast  and  competition  were  both 
salutary,  and  actors,  actresses,  and  artists 
generally  have  never  been  better  paid 
than  during  the  last  thirty  years.  What 
harm  was  done  to  English  art  or  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  theatre  when  we 
welcomed  from  France  the  whole  of  the 
Coin^die  Fran^aise  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  say  nothing  of  such  artists 
outside  the  ThfiStre  Fran^ais  as  Lafont, 
Ravel,  Madame  Fargueil,  Aim^e  Descl^e, 
Marie  Laurent,  Jane  Hading,  and  many 
more ;  from  Italy  such  genius  as  that  of 
Ristori,  Salvini,  Rossi,  and  Duse ;  from 
Gennany    Devrient    and    Bamay;     from 


Holland  the  famous  Dutch  players  of 
Rotterdam;  and  from  America  a  whole 
troop  of  cousins,  starting  with  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Miss  Bateman,  and  ending, 
so  far,  with  Ada  Rehan,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  living  actresses? 

From  the  early  Fechter  days  at  the 
Princess's  and  the  Lyceum  down  to  the 
starting  of  the  Robertson  plays  at  the  old 
Prince  of  \\'ales's  Theatre  by  the  Bancrofts 
in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  English 
stage  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  an  untidy, 
slovenly,  and  decadent  condition.  The 
actors  of  the  first  class  had  died  out ;  their 
successors  were  mostly  incompetent.  Out 
of  this  darkness  no  doubt  many  a  star 
peeped  out  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the 
Victorian  era  of  art.  I  have  only  to 
mention  the  elder  Farren  and  Mrs.  Stirling, 
the  delightful  Leigh  Murray,  the  brilliant 
genius  Robson,  the  ever- loved  Buckstone 
at  the  Haymarket,  and  the  artistic  Ben- 
jamin ^Vcbste^  at  the  Adelphi  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  stage  in  the  late  fifties 
and  the  early  sixties  was  not  wholly  hope- 
less. The  dreary  atmosphere  of  artistic 
fog  in  those  dreadful  days  of  the  "  early 
sixties"  I  am  never  likely  to  forget.    Here 
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were  the  people  longing  to  be  amused  in 
a  decent  fashion,  pining  for  good  music, 
good  drama,  healthy  entertainment,  and 
they  were  kept  back  from  them  for  years 


Pioh 

owing  to  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy 
that  allowed  any  music-hall  proprietor  to 
be  prosecuted  for  daring  to  produce  a 
stage-play  or  anjthing  like  a  stage-play, 
a  scene,  a  sketch,  a  ballet,  or  a  duologue 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  managerial  patent.  So  we 
went  on  through  that  draggle-tailed, 
hopeless  period,  with  its  Drury  Lane 
Shakspere,  its  Adelphi  guests,  its  pot- 
house ways,  its  Crystal  Palace  Dramatic 
College  Fairs  and  FStes.  its  degradation 
of  the  art  and  the  artists.  Suddenly 
relief  came  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarter.  "  A  bolt  came  from  the  blue." 
Miss  ]Marie  Wilton,  a  charming  actress 
and  comedian,  and  Henry  James  Byron, 
a  clever  author,  joined  forces  and  took 
the  little  dirty  "  Dust-hole,"  once  known 
as  the  Queen's  Theatre,  off  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  with  gracious  permission 
turned  it  into  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre.  They  began  in  a  simple 
fashion  with  comedietta  and  burlesque, 
the  programme  of  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Strand  where  the  manager  and  manageress 


had  graduated.  Then  came  the  famous 
night,  Nov.  ii,  1865,  when  Tom  Robertson 
produced  "  Society,"  and  woke  up  to  find 
himself  famous.  It  was  not  a  good  play 
by  any  means.  It  had  been  refused  by 
Buckstone  at  the  Haymarket,  and  very 
properly  so,  for  had  it  been  produced  at 
the  Haymarket  with  the  then  stock 
company,  it  would  have  been  hissed  off 
the  stage.  The  fact  was  that  Robertson 
hated  the  old  school,  with  its  fads  and  its 
fancies,  and  its  prejudices  and  its  absurd- 
ities, as  the  devil  is  supposed  to  hate  holy 
water.  He  «-as  a  reformer,  a  revolutionist, 
and  never  was  a  general  appointed  to 
command  a  more  loyal  regiment.  With- 
out the  least  effort,  youngsters  like  Ban- 
croft and  Hare  put  the  noses  of  their 
seniors  out  of  joint,  whilst  youth  was 
backed  up  by  the  experience  from  child- 
hood of  such  artists  as  Marie  Wilton,  Fred 
Younge,  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray,  George 
Honey,  John  Clarke,  and  others.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  a  relief  to  turn  at  last 
from  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  decay- 
ing   Haymarket,   Adelphi,   and    Olympic 
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and  to  enjoy  the  freshness,  the  nature, 
the  cleverness,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

new  school.  But  Robertson  would  have 
been  the  first  to  own  that  he  owed  as  much 
of  his  success  as  a  dramatist  to  his 
brilliant  interpreters  as  to  his  own 
observation,  cleverness,  and  charm.  To 
have  a  play  acted  by  that  company  and  at 
that  theatre  was  a  delight  indeed.  It  has 
happened  to  me,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  it,  "  Society"  was  followed  by  "  Ours," 
"  Caste,"  "  School,"  each  play  better  than 
the  last,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  having  married 
Miss  Marie  Wilton,  it  was  found  that  we 
had  in  combination  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  a  hard  -  headed,  shrewd 
diplomatist,  a  good  actor  to  boot,  and 
one  of  the  very  best  actresses  of  our 
time.  Everything  they  touched  turned 
to  gold,  not  by  mere  luck,  but  by 
skill.  From  Tottenham  Court  Road 
they  migrated  to  the  Haymarket,  and 
from  this  little  school  have  sprung  such 
managers  as  John  Hare,  the  Kendals, 
John  Clayton,  Arthur  Cecil  Blunt,  Henry 
Montague,  and  who  shall  say  how  many 
more  ? 

If  I  could  draw  a  genealogical  tree,  I 
could  prove  to  you  the  various  healthy 
branches  that  have  sprung  from  that 
parent  stem,  the  faithful  oalc-tree  so  often 
despised  and  ridiculed.  What  was  the 
composition  of  the  original  Vaudeville 
management  that  gave  us  "Our  Boys  "and 
"  The  Two  Roses  "  ?  David  James  came 
from  the  Strand,  that  originally  reared 
both  Marie  Wilton  and  Henry  James 
Byron.  Thorne  came  from  an  old  theatri- 
cal stock.  He  was  born  at  the  Surrey  and 
educated  at  the  Strand.  Harry  Montague 
was  the  ideal  Robertsonian  lover,  and 
when  James,  Thome,  and  Montague 
joined  hands  at  the  little  Vaudeville,  they 
presented  to  an  admiring  world  the 
greatest  actor  and  manager  of  our  time,  Sir 
Henry  Irving.  To  many  of  us  behind  the 
scenes  he  was  known  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  class  long  before  he  made  his  success 
as  Digby  Grant  in  Albery's  "  Two  Roses." 
But  from  that  moment  he  was  an  estab- 
lished fact.  Old  Colonel  Bateman,  who 
wanted  to  throw  away  a  few  coot  thousands 
'n  pushing  his  children,  whom  he  adored 


with  an  idolatry  wonderful  to  behold,  took 
the  Lyceum,  and  engaged  Henry  Irving 
to  support  George  Belmore  and  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman.  When  old  Bateman  had 
expended  the  few  thousands  at  his  com- 
mand, and  was  about  to  put  up  the  Lyceum 
shutters,  Henry  Irving  would  have  had  to 
drift  like  the  rest  of  them.  But  he  proved 
that  he  was  a  man  who  intended  to  stay. 
His  foot  was  on  the  ladder  and  he  intended 
to  go  up,  not  down. 

By  a   happy    accident    he    discovered 
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"  The  Bells,"  the  bare  translation  of  a 
French  play,  "  Le  Juif  Polonais,"  by 
Erckmann-Chalrian,  done  by  a  solicitor 
friend.  Almost  in  an  instant  after  that 
success  Henry  Irving  became  a  power.  He 
snapped  up  everything  weird  that  came  in 
his  way,  and  triumphed.  "  Eugene  Aram  " 
and  "Charles  1."  showed  his  marvellous 
versatility,  and  at  last  old  Bateman,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  worid.  thought  that 
Irving  was  a  Shaksperean  actor,  and  put 
him  up  to  play  "  Hamlet."  He  played  it 
with  brilliantsuccessfortwo  hundred  nights, 
and  from  that  moment  he  walked  on  roses. 
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He  studied,  he  worked,  he  slaved  as  no 
actor-manager  has  ever  done  before  him. 
Modem  science  aided  him  in  the  lighting 
of  his  stage  and  in  the  art  of  production 
generally ;  but  science  or  no  science,  it 
wanted  a  man  with  a  head,  with  tact,  with 
judgment,  and  a  winning  personality  to 
sweep  away  the  difficulties  in  his  path. 
Macready  had  to  fight  against  an  un- 
fortunate temper  that  exhausted  him  and 
ground  him  to  powder ;  Charles  Kean  was 
afflicted  with  an  acute  sensitiveness,  a 
horror  of  criticism,  and  an  inordinate 
vanity;  but  so  equal,  so  level,  and  so 
diplomatic  is  the  temperament  of  Henry 
Irving' that  if  he  were  not  an  actor  he 
might  be  a  Prime  Minister.  By  great 
good  luck  this  dramatic  Talleyrand  was 
joined  early  in  his  Lyceum  career  by  the 
greatest  actress  of  temperament,  of  in- 
dividuality, and  of  charm  that  the  Victorian 
age  has  known.  A  happier  combination, 
or  one  of  personal  temperament  more 
distinct  and  opposed,  could  not  be  con- 


ceived than  that  of  Henry  Irving  and 
Ellen  Terry.  The  result  to  art  has  been 
magnetic  and  convincing.  In  the  bright 
pages  of  the  Victorian  age  of  the  drama 
their  twin  names  will  be  written  for  all 
time  in  letters  of  gold.  For  in  them  are 
combined  artistic  instinct  and  the  most 
brilliant  individuality.  Henry  Irving  has 
won  the  way  to  success  by  intellectual 
power ;  Ellen  Terry  by  an  exquisitely 
natural  grace  and  a  charm  quite  inde- 
scribable. I  have  driven  you  along 
this  famous  Victorian  road  at  a  marvel- 
lously rapid  rate,  but  these,  I  think, 
are  the  milestones  that  have  marked 
our  steady  progress  towards  perfection. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  at 
the  close  of  these  sixty  years  of  the 
Victorian  reign,  the  once  despised  drama 
is  restored  to  its  proper  and  fitting  place 
side  by  side  with  the  sister  arts.  She  had 
fallen  from  her  pedestal,  pelted  by  Preju- 
dice. She  has  been  restored  by  Liberty 
and  Progress. 
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EVERYONE  is  more  or  less  interested  In  giving  some  account  of  her  daily  life  at 

in    anything    appertaining    to  her  Osbome  it  is  necessary  first  to  state  that 

Majesty's    daily  life    and    residences.     In  the  estate  was  purchased  in   1845  by  the 

speaking    of  Osbome,    of  course,    it    is  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  who  each 

quite  understood  that  this   is  a  private  thought  it  a  suitable  marine  residence,  and 


residence  of  the  Queen— in  fact,  a  real 
hoQie  where  quiet  seclusion  is  obtained. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of  the 
Queen    are    simplicity  itself;    and    it  is 

an  undoubted  fact  that  this  same  sim- 
plicity is  the  primary  cause  of  the  good 
health  which  her  Majesty  continues  to 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  years. 


a  charmingly  retired  spot  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  has  about  five 
thousand  acres  of  ground,  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  take  a  ten-mile  carriage  drive. 
The  mansion  was  built  some  little  time 
after  the  purchase  ;  the  Prince  Consort — 
an  architect  of  no  mean  power — designing 
it.    It  has  a  clock  and  other  towers,  with 
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flat  roofs  which  serve  as  a  promenade, 
and  from  which  extensive  views  can  be 
obtained. 

The  majority  of  the  royal  apartments — 
which  stand  out  well  to  the  front — are 
faced  by  lawns  and  park,  sculpture,  and 
ornamental  waters,  with  winding  shady 
walks  enchanting  to  the  eye.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  in  pure  Italian  style,  and  the 
interior  is,  of  course,  rare  and  costly  in  its 
decoration  and  contents  ;  indeed,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  artistic  treasures  any- 
where to  be  seen  are  here  in  abundance, 
comprising  miniatures,  costly  china,  fine 
frescoes,  portraits,  sculpture,  etc.  Amongst 
the  paintings  to  be  noted,  Lady  Butler's 
"  Roll  Call "  is  conspicuous.  The  Indian 
Room  —  a  recent  acquisition  —  with  its 
specially  made,  costly  carpet,  is  an  apart- 
ment well  worth  seeing ;  as  is  also  the 
billiard-room,  a  spacious  and  lofty  apart- 
ment supported  by  marble  columns  with 
gilded  Corinthian  caps,  replete  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  pieces  of  statuary 
and  hung  with  some  choice  paintings. 
Then  there  is  the  Council  Chamber ;  for 
even  when  living  in  retirement  the  Queen 
must  of  necessity  often  give  audience  to 
Ministers  of  State.  This  room  is,  of 
course,  of  plainer  aspect,  but  its  decora- 
tions are  ver)'  fine.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  two  tables  furnished  with  the  necessary 
inkstands  and  stationery. 

The  drawing-room  is  extremely  beautiful. 
This  is  also  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  has  large  alcoves  at  either  end.  Sevres 
china  and  vases,  the  crystal  of  the  candela- 
brum, beautiful  alabaster  statuary,  rich 
hangings  and  tapestry  carpet,  may  be  briefly 
noted,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  Queen's 
drawing-room,  a  smaller  apartment  used 
only  by  her  Majesty  and  her  family.  The 
chief  of  the  paintings  here  to  be  seen  on 
the  walls  are  portraits  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family.  Needless  to  say, 
every  feature  of  this  room  is  costly  and 
effective  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a 
crowded  apartment  as  is  her  Majesty's 
boudoir,  for  there  an  immense  number 
of  purely  personal  curios  may  be  seen,  all 
of  value  for  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  The  Queen's  study  is  a  large 
apartment  with  a  long  table  in  the  centre, 


smaller  ones,  containing  books  of  refer- 
ence, standing  near.  On  the  large  table 
are  a  number  of  miniatures,  a  costly  frame 
holding  a  good  portrait  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  several  vases  of  flowers, 
which  the  Queen  is  never  without.  The 
favourites  seem  to  be  lilies-of-the-valley 
and  roses,  those  flowers  being  always  there. 
Various  of  her  Majesty's  household  pets 
are  often  in  the  room  with  her,  and  so 
fond  is  she  of  these  animals  that  some  of 
them  travel  to  and  fro  to  the  various 
households  where  the  Court  may  be  in 
residence.  The  private  chapel  is  under 
the  same  roof.  This,  too,  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  innovation,  designed  to  savie 
the  Queen  the  fatigue  of  the  drive  to 
Whippingham  Church  and  also  the  pub- 
licity which  would  of  necessity  be  entailed. 

Now  to  give  an  idea  of  her  Majesty's 
daily  life  at  Osborne.  One  is,  of  course, 
correct  in  speaking  of  her  as  the  most 
exalted  woman  in  the  whole  world,  yet 
she  really  works  harder  than  many  thou- 
sands of  women  of  far  less  social  status. 
Her  whole  life  has  been  one  of  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  arduous  duties 
devolving  upon  her — duties  which  have 
ever  been  most  conscientiously  fulfilled. 
Anyone  who  has  witnessed  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  despatch  -  boxes 
arriving  day  by  day,  literally  crammed 
with  documents — which  always  have  the 
Queen's  most  careful  perusal  before  signa- 
ture— and  the  large  amount  of  private 
correspondence  from  her  very  numerous 
family  connections,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  work  which  is  absolutely 
compulsory. 

To  give  a  better  idea,  one  day  of  her 
Majesty's  life  at  Osborne  may  be  cited  as 
an  example.  In  the  first  place,  the  Queen 
does  not  now  rise  so  early  as  it  was 
formerly  her  custom  to  do.  Seven  in  the 
summer  and  eight  in  the  winter  is  almost 
too  early  for  a  lady  of  seventy-eight  years 
of  age,  so  that  it  is  generally  nine  o'clock 
when  she  rises,  and  not  until  a  cup  of  tea 
or  cocoa  and  a  small  portion  of  toast  have 
been  partaken  of.  Breakfast  proper,  as  far 
as  the  royal  lady  is  concerned,  is  plain 
enough,    sometimes    consisting    of   fried 


bacoD  and  egg,  with  bread-and-butter  and 
tea,  and  sometimes  quite  plain  with  the 
addition  of  porridge.  In  bright  weather 
it  is  often  taken  on  the  terrace,  but  when 
cold  or  wet,  in  a  moming-room.  One 
Indian  attendant  and  one  special  footman 
wait. 

While  this  meal  is  proceeding,  the 
arrangements  for  the  day  are  made.  Of 
course,  the  Queen  has  always  one  of  her 
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is  taken,  one  of  the  Queen's  daughters 
usually  walking  at  one  side  of  the  carriage, 
one  of  the  Highland  servants  being  in 
attendance,  and  a  gtoom  walking  near 
the  donkey's  head.  In  this  way  the  farm, 
schools,  and  cottages  arc  often  visited. 
Occasionally  the  Queen  may  get  out  and 
walk  a  few  steps,  leaning  on  her  stick  on 
the  one  side  and  an  attendant's  arm  on 
the  other.      To  get  in  and  out  of  all 
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daughters  staying  with  her;  if  for  any 
cause  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  should 
be  absent.  Princess  Christian  generally 
takes  her  place.  Then  follow  morning 
prayers  in  the  private  chapel,  after 
which  the  before  -  mentioned  duspatch- 
boices  are  opened  and  all  business  matters 
are  gone  into,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and  Sir  Arthur 
Bigge,  theQueen's  private  secretarj'.  This 
occupies  much  time,  at  the  end  of  ivhich 
a  drive,  generally  in  the  don  key -carriage, 


carriages  a  carpeted  slope  is  used,  and  so 
gradual  is  the  ascent  that  it  is  almost 
imperceptible. 

The  royal  luncheon  at  2  p.m.  is  a  very 
unpretentious  meal  ;  several  courses  always 
appear  for  the  benefit  of  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  one  or  tuo  guests 
who  may  also  occasionally  be  present ;  but 
the  Queen  herself  rarely  departs  from  her 
usual  chop,  with  Italian  bread  and  milk 
pudding.  While  luncheon  is  proceeding 
the  "  Court  Circular"  is  discussed.     This 
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has  been  previously  prepared  in  writing, 
and  placed  upon  the  table  at  the  Queen's 
right  hand,  but  every  item  is  most  care- 
fully studied  by  her  Majesty ;  the  after 
result  being  what  has  met  with  her  entire 


a  special  predilection  being  felt  for  "  The 
Lost  Chord." 

About  4.30  p.m.  afternoon  tea  is 
served,  and  following  this  a  drive,  unless 
it    has    previously    been    taken.      After 


approval.  Then  the  programme  for  the 
day  varies.  Sometimes  the  Queen  may 
drive  through  Cowes  and  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  —  this  often  without  either 
escort  or  guard ;  or  at  another  time  her 
Majesty  may  be  sitting  in  her  study  writing 
letters  to  the  various  members  of  her 
family  ;  or  she  may  be  giving  audiences  ; 
or  possibly  be  in  her  private  drawing-room 
reading  new  books — for  her  Majesty  keeps 
herself  well  up  to  date  in  literature — or  even 
studying  botany,  music,  or  Hindostanee. 
This  language  the  Queen  only  commenced 
during  the  last  few  years,  doing  so  that  she 
might  the  better  converse  with  her  Indian 
subjects.  I  may  mention  that  Sir  Arthur 
"Uivan  is  her  favourite  modern  composer. 


this  comes  the  dinner,  which  at 
Osborne  is  often  served  just  for  her 
Majesty  and  any  of  her  family  who  may 
be  there  ;  and  though,  of  course,  more 
elaborate  than  any  meal  that  has  gone 
before  it  during  the  day,  yet  not  served 
with  the  state  inseparable  from  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  the  table-linen  is  most 
beautifully  embroidered,  and  all  the  glass 
and  porcelain  is  stamped  with  the  royal 
arms.  The  candelabra  and  plate  used 
are  all  of  either  gold  or  silver,  as  are 
also  the  ^pergnes,  which  are  filled 
with  the  choicest  of  flowers.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  cast  linen  has  always 
been  given  away  to  hospitals  or  decayed 


gentlewomen ;  and  here  an  abuse  crept 
in,  for  it  became  customarj'  for  some 
persons  to  sell  such  linen,  often  for 
high  prices,  which  others  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  monogram,  crown,  and 
arms.  This  has,  however,  been  eifect- 
ually  put  a  stop  to  by  cutting  off  these 
embroidered  decorations  before  the  linen 
leaves  the  household. 

Her  Majesty  always  occupies  one  seat 
at  the  table,  with  her  nearest  relations 
next  her  on  either  side.  Black  silk  is  the 
dinner-dress  in  which  the  Queen  generally 
appears,  adorned  with  rare  old  lace  and 
jet  trimmings ;  her  favourite  jewels  being 
diamonds  and  pearls.  During  the  day  her 
dress  is  excessively  plain — always  black, 
generally  consisting  of  silk,  with  a  very 


garden  hat  worn  when  perambulating- 
the  park  and  grounds  in  the  donkey- 
carriage. 

After  dinner  a  maid -of- honour  often 
reads,  sings,  or  plays  to  her  Majesty, 
unless  some  of  the  family  arc  present, 
when  they  may  play  and  sing  together. 
The  Queen  herself  is  a  good  musician, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  great  age,  slill 
uses  the  pianoforte  occasionally.  Another 
occupation  that  the  Queen  has  not  quite 
discarded  is  sketching  ;  this  she  has  been 
fond  of  since  early  childhood,  her  first 
lessons  in  the  art  being  taken  at  Clare- 
mont,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing in  the  open  air  when  living  there  with 
her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Another 
pastime  has  been  straw- plaiting,  and  still 


fine  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  plain  bonnet 
with  black  or  white  feathers.  Of  course, 
on  State  and  other  particular  occasions, 
costly  mantles  are  worn,  but  a  shawl 
is  dearly  loved,  as  is  also  the  large 
No.  166.     July  1897 


another  knitting ;  and  quite  recently  a 
Needlework  Guild  has  been  favoured  with 
contributions  of  knitted  hoods  prettily 
trimmed  with  ribbons.  One  of  the 
cherished  possessions  of  Netley  Hospital 
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is  a  quilt  made  by  the  Queen,  and  various 
other  institutions  and  societies  have  also 
benefited  in  this  way. 

In  various  parts  of  the  grounds  at 
Osborne  may  be  seen  places  of  much 
interest,  and  as  some  of  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  young  life  of  the  Queen 
and  her  children,  and  others  with  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  mention  of  them  must  not 
be  omitted.  On  one  side,  at  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile,  is  a  Swiss  cottage,  composed 
entirely  of  painted  and  varnished  wood, 
with  exterior  staircases.  The  ground-floor 
of  this  cottage  contains  kitchen,  pantrj', 
and  dairy ;  and  here  the  Queen's  daughters, 
when  children,  made  cakes  and  tarts, 
pickles,  jams,  and  butter,  sometimes  shared 
by  relatives  and  friends,  and  sometimes 
carried  away  to  the  neighbouring  poor. 
There  is  one  room  in  the  cottage  which  is 
verj'  interesting,  for  it  contains  a  large 
number  of  the  playthings  used  by  the 
Queen  when  a  child.  Outside  are  the 
nine  gardens  for  the  nine  children,  with 
a  little  orchard  attached ;  also  a  carpenter's 


shop   for  the  boys  and  some  miniature 
fortifications. 

On  the  shore  are  huge  bathing-machines, 
and  very  strange  articles  they  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  looking  more  like  dismasted 
vessels  than  anything  else  ;  but  they  are 
thoroughly  practical,  the  bathing  being 
obtained  inside  by  adjusting  an  apparatus 
which  lets  the  water  in  to  any  height ; 
these  were  designed  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  The  Queen  has  her  own  private 
bakery  and  an  ice-well  in  the  grounds; 
also  a  well-manned  fire-engine.  The  house 
itself  is  protected  by  police  and  coast- 
guard, but  the  public  entrances  are  in 
charge  of  liveried  servants.  The  mews 
are  very  fine,  and  adjoining  them  is  a 
cottage  hospital  for  sick  servants.  The 
model  farm  is  another  feature  of  the  estate, 
this  having  been  originated  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Several  other  attractions 
might  be  enti  me  rated,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  charms  of  this,  the  favourite 
marine  residence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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By  general   SIR   EVELYN   WOOD,   V.C,   G.C.B.,   G.C.M.G.,   etc. 


I  WROTE  an  article  three  months 
^go»  giving  an  account  of  some  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Army  since  her  Majesty  ascended  the 
throne.  In  that  paper  I  showed  that 
our  effective  forces  of  Cavalry  have  been 
increased,  that  the  number  of  guns  is 
about  sixty  times  greater  than  the  number 
effective  in  1837,  and  that  the  Infantry  of 
the  Line,  with  the  Army  Reserve,  is  rather 
more  than  three  times  as  numerous  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign. 

The  nature  of  the  narrative  I  was  then 
writing  did  not  permit  of  my  touching  on 
many  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  officers — changes  so  great  as  to  have 
completely  altered  their  character.  I  have 
little  or  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Army 
before  1855,  and  my  information  of  events 
previous  to  that  date  was,  when  I  wrote,  and 
is  now,  derived  from  a  friend,  a  retired 
General  Officer,  who  entered  the  Service 
when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne, 
commanded  his  battalion  in  the  Crimea, 
a  brigade  at  Aldershot,  and  was  later 
Quartermaster-General  to  the  Forces. 

In  1837,  only  two  essentials  were  re- 
quired from  a  candidate  for  a  commission 
in  the  Cavalry  or  Infantry  of  the  Line, 
one  being  social  position,  and  the  other  a 
moderate  income.  This  latter  qualifica- 
tion had  not  in  those  days  the  great 
importance  which  is  now  attached  to  it  for 
Mounted  branches  of  the  Service.  In 
Light  Cavalry,  which  the  sons  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  generally  chose,  a 
private  income  of  ^^300  per  annum  was 
sufficient,  though  many  young  men  had 
large  sums  at  their  disposal.  The  Heavy 
Cavahy  regiments,  in  which  the  sons  of 


some  opulent  merchants  sought  occupa^ 
tion,  spent  more  money ;  but  no  such  sums 
were  expended  by  the  average  young 
officer  then  as  are  now  yearly  squandered. 
Indeed,  with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country  the  same  remark  is  true  of  young 
men  in  civil  life. 

The  would-be  officer  of  sixty  years  ago 
was  not  troubled  by  Examiners.  It  was 
sufficient  that  his  social  position  should 
be  attested  by  a  recommendation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  some  gentleman  of 
acknowledged  position.  Even  as  late  as 
1852  the  entrance  examination,  as  con- 
ducted at  Sandhurst,  was  often  limited  to 
a  kindly  inquiry  for  the  health  of  the 
candidate's  papa,  if,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  our  most  distinguished  General, 
the  father  had  served  in  the  Army.  The 
usual  age  of  entrance  being  sixteen,  youths 
had  not  received,  much  education  prior 
to  joining  the  Army,  and  as  few  of  the 
Seniors  cared  ifor  anything  but  field  sports 
and  such -like  occupations,  youngsters  had 
little  or  no  encouragement  to  study  the 
duties  of  the  profession.  If  the  battalion 
to  which  the  officer  was  gazetted  was  in 
the  Colonies,  he  joined  the  Ddpdt  gener- 
ally about  six  months  after  appointment. 
For  battalions  in  India  there  was  a  general 
D^p6t  at  Chatham,  where  the  conditions  for 
forming  a  young  man's  character  were  even 
less  favourable  than  in  a  battalion.  The 
regiment  usually  remained  twenty  years  in 
India ;  most  of  the  senior  officers  at  the 
D6p6t  were  married,  and  thus  a  number 
of  thoughtless  lads,  brought  together 
without  much  restraint,  vied  with  their 
comrades  in  playing  practical  jokes 
with  civilians  and  their  door-knockers, 
which   would  now  cause  such  disturbers 
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of  the  Peace  to  be  brought  up  before  a 
magistrate. 

As  the  Army  in  1837  was  at  much  less 
than  half  its  present  establishment,  the 
small  number  of  commissions  available 
were  generally  obtained  by  a  higher  class 
socially  than  at  present.  Fusilier,  Rifle, 
and  Light  Infantry  battalions  did  not 
serve  in  the  Tropics,  and  through  them, 
therefore,  the  titled  aristocracy  entered  the 
Service.  In  a  Fusilier  battalion  early  in 
the  Reign  there  were  a  peer,  four  sons  of 
peers,  and  three  baronets,  and  ten  titled 
officers  in  another  regiment.  This  fact, 
and  the  want  of  means  of  locomotion, 
rendering  county  people  more  depend- 
ent on  their  neighbours  for  society,  in- 
duced the  custom  of  the  leading  families 
calling  on  the  officers*  mess  ;  and  as 
battalions  remained  for  years  at  one 
station,  there  was  far  closer  intimacy  than 
now  between  garrisons  and  residents. 

The  institution  of  the  mess  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  in  these  days. 
The  dinner  hour  was  at  6.30,  when  all  sat 
down  in  full  dress,  the  officer  on  duty 
wearing  a  sword.  Beer  was  the  ordinary 
beverage  consumed  during  dinner,  the 
custom  of  drinking  wine  every  night  being 
confined  to  the  officers  of  certain  rich 
Corps,  in  which,  however,  sherry  and  port 
were  the  only  wines  put  on  the  table, 
except  on  very  special  occasions.  In  some 
messes  what  was  termed  "  the  first  allow- 
ance "  was  drunk  free  of  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers twice  a  week,  half  a  bottle  being 
put  on  the  table  for  each  member  present. 
If  a  stranger  dined,  all  the  friends  of  the 
officer  who  had  invited  the  guest  asked 
him  to  take  wine  with  them.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  table  until  the 
president,  who  was  generally  the  senior 
officer  in  the  room,  rose  from  his  chair. 
There  were  no  billiard-rooms,  and  smoking, 
which  was  not  then  general,  was  forbidden 
in  either  mess-  or  ante-rooms.  Officers 
were  not  allowed  to  smoke  pipes  outside 
their  own  rooms,  a  prohibition  which 
was  in  force  twenty  years  later.  Many 
breakfasted  in  their  quarters,  and  there 
was  never  anything  more  than  cold  meat 
for  luncheon,  a  meal  not  partaken  of  by 
all  officers. 


The  rules  as  to  wearing  uniform  were 
stringent.  Except  on  hunting  days  no 
officers  were  allowed  to  wear  plain  clothes 
in  barracks  until  after  orderly-room  hours. 
The  General  of  the  North-Western  District, 
when  going  round  for  inspection,  generally 
travelled  in  uniform,  though  on  the  out- 
side of  a  coach.  In  the  earlv  ** forties" 
my  friend,  wearing  plain  clothes,  drove 
out  seven  miles  from  Chester  to  dine  at 
a  country  house,  and,  to  his  horror,  saw  a 
Cocked  hat  in  the  hall.  He  immediately 
approached  the  General  and  apologised, 
but  was,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the 
hostess,  ordered  back  to  **  dress  himself 
properly."  At  that  time  officers  going 
into  the  Grand  Stand  at  Chester  races  had 
to  appear  in  uniform. 

My  comrades  of  to-day,  berthed  on  board 
magnificent  steam-ships  of  6000  tons  and 
upwards,  can  have  but  little  conception  of 
the  inconvenience  endured  by  their  pre- 
decessors on  the  ocean  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Queen's  reign.  Movements  by  sea 
were  then  carried  out  by  sailing-vessels, 
the  measurements  of  which  were  reckoned 
not  as  now,  in  thousands,  but  by  hundreds 
of  tons.  Officers  had  to  provide  their 
own  messing,  and  to  furnish  their  cabins 
if  separate  accommodation  was  allotted, 
which  was  not  always  done.  The  dis- 
comfort was  prolonged,  as  a  voyage  to 
Canada  averaged  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  and  that  to  India  from  four  to  six 
months!  The  now  short  passage  of  eight 
hours  from  Kingstown  to  Birkenhead  took 
two  and  a  half  days  in  the  early  **  forties," 
and  no  arrangements  were  made  for  pro- 
visioning the  passengers. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  duties 
falling  to  officers  in  those  days  w^as  the 
guarding  of  convicts  out  to  and  on 
Norfolk  Island,  for  the  voyage  and  the 
nature  of  the  charge  intensified  all  the 
horrors  of  shorter  passages. 

Movements  of  troops  by  land  were  not, 
as  now,  arranged  with  consideration  for 
the  comfort  of  all  concerned.  In  England 
officers  were  usually  billeted,  but  in  Ireland 
the  residents  and  tradesmen  were  obliged 
to  find  accommodation,  and  the  allow- 
ance did  not  cover  the  amount  of  hotel 
bills,  even  when  such  were  available. 
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The  present  generation  of  oflScers  occa- 
sionally grumbles  about  work  and  leave, 
but  fifty  years  ago,  though  but  little  real 
work  was  done,  there  was  practically  still 
less  leave  of  absence.  There  were  then  no 
**  seconded"  officers,  and  General  Officers 
commanding  districts  could  give  a  few 
days'  leave  only,  all  power  being  con- 
centrated in  the  office  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Even  at  the  headquarters  of  battalions 
the  housing  accommodation  was  inferior, 
and  the  troops  were  often  lodged  in  county 
buildings,  which  had  to  be  vacated  at 
Assizes,  or  when  required  on  other 
occasions  by  the  county  authorities. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  we  may 
assume  that  the  Army,  as  regards  efficiency, 
stood  still  between  1837  and  the  date 
of  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  It  was  not 
until  1853  that  brigades  were  brought 
together  for  exercise.  In  that  year,  a 
temporary  camp  being  pitched  at  Chob- 
ham,  about  ten  miles  from  where  Alder- 
shot  now  stands,  it  was  occupied  for  about 
three  weeks  by  a  mixed  force  of  from  8000 
to  10,000  men,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
force  of  similar  strength  for  a  like  period. 
This  was  all  the  training,  under  Service 
conditions,  our  soldiers  possessed  when 
England  and  France  drifted  into  a  war 
with  Russia,  and  sent  troops  to  the  East 
without  any  defined  plan  of  action.  Three 
or  four  of  the  British  Generals  employed  had 
served  in  the  Peninsula;  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  lost  aiXtarm  at  Waterloo,  but 
we  had  none  of  the  Departmental  branches 
without  which  troops  can  neither  march, 
be  provisioned,  nor  cared  for  in  sickness. 
The  Regimental  officers  offered  their 
lives  freely  to  make  up  for  the  cruel 
neglect  of  the  Nation  and  its  Ministers, 
but  such  self-sacrifice,  though  it  enabled 
England's  sons  to  beat  their  foes  in  the 
field,  could  neither  feed  nor  clothe  an 
army,  and  six  months  after  we  invaded 
the  Crimea  the  25,000  men  landed  near 
Eupatoria  on  Sept.  14,  1854,  had  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist. 

Those  old  soldiers — for  they  averaged 
seven  years'  service — "  died  hard "  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Even  after  their 
bodily  strength    failed    from    starvation. 


exposure,  and  over\vork,  and  they  could 
apparently  scarcely  put  one  foot  before 
the  other,  the  defiant  shouts  of  a  Russian 
column  advancing  on  our  trenches  in  the 
darkjiess,  relieved  only  by  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  would  always  galvanise 
the  attenuated  frames  of  our  men  into 
temporary  vigorous  action ;  and  then, 
encouraged  by  the  cheer  of  any  officer 
whose  voice  they  recognised,  a  dozen  of 
these  hungry,  half-naked  Britons  would 
follow  their  leaders  headlong  into  the 
heaviest  columns  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  the  Russians  retired,  Nature  asserted 
her  claims,  and  our  men  lay  down 
exhausted,  in  many  cases  not  to  move 
again  until  they  are  summoned  to  the 
next  World,  for  the  bones  of  over  forty 
per  centum  of  that  indomitable  soldier}' 
rest  in  the  East. 

That  these  painful  results  were  attribut- 
able mainly  to  a  want  of  transport  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  subsequent  inquiry 
on  our  disasters  before  Sebastopol,  where 
25,000  men  were  rendered  non-effective 
in  four  or  five  months,  almost  entirely  due 
to  a  want  of  means  for  conveying  food  a 
distance  of  eight  miles — />.,  from  Bala- 
clava to  the  trenches  which  had  been 
thrown  up  before  the  beleaguered  city. 

At  this  time,  1855,  owing  to  the  exef- 
tions  of  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  the  land  on  which  Aldershot 
Camp  now  stands  was  purchased  ;  and  the 
public  interest  in  the  Army  being  main- 
tained by  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers 
employed  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny  of 
the  Sepoys  in  India,  enabled  some  pro- 
gress to  be  made  towards  attaining  greater 
military  efficiency.  It  was,  however,  not 
till  late  in  the  "  sixties  "  that  a  decided  and 
persistent  impulse  was  given  to  the  hitherto 
spasmodic  attempts  to  render  the  Army  a 
fighting  machine,  by  the  coming  to  the 
Horse  Guards  of  a  young  officer  who  has 
since  become  Commander-in-Chief. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  article, 
the  appointments  to  the  Staff  of  the 
Army  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne 
bore  out,  or,  perhaps,  originated  the  adage 
"  Once  at  Horse  Guards,  always  at  Horse 
Guards" — for  one  of  the  Staff  there  sat  in 
his  chair  for  over  forty  years,  his  assistant 
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helping  him  for  twenty-six  years,  till  in 
each  case  death  determined  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  such  extended,  tenures  of  office 
are  not  conducive  to  progress. 

These  gentlemen  were,  as  a  rule, 
remarkable  for  their  good  breeding  and 
courteous  manners ;  but  there  was  one 
who,  although  he  had  an  exceedingly  kind 
heart,  received  officers  who  came  to  ask  for 
his  aid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  On 
one  occasion  a  young  man  who  was  sent 
for  to  hear  something  which,  if  salutary, 
was  certainly  unpleasant,  happened  to  be 
playing  billiards  in  "  Clubland "  at  the 
moment,  and  going  over  straightway  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  carried  a  piece  of  chalk  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket.  Being  much  irri- 
tated by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
received,  on  going  out  of  the  Staff  Officer's 
door  he  chalked  up  on  it,  **  Cave  canem." 
Half  an  hour  later  the  high  official  opening 
his  door  perceived  the  notice,  and,  as  he 
had  seen  nobody  else  that  afternoon,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  identity 
of  the  writer.  To  his  credit  be  it  recorded 
that,  having  sent  for  the  young  man  again, 
he  pointed  out  gently  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  eventually  granted  him 
the  boon  for  which  he  had  previously 
asked  in  vain. 

Many  of  these  old  officers  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  I  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  readiness  of  an 
Adjutant-General's  pen  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I  joined  the  D6p6t  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  on  my  return  from  the  Crimea, 
where  I  had  been  serving  in  the  Naval 
Brigade.  I  had  been  for  three  years  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  drilling  sailors  at  the 
carbine  and  cutlass  exercises,  which  exer- 
cises were  so  similar  to  those  taught  in 
the  cavalry  forty  years  ago  as  to  give 
me  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  Drill - 
Sergeant,  on  the  second  day,  that  it  was 
useless  to  keep  me  any  longer  on  the 
barrack  square,  and  this  he  duly  reported 
to  the  Riding-Master,  who  was  the  officer 
in  command.  He  was  obliged  to  enjoin 
care  as  to  my  instruction  in  the  school, 
because,  from  having  been  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  the  Redan,  I  had  my  arm  in  a 
sling.     On  the  eleventh  day  after  joining 


I  wrote  direct  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
urging  that  I  had  not  joined  the  Army  to 
spend  my  time  in  a  quiet  country  town  ; 
and,  alleging  that  I  had  passed  all  my 
drills,  begged  I  might  be  allowed  to  join 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment  in  the 
Crimea.  This  letter  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Adjutant-General  to  the 
Forces  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
officer  commanding  the  D6p6t  is  directed 
to  point  out  to  this  officer  that  corre- 
spondence should  be  forwarded  through 
the  proper  channel.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  always  understood  it  takes  more 
than  eleven  days  to  make  a  perfect 
cavalry  officer,  which  time  it  appears  the 
applicant  has  been  at  the  D6p6t."  The 
letter,  however,  wound  up  by  saying  that 
as  the  young  officer  was  so  anxious  to 
return  to  the  Crimea,  he  should  be  sent 
out  at  the  first  opportunity ;  and  six  weeks 
later  this  occurred. 

The  standard  of  efficiency  forty  years 
ago  was  very  different  from  that  which  now 
obtains.  Our  regiment,  on  returning  from 
the  East,  was  considered  to  be  in  bad 
order.  It  was  probably  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  all  the  others,  since,  strange  as 
it  may  appear  to  civilians,  no  regiment  is 
as  good  in  a  Peace  point  of  view  on  its 
return  from  Service  as  when  it  sails  from 
England. 

The  General  of  the  District  was  ordered 
to  inspect  us  once  a  month,  which  did  not 
impress  us  much,  for  most  cavalry  sub- 
alterns in  those  days  had  a  greater  respect 
for  the  Captain  of  a  troop  than  they  had 
for  an  infantry  General ;  moreover,  the 
elderly  officer  who  was  detailed  to  inspect 
the  corps  which  I  have  in  my  mind  was 
neither  by  his  appearance,  bearing,  nor  his 
knowledge  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  the 
Service  likely  to  inspire  much  respect 
from  young  officers.  Following  the  usual 
practice,  he  tested  the  efficiency  of  the 
Corps  by  asking  the  price  of  the  men's 
razors,  braces,  button-sticks  and  burn- 
ishers, all  of  which  information  was  neatly 
annotated  for  us  on  a  card  by  the  Pay- 
Sergeant  of  a  troop,  and  in  the  case  of 
very  nervous  subalterns,  copied  on  to 
the  officer's  wristband.  On  one  of  these 
monthly  inspections,  the  General,   some- 
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what  unfairly  as  it  appeared  to  us,  varied 
his  questions  by  asking  one  of  the  lads 
what  the  men  had  for  dinner.  The  sub- 
altern had  been  going  round  at  the  dinner 
hour  for  some  months,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  to  see  what  the  food  was 
like,  and  he  felt  utterly  unable  to  satisfy 
the  General,  who  was  regarding  him 
sternlv  while  awaitin?  an  answer.  At  last, 
being  pressed,  he  stammered  out,  *'  What 
do  they  have  for  dinner.  Sir  ?  Beer,  I 
suppose ! "  And  although,  perhaps,  my 
friend  knew  a  little  less  than  some  of  us, 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  sample 
of  the  subalterns. 

In  our  next  station  we  suffered  consider- 
ably from  the  appreciation  which  the 
General  Officer,  who  was  quartered  in  our 
barrack,  showed  for  our  mess.  He  fre- 
quently invited  himself  to  dine,  and  as  we 
were  much  more  punctilious  about  remain- 
ing at  mess  in  those  days  while  a  guest 
was  present  than  we  are  now,  the  tax  on 
our  patience  imposed  by  this  General  was 
great,  especially  for  those  who,  like  myself 
at  that  time,  were  total  abstainers.  We 
usually  dined  at  seven,  and  as  the  General 
never  left  the  table  until  he  had  consumed 
the  best  part  of  his  second  bottle  of  claret, 
it  was  generally  eleven  o'clock  before  we 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  ante-room. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne  the  customs  had  changed,  and  in 
the  fifties  the  whole  consumption  of  wine 
was  debited  to  all  the  members  of  the 
mess  at  the  table.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  resented  this  so  much  as  the  dreary 
waste  of  time  in  being  compelled  to  sit 
for  four  hours  at  the  table.  Even  when 
we  reached  the  ante-room,  men  of  limited 
income  were  at  some  disadvantage,  for  a 
pipe  was  not  yet  allowed,  except  in  the 
officer's  own  quarter.  At  the  first  mess 
meeting  I  ever  attended  (in  1856)  the 
question  of  pipes  being  allowed  in  the 
ante-room  was  debated,  but  such  was  the 
Conservative  feeling  of  the  regiment  that 
onlv  two  members  voted  for  it. 

In  all  essential  points  the  discipline  of 
officers  is  better  now  than  it  was  formerly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  visits 
of  our  officers  to  Germany  have  increased 


the  outward  marks  of  respect  paid  by  all 
ranks  to  their  superiors  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  regiments  thirty  years  ago  there  was 
room  for  improvement  in  these  respects. 
As  aide-de-camp  to  a  General  Officer  who 
was  about  to  inspect  the  headquarters 
of  a  battalion  of  infantry,  I  witnessed 
the  following  scene  :  My  chief  met  the 
commanding  officer  emerging  from  a  part 
of  the  barracks,  in  civil  life  termed 
**  Lavator}',"  which  was  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  parade  on  which  the  men 
were  drawn  up  for  the  General's  inspection. 
The  worthy  Colonel  was  scarcely  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  a  General  Officer.  His 
jacket  was  unbuttoned,  he  had  a  large  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  his  feet  were  encased  in  a 
pair  of  carpet  slippers,  and  he  held  a 
substantial  umbrella  over  his  head  as  a 
protection  against  the  slight  rain  which 
was  then  falling. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  discipline  of  the 
Rank  and  File  is  not  what  it  was  formerly, 
but  the  only  change  I  notice  is  in  an 
upward  tendency. 

During  the  Fenian  troubles  in  Ireland 
in  1866-67,  an  impression  was  current  in 
Dublin  that  the  Fenians  had  gained  over 
many  converts  in  the  ranks  of  a  battalion 
quartered  in  the  city.  That  there  were 
some  privates  who  had  been  quite  willing 
to  drink  to  "  the  health  of  the  Pope  and 
confusion  to  England  "  is  possible,  but  I 
ver}'  much  doubt  if  the  movement  ever 
really  obtained  a  foothold  among  the 
soldier}'.  Even  if  it  had,  military  train- 
ing is  so  potent  as  to  cause  all  personal 
feelings  to  be  overborne  when  in  the 
balance  with  discipline.  In  ]\Iarch  1867  a 
company,  in  which  there  were  many  Irish- 
men, had  been  on  the  move  from  dark  the 
preceding  day  till  the  morning,  plodding 
wearily  on  behind  a  troop  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  in  a  steady  downpour  of  rain, 
in  order  to  surprise  a  party  of  Fenians 
reported  to  be  drilling  in  a  wild  district. 
About  3  a.m.  a  wag  in  the  company  asked 
one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  Fenian,  ''Well,  now, 
what  would  ye  do  if  you  met  your  friends 
the  Fanians— would  ye  fire  ?"  And  the  man 
wearily  replied,  **  Oich,  shure  I  'd  shoot 
mee  ain  mither  now  if  I  met  her !  " 
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If  we  consider  the  question  of  tactical 
instruction,  it  may  seem  strange  to  those 
officers  who  see  the  efforts  now  made  to 
obtain  sound  lessons  in  the  careful  study 
and  issuing  of  general  and  special  ideas 
for  military  exercises,  even  in  places  so 
far  removed  from  Aldershot  as  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
to  learn  that  until  recent  years  there  was  no 
such  preparation  at  our  tactical  centres. 
The  nearest  approach  to  anj-thing  of  the 
kind  forty  years  ago  that  I  ever  attended, 
was  the  representation,  as  nearly  as  could 
be  done,  of  celebrated  battles  of  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  I  saw  thus  repro- 
duced— Rossbach,  Kollin,  and  Leuthen, 
at  the  Curragh  in  1857;  but  this  great 
innovation  was  due  to  an  unusually  capable 
Staff  Officer,  and  I  served  under  three 
General  Officers  in  the  "  sixties"  who  used 
•to  personally  **  dress  "  the  line  of  markers 
at  the  point  of  Appui,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  years  later  that  coherent  schemes 
for  field-days  were  issued.  One  of  my 
chiefs,  taking  two-thirds  of  the  numbers 
available,  often  used  to  fight  a  subordinate 
General  with  the  remaining  one-third. 
When,  as  happened  occasionally,  the 
subordinate  was  apparently  about  to  win, 
the  senior  General  wrjuld  send  to  him 
orders  to  halt,  so  that  he  might  outflank 
the  smaller  force. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  military  efficiency 
alone  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  officers.  Without  pretending  that 
•their  inner  life  is  entirely  different  from 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  they  are  decidedly  more 
respectable.  An  officer,  when  ordered  to 
embark  for  the  Crimea,  was  so  hopelessly 
involved  in  debt  that  he  was  conveyed  on 
board  ship  in  a  large  vat,  to  avoid  being 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  his  creditors. 
He  lived  for  many  years  after  being 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  Crimea  on 
June  18,  1855.  Late  in  the  "sixties"  I 
knew  two  commanding  officers  who 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  which  was 
essential  in  their  case,  as,  at  the  time, 
they  were  in  a  county  gaol  for  debt.  One 
•was  released  by  a  general  "whip"  of 
the  officers  of  his  regiment. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 


that  the  officers  have  now  much  more 
influence  over  the  Rank  and  File  than  they 
had  when  I  entered  the  Service.  Except 
during  occasional  games  of  football  or 
cricket — and  these  opportunities  for  mixing 
with  the  men  did  not  occur  more  than 
half-a-dozen  times  in  a  year — the  private 
soldier  forty  years  ago  seldom  heard  an 
officer's  voice  except  when  giving  a  word 
of  command. 

Now  that  so  much  of  the  instruction 
of  the  private  soldier  is  carried  out  by 
the  squadron  and  company  officer,  the 
knowledge  they  obtain  of  the  characters 
of  the  men  under  their  command  is  much 
closer  and  more  satisfactory,  and  the  men 
have  much  better  opportunities  of  esti- 
mating the  military  efficiency  of  their 
leaders.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  we  should  strive  to  bring  our  officers 
into  still  closer  touch  with  the  men,  and 
what  Sir  William  Napier  wrote  fifty  years 
ago  is  worthy  of  being  noted — 

"The  officers  of  those  regiments,  the 
43rd,  52nd,  95th  Rifles  (the  nucleus  of 
the  celebrated  Light  Division  in  the 
Peninsula),  were  never  averse  to  or 
mortified  at  being  made  to  acquire, 
amidst  the  private  soldiers,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  as  officers  they  were  to 
exact  from,  and  superintend  with,  those 
privates.  Never  did  the  system  lead  to 
disrespect  or  undue  familiarity  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers;  on  the  contrary,  it  pro- 
duced the  natural  eflfect  of  knowledge 
combined  with  power — willing  and  entire 
obedience  from  the  soldiers,  while  the 
officers  were  proud  of  their  acquirements, 
knew  their  men,  and  were  known  to  them  ; 
knew  when  to  exact  and  when  to  relax, 
and  were  in  every  sense  commanders. 
This  knowledge  carried  them  through 
many  a  hard  struggle  when  ignorance 
would  have  gone  to  the  wall." 

In  recent  Expeditions  the  company 
officers  have  eagerly  carried  out  the  duty 
of  assisting,  by  timely  warning  and  advice, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  men's  health,  and 
this  care  in  itself  constitutes  a  much 
stronger  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
officer  and  the  private  than  could  have 
existed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Reign, 
when,  as  is  aptly  said  in  the  "  Soldier's 
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Pocket-Book,"  **  Many  privates  only  knew 
their  officers  as  men  who  awarded  them 
punishment.**  But  this  is  not  the  only 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  officers. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  the  total  number  of 
Communicants  at  Holy  Sacrament  in 
the  garrison  churches  at  Aldershot  was 
less  than  150.  In  the  last  ten  years  the 
numbers  have  risen  steadily  from  380  in 
1887  to  678  in  1897,  and  in  this  manner 
and  in  furthering  the  Temperance  move- 
ment the  Regimental  officers,  nobly 
assisted  by  the  Chaplains,  are  exercising 
an  incalculably  good  effect  on  those 
entrusted  to  their  care. 

As  regards  the  Rank  and  File,  while  their 
material  comforts  have  been  improved,  so 
has  the  outward  decency  of  their  conduct. 
One  of  my  friends  who  spent  between 
three  and  four  years  in  the  ranks  told 
me  that  the  bad  language  which  he 
heard  all  around  him  on  first  going  into  a 
barrack-room,  as  a  private,  had  ceased 
before  he  became  a  corporal.  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  the  language  remained 
the  same,  but  his  ears  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  it  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  words.  He  said  he  was  confident  the 
men  had  ceased  to  swear  in  his  presence, 
and,  although  he  had  never  asked  why  they 
refrained  from  the  practice,  yet  he  knew 
they  did  so  because  they  realised  that  he 
disliked  it. 

The  soldiers  are  much  more  amen- 
able to  public  opinion  now  than  they 
were  even  twenty  years  ago.     Some  ten 


years  since,  a  Draft  sent  away  from  a 
station  under  my  command  behaved  badly, 
but  not  nearly  so  badly  as  the  newspaper 
reports  represented.  No  official  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter,  but  the  men  felt 
so  keenly  the  discredit  that  the  conduct  of 
the  outgoing  Draft  had  brought  upon  their 
Corps  that  the  next  Draft  that  went  left 
the  station  in  perfect  order. 

I  have  said  that  soldiers  are  much  better- 
behaved  than  they  were  when  I  entered 
the  Service.  They  are  certainly  more 
intelligent,  with  the  increase  of  education, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  still  sufficiently 
drilled  into  automaton-like  procedure  and 
rigid  obedience  as  occasionally  to  produce 
a  comical  situation.  Four  years  ago, 
when  in  command  of  the  Aldershot 
Division,  I  was  riding  past  a  Regimental 
cook-house.  I  had  been  taking  consider- 
able interest  in  the  preparation  of  the 
men's  rations,  and,  seeing  a  soldier  coming 
out  of  a  cook-house  with  his  mess-tin  and 
what  appeared  to  be  very  thin  soup  a  few 
minutes  before  one  o'clock,  when  the 
dinner  bugle  had  only  just  sounded,  I 
ordered  the  man  to  halt,  and  another  man 
to  bring  me  a  spoon  from  the  cook-house. 
*'  Hand  me  up  that  tin,"  said  I,  and  the 
man  obeyed  and  stood  motionless  while 
I  tasted  the  liquid.  Getting  rid  of  it  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  I  said  :  **  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  nothing  but  dirty  water,"  when 
the  man  answered,  with  the  most  stolid 
gravity:  "Please,  Sir,  that's  what  it  is; 
I  am  washing  the  tin  out." 
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THE  "  British  Empire,"  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  term,  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  during  the  reign  of  her 
gracious  Majesty,  and,  indeed,  it  is  barely 
twenty  years  old.  When  her  Majesty 
acceded  to  the  throne,  sLxty  years  ago, 
she  became  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  its  **  dependencies."  At  that 
time  the  prevailing  conception  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother-country  was  much  the 
same  as  that  which  lost  us  the  United 
States.  For  long  after  the  Queen's  acces- 
sion it  was  usual  for  statesmen  of  both 
parties  to  snub  the  Colonies,  to  treat  them 
as  poor  relations  whom  it  might  be  con- 
venient at  any  moment  to  get  rid  of.  Sixty 
years  ago  even  Canada  was  disunited, 
was  practically  unexplored  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  had  only  a  restricted  Con- 
stitution. The  Cape  was  still  a  Crown 
Colony,  and  barely  extended  to  the  Orange 
River.  The  British  patches  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  were  of  no  account. 
Australia  was  still  popularly  known  as  the 
convict  settlement  of  Botany  Bay.  Although 
Western  Australia  had  been  founded  as  a 
colony  a  few  years  before,  Victoria  and 
Queensland  formed  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  while  South  Australia  had  only 
been  started  as  a  distinct  settlement.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  India  con- 
sisted of  more  or  less  independent  native 
States.  Even  if  we  include  the  present  areas 
of  settlement  in  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
total  extent  of  the  British  Empire  in  1837 
was  only  about  6J  million  square  miles ; 
whereas  if  we  include  only  what  was 
actually  settled,  it  was  not  much  over 
2i  million  square  miles.  The  total  trade 
of  India  and  the  Colonies  (imports  and 
exports)  was  barely  thirty-five  millions 
sterling,  and  their  combined  revenues 
about  the  same.     The  total  trade  of  the 


Mother  -  country    was     only    about    1 50 
millions  sterhng. 

Except  in  Asia,  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire  and  the  growth  of  the  Imperial 
idea  were  slow  until  about  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  inclusion,  by  conquest,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  independent  States  in  and 
around  India  went  on  steadily  from  the 
very  first  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
Space  does  not  admit  of  our  giving 
details  of  the  various  annexations  in  India. 
British  suzerainty  over  Kashmir  was 
recognised  in  1846.  Under  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  1848-56,  the  Punjab  and  Oudh 
were  included  in  British  territory,  and  the 
area  of  British  Burma  was  increased  by 
the  annexation  of  Pegu.  In  1876  Balu- 
chistan was  practically  included  in  the 
British  sphere,  and  ten  years  later  the  whole 
of  Burma  came  under  her  Majesty's  sway. 
In  1858  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  transferred  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and 
in  1876  the  Queen  assumed  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  During  these  sixty 
years  the  area  of  British  territory  in  India 
has  increased  from  about  600,000  square 
miles  to  965,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  from  158  millions  to  222  mil- 
lions. If  to  this  we  add  the  Feudator}' 
States,  which  are  under  British  suzerainty, 
the  total  area  now  under  her  Majesty's 
sway,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  1,560,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  close 
on  300  millions.  Elsewhere  in  Asia  the 
Empire  has  received  additions  during 
the  reign.  In  the  Straits  Settlements, 
in  1837,  the  British  occupation  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  points  on  the  coast.  Since 
then  the  colony  proper  has  expanded,  and 
many  of  the  native  Malay  States  have  been 
taken  under  British  protection,  so  that  the 
Queen's  sway  extends  over  a  large  portion 
of    the    Southern    Malay   Peninsula,   the 
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British  sphere  having  expanded  from  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  1837  ^^  40,000  in 
1897.  T'he  vastly  important  port  of  Aden 
was  taken  possession  of  two  years  after 
her  Majesty's  accession,  while  Hong-Kong 
was  ceded  to  Britain  in  184 1.  In  188 1 
the  first  of  the  great  modem  Chartered 
Companies,  that  of  British  North  Borneo, 
was  founded  ;  and  now  our  possessions  in 
that  island  cover  90,000  square  miles. 
Cyprus  is  regarded  as  geographically  in 
Asia,  but  as  it  is  in  the  Mediterranean,  its 
administrative  annexation,  in  1878,  may  be 
taken  as  some  compensation  for  the  cession 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  in  1863. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  during  her 
Majesty's  reign  our  responsibilities  in 
Asia  have  almost  trebled ;  but  in  that 
period  the  trade  of  India  alone  has  grown 
from  eighteen  millions  sterling  to  close  on 
150  millions  sterling,  while  her  revenue  has 
increased  from  eighteen  millions  to  eighty 
millions. 

In  America  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  expanded  apace.  In  1837  there  was 
no  "Dominion,"  only  detached  colonies 
in  the  East,  and  an  enormous  area  in  the 
West  and  North-\yest,  almost  entirely 
given  over  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trappers.  During  the  long  reign,  Mani- 
toba, British  Columbia,  the  North-West 
Territories  have  became  separate  provinces, 
and  all  united  under  one  separate  Govern- 
ment, with  a  total  area  of  3,300,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  five  millions. 
Agricultural  and  mining  industries  have 
spread  over  the  land,  while  the  trade  has 
grown  from  about  seven  millions  to  over 
forty  millions  sterling.  The  West  Indies 
have  remained  much  as  they  were  in 
1837.  British  Honduras  and  British 
Guiana  have  somewhat  expanded  their 
borders,  while  the  trade  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  has  grown  to  be  over  ten  times  what 
it  was  sixty  years  ago. 

Since  1837  Australia  has  expanded  from 
a  mere  convict  settlement  to  a  congeries 
of  colonies  which,  in  spite  of  occasional 
adversities,  are  among  the  most  progressive 
sections  of  the  Empire.  There  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  while  her  Majesty  is 
still  on  the  throne  these  colonies  will 
be  federated  into  a  great  Dominion,  not 


inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  Canada. 
Tasmania  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  con- 
vict colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  fairest  gems  of  the  Im- 
perial crown.  It  was  only  in  1840  that 
New  Zealand  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  native  chiefs.  Since  then  the 
white  population  has  increased  from  a  few 
hundred  to  over  700,000 ;  it  has  a  revenue 
of  over  four  millions  sterling,  and  carries 
on  a  trade  valued  at  fifteen  millions  a  year. 
During  these  sixty  years  the  Australasian 
Colonies  have  passed  through  the  turbulent 
period  of  gold  fever,  and  now  their  wool 
product  far  exceeds  in  value  all  the  gold 
they  ever  produced.  The  annexation,  in 
1887,  of  about  90,000  miles  in  New  Guinea 
must  not  be  overlooked  ;  nor  of  Fiji  (8000 
square  miles),  thirteen  years  earlier ;  not 
to  mention  a  few  other  gems  in  the 
Pacific.  In  Australasia  and  the  Pacific 
the  Queen  -  Empress  reigns  over  some 
3,200,000  square  miles,  with  a  white 
population  approaching  five  millions.  In 
1837  the  white  population  did  not  exceed 
150,000.  At  the  same  date  the  combined 
trade  of  these  colonies  probably  was  not 
worth  more  than  five  millions  sterling  ;  it 
is  now  valued  at  120  millions,  while  the 
combined  revenue  is  60  millions,  and  the 
Colonies  are  progressive  enough  to  boast 
a  debt  of  220  millions.  There  are  some 
15,000  miles  of  railways  open. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  Africa  that  we  find 
the  most  wonderful  expansion  of  the 
Empire  during  her  Majesty's  reign.  In 
1837  Cape  Colony  probably  did  not 
exceed  100,000  square  miles  in  area,  with  a 
population  of  154,000,  of  whom  consider- 
ably less  than  half  were  white;  and  that 
was  our  greatest  African  possession  at  the 
time.  What  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Boer  trekkers, 
and  there  were  no  Transvaal  and  no  Orange 
Free  State.  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and. 
the  Gold  Coast  Colonies  were  mere  patches 
of  little  account ;  probably,  1 20,000  square 
miles  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Continental  Africa  in  1837, 
doing  a  trade  which  might  be  valued  at 
;^3oo,ooo  annually.  Cape  Colony  could 
not  help  advancing,  but  until  some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was   slowly  and  reluctantly. 
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Natal  became  a  separate  colony  in  1856. 
It  was  only  in  1883,  when  there  were 
signs  that  Germany  thought  of  enter- 
ing the  field  as  a  colonial  power,  that 
England  began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  her 
position  in  Africa  ;  and  it  was  in  1884, 
when  Germany  made  her  first  grab  in 
Africa,  that  we  woke  up  to  the  vast 
importance  of  our  empire  beyond  the  seas, 
and  our  conception  of  the  true  character 
of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  received 
a  marvellous  expansion.  Since  that  date 
this  conception  has  grown  until  we  no 
longer  think  of  our  Colonies  as  "dependen- 
cies," but  treat  them  as  units  along  with 
the  ]M other-country  in  one  great  Imperial 
whole.  In  the  beginning  of  1884  the 
British  sphere  in  Africa  covered  only  some 
300,000  square  miles.  Since  then  the  Cape 
alone  has  expanded  to  about  that  area, 
with  a  population  of  two  millions,  of  whom 
some  400,000  are  whites.  Three  great 
Chartered  Africa  Companies  have  been 
created.  That  of  East  Africa  has  g^one  the 
way  of  the  old  East  India  Company ;  its 
territories  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  In  East  Africa  alone 
the  whole  extent  of  the  British  sphere  covers 
about  a  million  square  miles.  In  South 
Africa,  beyond  the  Cape  and  across  the 
Zambezi,  we  have  acquired  half-a-million 
square  miles,  while  the  territory  of  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  covers  an  equal 
area.  The  old  West  African  colonies 
have  expanded,  and  Lagos  has  been 
created.  Our  dominion  in  Africa  now  in- 
cludes some  2j^  million  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  forty  millions,  of 
whom  probably  a  million  are  whites,  doing 
an  annual  trade  of  forty  millions  sterling. 

Such  in  brief  has  been  the  expansion  of 
the  Empire  during  her  Majesty's  reign  :  it 
has  doubled  in  area  and  in  population. 
She  is  now  the  Sovereign  of  some  twelve 
million  square  miles,  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  globe ; 
and  a  population  of  400  millions^one 
fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  globe. 

The  area  of  the  Empire  is  now  three 
times  the  size  of  Europe ;  about  three 
million  square  miles  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  more  than  ten  times  the  size  of  the 


German  Empire  at  home  and  abroad  ;  nine- 
million  square  miles  more  than  the  whole 
of  the  French  dominions  ;  and  somewhat 
more  than  the  total  area  of  Africa.  The 
total  population  of  the  Empire  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Europe,  more  than 
double  that  of  Africa,  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  Russian  Empire  or  of  the 
whole  of  America,  and  about  five  times 
the  population  of  France  and  all  her 
possessions. 

The  combined  revenue  of  the  Colonies 
and  India  is  1 50  millions  sterling  and  of  the 
whole  Empire  250  millions.  The  total 
trade  of  India  and  the  Colonies  is  over 
400  millions,  and  of  the  Empire  1200 
millions;  while  the  shipping  that  enters 
and  clears  the  ports  of  the  Empire  amounts 
to  close  on  200  million  tons  annually. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  and 
note  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  may  be  able  to  realise 
the  force  of  the  saying  that  the  Queen 
reigns  over  a  realm  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  While  the  great  life-giver  is 
still  blazing  over  India,  he  is  high  in 
the  heavens  of  Aden  and  Cyprus  and 
Malta  and  our  South  and  East  African 
possessions,  while  his  early  beams  are 
rousing  tp  a  fresh  day's  work  the  people 
of  the  Mother  -  countrv  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  West  Africa,  the  tiny  islets  of 
the  Atlantic,  arid  Gibraltar.  As  he  rises 
in  the  heavens,  his  rays  begin  their  march 
across  her  Majesty's  great  American 
Dominion,  spreading  their  genial  influence 
southwards  to  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana,  and  still  further  south  to  the  remote 
Falklands.  One  after  another,  the  welcome 
light  bathes  in  glory  the  many  island 
groups  and  islet  gems  that  fringe  our 
Empire  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific. 
Anon  it  reaches  Fiji  and  New  Zealand, 
and  breaks  upon  the  coast  of  the  great 
Australian  Continent  and  New  Guinea. 
An  hour  or  two  later  its  beams  break 
across  the  horizon  on  North  Borneo,  the 
Malay  States,  Hong-Kong,  and  Burma ; 
and  ere  the  sun  has  completed  his  daily 
round,  he  may  even  have  a  smile  to  spare 
for  the  lonely  Reelings  and  Christmas 
Island,  and  their  far-away  neighbours^ 
St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam. 
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BALMORAL  CASTLE,   the  "High- 
land   home "    of    the    Queen,    is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  in  the 


up  these  mountain  heights,  its  ctystat 
waters  being  fed  by  almost  perpetual 
snow.     Its  course  is  at  first  narrow  and 


Aberdeenshire  Highlands,     These   High-      confined,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
lands,  spurs  of  the  great  Grampian  range,      hiils  by  which  it  is  hemmed  in  ;  but  as  the 


embrace  three  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Great  Britain — Ben  Muich  Dhiii,  Braeriach, 
and  Caimtoul — in  whose  solitudes  the 
coimties  of  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Perth 
meet.  The  river  Dee  has  its  sources  far 
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gradually  lessen  in  altitude  till  they 
are  lost  in  the  coast-line  at  Aberdeen,  the 
basin  of  the  Dee  broadens  out  into  a  rich 
and  fertile  and  at  many  places  beautiful 
valley.     The  chief  scenic  features  of  the 
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river  lie  between  ISallater,  the  terminus  of 
the  Deeside  Railway  from  Aberdeen,  and 
Braemar,  a  well-knou-n  Highland  sana- 
torium, enjoying  a  location  more  than 
one  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Bal- 
moral is  precisely  half-way  between  the 
two,  the  fiftieth  milestone  from  Aberdeen 
being  directly  opposite  the  Castle. 

The  Castle  occupies  a  charming  site  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Dee,  adjacent  to  a 
magnificent  sweep  of  the  river.  A  long 
stretch  of  the  river  valley  extends  on  each 


early  autumn.  And  away  to  the  south- 
west looms  up  Lochnagar,  whose  sharp 
peaks,  sheer  precipices,  and  rugged  corries 
make  it  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
mountains  in  this  "  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  flood."  Her  Majesty  herself  well 
described  the  lovely  situation  of  Balmoral 
in  certain  "  first  impressions"  recorded  in 
her  Diar)',  now  reproduced  in  "Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands "  :  "  We  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wooded  hill  opposite  our  windows,  where 


side,  tcri^inating  westwards  in  the  pine 
forest  of  Ballochbuie,  and  gently  shading 
away  to  the  east  in  the  clumps  of  silvery 
birches  that  line  the  river-bank  at  Aher- 
gcldie.  Low  wooded  hiils  in  the  immediate 
foreground  give  a  touch  of  softness  to  a 
landscape  the  predominant  features  of 
which  are  in  complete  consonance  with 
the  poetic  description  of  Caledonia  as 
"stem  and  wild."  Masses  of  bare  hills 
rise  to  the  north,  looking  ordinarily  dark 
and  brown  under  the  dull  grey  clouds  that 
are  common  in  this  region,  yet  resplendent 
in  purple  colours  when  their  heather-clad 
slopes  reflect  the  sunlight  of  summer  or 


there  is  a  cairn,  and  up  which  there  is  a 
pretty  winding  path.  The  view  from  here, 
looking  down  upon  llic  house,  is  charming. 
To  the  left  you  look  towards  the  beautiful 
hills  surrounding  Lochnagar,  and  to  the 
right  towards  Ballater,  to  the  glen  (or 
valley)  along  which  the  Dee  winds,  with 
beautiful  wooded  hills,  which  reminded  us 
very  much  of  the  Thiiringenvald.  It  was 
so  calm,  and  so  solitary,  it  did  one  good  as 
one  gazed  around  ;  and  the  pure  mountain 
air  was  most  refreshing.  All  seemed  to 
breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to  make 
one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils." 
"Our     dear    Balmoral"    is    a    phrase 
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frequently  employed  by  the  Queen  in  her 
Journal,  and  her  Majesty's  attachment  to 
the  place  thus  affectionately  described  is 
unbounded.  Much  of  this  affection  may 
be  attributed  to  the  natural  attractions  of 
Balmoral,  its  bracing  climate,  and  the 
perfect  seclusion  enjoyed  by  the  royal 
family  when  in  residence  here  ;  but  doubt- 
less, as  the  years  have  rolled  on,  Balmoral 
has  also  come  to  be  cherished  by  its  royal 
owner  for  its  associations  and  memories. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  are  the 
memories  of  her  beloved  Consort.  They 
are  strikingly  demonstrated  in  a  passage 
in  the  "  Leaves,"  titled  "  Love  for  Bal- 
moral " :  **  Every  year  my  heart  becomes 
more  fixed  in  this  dear  Paradise,  and  so 
much  more  so  now  [1856]  that  all  has 
become  my  dear  Albert's  awn  creation, 
own  work,  own  building,  own  laying  out, 
as  at  Osborne ;  and  his  great  taste,  and 
the  impress  of  his  dear  hand,  have  been 
stamped  everywhere."  Other  family  recol- 
lections must  crowd  in  upon  her  Majesty 
whenever  she  returns  to  her  favourite  Dee- 
side.  It  was  at  Balmoral  that  the  Princess 
Royal  became  engaged  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  (afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Frederick),  a  pretty  little  idyllic 
story  being  told  of  how  the  Prince  de- 
clared his  feelings  by  presenting  the 
Princess  with  a  sprig  of  white  heather, 
a  symbol  of  good  luck ;  and  in  a 
lonely  glen  beyond  one  of  the  Queen's 
**  shiels "  or  shooting  -  lodges  at  the 
foot  of  Lochnagar,  the  spot  is  still 
shown  where  Princess  Louise  plighted  her 
troth  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Balmoral 
was  the  scene  of  the  "  home-comings  " — 
appropriately  celebrated,  it  need  hardly  be 
said— of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Albany  after  their  respective  marriages. 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg's  daughter, 
Princess  Ena,  was  born  at  Balmoral  Castle 
on  Oct.  24,  1887 — the  first  royal  child 
born  in  Scotland  since  1 600 ;  and  four 
years  later  another  Battenberg  baby  was 
bom  in  the  castle — a  boy  Prince,  who 
received  the  good  Scotch  name  of  Donald. 
Sadder  recollections  there  are  about 
Balmoral — recollections  that  may  be  said 
to  be  now  permanently  recorded  on  the 


estate  itself.  One  of  the  heights  above 
the  Castle  is  crowned — and  crowned  con- 
spicuously—  by  the  Albert  Memorial,  a 
large  pyramid  of  granite.  It  bears  aa 
inscription  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
which,  when  the  memorial  was  erected, 
evoked  some  hostile  criticism  in  sundr^^ 
ecclesiastical  quarters — 

He  being  made  p>erfect  in  a  short  time,  fulfilled 

a  long  time : 
For  his  soul  pleased  the  Lord. 
Therefore  hastened  He  to  take  him 
Away  from  among  the  wicked. 

A  handsome  cross  in  the  grounds  west  of 
the  Castle  commemorates  Princess  Alice. 
There  is  a  Duke  of  Albany  "  Memorial 
Chair "  elsewhere  in  the  grounds ;  and 
only  last  year  a  monolith  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  Scottish  cross,  in  memory  of  the 
ill-fated  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  was 
placed  in  a  lovely  spot  in  the  Ballochbuie 
forest.  Below  the  inscription  indicating 
that  the  memorial  was  erected  by  the 
Queen  "to  the  dear  memory  of  her  beloved 
and  lamented  son-in-law  "are  the  following 
lines,  understood  to  have  been  written  for 
the  purpose  by  one  high  in  Court  circles — 

Brief  life !   in  sport  and  war  so  keen. 
Mourned  by  these  MTnds  in  heath  and  fir. 
As  where  the  falling  breakers  stir 
The  palms  that  crown  thy  closing  scene. 

The  remote  situation  of  Balmoral  has 
largely  shut  it  out  from  participation  in 
the  public  life  of  the  nation  and  the  great 
events  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Queen's 
long  reign,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  it  was 
while  in  residence  at  the  Castle  that  her 
Majesty  received  the  news  of  such  im- 
portant events  as  the  deaths  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  the  Prince  Imperial, 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  victory  of 
Tel-el-Kebir.  The  Castle  has  been  visited 
by  one  or  two  royal  potentates,  among 
them  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  by  many  minor  nota- 
bilities, but  the  most  important  State 
visit  was  that  of  the  Czar  and  the  Czarina 
of  Russia  last  autumn. 

The  Queen  first  visited  Balmoral  in 
September  1 848,  sailing  to  Aberdeen  and 
driving  thence  to  Balmoral  on  the  day 
after  her  arrival.  In  marked  contrast  to 
that  tedious  mode  of  travelling,  the  journey 
is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years  past. 


made  continuously  by  rail  from  Windsor 
to  Ballater.  A  projected  extension  of  the 
laihvay  line  further  up  the  Deeside  Valley 
was  abandoned,  in  deference,  it  is  under- 
stood, to  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty.  The 
Queen  desiring  a  residence  in  Scotland, 
Balmoral  was  si'lccted  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  (the  Earl  who  subsequently  be- 
came Premier),  and  it  was  also  highly 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Clark,  then 
her  Majesty's  physician.  It  was  at  first 
taken  on  lease;  but  in  1852  the  Prince 
Consort  bought  the  estate  for   j^3 1,500: 
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Mr.  William  Smith,  Aberdeen,  being  the 
architect,  though  the  design  owes  much 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
who  also  directed  the  laying- out  and 
planting  of  the  surrounding  grounds. 
Built  of  grey  granite,  and  in  consequence 
a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape  for 
miles  around,  the  Castle  is  of  the 
Scotch  baronial  style  of  architecture. 
It  consists  of  two  blocks,  connected  by 
wings,  and  has  a  massive  square  tower 
100  ft.  high,  terminating  in  three  orna- 
mental turrets  and  a  flag-tower.     Granite 
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and  in  1878  her  Majesty  purchased 
fiallochbuie  Forest — a  large  and  valuable 
pine  wood  adjoining  Balmoral.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  forest  was  originally 
given  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  Farquhar- 
sons  of  Invcrcauld  in  exchange  for  a  tartan 
plaid,  and  the  tradition  is  commemoralcil 
on  a  stone  denoting  the  Queen's  cntri- 
into  possession,  which  is  inscribed,  "The 
bonniest  plaid  in  Scotland."  The  Queen's 
property  on  Deeside  now  comprises  over 
40,000  acres,  and  cslends  along  the  Dec 
for  half-a-doicn  miles ;  it  al>i  incluJi's 
a  portion  of  Lochnngar.  The  present 
Castle  at  Balmoral  nas  built  in   185J-55. 


docs  not  readily  lend  itself  to  ornament- 
ation ;  massivcness  and  "  solidity  "  are  its 
merits— conspicuous  at  Balmoral  if  any- 
where. Hut  for  these  tharacterislics  the 
Castle  might  almost  he  di-signatc^d  a  plain 
building.  The  wrst  front.  Iiowrvcr,  >h 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  ins<-rlion  of 
white  marble  pancN;  ihrsr  bear  l.;M-r.-llrf» 
representing  St.  Andrew  fth.-  i.iilroii  wiint 
of  .'Scotland,.  St.  C.-orge  and  th<'  nriKi'". 
and  St.  Hubert  and  the  D.-er.  The  r..yi.l 
arms,  too,  arc  sculptured  in  ImkI.  relief 
above  the  main  entrance,  and  along  Ihr 
principal  front-that  to  the  wmlh  «rM 
s"veral  shi.;lds  with  carvd  ilJ^.gl.la. 
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The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Castle  is  reproduced  in  the 
interior,  the  internal  arrangements  and 
decorations  being  of  a  kind  more  befitting 
an  ordinary  Highland  mansion  than  a  royal 
residence.  The  stags'  heads  that  line  the 
entrance  hall  and  corridor  testify  that  the 
Castle  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  deer- 
stalking country  ;  and  most  of  them  have 
a  history,  being  associated  with  the  sport 
of  some  scion  of  royalty  or  royal  or 
noble  guest.  •  A  life-size  bronze  .  figure  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  occupies  a  recess  in 
the  entrance-hall,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
recess  arc  cases  containing  the  old  colours 
of  the  79th  Highlanders.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing corridor — which  runs  through  the 
building  from  south  to  north — is  a  marble 
statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  life-size, 
executed  by  Mr.  Theed,  a  replica  of  which, 
in  bronze,  is  to  be  found  in  the  grounds 
outside,  near  a  similar  statue  of  the  Queen. 
There  is  an  excellent  bust  of  her  Majesty 
in  the  entrance-hall,  and  busts  of  deceased 
members  or  connections  of  the  royal 
family — among  them  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  the  Emperor 
Frederick — adorn  the  corridor  and  stair- 
case.- The  various  rooms  of  the  Castle 
are  upholstered  and  decorated  in  an  un- 
pretentious manner,  pleasin^y  reflecting 
the  simple  and  unaffected  tastes  of  the 
royal  family.  The  dining-room,  drawing- 
room,  and  library  must,  indeed,  be  con- 
scientiously described  as  comparatively 
ordinary  rooms,  the  only  note  of  distinction 
being  the  prevalence  of  tartan  furnishings — 
the  windows  are  draped  with  Victoria* 
tartan  an4  the  carpets  are  of  royal  Stuart 
tartan.  •  The '  ball-room  is  the  only  part 
of  -the  Castle — internally,  at  least — that 
denotes  a  royal  palace.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  room,  lighted  by  magnificent 
candelabra,;  and  decorated  with  stags*  heads 
and  groups  of  swords,  targets,  and  plaids. 


Her  Majesty's  private  rooms  are  on  the  first 
floor  above  the  drawing-room,  and  overlook 
the  gardens  to  the  west  of  the  Castle. 

The  Queen  ordinarily  visits  Balmoral 
twice  a  year — for  a  few  weeks  in  May  and 
June,  and  for  a  longer  .stay  in  autumn, 
generally  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
the  middle  of  November;  the  first  visit 
embraces  her  own  birthday.  May  24,  and  the 
second  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
Aug.  26.  Her  Majesty's  life  at  Balmoral 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  routine 
observed  at  the  other  royal  residences ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  there,  it  is 
essentially  that  of  a  quiet  and  retired  lady, 
and  is  perfectly  unostentatious.  The  early 
morning  is  devoted  here,  as  at  Windsor 
and  Osborne,  to  the  disposal  of  mails  and 
despatches  relating  to  affairs  of  State  and 
public  business.  Her  Majesty  drives 
out  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon ; 
and  dinner  is  served  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  perhaps  the  only  distinctively 
Scotch  feature  of  life  at  Balmoral  being 
that  the  musid  at  dinner  (and  at  ordinary 
meals,  too)  is  that  of  the  bagpipes.  The 
extensive  estate  now  owned  by  the  Queen 
is  laid  out  with  excellent  carriage  roads, 
but  her  Majesty  is  not  infrequently  to  be 
seen  driving  on  the  public  roads  of  the 
district,  and  occasionally  she  drives  to 
Mar  Lodge,  a  few  miles  west  of  Braemar, 
the  autumn  residence  of  her  grand- 
daughter, the  Duchess  of  Fife.  Advancing 
years  have  necessarily  curtailed  the  visits 
to  neighbours,  cotters,  and  dependents 
that  were  wont  to  be  made,  and  that 
endeared  her  Majesty  to  all  the  residents 
in  and  about  Balmoral.  But  the  esteem 
and  affection  entertained  for  the  Queen  all 
up  and  down  Deeside  have  in  no  way  been 
lessened,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  personal 
veneration  for  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  stronger  and  warmer  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balmoral. 


"t)ec  /BSafestB  to«Ba^.'* 
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By   EDMUND    GOSSE. 


AT  the  moment  when  Queen  Victoria 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  English 
literature  was  in  a  condition  of  compara- 
tive stagnation.  Forty  years  had  passed 
since  the  protest  of  poetry  against  con- 
vention, and  the  romantic  revolution  was 
complete  in  verse  and  prose.  The  new 
spirit  had  penetrated  every  corner  of 
literary  production,  and  the  various  strains 
introduced  from  Germany,  from  Celtic 
sources,  from  the  resuscitated  study  of 
natural  landscape,  from  the  habit  of  con- 
templating radical  changes  in  political, 
religious,  and  social  ideas,  had  settled 
down  into  accepted  intellectual  formulas, 
which  themselves  were  in  danger  of 
becoming  humdrum  and  conventional. 
Deprived  of  the  studied  grace  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  in  England 
threatened  to  take  new  forms  of  empti- 
ness, which  should  not  be  even  elegant  or 
harmonious.  The  great  poets  of  the 
revolt  were  all  dead  except  Words- 
worth, who  was  silent  in  retirement; 
in  the  second  rank,  Rogers,  Southey, 
Campbell,  and  Moore  survived,  but  old 
and  all  unready  to  sing.  As  the  bold  Bon 
Gaultier  put  it,  there  seemed  "none  of 
British  song  might  dare  a  deed  of  dening- 
do"  In  the  general  hush  the  voice  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  still  in  full  cry,  sounded  most 
like  that  of  a  veritable  poet. 

In  prose,  matters  were  almost  worse, 
because  here  it  was  not  so  much  ex- 
haustion as  positive  bad  taste  which  made 
itself  felt.  At  no  period  in  our  history 
had  less  attention  been  paid  to  style  than 
during  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The 
revolt  against  formality  which  had  been 
so  beneficial  to  our  verse  had  acted  disas- 
trously upon  our  prose  ;  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  left  romantic  writing  in 


absolute  decay.  Criticism,  sunken  to  a 
pedantic  and  conventional  level  of  com- 
monplace, was  slipping  from  the  authority 
of  Jeffrey.  History  was  more  healthily 
active  in  the  hands  of  Hallam,  Milman, 
and  Napier.  Lockhart  was  in  the  act  of 
producing  that  masterpiece  of  biography, 
his  "Life  of  Scott."  But  the  finest 
prose  being  written  at  the  time  of  her 
Majesty's  accession  was  anonymously  con- 
tributed to  two  Scotch  magazines  by 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  or  polished  in  the 
retirement  of  a  garden  in  Fiesole  by 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  For  all  the 
general  reader  could  perceive  in  1837, 
prose  composition  in  England  was  at  a 
singularly  low  ebb. 

Five  years,  it  may  roughly  be  said, 
passed  before  the  signals  of  a  revival 
of  taste  could  be  perceived.  It  showed 
itself  first  of  all  in  poetry,  where  a  body  of 
writing  which  had  been  kept  back  by 
the  persistent  neglect  of  its  immediate 
inspirers,  Shelley  and  Keats,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  growing  fame  of  those  authors 
to  insist  on  a  recognition  of  itself.  Hence, 
although  Tennyson  had  been  a  published 
author  since  1826,  the  real  date  of  his 
efflorescence  as  a  great,  indisputable 
power  in  poetry  is  1842.  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  whose  first  volume  appeared  in 
1825,  does  not  make  her  definite  mark 
until  1844  ;  while  Robert  Browning, 
whose  "Pauline"  is  of  1833,  and  his 
"Strafford"  of  our  royal  year  1837, 
begins  to  find  readers  and  a  discreet 
recognition  in  1846,  at  the  close  of  the 
series  of  his  "Bells  and  Pomegranates." 
These  three  poets,  then,  formed  a  group 
which  it  is  convenient  to  consider  together. 
Greatly  dissimilar  in  detail,  they  possessed 
distinctive  qualities  in  common;  we  may 
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regard  them  as  we  do  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  or  Bjron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats.  The  vogue,  however,  of  this 
cluster  of  poets  was  destined  to  develop 
more  sloivly,  perhaps,  but  much  more 
steadily,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  that 
of  any  previous  trio.  After  fifty  j'ears  of 
production  and  increasing  popularity,  two 
of  them  were  still  amongst  us,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  almost  unparalleled 
celebrity.  The  poetry  of  later  Victorian 
generations  had  the  disadvantage  of  being 
always  embroidered  against  the  glowing 
and  vital  designs  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing, who  held  the  field,  as  developing 
forces,  until  the  Queen  had  been  on  the 
throne  for  more  than  a  half  a  centurj-. 

The  one  prose-writer  «ho  in  j-ears  was 
the  exact  contemporary  of  these  poets,  but 
who  was  enjoying  a  universal  popularity 
while  they  were 
still  obscure, 
the    greatest 
novelist  since 
Scott,  the    first 
great  humourist 
since    Gold- 
smith,    the 
earliest   and    in 
some  ways  still 

the  most  typical  Tm.i.*?  Caixlth. 

of  Victorian 

writers,  was  Charles  Dickens.  English 
fiction  had  been  straving  farther  and 
farther  from  the  peculiarly  national  type 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  Smollett — the  study, 
that  is,  of  "  humours,"  oddities,  ex- 
travagant peculiarities  of  incident  and 
character — when  the  publication  of  the 
"Pickwick  Papers"  at  once  revealed  a 
new  writer  of  colossal  genius,  and  re- 
suscitated that  obsolete  order  of  writing. 
Here  was  evident  not  merely  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  invention  and  bustle  of 
'  movement,  but  a  spirit  of  such  boundless 
merriment  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before.  From  the  book  -  publication  of 
"Pickwick"  in  1838  until  his  death  in 
1 870,  Dickens  enjoyed  a  popularity  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  living  author.  During 
the  first  ten  ycarsof  the  Victorian  era  he  was 
so  prominent  aspracticallytoovershadow  all 
impetitors.      When  we  lookback  hastily, 


we  see  nothing  but  his  prolific  puppet- 
show,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  peals  of 
laughter  of  his  audience.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who,  in  the  very  blaze  of  his 
early  genius,  saw  reason  to  fear  that  his 
mannerisms  and  his  exaggeration  would 
grow  upon  him;  but  until  1847  Dickens 
had  no  serious  rival,  for  Bulwer,  sunken 
between  his  first  brilliancy  and  his 
final  solidity,  was  producing  nothing  but 
frothy  "  Zanonis  "  and  dreary  "  Lucretias." 
Marryat  and  Lever  came  nearest  to 
Dickens  among  the  masculine  novelists 
of  this  period.  Gay  caricature,  sudden 
bursts  of  sentiment,  lively  description 
broken  up  by  still  livelier  anecdote,  with 
a  great  nonchalance  as  to  the  evolution  of 
a  story  and  the  propriety  of  its  ornament — 
these  were  the  qualities  which  characterised 
the  novelists  of  the  Early  Victorian  age. 

Carlyle  was 
engaged  in 
authorship  from 
at  least  1825  to 
1 877,  but  the 
central  and  most 
characteristic 
part  of  his  in- 
fluence  and 
labour  was  Early 
cmnLEi  DioKEvs.  Victorian. 

"The  French 
Revolution"  appeared  in  1837,  and  by 
the  time  that  "Past  and  Future"  was 
published,  in  184J,  Cariyle  had  revealed 
to  the  world  the  force  that  was  in  him 
and  the  general  nature  of  his  message 
to  mankind.  His  bleak  and  rustic  spirit, 
moaning,  shrieking,  roaring,  like  a  wild 
wind  in  some  inhospitable  woodland,  had 
caught  the  ear  of  the  age,  and  sang  to  it 
a  fierce  song  which  it  found  singularly 
attractive.  Having  opened  with  a  clear 
and  simple  use  of  English,  very  much  like 
that  of  Jeffrey,  Carlyle  had  proceeded 
deliberately  to  create  and  to  adopt  an 
eccentric  language  of  his  own,  founded  on 
a  careful  selection  of  Greek  and  German 
constructions.  As  essayist,  lecturer,  critic, 
and  strippcr-ofi"  of  social  raiment,  Carlyle 
first  secured  public  attention,  and  then  re- 
vealed himself  as  the  most  clairvo3'ant  his- 
torianEngland  had  possessed  sinceGibbon. 
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Bom  after  Carlyle,  and  dying  some 
twenty  years  before  him,  Macaulay  pressed 
into  a  short  life,  feverishly  filled  with 
various  activity,  no  less  work  than  the 
Sage  of  Chelsea  achieved  in  his  length  of 


Though  never  profound  or  suggestive,  he 
is,  whether  as  essayist  or  historian,  so 
copious,  brilliant,  and  everlastingly  inter- 
esting, so  admirably  pictorial  and  vivid,  so 
organic  and  intelligent,  that  readers  are 


Lord  Tii»v>os. 


FIVE  POETS  o 


days.  But  IMacaulay  is  without  the  ele- 
ment of  mystery ;  he  lacks  vision  of  unseen 
things ;  he  instructs  and  entertains,  but 
has  no  message  to  the  heart.  Yet  it  is 
a  narrow  judgment  which  sweeps  away 
Macauiay.  He  has  been,  and  probably 
will  long  continue  to  be,  a  most  valuable 
factor    in    the    cultivation    of    the    race. 


still  captivated  in  their  thousands,  and 
much  to  their  personal  advantage.  While 
the  majority  of  young  writers  were  being 
influenced  against  their  will  by  the  domin- 
ation of  these  two  mannered  styles  of 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  the  Sermons  of 
Newman,  and  his  contributions  to  agi- 
tating religious   controversy,    were   of  no 
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little  service  in  preserving  the  tradition 
of  sound,  unemphatic  English,  delicate, 
moderate,  and  flesible. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  her 
Majesty's  reign  an  extraordinary  revival  of 
prose  literature 
took  place.  In- 
stead of  three  or 
four  command- 
ing voices,  in  the 
presence  of 
which  little  else 
could  be  heard, 
a  chorus  of  ad- 
mirable writers 
LoHB  si«*«L.T.  broke  forth. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  early  ac- 
tivify  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who,  alone  among 
the  great  names  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  still   remains  with   us  to-day.    In 

1847,  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Jane  Eyre"; 
in  1848,  "Mary  Barton"  ;  in  1849,  "The 
Caxtons";  and  in  1850  "Alton  Locke" 
revivified  the  field  in  English  fiction  in 
every  direction,  and  prepared  it  for  its 
subsequent  variety  in  experiment.  In 
1847  "1^  ''^T  eloquence  of  Froude  was 
first  vocal  in  "  The  Nemesis  of  Faith." 
In  1846,  Grote,  after  delaying  long,  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  new  school  of 
scientific  history.  All  these,  and  many 
other  signs  of  the  times,  translated  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  fierce  political 
upheaviiigs,  were  the  symptoms  of  an 
impatience  with  that  spirit  of  compromise 
and  convention  which  had  been  settling 
down  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  epoch  of 

1848,  in  a  milder  and  less  revolutionary 
form,  repeated 

the  intellectual 

phenomena  of 

1795.      But     as 

the     volcanic 

force    was 

smaller,    so  was 

the   crust  to  be 

broken   up    less 

heavy   and    less 

concrete.      The  ""''    '"'*' 

result  was  not  a  crisis  in  literature  such 

as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  inaugurated, 

but    merely    a    general   brightening    and 

enlivening.     Now,  too,  the  influence  of 


the  three  chief  poets  of  the  age,  highly 
romantic,  spiritual,  and  artistic,  began  to 
be  acutely  felt,  and  reverberated,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  style  of  the  prose  writers. 
Tennyson's  verse  had  made  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Ruskin  possible,  and  the  wild 
apologues  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  prepared 
readers  to  endure. the  adventures  of  jane 
Eyre. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  activity  and 
expansion  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  those  works 
of  his  in  verse,  which,  lightly  esteemed  by 
his  own  generation,  have  come  to  seem  to 
younger  readers,  in  their  pure  and  strenu- 
ous passion,  not  the  greatest,  but  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  rendering  in  poetry 
of  what  has  been  best  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Victorian   Age.     Robert    Browning,    now 
married  to  Elizabeth  Barrett,  was  settled 
in  Italy,  and  husband  and  wife  alike  were 
subjected     to 
European  rather 
than  insular  in- 
fluences.      At 
home.  Chartism, 
the     Oxford 
Movement,     the 
increased  zeal 
for  education, 
and   a    hundred  w  m  t 

other  sources  of 

animation  encouraged  the  production  of 
rich  and  abundant  literature.  To  this 
period  of  exuberance  a  violent  check  was 
brought  by  certain  public  events,  of  which 
the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Alutiny 
need  alone  be  mentioned.  But  though 
the  output  of  works  was  momentarily 
suspended,  the  tendency  of  literature  was 
not  diverted  ;  it  proceeded,  with  but  slowly 
lessening  enthusiasm  and  abundance,  till 
the  deaths  of  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Mrs. 
Browning,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Clough,  and 
Keble  prepared  the  world  in  the  early 
sixties  for  a  fresh  generation  of  innovators. 

The  place  of  the  great  novelists  who 
now  passed  away  was  promptly  taken  by 
Anthony  Trollope,  whose  studies  of  middle- 
class  observation  opened  with  "  The 
Warden"  of  1855 ;  and  by  George  Eliot, 
whose  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  began  to 
appear  in  1857.   There  has  been  a  striking 
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reaction  against  these  two  favourites  of  the 
public,  and  their  fame  is  at  this  moment 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  their  immediate 
predecessors.    Each,  nevertheless,  excelled 
in  the  portraiture  of  everyday  existence, 
humorously,     delicately ;     while     George 
Eliot  added  to  this  gift  of  realism  an  un- 
questionable power  over  the  human  lieart ; 
her  pathos  often   culminates  in  genuine 
tragedy.    But  she  lacked  invention,  and 
her  affectation  of  omniscience  having  first 
overawed  her  public,  ended  by  exasper- 
ating and  alienating  it.    Yet  the  hour  of 
revival  is  sure 
to  strike  for 
George    Eliot, 
and  in  her  wake 
we  may  expect 
to  see  reappear- 
ing   another 
neglected 
novelist  of  the 
sillies —  the 

virile    and    in-  ■  "'*  Broumih. 

trepid   Charles 
Reade. 

Criticism 
now  began  to 
take  promin- 
ence as  an  in- 
dependent—no 
longer  a  para- 
sitic— branch 

of    English  Cn.RLorri  Bmnte 

literature.  ^^^,^ 

Under  the 
dogmatism  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  now  turned  professor  and  essayist, 
the  complaisance  of  the  average  Victorian 
householder  received  blow  upon  blow. 
The  publication  of  "  Essays  in  Criticism  " 
(1865)  marks  a  new  point  of  intellectual 
departure.  Mr.  Ruskin,  at  this  very  time, 
was  combining  novel  views  on  art  and 
society  in  books  the  very  titles  of  which 
were  agitating  to  conventionality.  A  fresh 
movement,  of  which  these  two  intellectual 
free-lances  were  the  direct  heralds,  began 
to  stir  the  depths  of  English  art  and 
letters.  It  was  characteristic  that  this,  the 
most  potent  revival  of  literature  since 
18+0 — perhaps  since  1790 — should  be 
deeply  tinctured  by  the  historical  study  of 


exotic  poetry  and  painting.    For  the  fourth 
time  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  leaders 
of  the  new  school  were   three — Rossetti, 
William  Morris,  and    Mr.  Swinburne ;   on 
the  first  of  these  Italian   reverie,  on  the 
second  the  mystery  of  mediaeval   French 
romance,  on   the  third  the  splendour  of 
Greek    and    of    Elizabethan    drama    had 
specially  taken  hold  ;   but  the  influences 
were   interchanged,  and    all   three   were 
intensely  penetrated    by   the    ardour    of 
literary  and  plastic  beauty,  and  the  desire 
to    reproduce   it.      They   took  the    same 
relation      to 
Tennyson  and 
his  companions 
that     Byron, 
Shelley,  and 
Keats     had 
taken  to  Words- 
worth,and  from 
1865    to    1880 
poetry    burned 
-Ok-iiie!!  Euo..-  with  a   double 

intensity,  as  it 
had  done  from 
1814  to  1814. 
These  Pre- 
Raphaelite 
poets,  as  they 
were  roughly 
called,  met 
with  none  of 
ir.niiiF.T  MiBTTcitit.  the     sustained 


tressed  their  successive  predecessors  ;  after 
a  very  short  and  angry  struggle,  they  won 
the  full  confidence  of  the  public. 

George  Eliot  died  in  1880,  and  TroUope 
in  i88i.  In  the  void  which  their  silence 
created,  the  voice  of  Mr.  George  Meredith 
was  first  heard  by  a  wide  circle  of  hearers, 
although  he  belongs  properly  to  the  epoch 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Ho  has  been  the 
most  striking  figure  of  the  last  fifteen  ye^rs 
of  our  literary  history,  years  otherwise 
most  remarkable  for  the  disappearance  or 
death  of  eminent  old  men.  The  central 
feature  of  the  period  from  1888  to  1894.  was 
certainly  the  removal  of  the  great  represent- 
ative personages  of  the  reign.  Tennyson, 
Matthew  Arnold,    Huxley,   Froude,   and 
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Browning  ;     William     Morris,     Newman, 

Freeman,  Seeley,  and  Stevenson ;   Chris- 
lina  Rossctti,  Paler,  Symonds,  and  Light- 
foot^  these    are    but    the   most   shining 
names,  of  every  age  and  of  every  class, 
removed    from    the   lists    of  living  fame 
during  these  closing  years.     It  were  idle 
to   pretend  that  the  drain  of  celebrated 
deatlis  in  these  years  was  a  normal  one ; 
it  was  extremely  above  the  average,  and  it 
left  a  void  not  hkely  to  be  easily  filled  up. 
This  excessive   mortality   seems  to   have 
been    checked ;    but   there   are   very  few 
of  the  tallest  poppies   left  to  meet  the 
blow.      Among  writers  of  the  later  gener- 
a  t  i  o  n  s    ]\I  r. 
Thomas  Hardy, 
with  his  novels 
of  ardent   pas- 
toral  passion, 
andMr.Rudyard 
Kipling,     with 
mperia' 


vehem 


of 


be  said  to  lead  r.  l,  et«vismk. 

a  brilliant  army 

far  too  numerous  for  even  its  generals  to  be 
named  in  such  a  thumb-nail  sketch  as  this. 
If  the  detractors  of  these  late  years  of 
the  centurj'  maintain  that  instead  of  the 
fights  of  a  few  gods  we  now  witness 
the  struggles  of  an  innumerable  horde  of 
pygmies  ;  that  literature  has  ceased  to  be 
a  distinction  and  has  become  a  habit; 
that  the  immense  multitude  of  books 
stan'cs  all  alike,  as  saplings  are  starved 
if  planted  too  thickly  ;  something  must 
be  admitted  of  the  charge.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  most  truly  be 
replied  that  the  activity  of  literar)'  interests 
was  never  so  great  and  the  level  of 
litcrarj-  performance  never  so  high  as  it  is 


in  1897.     It  is  probable  that  we  shall  not 
see  again  such  a  condition  as  that  in  1825 
or,  again,  in  184.0,  when  prose  authorship 
in  England  was  practically  concentrated  in 
a  single  writer,  whose  popularity  was  so 
overwhelming  that  it   discouraged   com- 
petition.   The   day  of  the  Napoleons  of 
letters  is  over.     But  if  the  grooving  evil  of 
commercialism — the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  enemies  of  pure  literature, and  onenever 
so  rampant  as  it  is  to-day — can  but  be 
checked,  if  the  old  ideals,  the  old  passionate 
devotion  to  good  writing  for  its  own  sake, 
can  but  be  preserved  and  recognised,  there 
was  never  a  more  promising  hour  for  letters 
in  England  than 
this  should  be. 
One   final 
word    in    this 
briefest   outline 
must     be      de- 
voted to  point- 
ing     out    the 
remarkable 
unity  which  has 
Oeoroi  Uehidith.  inspired     the 

literature  of  this 
long  reign.  The  principles  of  the  romantic 
revival  laid  down  by  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge exactly  one  hunilred  years  ago  remain 
those  accepted  byevery  responsible  writerof 
to-day.  There  have  been  oscillations,  waves 
of  influence,  freshetsand  tributaries,  that  fed 
the  main  stream,  but  no  crisis,  no  radical 
alteration  of  the  course.  No  feature  of 
the  Queen's  lengthy  and  prosperous  reign 
is  more  characteristic  than  the  uniform 
serenity  of  its  literary  historj'.  We  may 
be  on  the  brink  of  a  new  epoch.  We  may 
be  about  to  experience  another  1590,  or 
1660,  or  1798,  but  at  the  present  moment 
no  sign  of  such  revolution  is  visible  in  the 
literary  firmament. 
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By  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 


SIR  WALTER  BESANT  proclaims  a 
glorious  belief  that*  though  these 
days  show  a  very  fine  output  of  novel- 
writing,  and  a  very  large  intake  of  emolu- 
ment for  its  production,  a  time  is  at  hand 
when  its  deliveries  per  diem  will  increase 
seven-fold,  and  the  novelist's  income  per 
annum  seventy-fold.  Bankers,  brewers, 
and  mine-owners,  whose  massive  receipts  . 
have  given  them  an  archangelic  place  in 
the  heaven  of  wealth,  will  be  outdone  :  the 
writer  of  books,  and  particularly  of  story- 
books, shall  outdo  them.  So  Sir  Walter 
thinks,  even  prophesies  vehemently ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  judgment  in  such  matters. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  more  than  two  reasons 
for  doubting  him  right. 

One  reason  is  that  the  world  has  only  a 
certain  amount  of  wealth  to  dispart,  and 
that  in  assigning  to  authors  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  whole  Sir  Walter  Besant 
seems  to  forget  what  an  enormous  appro- 
priation to  publishers  is  implied.  It  may 
be  seriously  doubted  whether  our  total 
available  capital  could  stand  the  drain. 
The  other  doubt  is  as  to  whether  Sir 
Walter  has  got  his  calculations  on  a  right 
footing.  Still  to  speak  in  rhetorical 
figures,  his  expectation  is  that  seven  times 
the  present  number  of  writers  will  publish 
at  seventy  times  the  improved  rate  of  re- 
muneration. But  experience  up  to  date 
would  rather  prepare  us  for  (at  least) 
seventy  times  the  number  of  writers  at  a 
probably  lower  scale  of  return  than  Sir 
Walter  anticipates.  Fair  to  middling 
novelists  are  multiplying  at  a  prodigious 
rate  ;  good  to  superior  are  coming  forward 
in  large  quantities  ;  and  with  them  short- 
story  writers  in  corresponding  number  and 
quality.  Never  a  month  passes  but  one 
of  these,  more  conspicuous  or  more  lucky 


than  the  rest  of  the  four  weeks*  supply,  is 
hailed  as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  fore- 
most ranks ;  and  some  of  them  are  good. 
It  is  as  it  is  with  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duction of  minor  poets  and  new-idea*d 
critics.  They  came  in  dozens,  they  come 
in  hundreds;  and  seeing  whence  they 
come  —  which  is  from  all  quarters  —  it 
is  no  impossible  thing  that  they  may 
presently  arise  in  thousands.  What- 
ever the  influences  which  have  so  far 
stimulated  the  fertility  of  mind  (influences 
of  an  unseen  cometary  character,  we  may 
imagine,  like  those  which  so  marvellously 
improve  the  grape),  they  are  evidently 
such  as  we  can  set  no  bounds  to.  The 
experience  of  the  last  forty  years,  yet  more 
of  the  last  twenty,  yet  more  of  the  last  ten 
and  the  last  five,  suggests  a  modification 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  prophecy.  He 
himself  may  live  into  a  period  when 
literature  will  be  a  universal  practice ; 
every  educated  person  writing  more  or 
less,  and  all  sustained  by  a  mutuality 
system  of  taking  in  each  other's  books 
from  the  circulating  libraries. 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  supported 
by  Sir  Walter's  own  opinion,  so  manifestly 
just,  that  the  journalism  which  floods  the 
railway  stalls  has  many  an  afiHuent  and 
quiet  backwater  for  the  breeding  of  books. 
It  is  so.  Journalism,  when  I  first  knew  it, 
ran  in  a  single  stream  of  two  or  three 
contributory  waters.  There  was  the  swell- 
ing current  of  political  observation,  literary 
criticism  in  pretty  full  supply,  a  runnel  of 
dramatic  criticism  so  called,  a  growing 
stream  of  inquiry  into  social  griefs  and 
wrongs,  the  beginning  of  **  Rumour  from 
the  Clubs"  and  the  like,  and  little  else 
beside  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
science   and  industrial  enterprise,  which 
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came  into  the  reporting  department. 
In  long-accustomed  companionship,  these 
various  contributories  rose  from  their 
several  founts  every  morning,  flowed 
together  all  day  with  increasing  sluggish- 
ness, and  at  night  were  lost  in  the  desert 
prepared  for  them,  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind.  A  fine  time  for  journalism  was 
soon  to  come,  but  of  that  there  was  not 
much  prospect  then.  It  had  its  own 
place  apart  in  the  system  of  things,  and 
was  rather  at  a  stand  there ;  as  a  whole, 
not  at  all  advancing  or  improving.  It  had 
its  own  status,  which,  though  considered 
respectable,  was  not  rated  high.  It 
occupied  a  narrow  field,  in  which  there 
were  many  competitors,  and  the  wage 
it  afforded  was  poor  and  uncertain.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  narrow  field,  the 
many  competitors,  and  the  small  pay,  only 
the  cleverness  that  was  of  poor  estate  took 
to  journalism,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  flourishing  or  influential  prints  ;  and 
though,  of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  poor 
cleverness,  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  was 
no  advantage  to  journalism  as  journalism! 
No  doubt  this  pursuit  did  serve  the  larger 
vocation  of  authorship,  in  many  cases,  by 
affording  a  means  of  living  while  the  book 
was  on  the  stocks.  But  the  immediate 
associations  of  literature  and  journalism 
were  by  no  means  close ;  and  it  would 
have  been  said  at  the  time,  I  think,  that 
there  was  more  sinking  from  the  one  to 
the  other  than  rising  from  it. 

But  since  then  what  changes!  Where 
a  single  stream  flowed  to  serve  its  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  customers, 
what  mighty  waters  are  required  to  roll ! 
Here  a  Ganges — no  less — and  here  another 
and  another,  and  amidst  them  a  Great 
Yellow  River,  and  about  them  half  a 
thousand  streams  that  take  a  course  of 
their  own,  sparkling  with  something  that 
is  not  journalism  or  muddy  with  something 
else  equally  foreign  to  it.  To  be  sure,  the 
old  order  remains,  and  perhaps  predomi- 
nates in  point  of  volume  still ;  though 
that  begins  to  look  doubtful.  Political 
discussion  roars  on  through  the  press  with 
an  amount  and  a  variety  of  thunder  that 
would  startle  the  ear  indeed,  if  the  ear 
were  not  furnished  with  a  natural  defence 


of  inattention  to  what  confounds  it.  There 
it  is,  however,  that  voice  of  political  con- 
flict ;  and  as  much  more  of  it  in  '97  than 
in  '57  as  the  noise  of  Niagara  exceeds  the  . 
noise  of  Lodore.  There,  too,  is  the  secono 
great  product  of  journalism,  literary  re- 
viewing, not  only  in  far  greater  bulk,  but, 
bulk  for  bulk,  of  higher  quality  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  time;  though  not  than  it 
was  during  an  intervening  period  which 
the  newer  generation  is  unwilling  to  hear 
of.  Both  for  quantity  and  quality,  dra- 
matic criticism  held  for  many  years  a  very 
inferior  place ;  it  was,  in  fact,  extremely 
scanty  and  ridiculously  bad. 

But,  also  for  many  years,  there  was  a 
certain  excuse  for  that  in  the  fallen  and 
neglected  state  of  the  Theatre.  Two  or 
three  houses  were  all  that  could  be  kept 
open  for  long  together ;  it  was  rare  to  see 
any  one  of  them  completely  full,  and  no 
such  thing  as  a  "fashionable  audience" 
was  ever  seen  at  all.  "  Paper.?  "  Quantities 
of  paper  were  issued  to  keep  the  auditorium 
fairly  furnished ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  wandering  from  the  subject 
here  when  I  add  that  in  those  days  the 
editor  of  any  first,  second,  or  third  rate 
newspaper  in  London,  daily  or  weekly, 
was  at  liberty  to  write  orders  of  admission 
to  the  theatres  every  evening  of  the  week. 
Where  this  privilege  was  in  use — as  it  was 
not  in  every  newspaper  office  —  regular 
forms,  printed  on  the  premises,  were  kept 
for  his  highness  the  editor  to  fill  up.  But 
it  was  the  publisher  who  found  these 
orders  most  useful,  as  compliments  to 
advertisers!  Such  complaisance  at  the 
theatre  should  have  been  repaid  with  a  far 
higher  sort  of  dramatic  criticism  than  it 
was  the  custom  to  write ;  and  yet  anything 
more  genuine  would  not  have  been  so 
gratefully  received,  perchance. 

But  in  these  so  much  better  times  for 
journalism  and  the  stage,  what  quantities 
of  the  most  subtle,  most  recondite,  and  in 
every  sense  most  penetrating  dramatic 
criticism  fill  the  multitudinous  channels  of 
the  Press !  The  little  that  there  used  to 
be  in  the  early  Victorian  days  was  also 
singularly  meek  and  quiet.  Not  so  now. 
That  reproach  likewise  is  taken  away ;  for 
while  the  theatrical  articles  of  to-day  are 
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a  hundred  times  more  numerous,  for  indi- 
viduality of  tone  and  robust  assertion  they 
can  never,  never  be  surpassed.  So,  then, 
all  that  made  up  the  older  journalism  is 
preserved  to  us  in  abundance,  with  more 
added.  And  in  the  vast  developments  of 
the  newer  day  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
does  touch  upon  literature  of  one  sort  or 
another,  flowing  from  it  or  to  it.  Our  art 
criticism  at  its  best,  or  even  at  its  worst, 
is  often  nothing  else  than  prose-poetry, 
the  cultivation  of  which,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  its  special  aim.  The  imaginative  phrase 
is  practised  in  nearly  every  department, 
except  the  lowlier  one  of  Accidents  and 
Offences,  where  a  Zolaesque  treatment  is 
steadily  preferred.  Above  all,  there  is  the 
very  large  admission  to  the  journalistic 
press  of  less  journalistic  matter :  sketches 
from  life,  illustrations  of  character,  deli- 
cacies of  thought,  good  little  short  stories, 
and  humorous  flights  of  fancy  in  the  taste 
of  the  day.  All  these  are  either  literature, 
or  border  upon  it,  or  are  five-finger 
exercises  in  it.  Their  liberal  welcome 
into  the  wide  expanse  of  modem  jour- 
nalism, as  well  as  to  the  numberless 
magazines,  offers  an  opportunity  of  going 
in  for  literature  to  thousands  who  here- 
tofore had  none.  But  this  is  but  the  first 
step.  The  writing  of  books,  and  particu- 
larly the  writing  of  novels  (which  most 
people  of  limited  means  have  hopes  of 
doing  if  once  they  get  into  the  way  of  it), 
is  the  ultimate  aim.  When,  therefore,  a 
great  authority  reckons  upon  journalism 
as  a  vast  nursery  for  authorship,  no  doubt 
he  is  right.  But  when  he  speaks  of  a 
coming  time  when  authorship  shall  draw 
larger  incomes  than  ever  came  from 
banking  or  brewing,  Fancy  (overdoing  it 
as  usual)  shows  me  a  dozen  poor  unem- 
ployed clerks  shivering  up  and  down 
Chancery  Lane.  Profession  overcrowded. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  no  calcu* 
lation  of  the  future  includes  an  output  of 
Crocketts  and  Ian  Maclarens  by  the  score. 
Perhaps  not ;  but  what  calculation  can  be 
more  reasonable  ?  It  has  not  escaped 
attention  that  influences  exactly  like  those 
that  produced  a  sudden  crop  of  extremely 
tall  young  women  —  first  in  the  upper 
class,  next  in  the  middle  class,  and  now 


as  a  general  thing — are  at  work  upon 
our  higher  selves ;  and  my  own  serious 
belief  is  that  hundreds  of  Ian  Maclarens, 
Crocketts,  Sarah  Grands,  and  their  likes 
in  unlikeness,  are  already  on  the  way. 
Hundreds !  Far  from  barren  has  the  field 
of  literature  become  ;  yet  to  the  eye  of  a 
bold  imagination  it  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  vast  asparagus-bed  in  the 
browner  days  of  spring,  with  how  many 
tender  shoots  waiting  to  peep  through  I 
Yes,  and  how  much  a  bundle  in  the  market 
by  and  by  ? 

This  is  the  thought  that  haunts  most 
good  journalists  when  they  review  the 
journalism  of  the  past.  Glance  at  the 
prodigiosities  of  what  it  has  come  to,  and 
look  onward  to  its  future.  Except  that 
journalism  is  swarmed  to  as  offering  an 
apprenticeship  to  book-production  as  well 
as  for  its  own  emoluments,  we  have  no 
concern  at  present  with  the  book-market. 
It  is  the  market  for  journalism  that  w^e  are 
concerned  with — the  goods  in  demand  for 
it,  the  supply  at  hand,  the  supply  in 
prospect,  and  the  bent  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness as  an  affair  of  pride  and  profit. 
When  I,  for  one,  make  the  survey,  I  end 
by  saying  to  myself,  **  Be  grateful ;  you 
have  seen  the  best  time  for  journalism  that 
it  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have  till  it  takes 
another  turn."  That  such  an  exclamation 
should  be  interpreted  as  the  familiar 
praise  of  past  days  is  a  matter  of  course, 
but  yet  no  matter.  Skip  a  number  of 
years,  take  the  time  that  you  alight  upon 
for  comparison  with  this,  and  the  present 
has  a  great  advantage  in  nearly  every 
point  that  is  worth  thinking  of.  There 
was  smaller  pay,  there  was  less  consider- 
ation, and  (as  a  natural  consequence,  per- 
haps) there  was  more  of  careless  living 
and  less  self-respect.  Then  came  an 
immense  change  for  the  better,  which  I 
latelv  sketched  elsewhere.  Both  in  London 
and  the  provinces — and  not  least  in  the 
county  capitals  of  England  and  Scotland — 
there  was  a  rapid  addition  to  the  number 
of  newspapers,  which  at  the  same  time 
made  a  great  advance  in  resource,  ability^ 
and  power.  To  share  this  enlarging  influ- 
ence, many  men  came  into  the  ordinary 
work  of  journalism  who  had  never  been 
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seen  in  it  before.  Its  scope  widened,  its 
tone  brightened,  there  were  large  import- 
ations into  it  of  knowledge,  ambition, 
animation,  and  what  has  since  been  known 
as  the  note  of  sincerity.  Though  the 
number  of  competitors  for  public  attention 
had  increased,  they  were  not  so  many  but 
that  each  could  be  seen  and  heard.  It 
was  a  full  field,  but  not  yet  a  mob,  and 
still  farther  from  being  a  hustling  mob. 
Day  by  day  there  was  leisure  enough  to 
come  out  with  good  work,  which  is  now 
pretty  generally  denied  for  everything  that 
is  supposed  to  need  writing  hot  and  hot ; 
and  how  much  is  supposed  not  to  need 
such  treatment  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  there  was  more  pleasure 
and  reward  in  journalism  during  a  certain 
space  of  years  than  there  was  before  or 
than  there  is  now.  For  the  Flunkey  Sign, 
which  has  always  a  meaning  though  rarely 
any  importance,  it  was  then  that  the 
journalist  began  to  figure  as  a  personage 
in  society ;  so  that  persons  in  society 
thought  it  worth  while  to  pass  themselves 
off  by  nod  and  smile  as  Saturday  Reviewers, 
or,  in  a  more  Olympian  mystery,  as  writers 
in  the  Times.  This  I  have  witnessed  more 
than  once ;  and  there  is  an  hon.  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  became 
charmingly  fearsome  to  his  family  and 
friends  on  account  of  articles  not  quite 
his  own  in  one  of  the  above-named 
papers.  They  were  written  under  the 
rose  by  a  brilliant  broken-down  University 
tutor,  and  then  by  the  hon.  member  tran- 
scribed for  publication.  That  was  many 
years  ago.  Further  it  is  to  be  said,  and 
more  to  the  purpose,  that  then  it  was  that 
prices  rose.  A  higher  standard  of  pay 
was  set  up  throughout  the  whole  of 
journalism  for  what  was  its  ordinary  work ; 
and  while  there  were  good  writers  enough 
at  editorial  command,  none  of  any  real 
pretensions  ever  wanted  for  as  much 
employment  as  he  cared  for  or  was  able 
to  undertake.  At  any  rate,  I  never  knew 
a  single  case  to  the  contrary. 

How  do  these  things  stand  now.?  Well? 
I  know  how  much  does  stand  well.  There 
is  the  old  high  spirit,  the  inflexible 
independence,    the    incorruptibility    that 
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long  since  passed  out  of  question,  and, 
with  all  this,  ability  in  plenty.  But  the 
far  larger  number  of  ** organs"  all  letting 
off  their  music  at  the  same  moment,  and 
so  much  of  it  the  same  tune  with  varia- 
tions— does  that  leave  as  much  hope  of 
distinction  as  there  used  to  be  ?  Does 
not  the  last -moment  and  top -speed 
system  of  production  (of  course,  I  am  now 
speaking  of  newspaper-journalism)  reduce 
comfort  in  working  and  starve  the  work- 
man's desire  for  **  finish "  ?  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  decline  in  that 
quality,  look  where  we  may ;  but  perhaps 
its  absence  is  a  fashion  and  not  a  result  of 
•*  doing  things  soon  rather  than  well,"  as 
competition  requires.  Looking  to  the 
whole  field  of  journalism,  does  not  an 
enormous  influx  of  amateurs  of  both  sexes 
crowd  the  market  rather,  and  is  not  the 
amateurishness  they  bring  with  them  a 
visible  and  detrimental  quality?  Is  it  a 
truthful  report  that  the  rate  of  pay — I  do 
not  mean  for  "  stars,"  of  course — is  declin- 
ing as  a  consequence  of  this  influx  of 
cultivated  persons  going  in  for  journalism  ? 
Considering  what  so  much  of  the  work 
is,  and  the  lighter,  **  snappier,"  touch-and- 
go  character  of  modem  journalism,  is  it 
likely  that  the  invasion  will  dwindle  ? 

Once  started  and  well  afoot,  such  in- 
vasions do  not  often  retire ;  and  the 
prospect  is  that  the  next  crop  of  persons 
of  small  incomes  and  much  literary 
capability  will  outdo  the  last.  ( Vide  the 
asparagus-bed.)  All  goes  merrily  now — 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  really  true  that  rates 
of  pay  are  running  down  already ;  yet 
these  questions  point  to  the  likelihood 
that  journalism  is  not  about  to  improve  as 
a  reputable  calling  bringing  good  returns. 
It  will  be  all  very  well,  no  doubt,  for  the 
top-sawyer  practitioners  of  a  trade  with 
many  grades  and  differences  of  employ- 
ment ;  but  these  are  a  few  compared  with 
the  rest.  There  is  a  deal  of  journey-work 
in  journalism,  although — to  use  for  once 
and  never  again  the  most  horrible  word 
yet  invented  in  the  United  States — it  is  all 
**  brainy."  What  would  you  call  inter- 
viewing, for  example,  a  branch  which 
undoubtedly  comes  into  the  American 
term,  since  it  demands  no  more  muscular 
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exertion  than  is  necessary  to  keep  a  man 
from  sinking  under  the  loss  of  self-respect? 
That,  however,  is  a  perishing  branch ;  and 
soon  may  its  native  malady,  dry  rot, 
accomplish  its  end  I  When  interviewing 
has  gone  there  will  be  no  low  emplo3rment 
in  the  periodical  press,  but  there  will  be 
much  that  is  hard  work  for  no  great  pay  at 
the  best.  A  good  many  novels  lately 
published  had  the  journalist  for  hero, 
and  the  readers  of  these  novels  were 
generally  given  to  understand  that  a  foot- 
ing in  one  or  two  newspaper  offices  as 
leader-writers  or  what  not  is  as  good  as  a 
fortune.  It  is  rarely  anything  like  that; 
and  there  is  a  numerous  rank-and-file 
which  must  be  pretty  fortunate,  and  work 
industriously,  to  gain  the  income  that 
makes  a  decent  bottle  of  claret  to  your 
leg  of  mutton  no  improper  indulgence. 
It  is  of  these  that  I  am  thinking  when  I 
scan  the  invasion  aforesaid,  and  especially 
the  advance  of  the  legion  in  petticoats. 
Of  course  they  have  a  right  to  the  whole 
field  if  they  can  occupy  it ;  and  if  there  be 
any  clever  woman  unable  at  present  to 
afford  herself  more  than  one  hat  a  month 
who  would  like  to  have  two,  Heaven  *s  my 
witness  that  for  worlds  I  would  not  have 
her  prevented  from  going  into  journalism  to 
attain  her  desire.  And  that  is  to  say  nothing 
of  the  many  women  who  have  to  earn 
every  comfort  they  can  hope  for,  which 
gives  them  a  true  sanctification  of  poverty. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  when  women  flock  into 
any  of  the  ordinary  employments  of  life — 
and  we  are  not  talking  now  of  the  higher 
ones — it  almost  certainly  becomes  over- 
stocked and  lastingly  impoverished. 

Distant  be  the  day !  The  provincial 
press  will  probably  help  much  to  keep  it 
off,  for  expansion  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
have  reached  its  limits  there.  In  London 
a  new  journal  of  some  sort  is  always  coming 
out,  to  the  confusion  of  W.  H.  Smith  and 
Son,  who  must  be  wonderfully  arithmetical 


and  cool-headed  if  they  do  not  find  them- 
selves at  the  point  of  madness  morning 
and  evening  and  at  the  changes  of  the 
moon.  Illustration  is  the  inspiring  genius 
and  mainstay  of  most  of  the  new-comers, 
which  do  not  belong  to  journalism 
strictly  so  called.  But  there  is  writing 
in  them,  and  every  one  of  them 
means  an  editorship,  and  editorships  are 
the  prizes  of  the  profession.  They  are 
usually  well  paid — often  very  well ;  while 
as  for  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  see  the 
novels  with  journalistic  heroes.  The 
dignity,  however,  may  be  over-estimated. 
I,  too,  have  been  in  the  business,  and  I 
must  say  that  though  it  is  very  kind  of  the 
novelists  to  make  so  much  of  the  editor, 
it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  if  they  made  a  little  less.  For 
though  an  editor  may  be  a  great  person, 
and  certainly  a  very  powerful  one,  and 
though  he  may  be  a  quiet,  civil,  unpreten- 
tious person  at  the  same  time — as  some 
are  who  adorn  the  highest  editorial  chairs 
at  this  hour  —  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  something  that  gets  into  men's 
heads  a  little  when  they  happen  to  be  made 
editors. 

How  it  is  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  for 
though  the  editor's  place  is  properly  called 
a  position  of  command,  it  is  also  essen- 
tially a  position  of  service ;  of  service  not 
only  to  the  public,  but  to  his  contributors ; 
and  not  only  to  his  contributors,  but  ta 
anv  who  offer  themselves  as  such.  It  is 
not  a  favour  to  give  their  papers  his  atten- 
tion, nor  any  mere  matter  of  courtesy  ta 
treat  them  courteously.  It  is  his  duty,  and 
a  duty  that  he  is  paid  to  perform.  Yet  that 
he  always  looks  at  it  in  that  light  is  not,  I 
fear,  what  many  men  who  write  for  their 
bread  would  allow ;  and  they  would  further 
say  that  it  is  not  the  great  editors  but  the 
smaller  ones  whose  carriage  in  "  the  office'^ 
most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Emperor 
William  II.  of  Germany. 
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IN  the  course  of  his  Budget  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  April  29, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very 
appropriately  compared  the  British  Empire 
as  it  stands  in  1897  with  the  British 
Empire  as  it  stood  in  1837,  ^^®  first  year 
of  her  Majesty's  reign ;  and  when,  having 
glanced  at  the  improved  position  of  the 
labouring  man,  the  development  of  our 
postal  organisation,  the  decreased  cost  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Army,  he  came  to  the  Royal  Navy,  he  was 
able  to  say  that  we  have  now  three  and  a 
half  times  as  many  men,  twice  as  many 
ships,  and  thrice  as  much  tonnage  as  we 
possessed  sixty  years  ago.  He  might  have 
added  that  we  have  far  fewer  officers, 
though  we  need  more.  That,  however,  is 
another  story.  At  this  Jubilee  season, 
criticism  and  controversy  seem  to  be  out 
of  place.  Progress,  in  the  Navy  as  else- 
where, has  been  so  rapid  since  the  Queen 
came  to  the  throne,  and  changes  have 
been  so  startling  and  complete,  that,  as 
we  look  backwards,  our  minds  find  more 
than  enough  occupation  in  endeavouring 
to  realise  the  vastness  of  the  difference 
between  things  as  they  are  now  and  things 
as  they  were  when  the  last  of  our  sailor 
kings  breathed  his  last. 

When  Victoria  assumed  the  crown  the 
old  order  of  the  Navy,  which  had  endured 
with  little  alteration  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  had  barely  begun  to  pass 
away.  The  last  of  the  bomb-ketches — 
vessels  which  recall  the  wars  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  of  the  Spanish 
Succession — had  not  been  broken  up : 
merchantmen  still  carried  guns,  and  dif- 
fered little  in  outward  appearance  from 
men-of-war :  seamen  for  her  Majesty's 
ships  were  engaged  as  they  were  needed, 


and  were  discharged  at  the  expiration  of 
each  commission  :  the  bluejacket  had  no 
uniform,  and,  as  a  rule,  dressed  much  as 
he  pleased  :  and  the  Admiralty  had  not 
ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  from  England  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Nor  had  the  pigtail  long 
vanished  from  the  lower  deck :  and  as  for 
the  short  petticoat,  in  which  the  Trans- 
pontine drama  for  a  generation  after- 
wards invariably  dresssed  its  pirates  and 
smugglers,  it  continued  to  be  worn  by 
real  tarpaulins.  There  was  no  steam  war- 
ship in  the  service,  although  there  were  a 
few  paddle-tugs  and  other  small  steam  craft, 
which  were  greatly  despised  by  all  old 
salts,  and  although  there  was  even  a  paddle 
royal  yacht,  called  the  Finbrand,  But  the 
Firebrand  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
often  used  as  the  Victoria  and  Albert ^  or 
the  Osborne^  is  used  now.  Princes  and 
princesses  did  not,  if  they  could  help  it, 
travel  in  so  noisy,  smoky,  and  odorous  a 
craft :  and  when  the  Queen  first  went  to 
Scotland  by  sea,  she  went,  not  in  her 
steam  yacht,  but  in  her  sailing  yacht,  the 
Royal  George^  which  survives  to-day  as  a 
very  picturesque  hulk  in  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour. To  save  time,  however,  the  Royal 
George  was  towed  by  a  steamer. 

The  screw  had  not  been  fitted  to  any 
vessel,  small  or  large,  in  the  Navy;  and 
the  suggestion  to  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
propulsion  for  men-of-war  had  been  duly 
**  sat  upon "  by  their  Lordships  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  also,  in  their  wisdom, 
decided  once  and  for  all  that  a  proposal 
which  had  been  laid  before  them,  for 
constructing  the  hulls  of  ships  of  war  of 
iron,  embodied  an  idea  worthy  of  a  lunatic. 
Not  many  years  before  it  had  been  seriously 
urged  that  it  was  suicidal  to  build  ships  of 
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teak,  seeing  that  it  is  a  HellknoHti  fact 
that  a  solid  block  of  teak  is  loo  heavy  lo 
float.  Guns  remained  practically  as  they 
had  been  for  half  a  century ;  the  musket 
had  a  flint  lock,  and  very  often  missed  fire, 
especially  on  critical  occasions  ;  and  in 
the  Navy  rifted  weapons  of  any  kind  were 
almost  unknown. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Gilbert, 
Earl  of  Minto,  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Sir  William  Symonds 
was  Surveyor  (Chief  Constructor)  of  the 
Navy.  They  were  the  days  also  "lien 
oflicers'  uniforms  H'ere  faced  with  red; 
when  young  oflicers  generally  entered  the 
service  as  "  volunteers,"  and  not  as  naval 
cadets;  when  warrant  officers  sometimes 
carried  their  wives  with  them  to  sea ;  when 
Paymasters  were  pursers,  and  when  the 
Staff'-Commander  was  a  Master;  and  when 
each  rank  on  the  flag-officers'  list  was  stifl 
divided  into  red,  white,  and  blue,  the 
senior  Admiral  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Admirals  of  the  Red,  and  the  junior  Rcar- 
Admiral  at  the  tail  of  the  Rear-Admirals  of 


was  then  about  eighty  years  of  age — old 
enough,  that  is,  to  have  known  and  spoken 
with  officers  who  had  sen'cd  in  the  wars 
of  Queen  Anne,  under  Sir  George  Rooke. 
Thus,  it  is  well  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  Sir  Charles,  who  lived 
until  1844,  may  have  repeated  to  the 
Queen  anecdotes  which  he  had  obtained 
from  eye-witnesses  of,  say,  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  in  1704. 

The  officers  who  could  have  told  the 
young  Queen  of  stirring  scenes  which 
they  themselves  had  witnessed  were  very 
numerous.  Hardy,  who  had  been  Captain 
of  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  was  still  alive, 
as  were  his  brother  Trafalgar  captains — 
ISullen  of  the  Britannia,  Durham  of  the 
Defiance,  Bayntun  of  the  Leviathan,  Digby 
of  the  Africa,  Hargood  of  the  Belleisle, 
Codrington  of  the  Orion,  and  Capell  of 
the  Phabe.  Stopford  had  commanded  the 
Aquilon  in  the  battle  of  the  Glorious  First 
of  June,  1794:  Cockbum  had  carried 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  :  Martin  had 
been   senior   officer  at   the   sunender   of 
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the  Blue.     I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  the  Malta :  Milne  had  commanded  the  Sciiic 

senior,  in  noint  of  rank,  of  all  naval  officers  when  she  captured  the    Vengeance:  Whit- 

at  her  Majesty's  accession  was  Admiral  of  sheii    had    commanded    the  A'aniur,    and 

the  Fleet  Sir  Charles  Edmund  Nugent,  who  seen  Nelson  gain  his  K.B.,  at  the  battle  of 
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Cape  St.  Vincent  :  Sidney  Smith  had 
witnessed  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  and 
enjoyed  tlie  honour  of  having  defeated 
Buonaparte  himself;  and  Cochrane  (Lord 
Dundonald)  had  commanded  the  Mediator 


possible  change.  Perhaps  there  are  half-a- 
dozen  officers  still  serving  who  were  alive 
on  June  20,  1837;  but,  speaking  broadly, 
it  may  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth 
that  the  naval  officers  who  are  wearing  the 
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in  Basque  Road  and  had  led  the  boarding 
of  the  Esmeralda.  All  these  heroes  were 
among  the  early  Victorian  Admirals.  All 
of  them  have  been  dead  for  upwards  of  a 
generation  ;  but,  indeed,  to  say  that  is  to 
say  little.  The  sixty  years  have  swept 
away  not  only  them,  but  also  their 
immediate  successors.  There  is  now  on 
the  active  list  no  officer  whose  name 
had  a  place  there  in  any  capacity  in  1837. 
The  men  who  were  youngsters  then  are, 
without  exception,  either  dead  or,  on  the 
score  of  age,  relegated  to  the  retired  list. 
And,  even  on  the  retired  list  there  is  now 
no  officer  who,  when  the  Queen  came  to 
the  throne,  had  attained  so  high  a  rank 
as  that  of  Post-Captain.  The  senior  on 
the  retired  list  is  the  veteran  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Sir  Harry  Keppel ;  but  he, 
though  ten  years  older  than  her  Majesty, 
was  only  a  Commander  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  William  IV. 

Thus,  the  active  personnel  of  the  Royal 
-N'avy     has     undergone     the     completest 
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Queen's  uniform  to-day  have  never,  even 
as  children,  known  any  other  Sovereign. 
And  this  applies  as  well  to  the  flag-officers 
as  to  the  smallest  naval  cadets.  No  change 
so  thorough  has  been  wrought  under  any 
of  her  -Majesty's  predecessors.  Lord 
St.  Vincent,  who  did  not  become  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  until  after  the  death  of 
George  III.,  was  a  Commander  before 
George's  accession. 

The  active  materiel  has  changed  as 
completely.  Many  pre- Victorian  vessels 
still  exist  in  our  rivers  and  naval  ports, 
and  serve  as  stationarj'  flag-ships,  train- 
ing-ships, reformatories,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  of  these,  besides  the  already 
mentioned  Royal  George,  are  the  Victory, 
launched  in  1765;  the  Implacable,  taken, 
as  the  Diiguay  Trouin,  from  the  French  in 
1805,  and  now  the  sole  survivor  of  our 
hundreds  of  French  prizes;  the  Asia, 
launched  in  1824,  and  famous  as  having 
been  Codrington's  flag-ship  at  Navarino  ; 
the  Pill,  which  was  launched  in   1820  as 
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the  Trafalgar,  106,  and  which  afterwards, 
in  deference  to  French  susceptibilities,  had 
her  name  changed ;  the  Aclceon,  built  in 
183Z  as  the  Vernon,  and  then  probably  the 
finest  frigate  in  the  world  ;  and  the  Pique, 
another  fine  frigate,  buiit  in  1834,  and 
celebrated  as  the  ship  which,  in  1835,  the 
late  Admiral  Rous,  by  a  marvellous  display 
of  pluck  and  seamanship,  brought  home 
from  Canada,  though  she  often  made  from 
two  to  three  feet  of  water  an  hour,  and  was 
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without  a  rudder  during  most  of  the  time. 
But  these  and  other  old  ships  are.  like  the 
officers  who  were  born  before  the  Queen's 
accession,  on  the  retired  list.  For  years 
they  have  gone  no  more  to  sea :  they 
are  far  too  feeble  to  move  from  their 
moorings ;  and  they  will  only  leave 
their  present  quarters  uhen  the  word 
is  passed  for  them  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  ships  on  the  active  list  are 
all,  in  comparison,  quite  new.  Our  oldest 
sea-going    battle-ship,    the    BdUmphon, 


dates  only  from  the  year  1865 ;  our  oldest 
sea  -  going    war  -  ship    of   any    sort,    the 
Warrior,   only   from    i860.     A   few  older 
craft,     such     as    the    little    j'acht    Elfin, 
launched  in  1 84.9,  the  royal  yacht  Victoria 
and  Aider/,  built  in  1855,  and  the  training 
brig  Sealark,  dating  from  1843,  though  on 
the   Navy   List,   have    no   fighting  value 
whatsoever,  and  must  be  regarded  merely 
as  honorary  members  of  their  guild.    If, 
indeed,  war  were  to  be  declared  to-morrow, 
it  is  probable  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  vessels  which  we  should  en- 
deavour to  get  ready  for  action, 
not    more  than    half    a    dozen 
would  be  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  old. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable ships  of  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  formitlable  ships 
of  the  present  year.  I  cannot 
find  that  any  line-of-battle  ship 
of  the  first  importance  was 
actually  launched  in  1S37;  but 
a  very  typical  and  noted  one  was 
then  in  course  of  construction 
at  Portsmouth,  where  she  was 
launched  in  1839,  after  having 
been  for  about  six  years  on  the 
stocks.  This  was  the  Royal 
Ftvdtrick,  or,  as  she  was  named 
when  she  first  took  to  water, 
the  Queen.  Against  her  may  be 
placed  the  Canopus,  which  was 
laid  down,  also  at  Portsmouth, 
<TK(.  on  the  4th  of  last  January,  and 

which,   it   is   expected,   will  be 
launched  ere  the  end  of  the  pre- 
"*'  sent  year.     Perhaps  the  shortest 

and  most  effective  way  of  making  the  com- 
parison is  to  do  it  in  tabular  form — 
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This  comparison  speaks  volumes,  but  it 
does  Dot  by  any  means  reveal  the  whole 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ships. 
Upon  a  closer  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have,  in  fact,  nothing  whatsoever 
in  common.  There  has  been  a  complete 
revolution  in  every  detail  of  a  first-rate 
man-of-war.  The  Queen  had  wooden 
masts,  upon  which  she  could  spread  about 
an  acre  of  canvas  ;  the  Canopus  will  have 
steel  masts,  and  will  spread  upon  them  no 
canvas  at  all.    The  Queen  was,  of  course. 


of  the  ship ;  while  the  heaviest  guns  of  all 
will  not  be  mounted  in  broadside,  but  will 
rest  on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  vessel,  within  immensely  strong 
steel  citadels,  suimounted  by  huge  steel 
hoods  or  cowls.  Some  of  the  Canopufs 
lighter  guns,  moreover,  will  be  mounted, 
not  in  the  ship  but  on  platforms  high  up 
on  her  masts.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen, 
all  the  rigging,  standing  as  well  as  running, 
was  of  hemp  or  other  vegetable  material ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Canopus,  much  of  such 


iinarmoured,  and  had  hardly  any  iron  or 
steel  in  her.  The  Campus  will  have  6-in. 
Harveyised  nickel  steel  on  her  sides  and 
lo-in.  armour  for  her  heaviest  guns ; 
and,  moreover,  she  will  have  very  little 
woodwork  in  her.  The  Queen  carried  her 
guns  on  both  sides  of  three  long  uninter- 
rupted covered  decks,  as  well  as  upon  her 
open  upper  deck,  so  that  she  had  four  more 
or  less  complete  tiers  of  them.  Tht  Canopus 
will  have  but  two  very  incomplete  and 
interrupted  tiers  of  guns  on  each  broad- 
side: and  each  of  the  heavier  broadside 
guns  will  be  in  a  separate  little  armoured 
e  of  its  own,  shut  off  from  the  rest 


small  amount  of  rigging  as  will  be  neces- 
sary will  be  of  steel.  When,  in  the  Queen, 
it  was  required  to  weigh  an  anchor,  to 
hoist  in  a  boat,  to  load  or  elevate  a  gun, 
to  bring  up  ammunition  from  below,  and, 
in  short,  to  do  any  heavy  work  of  the 
ship,  manual  labour  only  was  available ; 
and  the  operation  was  consequently  both 
slow  and  laborious ;  but,  in  the  Canopus, 
steam  and  hydraulics  or  electricity,  as  well 
as  hand-power,  will  be  available  for  all  the 
r..ost  troublesome  business  of  the  vessel, 
and  much  of  the  work  will,  in  addition,  be 
done  almost  automatically.  It  will  not  be 
necessary,  as  it  was  in  the  Queen,  to  man 
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the  wheel  in  bad  weather  with  a  dozen  or  Trafalgar  in  1805  ;  it  had  also  been  in  the 

more  bluejackets.      There  will  be  steam  Bdktvphon  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre  in  184.0.     I 

steering  -  gear ;  and,   acting    through   .it,  forget  how  old  it  was,  but  to  the  best  of 

the  strength  of  a  single  child  will  suffice  my  remembrance,  it  was  essentially  the 
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to  move  the  great  ship's  head  u'hen  the 
Canopus  is  forcing  her  way  through  the 
roughest  sea.  It  is  scarcely  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  everything,  down  to  gun- 
powder, ship's  lanterns,  and  compass,  that 
was  used  on  board  the  Queen  is  now  quite 
obsolete  in  the  Xavy ;  yet  there  arc  a  few 
exceptions.  The  seaman  in  the  chains  of 
the  Canopus  will  still  throw  the  lead  in 
exactly  the  same  fashion  as  his  grand- 
father threw  it  in  the  Quern  ;  the  log  and 
line  which  served  in  the  Queen  were  of  the 
same  pattern  as  those  which  will  be  used  in 
the  Canopus,  though  a  much  more  modern 
mechanical  log  will  be  used  as  well;  and 
among  the  arms  arranged  on  the  bulkheads 
in  the  'tween  decks  of  the  Canopus  will  bo 
found  axes  and  cutlasses,  and  possibly  even 
pikes,  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
which  adorned  the  bulkheads  of  the  three- 
decker.  These,  however,  are  almost  the 
sole  remaining  relics  of  the  early  Victorian 
Navy.  In  the  previous  sixty  years  there 
had  been  nothing  like  equivalent  changes. 
Readers  who  visited  the  Royal  Naval 
Exhibition  of  i8gi  may  recollect  having 
seen  there  a  32-poun(ler  gun,  lent  by  the 
Admiralty.     It  had  been  in  the  Vklorv  at 


same  as  any  3z-pounder  used  by  Boscawen 
in  his  action  w'ith  De  la  Clue  in  1759. 

-And  it  is  when  we  look  at  the  guns  that 
wc  are  most  struck  by  the  naval  progress 
which  the  present  reign  has  witnessed. 
The  biggest  gun  of  1837,  the  68-pounder, 
weighed,  as  has  been  seen,  3J  tons,  and 
could  throw  a  spherical  projectile  weigh- 
ing 681b.  to  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
At  the  muzzle,  it  may  have  been  capable  of 
penetrating  about  ji  in.  of  iron  armour. 
The  biggest  gun  destined  for  the  Canopus 
is  far  from  being  the  biggest  British  naval 
gun  of  1897,  yet  it  weighs  46  tons,  and 
can  throw  an  elongated  projectile  weigh- 
ing 850  lb.  to  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen 
miles,  while  at  the  muzzle  it  is  capable  of 
penetrating  upwards  of  j8  in.  of  iron 
armour.  The  length  of  the  old  gun,  which 
was  of  cast  iron,  was  g  ft.  6in.  The  length 
of  the  new  gun,  which  is  of  steel  wire 
wound  about  a  steel  core,  is  more  than 
37  ft.  Nevertheless,  the  monster  new  gun 
can  be  fired  as  rapidly  as,  and  very 
much  more  accurately  than,  the  old.  The 
smaller  guns  show  even  greater  advance 
in  every  respect.  The  ii-pounder  quick- 
firer,  for  example,  is  a  very  much  lighter. 
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quicker,  and  handier  weapon  tlian  anything 
carried  by  the  Quern.  It  is  true  that  it 
also  throws  a  much  hghter  projectile.  Yet 
that  projectile  is,  as  regards  range,  pene- 
trative power,  accuracy,  and  all  other 
desirable  qualities,  immensely  superior 
even  to  the  biggest  projectile  thrown  by 
any  service  gun  of  1837.  At  the  muzzle 
it  can  penetrate  as  much  as  8  inches  of 
iron  armour ;  and,  as  the  gun  can  be  fired 
at  least  five  or  six  times  as  fast  as  any  gun 
mounted  in  the  old  Queen,  wc  may  fairly 
take  it,  although  the  actual  number  of  guns 
in  the  Canopus  will  be  much  smaller  than 
the  number  mounted  in  the  Quten,  that 
the  gun-power  of  the  new  ship,  measured 
merely  by  the  number  and  aggregate 
weight  of  projectiles  tliat  can  be  thrown 

vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  old.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  weight  of  the 
metal  dischargeable  in  one  minute  by  all 
the  guns  of  the  Queen  was  probably  about 
3900  lb.  The  Canopus  will  certainly  be 
able  to  throw  7800  lb.  in  a  minute — pos- 
sibly more  ;  and   the   energy  with  which 


computation,  twelve  times  as  powerful  as 

the  blow  deliverable  by  the  Quan  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  Even  here,  we  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  difference  in  the  fight- 
ing values  of  the  two  vessels.  Perhaps  I 
can  best  explain  it  in  one  sentence  by 
saying  that  if  a  single  Canopus  were 
opposed  by  five  hundred  Queens,  it  is 
certain,  provided  that  she  were  well 
handled  and  that  her  ammunition  did  not 
prematurely  give  out  or  her  guns  wear  out, 
that  she  could  destroy  them  all,  and  still 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  encounter. 

Aluch  more  might  be  written  on  this 
subject,  but  I  have  only  space  left  wherein 
to  note  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  steps 
whereby  the  naval  revolution  of  the  past 
sixty  years  has  been  effected  I  once 
saw  in  a  child's  text-book  some  such  entry 
as  the  following:  "January  18th,  1342, 
button-hooks  invented.  "  I  do  not  pretend 
to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  ;  my  dates 
are  only  approximate  ones,  yet  I  daresay 
that  they  will  be  found  sutficient  for  the 
purpose.  Firstly,  about  1838  came  the 
building  of  the  first  steam  men-of-war — 


she  will  hurl  her  shot  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  from  six  to  ten  times  the 
energy  wilh  which  the  Queen  hurled  hers ; 
so  that  the  blow  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Canopus  in  one  minute  will  be,  at  the  lowest 


small  paddle-sloops ;  tn  1842,  Paixhans's 
introduction  of  the  shell-gun  ;  in  1843, 
the  adoption  of  the  screw  by  the  Navy ;  in 
1844,  the  use  of  horizontal  direct-acting 
engines;  about  1846,  the  construction  of 
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the  first  screw-frigates;  about  1848,  the 
earliest  application  in  the  Navy  of  iron 
instead  of  wood  for  building  purposes; 
in  1350,  tubular  instead  of  flue  boilers;  in 
1852,  the  launching  of  the  first  battle- 
ships ivhich  had  been  designed  as  screw- 
vessels  (some  old  ships  had  been  altered 
and  adapted  for  the  screw  several  years 
before) ;  in  1855,  the  general  adoption  of 
rifled  percussion  small-arms  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  armoured  floating  batteries  ; 
about  1856,  the  use  of  rifled  heavy  guns ; 
in  i860,  the  launch  of  the  first  sea-going 
ironclad,  and  the  introduction  of  Arm- 
strong screw  breechloaders;  in  1865,  the 
compound  engine,  and  the  modernised 
gun-carriage;  in  1866,  breechloading 
small  arms;  in  1867,  the  fitting  of  twin 
screws   to  battle-ships;  in    1875,   slow- 


burning  powder;  in  1S78,  torpedoes, 
torpedo-boats,  and  machine  guns,  and  the 
employment  of  mild  steel  for  boiler  con- 
struction; in  1879,  steel  as  a  material  for 
ships'  hulls;  in  r88o,  the  modem  breech- 
loader, and  compound  armour;  in  1883, 
the  electric  search-light,  in  1884,  the 
light  quick-firing  gun;  in  1886,  triple- 
expansion  engines  ;  in  1890,  steel  armour, 
and  heavier  quick-firing  guns ;  in  1893, 
water-tube  boilers;  in  1894,  smokeless 
powder,  and  nickel  steel  armour ;  and 
in  i8g6,  Harveyised  armour,  and  the 
magazine  rifle.  The  dates,  I  should  add, 
do  not  pretend  to  be  those  of  the  malting 
of  the  various  inventions,  but  only — and 
that  approximately — those  of  the  recog- 
nition and  adoption  of  the  inventions  by 
the  Admiralty. 
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AS  an  industry  and  as  a  popular  sport, 
cycling  cannot  be  accurately  credited 
with  an  existence  more  prolonged  than  a 
couple  of  decades ;  yet  the  historians  aver 
that  as  far  back  as  1836  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
Macmillan  invented  the  bicycle,  while  in 
the  same  vear  one  Gavin  Dalzell,  a 
Lesmahagow  blacksmith,  is  reported  to 
have  applied  cranks  and  pedals  to  a  cycle 
of  this  description.  Up  to  the  period 
referred  to  the  hobby-horse  appears  to 
have  had  all  its  ovrn  way  ;  and  what 
that  nondescript  article  was  like  we 
have  all  been  able  to  see  in  the  old 
print  and  brie  -  4  -  brae  shops  of  Great 
Portland  Street  and  other  quarters  of  the 
Metropolis  of  late.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
cranks  and  levers  from  the  rear  wheel  that 
the  Macmillan  "bike"  was  driven;  but 
the  machine  was  by  no  means  kindly  taken 
to,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it  must 
be  regarded  as  still-born,  giving  place  to 
the  velocipede  with  four  wheels  con- 
structed in  1837,  1838,  and  1839  by  Mr. 
Merryweather,  Mr.  Revis,  and  ]Mr.  William 
Baddeley.  In  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  these  four-wheeled  veloci- 
pedes were  seen  and  ridden  in  the 
grounds  of  Paxton's  Glass  House  at 
Sydenham;  and  in  1865  the  original 
"bone-shaker"  was  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  by  its  inventor,  M.  Lalle- 
meni;,  who  soon  afterwards  patented  his 
production  in  the  United  States.  I  re- 
member seeing  one  of  these  monsters  in 
this  country  about  the  year  1868,  and  of 
essaying  to  mount  it,  with  results  the 
reverse  to  agreeable.  Its  proud  owner 
was  a  youth  who  had  just  completed  his 
education  at  a  /jra  in  France  ;  and  probably 
that  fact  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
its  appearance  in  the  Midland  cathedral 
town  in  which  I  made  its  undesir- 
able acquaintance.  Lallemcnt's  original 
machine  seems  to  date  from  1 860 ; 
and  some  ciirht  years  later  Islington 
witnessed  the  opening  of  a  school  for  the 
benefit  of  those  sufticicntlv  venturesome 
to  risk  life  and  limb  on  the   well-named 


**  bone-shaker."  Cycling  had  a  mild  sort 
of  vogue  in  Paris  during  the  two  or  three 
years  preceding  the  war  with  Germany ; 
and  one  of  the  first  riders  whom  I  recollect 
was  the  boy- Prince  who  subsequently 
became  so  great  a  favourite  among  us. 
More  than  this,  the  French  favoured  the 
water-cycle,  which  did  not,  however,  find 
much  patronage  here.  It  was  from  Paris, 
about  1869  or  early  in  1870,  that  Coventry 
received  its  first  cycle,  the  son  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  what  later  became 
the  Coventry  Machinists*  Company  send- 
ing to  his  father  one  of  the  new 
machines,  with  an  injunction  to  his 
parent  to  induce  his  firm  to  add  cycle- 
making  to  the  manufacture  of  sewing- 
machines.  Then,  about  1868,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cooper  introduced  a  machine  with  hollow 
forks  and  a  tubular  backbone,  following 
up  this  innovation  by  an  attempt  to  reduce 
friction.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  met  with 
such  scant  encouragement  that  he  aban- 
doned the  business,  and  left  the  task  of 
further  improvements  to  others.  The 
present  ball-bearings  supplanted  the  roller- 
bearings  invented  by  Mr.  Cooper,  whose 
ideas  were  largely  utilised  by  the  father  of 
the  cycle  trade,  Mr.  James  Starley,  with 
whose  monument  all  visitors  to  Coventry 
have  become  familiarised.  Messrs.  Havnes 
and  JefTeries  manufactured  for  James 
Starley  his  "  Ariel "  machine,  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  medal  at  the  International 
Exhibition  held  at  South  Kensington  in 
1873. 

Those  who  date  the  rage  for  cycling 
from  the  last  three  or  four  years  will  hear 
with  surprise  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  grand 
monde  first  took  up  the  amusement, 
although,  it  is  true,  the  votaries  of  the 
wheel  were  few  and  far  between.  INIan- 
chester  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  inaugurate 
cycle  races,  and  about  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  clubs  for  cyclists  began 
to  spring  up,  among  them  being  the  Pick- 
wick and  the  Middlesex  Bicycling  Club. 
The  late  Hon.  Ion  Keith  -  Falconer  was 
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one  of  the  earliest  devotees,  and  in  the  year 
1874  attracted  much  admiring  attention 
by  riding  113  miles  in  rather  more  than 
nineteen  hours,   the    course   being  from 


manufacture  by  turning  out  a  few  thousand 
machines  annually.  The  Coventry  Ma- 
chinists' Company  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  now  numerous  organisations  of  which 


Bournemouth  to  Hitchin.  Mr.  Keith- 
Falconer  was  not  only  a  crack  rider  in  his 
day,  but  also  a  clever  writer  on  the  sport ; 
the  Field  opened  its  columns  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  may  be  cited  as  the  first  among 
influential  journals  to  encourage  the  new 
pastime.  There  was  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  scene  at  Coventry  in  187+, 
when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  paid  the  old  War- 
wickshire town  a  visit.  An  escort  of  crack 
wheelmen  was  a  decided  novelty  in  those 
remote  daj's,  and  the  rare  spectacle 
drew  tens  of  thousands  of  delighted  sight- 

At  the  period  in  question  the  cycle 
trade  was  in  its  infancy,  but  Coventry  was 
even    then    distinguishing    itself    in    the 


we  have  heard  so  much  of  late  years  ;  and 
the  firm  which  Mr.  George  Singer  founded 
some  twenty  odd  j'ears  ago  was  already 
being  favourably  heard  of  in  the  then  com- 
paratively limited  cycle  arena.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  career  of  '*  Singers  "  extends 
over  twent)' -three  vears  ;  until  now  it  enjoys 
the  proud  distinction  of  primus  inter  parts. 
During  several  visits  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  paving  to  the  Singer  Cycle 
Company's  leviathan  works  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
various  departments  ;  and,  had  space  per- 
mitted, I  should  like  to  have  said  some- 
thing anent  the  divisions  of  the  world- 
famous  manufactory  which  the  artist  has 
selected  for  pictorial  treatment.  No 
better  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  cycling 
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has  taken  hold  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
society  can  be  obtained  than  by  ticking  off 
the  illustrious  names  which  make  of  the 
Singer  catalogue  a  species  of  "  golden 
book,"  It  is  something  to  have  catered, 
and  to  continue  to  cater,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  cycling  Emperors,  Kings,  Queens, 
and  reigning  Princes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  gralin  of  English  and  foreign  society  ; 
and  the  evergreen  George  Singer  may 
well  feel  proud  that  '97  is  proving  a  record 
year  for  him  and  his  associates.  Some  of 
the  reflected  glory  of  "  Singers  "  falls  upon 
the  enterprising  gentleman  who  recon- 
structed the  undertaking  (of  which  the 
founder  happily  remains  the  head)  a  brief 
year  ago,  and  both  the  financial  magician, 


the  now  universal  tangent  system  of  spokes 
was  applied  to  the  "Ariel"  by  Messrs. 
Haynes  and  JefTeries,  whose  Coventry 
tricycle,  first  introduced  by  them  in  1876, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  "Coventry 
Rotary,"  the  type  of  machine  favoured  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  for  whom  one  of 
these  beautiful  "iris"  was  specially  made 
early  in  1896.  It  is  not  without  interest 
to  note  that,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "  ordinary,"  I>r,  Cortis,  on  a  machine  of 
London  build,  known  as  the  "  Invincible," 
did  twenty  miles  in  less  than  an  hour.  As 
pace  began  to  increase,  and  bicycles  which 
could  be  easily  mounted  were  loudly  and 
widely  demanded,  makers  turned  theiratton- 
tion  to  the  "  safety."  The  invention  of  the 


Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  and  the  cycle  mag- 
nate, George  Singer,  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
ever-extending  business. 

Some  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 


rear-driver  has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  H,  J. 
Lawson,  who  has  recently  identified  him- 
self with  the  motor-car  industry,  and  has 
raised  a  mammoth  factory  at  Coventry  for 
the  construction  of  those  vehicles.    About 
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the  same  time  (1879),  or  soon  afler»-ards, 
Mr.  Singer  introduced  a  "safety"  called 
the  " 'Xtraordinary,"  described  by  a 
cycling  authority  as  "  practically  an  ordi- 
nary bicycle,  with  the  front  fork  raked 
more  than  usual,  the  cranks  driven  by 
oscillating  levers,  which  brought  the 
pedals  under  the  rider."  The  lever- 
action   was  anything  but  an  unqualiAed 


Mr.  Dunlop  of  the  pneumatic  tyre,  which 
is  said  to  have  made  millionaires  (or  nearly 
so)  of  those  who  exploited  it — namely, 
Mr-  Harvey  Du  Cros  and  his  sons.  It  was 
the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company  and  its 
plethoric  assets  and  rights  of  all  kinds 
which  Mr.  Hooley  and  Mr.  Rucker  pur- 
chased for  three  millions  sterling,  pre- 
paratory to  offering  it  to  the  public  for  five 
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success,  and  twelve  years  ago  Messrs. 
Stariey  and  Sutton  brought  out  the 
rear- driving  safety,  which,  with  certain 
modifications,  is  the  "  safety  "  as  we  know 
and  ride  it  in  this  Jubilee  year.  Experts 
maintain  that,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
the  rear-driving  machine,  cycling  would 
not  have  attained  a  world-wide  vogue ; 
and  they  are  doubtless  right,  for  the  old 
"ordinary"  was  the  reverse  of  easy  to 
mount.  1  venture,  however,  to  assert  that 
the  present  prassion  for  cycling  is  very 
largely  traceable    to    the    invention    by 


millions.  The  complete  story  of  this 
historic  and  sensational  "  deal "  has  yet  to 
be  told  ;  and  the  psychological  moment  for 
the  telling  of  it  is  not  yet. 

Whether  we  regard  cycling  from  the 
social,  the  sporting,  or  the  financial  point 
of  view,  its  history  is  to  the  full  as  inter- 
esting as  any  prominent  phase  of  our  life 
during  the  last  sixty  years  ;  and  as  such  it 
comes  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
literary  treatment  at  a  time  when  we  are 
under  the  influence  of  "  Diamond  Jubilee" 
retrospect.  E.  L. 
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By   HAROLD    SPENDER. 


THE  sudden  loss  and  recovery  of 
Mr.  Bellow's  watch  will  be  a  mystery 
to  Mr.  Bellow  to  his  dying  day ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  men  in  St.  Thomas's  who 
know  the  secret,  and  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  divulging  it  at  this  safe  distance 
from  the  event. 

But  perhaps  you  do  not  know  who 
Mr.  Bellow  is.  Such  ignorance  is  indeed 
highly  lamentable,  and  argues  a  plain 
incapacity  for  public  affairs.  But  in  telling 
this  story  I  have  to  face  the  fact  that  it 
exists.  Let  me  say,  therefore,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  oldest  vestrymen  in 
St.  Thomas-by-the-Thames,  Mr.  Bellow  is 
still  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  generation.  At  the  time  of  this  story 
he  was  already  famous.  For  ten  years  he 
had  been  both  a  guardian  and  a  vestry- 
man in  St.  Thomas's,  and  for  three  he  had 
been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and,  finally,  he  had  just  become  a  "  J.P." 
His  contributions  to  the  local  press  were 
frequent,  and  took  the  form  of  long  letters 
on  Anti- Vaccination  and  the  Problem  of 
Outdoor  Relief.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  local  chapel — I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  not  a  **  deacon  " — and  was 
understood  to  have  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had 
the  full  measure  of  respect  due  to  a 
man  with  the  gift  of  many  contracts 
in  his  hands  and  a  frockcoat  on  his 
back,  made  of  the  very  same  cloth  which 
he  retailed  to  the  other  vestrymen  and 
guardians  in  his  big  shop  in  the  St.  Thomas 
Road. 

Now  that  you  know  all  this  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear,  further,  that  in  the 
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year  189 —  Mr.  Bellow  was  presented  with 
a  watch  by  his  fellow  vestrymen  and 
guardians. 

It  was  presented  in  great  state  in  St. 
Thomas's  Vestry  Hall,  and  it  soon  became 
the  most  famous  watch  in  the  district,  for 
it  cost  forty  guineas,  was  made  of  the  best 
twenty-carat  gold,  and  was  fitted  with 
a  repeater  of  the  newest  kind.  It  was 
attached  to  Mr.  Bellow's  waistcoat  by 
a  very  magnificent  chain,  and  on  the  back 
of  the  watch  was  an  inscription,  written  in 
a  better  style  than  is  generally  used  in  con- 
ducting the  public  affairs  of  St.  Thomas- 
by-the-Thames.  As  Mr.  Bellow  had 
grown  somewhat  corpulent  in  his  middle 
age,  the  watch  formed  a  prominent  object. 
You  might  almost  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Bellow  was  attached  to  the  watch,  rather 
than  that  the  watch  was  attached  to  Mr. 
Bellow. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  wear  a  watch  of 
that  sort  in  the  streets  of  St.  Thomas-by- 
the-Thames,  for  in  that  district  there  lived 
gentry  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
detaching  watches  from  their  proper 
owners.  The  residents  indeed  who  had 
reached  the  point  of  owning  watches  were 
few  and  far  between  ;  but  where  two  or 
three  were  gathered  together  there  was 
generally  some  story  of  ingenious  watch- 
stealing,  which  betrayed  an  art  carried  to 
a  high  point  of  perfection,  and  virtually  as 
untouched  by  the  police  as  the  art  of  any 
Royal  Academician.  The  consequence 
was  that  there  were  few  watch-chains  dis- 
played in  St.  Thomas  -  by  -  the  -  Thames, 
and  those  generally  by  men  who  were 
young  and  strong. 
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But  Mr.  Bellow  was  confident  of  pos- 
sessing the  goodwill  of  the  light- fingered 
gently.  Why  not?  He  was  a  generous 
administrator  of  outdoor  relief,  a  lenient 
magistrate,  a  free  dispenser  of  licenses, 
and  a  general  patron  of  indiscriminate - 
charity,    especially  when    in    connection 


manner,  two  ill-looking   individuals  fol- 
lowed him  with  longing  eyes, 

"  S'elp  me  bob,"  said  one  of  them, 
"but  it  do  make  one's  mouth  water, 
don't  it?" 

"  Yes,  and  so  easy,  too,"  said  the  other ; 

"just  a  nornary  chine — no  catch,  no  any- 

think.       I  'm     almost 

thinkin',  Bill " 

"  No,  Jim,  it  won't 
do,"  said  the  other. 
"  That 's  old  Bellow, 
and  there  ain't  a  man 
in  this  district  that 
don't  know  that  watch, 
and  wouldn't  peach  en 
us  if  we  took  it.  There 
aren't  none  we  could 
pass   it   on   to   in  the 


Jim  sighed,  but  knew 
that  it  was  the  truth. 
There  was  not  a 
"receiver"  in  St, 
Thomas's  that  would 
not  be  dangerous  in 
the  case  of  the  popular 
Mr.  Bellow. 

And  Jim  also  knew 
that  nearly  all  the  "  re- 
ceivers "  in  London 
lived  within  St. 
Thomas's. 


"  I  HERE  aken't 
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with  politics.  Thus  it  was  that  when  he 
proceeded  down  the  St.  Thomas's  Road, 
in  the  full  majesty  of  his  chairmanship  and 
his  watch-chain,  he  walked  confidently, 
and  it  was  with  unction  that  he  would  see 
people  point  as  he  passed,  and  hear  them 
cry,  "There  goes  old  Bellow  antLhis 
chine ! " 

One  day  after  he  had  passed  in  this 


IL 
It  is  not  often  that 
such  prosperity  as  Mr. 
Bellow's  is  a  perma- 
nent condition  of 
human  affairs.  If  Mr. 
Bellow  had  been  an 
old  Greek  he  would 
probably  have  felt 
afraid,  and  might  have 
made  a  gift  of  his  watch  to  the  jealous 
gods.  But  a  modem  vestryman  has  few 
points  of  similarity  to  a  Greek  of  the  heroic 
period ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  ever 
crossed  Mr.  Bellow's  imagination  in  his 
wildest  dreams  that  his  lot  would  be  im- 
proved by  throwing  the  precious  watch 
into  the  "Thames. 
And  yet  there   was  one  weak  spot  in 
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Mr.  Bellow's  affairs.  AmoDg  other  sources 
of  income  he    was   interested  in  a  large 
wharf  by  the    river- side.      Those    were 
troublous  days  for  the  la.Tge  wharves,  and 
in  189 —  St.  Thomas-by-t he-Thames  was 
convulsed  with  a  violent  labour  struggle 
in  this  wharf.     I  think  that  the  cause  of 
dispute     arose 
over    some 
question    in 
connection 
with     the 
dinner  -  hour ; 
but  we    are 
more    con- 
cerned  here 
with   the    f.tct 
that    this   dis- 
pute  formed  the 
first   cloud    on 
the  horizon  of 
Mr.      Bellow's 
popularity. 

Strikes  in  St 
Thomas's  wetJ 
apt  to  be 
stormy  affairs. 
The  strikers 
were  for  the 
most  part 
young  Irish- 
men—  reckless 
and  passionate 
youths,  always 
ready  for  a  fray, 
and  quite  im- 
pervious to 
the  prudent 
counsels  of 
older  heads. 

Scarcely  a  day  „  „,j,jj  „ 

passed  without 

a  scuffle,  which  generally  ended  in  some 
"  blackleg  "  being  left  bruised  and  battered 
on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  lads  being 
i  by  the  police. 


sentences.  Some  of  them  were  his  active 
supporters,  and  it  was  a  pain  to  have  to 
send  them  off  to  the  cells. 

But  not  entirely,  for  he-was  being  hit 

heavily  in  his  purse  by  the  proceedings  of 

the  strikers,  and  he  felt  at  times  very  angry 

with  them.     Indeed,  when  he  knew  that 

he  was  in  perfectly  safe  company,  he 

would  denounce  the  leaders  with  the 

greatest  vehemence,  though  in  public 

he  was  silent.    For  Mr.  Bellow,  with  all 

his  virtues,   was  not  an   advocate  of 

candour  in  public  affairs. 

'■  Of  course,  I  say  it  to  you  in  the 
strictest  confide.ice,"  he  would  say, 
though  it  was 
not  always  so 
certain  that  the 
confidence 
would  be  kept, 
fiulf  in  this 
case  silence 
availed  him 
little.  His 
sentences  were 
accepted  with- 
out any  hesita- 
tion as  imply- 
ing sympathy 
with  the  wharf, 
and  this  inter- 
pretation was 
confirmed 
when  it  was  re- 
vealed by  the 
energetic  local 
press  that  Mr. 
Bellow  had  an 
.CitT'^  interest  in  the 

•«|]  wharf    on     its 

financial  side. 
From  the 
day  that  this  discovery  was  made,  Mr. 
Bellow's  watch  was  in  danger.  There 
was  an  immediate  change  in  the  general 
style  of  allusion  to  Mr.  Bellow  in  the 
Mr.  Bellow  was  very  much  disturbed  by      district.     Instead  of  "  Good  Old  Bellow," 
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these  incidents. 

And  he  might  well  be,  for  his  position 
was  by  no  means  easy. 

Many  of  the  performers  in  these  little 
riots  were  brought  before  him  as  he  sat 
on  the  Bench,  and  he  was  forced  to  inflict 


he  became  "Old  Gold  Pot,"  or  "Old 
Watch-and-Chain."  He  was  no  longer 
greeted  with  cries  of  "Oh  my,  just  look 
at  his  chine!"  from  the  women  who 
stood  dawdling  in  from  of  the  doors :  but 
he  received    frequent    offers  to  wash  his 
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watch  and  chain  for  him  at  a  cheap  rate 
and  a  rapid  return.  The  small  boys  of 
St.  Thomas's,  who  reflected  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood  with  great  accuracy 
and  alacrity,  vexed  his  soul  by  cries  of 
*' Carry  your  chine  for  you,  Sir?"  or 
**  Wind  up  your  watch  for  you,  Sir .?"  and  the 
like.  Mr.  Bellow  was  pained,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  walk  the  stem  path  of  duty, 
oblivious  of  popular  outcry,  and  still 
confident  that  opinion  would  veer  round 
to  his  side.  So  it  was  that  he  did  not  take 
warning,  but  continued  to  wear  his  watch 
and  chain. 

I  expect  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
attention  of  Jim,  Bill,  or  a  few  others  who 
moved  in  those  circles  would  have  been 
drawn  to  these  facts ;  but  either  because 
thev  were  outside  the  main  current  of 
public  affairs,  or  because  they  were  at  that 
moment  engaged  in  certain  suburban  oper- 
ations, these  professional  gentry  missed 
their  chance. 

Before  they  became  aware  of  the  change, 
the  watch  disappeared  one  day  suddenly 
and  mysteriously,  and  no  **  receiver  "  par- 
took in  the  profit. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  this  is  how 
it  happened. 

in. 

The  famous  John  Dickson  had  arrived  in 
St.  Thomas-by-the-Thames. 

John  Dickson  was  a  Labour  leader  of  a 
somewhat  staid  and  even  type.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  miner  in  the  North 
of  England,  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  a  strong  temperance  orator. 
Thanks  to  his  power  of  speech,  he  was 
chosen  district  secretary  of  the  branch  of 
his  union,  and  succeeded  in  making  that 
branch  one  of  the  most  active  in  England. 
Then,  after  a  few  years,  the  general 
secretaryship  fell  suddenly  vacant,  and  he 
was  the  only  candidate  for  the  place.  In 
his  new  post  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
tools,  and  he  left  the  mine  for  ever.  He 
lost  money  by  the  change,  for  his  salary 
was  only  ;^ioo,  and  he  had  been  earning 
£i  a  week  at  his  trade.  Besides  that,  the 
change  from  manual  to  brain  work  was 
acutely  painful,  and  it  took  him  many 
years  before  he  grew  accustomed  to  his  i 


new  life.  But  he  brought  to  nis  desk  an 
engrossing  enthusiasm  for  the  work  which 
made  all  such  difficulties  seem  dust  in  the 
balance.  No  sooner  had  he  mastered  the 
organisation  of  his  own  union  and  got  it 
into  working  trim  than  he  turned  to  a 
species  of  missionary  effort,  which  led 
him  into  the  thick  of  the  hottest  strikes 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England. 

Of  all  working  men,  those  who  aroused 
in  him  least  sympathy  were  the  unskilled 
labourers  of  London.  He  hated  their 
drinking  habits  and  their  thriftless  ways ; 
their  language  disgusted  him,  and  he  had 
the  poorest  opinion  of  them  as  comrades 
in  a  strike. 

But  he  had  been  sent  for  to  help  in  the 
bitter  crisis  of  this  wharf  strike,  and  he 
did  not  know  how  to  refuse.  He  knew 
that  the  strike  had  been  opened  impru- 
dently, and  that  the  men  would  have  done 
better  to  have  stayed  in.  But  if  the  men 
were  bad,  the  masters  were  worse.  So  he 
had  argued,  and  taken  the  next  train  for 
the  South. 

When  once  Dickson  had  joined  in  the 
strike,  he  was  a  different  man.  From  the 
mild-mannered  temperance  advocate  he 
became  the  fierce  fighter,  intent  on  winning 
at  all  costs.  During  the  few  days  he  had 
been  in  the  locality,  he  had  collected  his 
information  on  every  hand.  He  knew 
now  precisely  by  what  allusions  he  could 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  and  fire  of  the 
strikers.  One  of  these  allusions  was  to 
Mr.  Bellow  and  his  watch. 

On  the  fourth  evening  after  his  arrival 
he  had  had  many  matters  to  deal  with,  and 
was  quite  far  advanced  in  his  usual  evening 
harangue  before  he  reached  this  favourite 
topical  allusion.  It  had  been  a  bad  day 
for  the  strike.  The  masters  had  succeeded 
in  importing  over  a  hundred  "  free 
labourers,"  and  they  had  rejected  certain 
overtures  by  an  outside  arbitrator.  On 
the  other  hand,  news  had  come  to  the 
men  from  the  Central  Office  that  the 
strike  pay  would  be  reduced.  The  feeling 
among  the  strikers  was  at  the  highest 
point  of  tension.  Their  poor  Irish  natures 
were  boiling  with  the  fire  of  impotent 
despair,  and  longing  for  some   outlet — 
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some  excuse   for  satisfying  their  craving 
for  violence. 

The  small  district-hall  in  which  the 
evening  meetings  were  held  was  crowded 
to  the  doors.  Every  point  in  Dickson's 
speech — a  fierce  piece  of  defiance,  breath- 
ing forth  war  in  every  sentence — was 
cheered  to  the  echo.  Dickson  knew  in 
his  heart  that  they  were  beaten,  but  it 
was  just  at  such  times  that  he  was  at  his 
best.    Never  had  he  spoken  better,  and  so 


Then  suddenly  he  paused,  and  looked 
round  in  a  half-humorous  manner.  "  This 
fount  of  justice,"  he  resumed,  dwelling  on 
the  same  familiar  theme,  "has  a  watch." 
A  roar  of  laughter,  bigger  than  any  that 
had  come  before,  convulsed  the  room.  It 
was  the  allusion  of  the  evening.  "  It  is  a 
big  watch,"  he  went  on,  "a  famous  watch, 
in  a  certain  sense  a  public  watch.  It  was 
given  to  Mr,  Bellow  by  a  devoted  public, 
as,   1   suppose,   a  sort  of  substitute  for 


it  happened  that  when  he  came  to  -Mr. 
Bellew,  his  audience  was  as  tta.x  in  his 
hands. 

Then,  with  lowered  voice,  he  approached 
the  favourite  subject.  There  was  a  hush  in 
the  hall,  but  again  and  again  came  a  burst 
of  mocking  laughter  as  Dickson  poured 
out  his  volley  of  scathing  satire  and 
humorous  description  —  picturing  the 
pompous  "Guardian  of  the  Poor"  with 
the  jailer's  key  in  his  hand,  and  the  un- 
swerving administrator  of  justice  who 
defended  his  very  purse  from  his  seat  on 
the  Bench. 


putting  up  a  clock  in  a  public  place.  But 
in  spite  of  this  big  watch,"  said  Dickson, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  raising  his . 
voice,  "  the  tnvner  has  forgotUn  the  lime  of 
day\" 

The  hit  was  received  with  a  deafening 
shout  of  appiau.se  and  laughter. 

"  This  watch,"  resumed  Dickson,  but  he 
had  scarcely  begim  again  when  there  was 
some  confusion  at  the  back  of  the  room. 
One  of  the  strikers  had  stepped  on  to  a 
bench  and  was  haranguing  those  round 
him.  Dickson  stopped,  and  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  and  an  impatient  protest : 
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'*A11  right,  chaps,  you  shall  be  heard 
afterwards ! "  tried  to  still  the  tumult. 
But  the  men  in  front  became  interested, 
and  turned  round  to  know  what  was  taking 
place,  while  those  behind  began  to  cheer 
the  new  speaker  vociferously. 

"What's  he  saying?"  said  Dickson 
impatiently  to  those  in  front.  But  the 
man  had  got  a  hearing,  and  he  could  now 
gather  for  himself. 

"  I  say  it's  a  disgrice,"  he  was  saying, 
"  that  Bellow  should  ha'  kep'  that  watch 
all  this  time.  I  say  it  stright,  that  if  no 
one  else  will  take  it,  I  will  'take  it 
myself." 

"  Go  it,  Pat ! "  shouted  the  laughing 
audience,  "  you  're  just  right,  take  it !  " 

"This  is  'ow  I  looks  at  it,"  went  on  the 
speaker;  "we  give  him  the  watch  while 
he  was  all  right,  and  now  'e  's  all  wrong, 
we  just  goes  and  takes  it  back.     Why,  it 's 

the  easiest  watch " 

.  But  this  fall  from  high  argument  to  a 
lower  note  was  greeted  with  such  a  burst 
of  Homeric  laughter  that  the  rest  of  the 
speech  was  drowned.  Still,  Pat's  argument 
carried  the  audience  by  storm.  At  first, 
John  Dickson  did  not  know  whether  to 
take  it  quite  seriously,  but  when  he  saw 
that  they  were  in  earnest,  his  face  became 
grave  and  stern,  and  he  reproved  them 
in  his  old  temperance- orator  manner. 
But  by  that  time  he  had  quite  lost  his 
hold ;  the  audience  were  restless,  smitten 
with  the  idea  that  had  been  suggested 
by  Pat.  Dickson  wound  up  his  speech, 
making  way  for  another. 

Meanwhile  Pat  had  disappeared  with 
several  friends  from  the  back  of  the  hall, 
and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  his  pro- 
posal for  some  little  time.  The  subsequent 
speakers  of  course  avoided  it,  and  though 
Dickson  felt  uncomfortable  he  hoped  for 
the  best.     And  so  the  evening  passed  on. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  last  speech  there 
was  a  rush  of  feet  and  a  hubbub  at  the 
doors.  They  were  flung  open,  and  a 
crowd   of  young  Irishmen  burst   in   with 


Pat  at  their  head.  He  was  holding  up 
something  briglit  and  large. 

"  Good  Lord  !  he 's  gone  and  done  it ! " 
cried  one  of  the  men  on  the  pl.atform,  a 
prudent  Labour  organiser,  who  saw  the 
impression  that  might  be  created  in  the 
papers. 

It  was  true.  For  as  he  mounted  on  a 
bench  and  began  to  speak,  it  became  clear 
that  what  he  was  holding  in  his  hand  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than — Bellow* s  watch  ! 
The  hall  was  in  a  frantic  state  of  excite- 
ment, some  cheering,  some  hissing,  and 
some  evidently  frightened  by  the  realisa- 
tion of  what  was  in  its  beginning  but  half 
a  joke. 

"  Boys,"  Pat  could  be  heard  saying  over 
the  noise.  "Yere's  your  public  clock. 
I  never  take  a  watch  afore  in  my  life,  but, 
Lord  bless  me  !  this  one  could  have  been 
taken  by  a  suckin'  infant." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Dickson  had  the 
power  of  getting  into  a  passion.  For  it 
was  only  by  exerting  that  power  to  the 
very  utmost  that  he  was  able  to  restore 
order  to  the  meeting,  and  to  compel  Pat  to 
bring  up  his  booty  in  humble  submission 
and  place  it  in  Dickson's  own  hand.  The 
sober  Northerner  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted, and  when  he  left  that  meeting  that 
night  it  was  with  an  inward  resolution  to 
take  no  further  part  in  London  strikes. 

But  when  Mr.  Bellow  received  his  watch 
again  next  morning  by  an  anonymous 
messenger,  who  thrust  a  parcel  into  the 
serva^it's  hand  and  refused  to  wait,  he  was 
almost  as  puzzled  as  he  had  been  when  he 
suddenly  found  his  waistcoat  watchless  on 
the  previous  evening. 

And  now  I  am  told  that  the  chain  which 
Mr.  Bellow  wears,  though  remarkably  like 
the  old  one,  has  never  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gold-fields,  and  that  the 
watch  at  the  end  of  that  chain  is  plainly 
made  of  silver. 

But  where  the  old  watch  really  is  now  I 
cannot  tell. 

Perhaps  it  will  come  out  again  when  the 
trouble  at  the  wharves  is  forgotten. 
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WHEN  you  come  to  think  of  it,  few 
types  of  horses  are  so  interesting 
as  the  Shetland  pony.  Other  types  fulfil 
functions  more  or  less  fixed,  which  only 
age  diversifies.  The  hunter  is  a  hunter 
always,  until  a  bad  spill  in  the  field  strains 
his  tendons  beyond  remedy,  when  he 
probably  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
country  hawker.  The  cob  that  carried 
my  lady  in  the  days  of  its  youth  finds 
itself  relegated  one  day  to  the  shafts  of  a 
hansom.  And  the  donkey  which  once 
ambled  in  a  nursery -cart  totters  down 
to  costerdom,  where  it  may  eke  out  as  hard 
an  existence  as  poor  Canary's,  who  became 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
child  of  the  Jago.  But  it  does  not  require  the 
hand  of  age  to  classify  the  Shetland  pony. 
Starting  life  on  the  bare,  bleak,  scraggy 
pasture  land  of  the  Shetlands,  he  may  rise 
to  the  luxury  of  a  pony-chaise  and  a 
charming  stable,  or  missing  that,  he  may 
be  sent  to  the  mines  as  if  he  were  a 
Siberian  convict,  to  spend  his  days  and 
nights  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  hauling 
coal. 

The  origin  of  the  Shetland  pony  is 
obscure.  Some  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  foundation  stock  was  introduced 
by  the  Norse  settlers,  who  from  the  close 
of  the  eighth  century  till  1469,  when  these 
islands  were  attached  to  Scotland,  were 
the  dominant  race  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  ancients.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
you  will  note  that  the  Shetlander  is  not 
unlike  the  Iceland  pony  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture.  But  there  is  doubt 
on  this  point  ;  for  other  authorities 
adhere  to  the  view  that  the  Shetland  pony 
represents  an  anterior  race  which  was 
also  found  along  the  islands  that  fringe 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  not  so 
very  long  ago  they  were  bought  by  the 
dealers  to  be  fattened  and  sold  as  Irish  beef! 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  Shetland  pony,  or  **  sheltie,"  as  he 
is  called,  we  nfiay  conclude  that  he  is  the 
product  of  many  inherited  changes  and 
conditions  which  in  the  course  of  centuries 
have  given  birth  to  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  equidae — the  smallest  of  the  British, 
if  not  of  all  the  European,  breeds.  At  one 
time  he  differed  less  in  degree  from  the 
horse  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland 
than  he  does  now.  This  might  point 
either  to  a  common  origin  between  those 
of  the  mainland  and  the  islands,  or  to 
some  remote  admixture  of  the  blood  of  the 
former  which  has  at  different  times  been 
introduced.  A  tradition  used  to  exist  that 
some  of  the  horses  which  were  carried  by 
the  Spanish  Armada  were  left  on  the 
islands ;  but  this  has  been  disproved,  as 
only  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada 
managed  to  get  so  far  north,  and  she  was 
wrecked  on  the  Fair  Isle,  wfiere  her  crew 
perished  after  having  eaten  everything 
which  the  natives  could  give  them— in- 
cluding their  ponies.  Nearly  fifty  years 
ago  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson  intro- 
duced an  Arab  stallion,  ^>vhich  was  used 
for  crossing  the  native  ponies;  but  this 
and  other  experiments  were  not  successful, 
the  produce  deteriorating  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations.  **  In  this  we  see,"  said 
a  quaint  writer,  "the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, for  their  way  being  deep  and  mossie 
in  many  places,  these  lighter  horses  come 
through  where  the  heavier  and  bulkier 
would  sink."  The  Shetland  pony  has  been 
finished  in  Nature's  workshop,  and  fitted 
in  the  process  of  time  by  modifications, 
wrought  chiefly  through  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  for  the  sphere  he  inhabits. 
Inured  to  the  hardships  of  an  island  swept 
by  the  storms  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  his 
only  shelter  being  that  afforded  by  the 
crags,  ravines,  and  hill-sides  of  his  native 
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home ;  subsistingon  the  scanty  herbage  to  be 
obtained  from  the  sedgy  bog,  the  heathery 
hill,  and  barren  shore,  supplemented  in 
times  of  stress  by  sea  ware,  the  "Shellie" 
has  been  evolved  in  the  distinctive  form 
we  now  find  him,  admirably  suited  to  his 
conditions  of  life.  Inhabiting  a  limited 
and  isolated  area,  he  represents  perhaps 
one  of  the  purest  breeds  in  this  countr}'. 
Long  neglected,  even  by  his  owners,  the 
small  crofters  of  the  islands,  who  showed 


shagg}-,  long- backed,  short- legged  ponies 
running  wild  upon  the  extensive  moors," 
that  they  obtain  but  precarious  sub- 
sistence "from  the  niggard  vegetation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  right  of  individual 
property  in  all  these  animals,  which  are 
branded  and  tattooed  by  each  owner  with 
his  own  peculiar  mark ;  but  when  any 
passenger  has  occasional  use  for  a  pony, 
he  never  scruples  to  lay  hold  of  the  iirst 
he  can  catch,  puts  on  a  halter,  and  having 
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more  regard  for  their  oxen  and  sheep,  he 
has  now  been  taken  under  the  patronage 
of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  and,  in 
comparison  with  his  proi^enitors,  lives  in 
clover  so  far  as  it  is  considered  expedient 
to  indulge  his  appetite.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  left  us,  in  "  The  Pirate."  a  picture  of 
these  ponies  in  his  day  :  "  Little  shagged 
animals,  more  resembling  wild  bears  than 
anything  of  the  horse  tribe,  )*ot  possessed 
of  no  small  degree  of  strength  and  spirit, 
and  able  to  endure  as  much  fatigue  and 
indifferent  usage  as  any  creature  in  the 
world."      "  There   are   such   numbers   of 


rode  him  as  far  as  he  finds  convenient, 
turns  the  animal  loose  to  find  his  way 
back  as  best  he  can— a  matter  in  ivhich 
the  ponies  are  sufficiently  sagacious." 
Lest  any  Southron  should  find  himself 
in  "  the  land  of  the  Vikings,"  and  attempt 
to  make  free  with  the  steeds  of  the 
country,  it  is  as  well  to  explain  that 
this  privilege  no  longer  exists.  Indeed, 
as  long  ago  as  1612,  though  Sir  Walter 
did  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Scots  Parliament 
striking  at  this  very  communistic  practice 
"of  ryding  uther  men's  horsis."     In  an 
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island  where,  according:  to  the  same 
authority,  the  crofters  "  scart  the  land 
with  a  bit  thing  ye  ca'  a  pleugh,"  and 
might  as  soon  "  give  it  a  ritt  whh  the  teeth 
of  a  redding- kame,"  agriculture  must  ha\'e 


1  J.  I 

been  in  the  most  primitive  condition  in 
those  days.  The  "  sheltie"  was  not  adapted 
for  tillage  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and 
he  was  pretty  much  left  in  a  state  of  nature, 
housed  neither  in  summer  nor  winter.  When 
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"broken,"  he  was,  however,  employed  in  produced    in    the    solitary   islands  which 

bringing  home  the  peats  from  the  hill;  and  fonn  the  Shetland    group?     Four-fifths 

in  the  saddle  he  was  frequently  used.  of  the  entire  equine  stock  of  Shetland 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  characteristics  belonged  to  the  crofters — and  the  crofter 

of  this  remarkable  variety  of  the  hoise  may  be  described  as  three-fourths  fisherman 
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and  one-fourth  agriculturist*  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise  when 
we  discover  that  the  pony  of  Shetland, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  owed 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  man.  He 
was  certainly  used  by  the  islanders,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  estate  was  below 
that  of  the  cow  or  sheep.  He  was  foaled 
in  the  field,  lived  in  the  field,  and  died  in 
the  field.  Old  age  or  accident  alone  put 
an  end  to  his  existence  in  these  northern 
parts,  and  he  generally  survived  to  a  good 
old  age  :  twenty-six  years  was  common, 
thirty  years  was  not  quite  rare,  while 
numbers  lived  much  longer  than  that. 
Nature's  models  defy  imitation,  and  that 
may  be  said  to  sum  up  in  brief  the 
qualities  of  the  Shetlander. 

Necessity  with  him  was  the  mother  of 
invention.  For  hundreds  of  years  he  had 
had  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  under  climatic 
influences  and  the  strenuousness  of  a 
miserable  subsistence  and  neglect  under 
which  any  other  variety  of  stock  not 
gradually  conditioned  to  its  environments 
would  have  become  extinct.  The  horse 
seems  liable  above  most  animals  to  be 
affected  in  character  and  form  by  the 
surrounding  conditions  of  climate  and 
food.  As  he  approaches  the  Arctic  circle 
his  temperament  and  external  conforma- 
tion change.  For  instance,  in  Lapland  he 
gives  place  to  the  deer.  In  Shetland, 
Nature  has  produced  the  tiniest  of  all  the 
horse-flesh.  Thus,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  recently  established  Shetland  Pony 
Stud-Book  two  mares,  Constance  and 
Little  Dorothy,  at  six  years  and  nine 
years  respectively,  are  described  as 
being  only  thirty -four  inches  high. 
These  Liliputians  were  the  property  of 
Mr.  Bruce  of  Sumburgh.  The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  entered  two  stallions,  Oman 
and  Tom  Thumb,  giving  the  same  measure- 
ment. But  it  is  recorded  that  many  Shet- 
landers  have  been  bred  seven  and  a  half 
hands  high,  or  thirty  inches,  and  some 
even  below  this  standard.  When  foaled, 
they  are  not  larger  than  a  fair  -  sized 
Airedale  terrier,  and  their  first  year's  coat 
is  more  like  a  sheep's  fleece  than  an 
ordinary  coat  of  hair — hence  the  impression 
they  left  on  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


The  crofters  followed  wasteful  methods 
in  breeding  stock.  The  foals  were  allowed 
to  suckle  their  dams  for  a.  year,  and  some- 
times longer,  with  the  obvious  result  that 
the  mothers  were  unable  to  produce  foals 
with  any  regularity.  Then,  as  the  demand 
increased  for  the  pet  ponies,  the  .number 
of  stallions  which  herded  with  the  mares 
on  the  common  were  depleted,  the  best 
specimens  were  sold,  and  the  inferior  sires 
kept  to  perpetuate  the  breed.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  Lord  Londonderry, 
who  has  proprietary  interests  in  the  islands, 
and  other  public-spirited  gentlemen,  the 
stamina  and  constitution  of  the  breed 
must  by  this  process  have  suffered.  The 
ponies  are  now  being  bred  on  the  lines  of 
the  selection  of  the  fittest.  There  are, 
however,  two  antagonistic  principles 
between  the  old  regime  and  the  new. 
The  Shetland  pony  is  the  product  of  his 
natural  treatment — unnatural,  some  might 
think — and  the  experience  of  the  crofters 
has  proved  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  to 
pamper  him  by  taking  care  to  protect 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  giving  him  liberal  feeding,  as  in  this 
way  he  grows  too  soft  and  unfitted  for  the 
position  he  occupies  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  islands.  That  was  the  old  regime. 
The  new  regime  follows  the  more  humane 
and  artificial  treatment  which  is  adopted 
elsewhere — more  care  of  the  breeding 
stock,  which  are  supplied  where  the  natural 
herbage  of  the  island  fails,  with  nourishing 
food.  Under  this  system  breeders  have 
to  contend  with  the  tendency  of  the  pony 
to  exceed  the  limit  of  height,  which  is 
fixed  by  the  Stud-Book  Society  at  forty- 
two  inches.  The  breeders  in  Shetland  may 
have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  this 
standard  even  under  the  new  regime  ;  but 
on  the  mainland,  where  a  number  of  studs 
have  been  formed,  the  difficulty  of  breed- 
ing the  small  Shetlander  true  to  his 
recognised  type  has  been  experienced. 
It  may  be  found  possible  to  breed  the 
diminutive  **  sheltie  "  true  to  parent  form 
by  selecting  the  smallest  stallions  to  mate 
with  the  smallest  mares,  but  the  experiment 
has  to  be  proved,  and  this  is  the  basis  on 
which  breeders  are  now  proceeding.  It 
will    be    interesting  to    discover  whether 
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the  effort  of  man  to  fight  against  the 
evident  tendency  of  all  animals  when 
brought  under  improved  conditions  to 
increase  in  size  can  succeed  by  methods 
of  artificial  selection. 

The  Shetlander  crossed  the  Border  for 
the  first  time  about  1 850,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  mines,  for  which  purpose  he 
is  faciU  primeps  the  most  useful  of  our 
beasts  of  burden.  For  the  active,  free-air- 
loving  Shetlander,  life  in  the  gloomy  depth 
of  the  mine  must  be  a  tremendous  contrast. 


performance  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  Cimmerian 
darkness  and  in  a  space  not  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  diminutive  "  sheltie" 
himself. 

And  he  adapts  himself  admirably  to  the 
condition  of  the  world  of  fashion,  for  no 
type  of  pony  looks  so  smart  or  interested 
in  his  work  as  the  well  -  groomed  Shet- 
lander in  the  neat  little  cart,  for  he  is  a 
beau  ideal  to  ride  or  drive.  Of  recent 
years    his    fame    has    reached    America, 


Yet  after  all.  their  existence,  though  full 
of  drudgery,  is  less  intolerable  than  might 
he  imagined.  Indeed,  the  hard  con- 
<iitions  of  life  to  which  he  has  been 
inured  for  centuries  possibly  fit  him 
better  for  the  mines  than  any  other  type 
of  horse.  Certain  it  is  that  under  such 
conditions  he  lives  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
has  seldom  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
surface  through  disease  or  breakdown 
in  condition.  The  mine  -  pony,  it  is 
estimated,  travels  in  the  course  of  a 
year  over  three  thousand  miles,  and 
draws  as  many  tons  of  coal — a  wonderful 


whence  he  has  been  exported  in  great 
numbers.  This  trade,  by  the  way,  was 
made  the  medium  of  one  of  the  greatest 
swindles  in  insurance  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  A  certain 
dealer  used  to  ship  ponies  abroad,  effecting 
aninsuranceonthem.  During  the  voyage  he 
had  them  poisoned,  or  done  away  with  in 
a  manner  still  more  cruel  ;  and  then 
carried  off  the'insurance  money,  which  was 
far  more  than  their  actual  value.  The 
game  was  at  last  discovered,  and  the  dealer 
was  sentenced  to  a  salutary  term  of 
imprisonment.  George  Hendry, 


AT    THE     GRAVE     OF    ANNE     BRONTE:     1849-1897. 
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IT  was  not  on  a  day  of  brightest  summer 
that  I  stood  by  the  graveside  of  the 
least  industrious  of  the  Bronte  sisters.     It 
was  on  a  bleak  February  day,  when  the 
grey  North  Sea  looked  greyer  and  older 
than  ever,  and  when  all  that  one  saw  of 
the  rocks  below 
the  graveyard 
was  a  confused, 
churning    mass 
of    milk  -  white 
foam,    dashing 
ever    and     ever 
upon  the  black 
rocks     until     it 
reminded    one 
of    Milton's 
famous  descrip- 
tion of  that  deep- 
sea  diem  on  who 
could   raise   the 
storm  -  wind    at 
will— 
Briareus  or  Typhoa, 

whom  the  den 
By   ancient   Taisus 

held. 
Snow  flakes 
mixed   with  the 
dropping  rain, 
and  the  sexton—  anne  i 

a       typically  Fryman  Orisin^l  Sk^M 

weather-beaten  son  of  his  county  and  his 
clime  —  opined  that  it  was  not  many 
gentlemen  who  would  care  to  come  out 
on  such  an  errand  on  such  a  day.  Check- 
ing his  garrulous  tongue  at  the  same  time 
that  I  thirsted  for  information,  I  asked 
whether  he  called  to  mind  the  bringing 
of  Anne  Bronte  to  Scarborough  by  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  and  its  sad  sequel.  The 
old  man  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
I    might    be    mildly   jesting   with    him. 


Fifty  years  was  perhaps  a  long  time  to 
ask  him  to  take  the  memory  back ;  but 
then  he  was  an  old,  old  man,  his  hair 
bleached  by  perhaps  seventy  of  the  harsh 
winters  that  North  Yorkshire  knows  and 
loves  so  well.  Finally,  he  said  that  although 
he  did  not 
"justly  remem- 
ber" the  actual 
incident  of  the 
death  and 
burial— that 
being  prior  to 
l^_^s  time  as 
verger — it  gave 
him  no  trouble 
to  call  to  mind 
the  crowds  ot 
pilgrims  that 
thronged  to  the 
spot  where  Anne 
is  laid  when  once 
the  fame  of  the 
"Bells"  was 
assured.  He 
"minded  that" 
passing  well,  he 
said,  as  also  the 
irreverence  with 
which  those  pil- 
y   tr    „  rr      ai-  a  (,  fering     pilgrims 

had  stolen  tuft  after  tuft  of  grass  from  the 
grave  until  none  was  left.  And,  indeed, 
the  grass  is  very  scant  to-day  upon  the 
green  mound  beneath  which  lie  the  bones 
of  "Acton  Beil"! 

It  is  a  wind-swept  resting-place,  well 
within  sight  and  soinid  of  the  sea.  St. 
Mary's  is  the  parish  church  for  Scar- 
borough, and  its  exact  location  is  at  one 
side  of  the  rocky  acclivity  that  separates 
the  two  "  bays."     It  is  a  hoary  old  '  "" 
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in  a  hoary  old  setting.  The  one  atom 
of  "  newness  "  that  I  could  discern — 
i.e.,  the  obvious  fact  that  the  stone  marking 
the  tomb  of  "the  gentlest  and  least 
assertive  of  the  three  sisters "  had  lately 
been  re-painled  a  stanling  white— Jarred 
upon  me  not  a  little.     The  black  now 
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stands  out  wonderfully  clear  and  distinct  ii 
the  au'fulne'ss  of  its  simplicity — 

Heke  Lie  the  Remains  of 
ANNE    BRONTE, 


CHTEI 


,   P.  Br< 


Incumbent  of  Haworth,  Yorkshire. 
She  Died,  Aged  3S,  May  iSth,  iS^q. 
Yes — Anne  Bronte  passed  into  the  Land 
of  Fulfilment  at  promise-time.  Her  gentle 
spirit  winged  its  way  from  earth  to  heaven 
at  a  moment  when  the  moors  of  Yorkshire 
were  clothed  in  their  fairest  tints.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  May.  During  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  in  the  Haworth  parsonage, 
she  had  gradually  drooped  and  faded — in 
the  words  of  her  sister,  "  she  looked 
beyond  this  life."  The  blackthorn  burst 
into  bloom  even  as  Anne  Bronte's  soul 
was  passing.  There  is  no  more  mournful 
episode  in  the  tragic  history  of  this  doomed 
sisterhood.       The     taking    of    Anne    to 


Scarborough  was  in  the  nature  of  a  forlorn 
hope — and  it  failed.  "Keep>er  may  visit 
Emily's  little  bed-room,"  writes  Charlotte, 
"  and  Flossy  may  look  wistfully  round  for 
Anne ;  they  will  never  see  her  again — 
nor  shall  I — at  least,  the  human  part 
of  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  by  the  tomb  of 
the  authoress  of  "  Agnes  Grey  "  and  "  The 
Tenant "  without  becoming  possessed  of 
a  great  yearning  to  know  more  about  her^ 
the  least  known  of  the  trio.  And  yet, 
would  one  be  the  happier  for  the  know- 
ledge.^ There  is  a  pathetic  ring  about 
the  following  fragment  —  the  last — of 
Anne's  diary,  that  leaves  our  eyelids  wet.. 
It  is  dated  "Thursday,  July  the  31st, 
1 845  " — the  Brontes  being  ever  esaci  upon 
points  of  detail.  "  1  wonder,"  she  muses 
girlishly,  "  I  wonder  how  we  shall  all 
be  and  where  and  how  situated  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  18+8,  when,  if  wt  art 
all  alive,  Emily  will  be  just  thirty.  1 
shall  be  in  my  twenty-ninth  year,  Charlotte 
in  her  thirty-third,  and  Branwell  in  his. 
thirty-second ;  and  what  changes  shall  we 
have  seen  and  known  ;  and  shall  we  be 
much  changed  ourselves  ?  I  hope  not — for 
the  worst  at  least.  I  for  my  part  cannot  well 
be  flatter  or  older  in  mind  than  I  am  now." 
"  If  we  are  all  alive,"  alas  1  Both  Anne  and 
Emily  were  doomed  to  die  within  a  twelve- 
month after  the  year  of  which  she  writes — 
that  year  of  storm  and  strife,  of  revolution 
and  of  dissolution,  1849. 

Anne  always  appears  to  have  cherisheJ 
a  certain  affection  for  Scarborough.  In  her 
governess  days  we  find  her  writing  from 
that  place  under  dale  "July  the  30th,  A. d. 
1841" — again  observe  what  a  precisian  poor 
Anne  alwayswasl  "  This  is  Emily's  birth- 
day. She  has  now  completed  her  twenty- 
third  year.  .  .  Charlotte  is  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  White.  Branwell  is 
a  clerk  in  the  railroad  station  at  Ludden- 
den  Foot,  and  I  am  a  governess  in  the 
family  of  Mr,  Robinson.  I  dislike  the 
situation,  and  wish  to  change  it  for 
another.  I  am  now  at  Scarborough." 
And  later  in  the  same  entry  she  adds, 
naively  and  retrospectively,  "  Four  years 
ago  I  was  at  school.  Since  then  I  have 
been   a   governess  at  Blake  Hall,  left  it. 
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come  to  Thorp  Green,  and  seen  the  sea 
and  York  Minster ! " 

On  the  May  Day  of  1849,  Charlotte 
Bronte — who,  poor  brave  soul,  having 
already  lost  the  one,  was  destined  to  lose 
both  sisters  within  the  year — wrote  to 
Miss  Ellen  Nussey  that  rooms  had  been 
engaged  at  Scarborough,  and  that  she  was 
about  to  proceed  there  with  the  view  of 
bettering',  if  possible,  Anne's  desperate 
condition,  "Oh,  if  it  might  please  God 
to  strengthen  and  revive  Anne,  how  happy 
we  might  be  together ! "  Arrived  at  "  the 
queen  of  watering-places,"  the  younger 
sister  certainly  did  appear  to  improve  for 


years  from  now,  half  a  century  will  have 
sped  since  her  remains  were  laid  under 
the  quiet  sod.  Time  has  transformed  the 
Bronte  worshippers  into  a  cult,  and  the 
cult  is  still  growing.  Anne  was  the  least 
didactic  of  the  sisters,  the  tenderest,  the 
one  who,  perhaps,  looked  the  most  bravely 
and  confidently  towards  a  better  planet  than 
our  own.  She  had  not  the  volition  of  Char- 
lotte's more  masterly  temperament,  but  she 
owned  more,  rather  than  less,  of  the 
beauty  of  tenderness. 

The  scene  by  the  graveside,  looking 
seaward  at  whatever  the  time  of  the  year, 
is  impressive  and  beautiful.    It  makes  one 
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a  few  days.  But  such  improvement  was 
imaginary,  visionary,  and  elusive.  "  Fever 
in  the  evenings,  sleepless  nights,  and  a 
sort  of  lethargy  in  the  morning  hours  " — 
these  were  the  acutest  of  the  symptoms 
that  immediately  preceded  Anne  Bronte's 
dissolution.  I  say  " immediately,"  because 
the  waning  candle  of  life  flickered  out  ere 
grief-stricken  Charlotte  had  kept  her  at 
beautiful  Scarborough  for  one  month. 
She  did  not  live  to  see  the  roses 
of  June. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  stand  by  the  daisied 
grave  of  "Acton  Bell,"  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  unutterable  loss — of  wanting,  yet 
fearing,  to  know  more.     In  a  couple  of 


want  to  re-read  the  story  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  for  the  sea-bird's  harsh  voice  is 
ever  echoing  across  the  waste  of  ocean, 
and  in  places  the  clifl"  descends  almost 
sheer  down  to  the  black  rocks  that  fringe 
the  bay.  The  sea  is  here,  as  everywhere, 
a  thing  of  moods  and  impulses,  grandly 
terrible,  if  terrible  in  its  grandeur. 

In  her  death  as  in  her  life,  .\nne  Bronte 
was  one  of  the  exceptions.  She  alone  of 
the  Bronte  daughters  was  not  borne  from 
the  Rectory  to  the  churchyard  at  Haworth 
by  that  melancholy  doorway  which  was 
"reserved  for  the  passage  of  the  dead." 
Instead,  she  sleeps  by  the  side  of  the 
never-resting  surge. 
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WHEN  the  Editor  asked  me  to  write 
on  the  Old  Cricketers,  I  do  not 
suppose  he  had  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
research  involved.  Pictish  kings  are  a 
trifle  to  the  old  cricketers,  and  ihey  are 
not  easy.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  of 
Nyren's  time,  whom  anyone  can  study  in 
Nyren ;  I  mean  the  men  who  played  in  tall 
hats,  and  braces  sometimes,  in  the  middle 
of  the  centur}'.  I  myself  remember  few  of 
them  before  1870,  not  that  I  was  not  then 
•  contemporary,  but  because  they  did  not 
come  to  Scotland  often,  and  I  never  went 
to  town  at  all,  till  I  was  compelled. 

These  men  bowled  with  level  arms,  or 
under  the  shoulder,  till  the  row  about 
no-balling  Willsher.  You  may  think  the 
bowling  was  therefore  easy,  but  it  was  not^ 
for  the  wickets  helped  it.  You  may  sit 
at  Lord's  for  a  season,  and  never  see 
a  shooter,  llien  there  might  be  two  or 
three  shooters  in  an  over,  and  this,  as  you 
may  suppose,  did  not  conduce  to  freedom 
in  the  batsman's  style.  He  had  to  keep 
his  eyes  open,  and  be  ready  to  come  down 
like  lightning.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  less  carefully  tended  wickets  were  the 
only  causes  of  shooters,  though  this  is  the 
prevalent  opinion.  Perhaps  the  old  level 
or  slinging  style  of  bowling  (like  ]\Ir. 
Powys*s)  helped.  But  bowling  was  not  so 
straight,  you  got  more  balls  to  leg  ;  the 
wicket-keeper  could  seldom  dispense  with 
a  long-stop  (such  as  Mortlock) ;  the  fields 
were  not  all  distributed  on  the  off-side  ; 
hits  were  more  frequently  run  out, 
boundaries  being  much  wider  before 
Lord's  became  fashionable,  which  mav 
have  been  about  1867-70.  Previously  a 
few  friends  sat  about,  and  the  drawer 
brought  round  ale  and  ginger  -  beer. 
Cricketers  could  see  the  University  match, 
in  these  ages,  without  belonging  to  the 
M.C.C.       I    do   not    know    why    Lord's 
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became  fashionable,  and  full  of  frivolous 
females,  for  manv  of  them  are  frivolous. 
They  "go  to  see  their  friends,"  devoted 
creatures  !  Probablv  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  Oval  was  not  played  on  till  1875. 
It  had  been  a  market  garden,  and,  earlier, 
I  daresay  it  had  been  part  of  Kennington 
Common,  where  they  hanged  the  Jacobites. 
The  Surrey  Club  was  started  in  1845  (a 
hundred  years  after  the  other  melancholy 
events)  by  members  of  a  club  called  the 
IMontpelier.  Mr.  Ward,  the  Grace  of  the 
period,  presided  at  the  first  meeting.  In 
1849  Tom  Lockyer,  Julius  Cajsar,  and 
Caffyn  began  to  play  for  the  County ;  they 
are  of  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard.  In 
the  same  year  that  captain  courageous, 
(jeorge  Parr,  of  Notts,  first  played  at 
Lord's.  I  never  saw  Parr,  but  ever^'one 
has  heard  of  his  punctuality  as  a  hitter  to 
leg.  Now,  in  first-class  matches,  he  would 
seldom  get  a  leg-ball  to  hit,  unless  Dr. 
Grace  v/ere  laying  a  trap  for  him  in  that 
direction.  It  would  be  an  expensive 
amusement.  He  fielded  long-leg,  and 
was  a  good  thrower,  though  nothing  to 
INIr.  Bonnar.  When  old  William  Clarke 
died.  Parr  managed  the  All  England 
Eleven,  that  went  about  playing  eighteens 
and  twenty-twos.  This  illegitimate  cricket 
is  now  extinct ;  it  used  to  interest  country 
people  to  see  the  great  performers  bowl 
out  legions  of  their  friends,  but  the  wander- 
ing professional  teams^  are  unregretted.  As 
captain,  Parr  was  not  disobedient  to  that 
law  of  Nature  which  makes  a  captain 
bowl  slows. 

The  year  1846  saw  the  rising  star  of 
Wisden,  whose  almanacks  are  among  the 
literary  glories  of  the  Victorian  period. 
But  they  are  now  much  more  literary  than 
they  used  to  be.  Wisden  was  born  at 
Brighton,  and  was  a  short,  thick-set  man. 
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He  began  as  a  veiy  fast  bowler,  but 
dropped  into  slow  round ;  his  favourite 
hits,  the  square  leg  and  the  draw,  are 
either  obsolete  or  rarely  seen.  The  draw 
was  snicked  between  the  bat  and  the  legs, 
not  played  away  off  the  legs  in  the  modem 
manner.  It  was  rather  a  flukey  though 
elegant  stroke.  In  1850,  atLord's,  Wisden 
bowled  all  ten  wickets  for  South  versus 
North,  He  bowled  them  clean  for 
76 — namely,    Dean,    Lee,    Caffyn,    Box, 


never  saw  him.  He  was  vcrj- much  liked,  but 
would  probably  now  find  many  performers 
as  good  as  himself.  Bowling  is  straighter; 
it  does  not  break  a  whole  yard,  and  Mr. 
L)1telton,  Mr.  Blackham,  Mr.  Macgregor, 
Shenvin,  and  all  the  rest  have  probably 
easier  work  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  old  Tom. 
William  Caffyn  came  out  in  the  same  year. 
His  cutting  was  reckoned  \ery  fine  (off- 
balls  were  not  severely  let  alone  then), 
and  Iiis  whole  stjlc   ivas   touched   by  a 
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Feli."C,  Chester,  Kynaston,  Alfred  i\Iyuii, 
John  Lilywhiti;,  Sherman,  and  Sir  F. 
Bathurst.  He  bowled  from  the  pavilion, 
and,  "without  exaggeration,  his  balls 
turned  in  a  yard  from  the  off."  What  a 
bowler's  wicket  it  must  have  been  1  Thus 
the  young  and  thoughtless  may  sec  that 
the  old  bowling  was  difficult — on  the  old 
wickets. 

In  1850,  Tom  Lockyer  and  Julius  Cresar 
first  played  at  Lord's.  Tom  was  a  Croydon 
lad,  and  was,  in  my  boyhood,  regarded  as 
the  paragon  of  wicket-keepers.     Alas!   I 


sjiirited  elegance.  Perhaps  his  art — that 
of  a  hair-dresser  —  may  have  inspired 
his  cutting,  but  this  is  vulgar  flippancy. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  cricketers  to 
visit  Australia,  "  finding  out  a  path  for 
many,"  like  King  Yama,  in  the  \'eda. 
His  bowling  was  medium  and  graceful. 
rjrun<iy  also  marks  the  mid  -  century  ; 
(irundy,  a  fast  bowler  with  much  break. 
He  was  long  a  ground  man  at  Lord's, 
and,  like  many  soaring  characters,  he 
took  to  keeping  a  public-house,  loyally 
styled     The     William     the    Fourth-  '    In 
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four  ivickets  in  an  over,  and,  the  umpire 
miscounting,  he  took  a  fifth  with  his  fifth 
ball!  Wasitout?  In  1865  Bennett  made 
a  century-  at  Lord's,  in  North  v.  South, 
and  this  was  then  thought  a  most 
extraordinary  feat.  Indeed,  the  Lord's 
wicket;  were  wont  to  be  very-  difficult, 
if  not  dangerous.  "  More  shooters  were 
delivered"  at  Lord's  "  than  elsewhere  in 
England,  and  the  bowling  got  up  quicker 
and  higher,"  though  the  hand  of  man  was 
never  jet  so  high  as  at  present  in  deliver- 
ing the  ball.  In  1855  we  approach 
modem  times,  for  we  meet  the  names  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Grace.  Mr.  E.  M.,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Grace.  The  former  was  the  father 
of  the  noted  cricketers,  five  in  all,  though 
only  three  have  made  themselves  an  ever- 
lasting renown.  "  E.  M.,"  in  1855,  was 
but  thirteen ;  he  made  one  and  three  against 
All  England. 

Willsher     was    a    star  of    this    period, 
a    Kentish     man,    bowling    and    batting 


this  year  old  James  Lily  white,  when 
nearly  sixty,  took  fi\e  wickets  of 
England,  in  one  innings  of  119,  for  31 
runs.  Parr  making  43.  LSlj-white  was  a 
slow  and  verj'  dodgy  bowier,  his  hand 
much  under  the  shoulder.  One  never  sees 
that  style  of  slow  bowling  now. 

In  1851  we  reach  Tom  Seivell,  jun,, 
whom  1  actually  have  seen.  Hewasasteadj-, 
useful  bowler,  bustling  up  to  the  wicket 
with  a  short  run.  He  used  to  bowl  on 
the  old  Grange  ground  at  Edinburgh,  and 
sometimes  played  for  Kent.  A  Kentish 
man,  too,  was  George  Bennett,  a  very  slow 
boivler.  Bennett,  like  Napoleon  and  others, 
knew  either  extreme  of  fortune.  In  a 
Surrey  and  England  match  he  took  four 
wickets  in  one  over  of  four  balls;  but  later 
George  Griffiths  hit  every  ball  of  an  over 
of  his  out  of  the  ground,  a  score  of  24.. 
In  one  of  these  old  matches  a  bowler  took 
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left-handed.  He  was  very  fast,  and 
came  back  from  leg,  as  left-handed 
bowlers  often  do.  I  do  not  remember 
when  he  was  ho-balled  for  too  high  a 
delivery,  butthetaboomadc  a  great  noise  and 
was  presently  dropped.  It  is  not  bowling 
overhand,  but  throwing,  that  makes  a  man 
dangerous.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  in 
its  way  than  to  define  a  throw.  One  can 
sometimes  see  it  from  a  distance,  when  it 


is  not  visible  from  the  umpire's  point  of 
view.  An  umpire,  too,  is  naturally 
reluctant  to  decide  against  a  man's 
mode  of  earning  his  livelihood.  In  ihc 
old  days  of  which  I  speak,  even  a 
semblance  of  a  throw  was  much  rarer  than 
at  present.  The  bowler  himself  is  usuall_v, 
perhaps  alwavs,  unconscious  of  his  crime. 
The  great  l<)b  boivler  of  a  period  when 
lobs  were  more  common  than  at  present 
was  Tinley.  Pubh'c  schools  and  Uni- 
versities should  try  to  develop  a  lob 
"-wlcr  :  he  sometimes  frightens  the  bats- 


men by  the  comparative  unfamiliarity  of 
the  st)le,  Mr,  Ridley,  whose  slows  were 
not  so  very  slow,  and  kept  rather  low,  was 
most  useful ;  so,  at  present,  is  Mr,  Mitchell 
at  Eton.  By  the  time  lobs  are  tried,  runs 
are  not  likely  to  come  much  faster  off 
them  than  anything  else,  and  a  studious 
bowler  may-break  a  long  stand. 

A  great  difference  between  old  days  and 
new  is  shown  in  Mortlock's  case.  U'e 
seldom  see  such  a  person  as  a  long-stop  at 
all,  whereas  Mortlock  (1854)  is  praised  for 
long-stopping  without  pads  and  gloves  ! 
As  to  comparative  pace,  nobody  can  speak 
"ho  has  not  played  to  the  famous  fast 
bowlers,  Mr.  Harvey  Fellowes  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Boyle  were  among  the  swiftest 
amateurs,  but  can  they  have  been  faster 
than  Mr.  Kortright  ?  Of  Jackson,  we 
know  how  the  Pride  of  the  Village  had  "  a 
hover  "  from  him.  Freeman,  in  the  late 
sixties,  was  not  only  very  fast,  but  had  a 
great  deal  of  spin.  Tarrant  had  a  name 
for  speed  like  that  of  Jackson.  With 
Hayivard  and  Carpenter,  he  was  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire man,  and  was  called  "  Tear- 
away"  for  his  pace.  His  delivery  was  "  easy." 
Hayward  did  not  play  at  Lord's  till  1859. 
All  these  men,  and  many  others,  might  be 
a  little  out  of  the  way,  if  brought  suddenly 
to  Lord's,  The  positions  of  the  fielders, 
the  action  of  the  bowlers,  would  be  un- 
familiar. Old  strokes,  hke  the  "draw," 
have  gone  out ;  a  tedious  caution  towards 
off-balls  has  come  in,  though  perhaps  less 
common  than  it  lately  was.  Bowling  is  more 
accurate,  but  then  it  never  shoots,  and 
by  no  means  breaks  a  yard,  and  less  fre- 
<]ucntly  than  of  old  jumps  over  the  bats- 
man's head.  Perhaps  yorkers  are  more 
frequently  administered  than  was  cus- 
tomary, and  probably  there  is  more  bowl- 
ing for  a  catch  and  less  steady  pegging 
away  at  the  stumps.  The  exaggerated 
forward  play  of  the  past  has  ceased  to  be, 
hut  there  is  far  more  pulling  of  off-balls 
across.  The  wicktt-kecping  is  better, 
perhaps  is  easier;  and  a  long-stop  in 
gloves  would  be  mocked  at  by  the  gallery. 
Such,  one  thinks,  are  the  chief  changes 
since  the  age  of  cricket  in  tall  hats, 
these,  and  the  more  sensible  and  be- 
coming costume. 
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MANY  are  the  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
many  are  the  species  of  the  genus  fool. 

At  this  moment  I  feel  every  variety  of 
fool  under  the  sun. 

What  a  jovial  idiot  I  was!  How  jauntily 
I  stepped  along !  And  what  a  subtle 
facility  there  is  about  these  downward 
paths  I 

But  let  me  tell  vou. 

It  all  came  about  naturally  enough  ;  it 
was  the  result,  so  to  speak,  of  my  qualities ; 
and  it  was  that  love  of  buttercups  and 
daisies  which  was  with  mc  when  a  child, 
and  which  has  grown  with  my  growth  till 
now,  man  as  I  am,  I  am  keenly  sensitive 
to  beauty  of  form,  or  colour,  or  arrange- 
ment, and  can  talk  by  the  hour  of  influ- 
ence, atmosphere,  effect — you  know  the 
sort  of  thing.  And  then,  beyond  all  that 
can  be  said  about  these  things,  beyond 
all  expression,  there  lies  the  world  of  feel- 
ing for  them. 

And  there  's  the  rub. 

They  say  my  grandmother  wrote  poetry. 
I  suppose  I  am  the  ultimate  result  of 
poetry.  Oh,  grandmother  !  why,  why  did 
you  do  it  ? 

My  father  was  a  lawyer,  hard  and  im- 
placable, a  typical  limb  of  the  law.  Poetry 
had  skipped  him,  and  I  knew  it  was  no 
use  talking  about  literature  or  art  as  a 
profession.  I  knew  there  had  b^cn  an 
office  stool  ordained  for  me  from  the 
beginning.  I  climbed  it  as  gracefully  as 
I  could,  and  here  I  am,  a  poet  by  nature 
and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Such  are  "  Life's  little  ironies  "  ! 

But  I  do  not  complain.  1  have  not  a 
bad  time  on  the  whole.  Thanks  to  my 
grandmother,  I  can  get  a  good  deal  of 
aesthetic   enjoyment   even  out  of  a  dingy 


London  office.  If  I  draw  up  a  lease  of 
shooting,  for  instance,  that  shooting  is 
mine  :  the  other  fellow  is  not  in  it.  I  feel 
the  springing  heather  under  my  feet,  the 
scent  of  it  is  in  the  air,  the  purple  expanse 
lies  before  my  eyes.  When  the  birds  rise, 
it  is  I  who  lake  aim  and  bring  them  down. 

Drafting  out  the  conveyance  of  a  fine 
old  house  to  my  friend  Sanderson,  that 
house  is  mine.  /  live  in  it.  /  furnish  it. 
Here  I  lay  down  a  priceless  rug ;  there  I 
hang  a  piece  of  old  tapestry.  The  library 
shelves  1  fill  with  first  editions  and  rare 
and  celebrated  books. 

Here  I  place  a  lovely  piece  of  porcelain, 
there  a  perfect  bit  of  faience,  and  there 
again  a  fine  specimen  of  maiolica.  The 
things  1  liked  in  Constantinople,  and 
which  I  would  have  bought  if  I  had  had 
the  money,  I  fix  up  together  in  one 
room,  the  Japanese  things  in  another.  I 
like  variety  in  my  house,  a  room  for  every 
mood.  Living  in  furnished  apartments,  I 
have  a  fine  fancy  for  the  thing  as  it 
should  be.  Otherwise,  how  could  I  live  in 
furnished  apartments  ?  However  long  old 
Sanderson  may  dwell  in  that  house,  he  will 
never  get  out  of  it  half  the  pleasure  I  got 
while  conveying  it  to  him.  It  is  not  in 
him.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  never  make  a  fool  of  himself.  That 
also  is  not  in  him.  To  resume.  In  this 
sense,  I  may  be  said  to  have  proprietary 
riffhts  in  a  ffood  manv  verv  substantial 
estates,  as  well  as  being  sole  proprietor  of 
a  great  many  castles  en  Espagne — little 
speculations  of  my  own. 

Then  as  to  the  human  documents  which 
find  their  way  into  my  office  !  It  is  worth 
while  being  a  lawyer  for  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  them.  They  are  many  of  them 
vastly  entertaining.     Oh  no,  my  office  is 
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not  half  a  bad  place,  and  it  is  just  the  best 
place  in  the  world  for  me.  I  never  come 
to  any  grief  shut  up  in  my  room  embroider- 
ing documents,  human  or  parchment,  with 
poetry;  but  once  let  loose,  a  thousand 
possibilities  open  up,  and  I  straightway 
dance  gaily  along  one  of  the  many  roads 
which  lead  to  my  own  destruction. 

It  happened  in  this  wise. 

It  was  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  early  in 
June,  and  I  had  run  up  to  the  North  for  a 
spin  through  some  of  those  charming  dales 
on  my  bicycle.  I  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  an  inn  at  a  countrj'  village,  when  sh  ! — 
something  went  sighing  past  me.  I  looked 
up  and  saw  a  lady  on  a  bicycle.  She  was 
a  tall,  slight  figure  in  a  black  gown,  black 
sailor  hat  with  white  veil,  and  she  wore 
white  gloves  and  white  cuffs.  These 
details  of  dress  I  took  in  with  the  first 
glance  at  her.  Her  dress  was  part  of  her 
personality,  part  of  the  impression  of  her. 
The  way  she  rode,  too,  was  part  of  the 
impression.  She  looked  all  but  motionless 
on  the  machine,  though  she  was  travelling 
at  a  great  rate.  Now  I  like  the  bicycle 
for  a  man,  but  up  to  this  moment  I  should 
have  said  I  considered  it  a  failure  as  far  as 
a  woman  is  concerned.  I  do  not  like  that 
agitation  of  the  skirt.  It  is  inartistic. 
In  the  case  of  a  man,  the  motion  ends 
with  the  leg  itself,  but  with  a  woman  it 
sets  in  addition  several  yards  of  skirt  into 
motion  more  or  less  violent.  But  here 
was  a  woman  who  had  mastered  the  art : 
the  only  woman  I  had  ever  seen  who 
looked  really  well  on  a  bicycle.  Whether 
she  propelled  her  machine  in  some  special 
manner,  or  whether  the  dress  was  cut  in 
some  way  more  adapted  to  the  bicycle 
than  usual,  I  cannot  say.  But  the  riding 
was  superb  ;  and,  feeling  I  must  see  as 
much  of  it  as  possible,  I  threw  down  the 
money  for  the  beer  I  had  ordered,  and, 
without  staying  to  drink  it,  I  mounted  my 
cycle  and  went  after  her. 

I  managed  to  see  a  good  deal  of  it,  for 
I  followed  her  three  miles.  By  that  time 
I  had  fully  grasped  the  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  riding,  but  I  began  to  be  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  another  want  lurking 
in  the  recesses  of  my  being.  I  wanted  to 
^r  face.     She  had  never  looked  round 


once  on  the  way,  and  I  had  no  idea  what 
manner  of  woman  she  was  except  that  I 
saw  her  hair  was  dark  with  bronze  shades 
in  it,  and  that  her  cheek  was  delicately 
modelled  and  the  colour  of  a  pale  wild 
rose.  I  was  consumed  with  a  desire  to 
see  her  fairly.  But  what  could  I  do  .'*  1 
could  not  pass  her,  for  then  the  play 
would  be  played  out.  1  should  look  at 
her,  she  would  look  at  me  then.  Curtain ! 
No,  that  would  not  do.  I  must  keep  well 
behind,  though  I  followed  her  to  the 
world's  end. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  steep  hill,  and 
she  slipped  lightly  to  the  ground.  I  took 
my  hat  off  to  my  own  particular  stcirs. 
Here  was  my  chance.  In  a  moment  I  was 
at  her  side  with  my  cap  in  my  hand, 
smiling  in  an  apologetic,  tentative  manner. 

"This  is  a  stiff  hill,"  I  said.  **One 
cannot  very  well  ride  up  it ;  and  yet  1 
could  imagine  you  might  do  anything  on 
wheels.  You  go  as  swiftly  and  as  easily 
as  a  bird  through  the  air.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  say  I  admire  your  cycling  immensely? 
I  have  never  before  seen  anything  like  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gravely.  **  Per- 
haps 1  have  had  exceptional  advantages. 
I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  practice." 

Her  manner  was  gracious,  yet  dignified. 
She  spoke  in  sweet,  pure  accents  ;  and  she 
walked  like  a  queen.  As  to  her  face,  I 
felt  it  was  lovely,  but  I  had  not  time  to 
analyse  it.  I  never  got  beyond  the  eyes. 
And  those  I  cannot  describe,  for  I  never 
looked  at  them,  I  always  looked  into  them. 
Wonderful  eyes  they  were,  and  just  on  a 
level  with  my  own. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  Below  us  lay 
the  sea,  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
White  sails  were  on  the  sea,  white  birds 
wheeled  in  the  air.  The  sun  shone 
gloriously. 

**  It  is  good  to  be  alive  on  a  day  like 
this,"  I  said.  *'  Yes,  there  is  but  one  June 
in  a  year,  and  we  do  well  to  try  to  realise 
it  and  to  make  the  most  of  it — 

One  June  in  a  year,  and  one  youth  in  a  life. 
After  June,  autumn  mists  and  winter  rains ; 
After  youth — crabbed  age. 
So  let  us  rejoice  in  our  youth. 

I  do  so,  literally.     I  never  think  that  the 
additional  dignity  which  may  accrue  to  me 
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from  my  possession  of  grey  hair  will  be  any 
sort  of  compensation  for  the  vigour  and 
delight  of  my  lost  youth." 

"And  yet  I  fancy  each  season  of  life 
may  have  a  chann  of  its  own,  just  as  each 
season  of  the  year  has  a  beauty.  By  the 
time  our  spring  is  over  we  may  be  ready  to 
appreciate  the  maiiircr  summer  season  of 


not  been    here    before.      Can    you    tell 
me  the  name  of  the  village  we  are  coming 


"This  is  Moorby." 

"  You  know  the  neighbourhood  ?  " 


"  You  live  here  perhaps  ?  " 

"No,   I  do  not    live    here,  but  at  one 


life,  then  again  the  mellow  autumn  and 
the  grey,  subdued  days  of  winter." 

"  I  see  you  are  very  young.  Only  youth 
is  prodigal  of  sunshine  and  loves  to  sit  in 
the  shade.  With  me  spring  is  fast  merg- 
ing into  summer,  and  I  am  tenacious  of 
every  moment  of  youth  still  left." 

We  were  getting  well  up  the  hill  by  this 
time,  and,  idiot  that  1  was,  1  was  preaching 
my  opportunity  away.  "  This  is  a  lovely 
spot,"  I   immediately  added.      "I    have 


time  and  another  I  stay  a  good  deal  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

"  Ah,  then,  you  can  tell  me.  I  am  very 
much  taken  with  this  neighbourhood,  and 
think  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  for  a  few  days  : 
what  are  the  objects  ;  what  should  one  do  ; 
what  should  one  see  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  very  ancient  church  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  here,  as  you  see  ;  then  there 
is  a  ruined  castle,  '  ruined  very  nicely,'  as 
William  Carleton  savs;  some  fine  woods. 
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and  up  in  the  village,  of  course,  there  are 
the  usual  characters." 

**  Are  they  on  sight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  are  very  much  en  evidence ; 
village  characters  never  take  much  hunting 
up  ;  they  know  what  is  due  to  themselves." 

**  Live  on  their  reputation,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence." 

**  Happy  men  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
so  much  character ;  it  would  be  a  poor 
means  of  livelihood  with  some  of  us. 
What  a  stem  old  edifice  this  is ! "  I 
remarked  as  we  came  up  to  a  weather- 
beaten,  simple  old  church  standing  sentinel 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  "What  imper- 
turbable calm,  what  sadness,  what  reserve  ! 
If  only  it  would  tell  us  what  it  knows,  what 
it  has  heard,  what  it  has  seen  !  " 

It  has  seen  in  the  morning  the  sea 
peaceful,  smiling,  alluring,  till  its  bosom 
is  covered  with  dancing  boats  and  flutter- 
ing white  sails,  and  ere  night  it  has  seen 
pale  faces  of  dead  men  and  women  lying 
on  the  rocks.  It  has  seen  the  moon  lay 
pathways  of  light  across  the  dark  waters 
and  touch  the  passing  sails  with  silver. 
At  early  dawn  it  has  seen  beyond  the 
stretch  of  grey,  dull  waters  a  belt  of 
luminous  rosy  light  spread  itself  on  the 
horizon,  across  which  lonely,  shadowy 
phantom  vessels  pass  like  souls  of  lost 
ships  haunting  the  water.  What  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  it  has  seen 
baptised,  married,  buried  !  One  butterfly 
generation  after  another  has  fluttered  into 
existence,  lived  its  little  day,  and  passed 
away.  The  sighs  of  weary  men  and 
women  resting  under  its  shadow  have 
floated  round  it,  and  the  laughter  of  little 
children.  It  has  seen  the  rapture  of 
lovers,  and  heard  the  call  of  desperate  men 
at  sea  down  there  as  the  water  touched 
them  and  drew  them  in.  There  it  stands, 
indifferent  to  all  alike,  as  though  it 
knew  that  rapture  and  pain  were  equally 
futile. 

"  Let  us  look  in  the  church ;  tell  me 
about  it,"  said  I  abruptly.  Grandmother 
had  had  her  innings. 

**  Phew !  it  is  stuff)'.  Tablets  I  see, 
tablets  all  round.  Ah,  the  Saxbys !  Is 
this  their  place,  then  }  " 


**  Yes ;  they  live  at  Lingthorpe  Castle, 
there  in  the  wood." 

"  Present  Marquis  a  spendthrift,  I  have 
heard  ;  place  mortgaged,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  There  are  rumours." 

**  Pity  the  man  cannot  live  up  to  his 
ancestors ;  these  seem  a  fine  lot,"  said 
I,  glancing  at  one  inscription  after 
another. 

**  Yes,  if  one  may  trust  epitaphs." 

'*  I  believe  they  are  things  which  lend 
themselves  easily  to  embroidery  and  em- 
bellishment." 

**  Ah,  well,  we  must  not  complain  of 
that.  It  is  perhaps  our  only  chance  of 
being  well  spoken  of." 

**  There  is  sadness  in  your  tone ;  let 
us  go  out  into  the  sunshine.  Medita- 
tion among  the  tombs  is  not  good  for 
you." 

**  The  atmosphere  of  a  church  is  never 
exhilarating.  Strange,  the  odour  of  sanctity 
should  be  so  unsavoury." 

**  Or  is  it  hair-oil }  The  countryman 
loves  to  anoint  himself  pretty  freely  on 
the  Sabbath-day." 

**  More  likely  the  bones  of  the  sainted 
Saxbys  !  Selfish  old  boys  these  to  mono- 
polise this  warm  corner  and  leave  the 
village  Hampdens  out  there  on  the  bleak 
hill  side." 

**  I  must  say  good-bye  here,"  said  my 
companion  as  we  reached  the  gate. 

•*  Ah,  no,  do  not  say  so.  May  I  not  ride 
with  you  a  little  farther  ?  " 

"But  I  am  not  going  any  farther.  I 
turn  aside  here  into  the  wood." 

"  I  should  like  above  everything  to  see 
Lingthorpe  Woods." 

**  Unless  we  have  an  order  we  may  only 
go  one  mile." 

"One  mile  is  better  than  nothing,"  I 
replied,  and  I  reflected  that  there  would  be 
all  the  way  back  again.  "  May  I  come  }  " 
I  pleaded. 

She  looked  at  me  in  an  amused,  half- 
indulgent  way.     And  we  started. 

]\Iy  companion  chatted  gaily,  drawing 
my  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  network 
of  delicate  green  leaflets  traced  on  the  blue 
sky,  the  self-assertive  call  of  the  cuckoo, 
the  delicate  scent  of  the  rhododendrons, 
and  she  looked  at  me  with  those  divine 
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eyes  of  hers.  Mine,  by  that  strange 
attraction  which  sometimes  lies  be- 
tween two  people,  were  drawn  constantly 
to  her. 

How  happy  we  were,  how  meny ! 

The  small  birds  filled  the  air  with  their 
jargon  ;  the  blackbird,  intOKicated  by  the 
spring,  sang  ambitious  jubilant  songs;  the 


"  I  see.  If  you  say  you  would  like  me  to 
come,  I  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  risk 
the  displeasure  of  I^rd  Denver." 

But  she  shook  her  head,  smiled  sadly, 
and  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  "  I  shall 
always  look  back  on  this  as  a  ver)-  pleasant 
morning." 

"  But  surely  1  shall  see  you  again  ;  you 


havrthoms  were  radiant  in  white  blossom  ; 
and  the  land  was  flooded  with  sunshine. 

As  we  approached  the  lodge  she  said, 
"1  must  really  say  good-bye  here." 

"  Are  you  not  coming  back  }  I  thought 
we  could  not  go  farther  without  an  order." 

■'  I  have  an  order." 

"Ah!"  I  said,  a  little  staggered  at  the 
idea  that  she  should  be  ready  to  part  with 
me  for  the  sake  of  going  into  the  wood, 


arc  not 

the  end. 

"  Vou 

and  it  is 


lismissmg  r 


;  this 


3  be 


ril!  go  away,   1   shall  go  away, 

liikeiy  we  shall  ever  meet  again." 

"  If    I    know    myself   vc    shall    meet 

again,"  I  returned ;  and  I  opened  the  gate 

for  her  to  pass  through,  pressing  my  cap  to 

my  heart. 

I  settled  in  the  village  where  I  had  first 
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seen  her,  and  for  a  week  1  was  ever  on  the  "  You  see  that  lady  coming  along.  Who 

road  between  it  and  Moorby.    I  saw  her  at  is  she  .•'    where    is   she    staying  ?      Man 

last.    It  nasal  Moorby.    I  had  been  talking  alive,    look   quick,"      I  felt  I   could    kill 

to  the  village  joiner,  and  was  standing  at  him  on  the  spot  for  being  so  slow  and 

the  door  of  his  workshop.     She  was  at  a  stupid. 

distance,   but    was    coming  towards  me.         "That  —  oh  —  that    is    Lady    Marget, 

And  she  was  on  her  bicycle.     My  heart  as  we  calls  her.     T'  Markiss's  sister,  ye 

gave  a  great  bound^ —  know." 

"  Quick,  let  me  step  into  your  workshop 

V  end  to-nighi.  a  moment,"  I  gasped. 


A     GREAT      NEWSPAPER      PROPRIETOR 


A    CHAT    WITH   SIR    GEORGE  NEWNES,    BART. 


A  MAN  who  makes  his  name  familiar 
on  the  mouths  of  millions ;  who 
has  his  heart's  desire,  so  far  as  a  princely 
income — of  over  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year,  rumour  says — can  give  it ;  who  can 
fare  luxuriously  at  Fulham,  and  adjourn, 
at  the  right  season,  to  **  leafy  Devon," 
where  his  great  house  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  seems  to  invite  attention  to  his 
prosperity,  and  where  his  yacht,  the  Uxora, 
floats  in  the  bay  defying  all  winds  and 
tides  of  fortune,  and  is  allegorical  of  its 
owner  in  that :  such  a  man,  you  might 
suppose,  has  a  secret,  if  only  you  can  worm 
it  out  of  him.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  There 
were  charming  simple  ways  to  wealth  of 
old.  The  apprentice  had  only  to  marry 
his  master's  daughter  and  be  indeed  Dick 
Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor.  The 
clerk,  seeking  employment  which  is  denied 
him,  stoops  in  the  courtyard  to  pick  up  a 
pin ;  is  seen  in  the  very  act  of  thrift  by 
the  man  who  has  refused  him,  is  recalled, 
and  dies  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild.  Are  not  these  the  simple- 
sounding  chronicles  in  the  book  of  **  Self- 
Help"  }  **  These  are  the  men  we  mean 
to  be,"  the  schoolboy  sings  ;  but  the  world 
has  another  tune  in  store  for  him.  The 
old  way  has  given  place  to  the  new ;  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  that  may  be, 
I  sought,  at  editorial  bidding,  an  interview 
with  Sir  George  Newnes. 

Through  a  whole  population  of  clerks, 
(whose  master,  alas !  has  no  daughter  to 
marry  nor  his  premises  any  courtyard  to 
offer  probationary  pin-picking),  one  finds 
one's  way  to  the  upstairs  editorial  sanctum 
of  the  mammoth  offices  in  Southampton 
Street,  Strand.  In  the  ante-room  comes  a 
pause.      Sir  George    is  engaged  with  the 


engineer  of  a  railroad  in  a  distant  province 
of  the  Empire.  I  had  time  and  the  happy 
inspiration  to  reflect  that  Georges  are 
generally  good-natured  ("You  take  a 
nature  with  a  name,"  a  poet  says,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it),  and  being  thus  fortified, 
and  finding  myself,  moreover,  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  whom  nothing  seemed 
likely  to  excite  or  surprise,  I  put  my 
question  quite  straight — 

"How  did  you  make  it — this  *  amazing 
marriage  *  with  fortune  ?  " 

**  A  question  quite  impossible  to  answer 
briefly,"  replied  Sir  George,  pacing  the 
floor.  "  It  is  a  long  stor}'.  First  of  alU 
I  was  a  very  close  observer  of  bookstalls 
and  new  books,  and  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  periodicals  of  all  kinds.  I  took 
myself  as  a  type,  and  I  knew  I  did  not  get 
what  suited  me.  I  used  to  criticise  from 
this  point  of  view  all  new  things  ;  and  thea 
I  considered  that  what  was  given  to  the 
public  was- not  really  what  the  public,  as  I 
knew  it,  wanted.  The  light  literature  was 
not  such  as  bright  talk  ought  to  be.  It 
was  not  alive  with  stories  and  full  of 
interesting  facts ;  and  I  believed  I  could 
give  to  the  Average  Man  a  more  readable 
paper  than  any  he  could  then  buy." 

"  You  set  about  it  with  confidence  ?  " 

**  With  absolute  confidence.  I  declared 
to  a  friend  that  within  a  year  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  I  had  in  mind  would  be 
300,000.  \Vc  had  a  small  wager  upon  it — 
a  new  hat.  I  received  that  hat  in  due 
course,  and  a  message  from  the  loser  to 
say  how  pleased  he  was  to  lose." 

That  paper  was  Tit-Bits,  and  following 
on  Tit-Bits  came  the  Strand  Magazine, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  publications 
associated  with  Sir  George  Newnes'  name. 
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"  Thai  lias  my  first  introduction  to 
publishing,"  Sir  George  continues.  "Since 
then  I  have  been  ii'orking  steadily  to 
build  up  a  big  publishing  house  ;  and  now 
our  eggs  arc  not  in  one  basket  only,  or  in 
two  or  three  baskets.  We  have  a  large 
general  publishing  trade,  which  still  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  We  have  taken  here 
all  the  adjoining  buildings  we  can  get,  and 
been  obliged  to  secure  besides  a  huge 
building,  six  storeys  high,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away." 

"  What  about  the  failures  V 

"  Well,  one  is  not  always  able  to  be 
quite  sure  that  a  thing  will  go  :  a  thing 
may  be  a  good  idea,  and  jet  not  work  out 
very  well." 

I  am  curious  to  know  how  Sir  George 
classes  the  Wcshnimter  Gazelle.  That,  he 
explains  at  once,  is  a  private  venture 
of  his  own — not  a  concern  of  his  com- 
panj's.  But  he  is  willing  to  talk  of  it,  all 
the  same.  When  the  Pall  Mall  GazelU 
changed  hands  and  politics,  Sir  George 
wrote  to  several  friends  to  see  if  they 
would  support  a  substitute. 

"Ves,  they  would;  but  they  did  not 
realise  the  cost  of  a  great  paper,  and  they 


named  sums  quite  inadequate.  So  1  did 
it  all  myself.  I  asked  Mr.  Cooke,  the  old 
Pall  Mall  editor,  to  come  and  see   me ; 


and,  finally,  1  took  over  the  whole  staff— 
a  very  costly  one — and  I  built  a  big  build- 
ing to  give  them  a  habitation.  Ah  1 
although  it  has  been,  in  the  establishing 
of  it,  a  verj-  costly  undertaking,  I  am  happy 
to  say  it  is  now  successful  and  prospering; 
nor  have  I  ever  regretted  the  money  I 
have  spent  over  it." 

But  money  sacrifices  are  not  the  Only 
ones  made  by  the  founder  of  a  newspaper. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  says,  "  the  WeslminsUr 
undoubtedly  lost  me  my  seat  for  the  New- 
market Division.  For  its  strong  articles 
against  gambling  were  sent  about  together 
with  a  statement  that  I  ivas  realty  behind 
the  prosecution  of  the  Jockey  Club  then 
going- on.  I  did  not  know  of  the  lie  in 
time  to  catch  it  up — it  had  loo  good  a 
start.  Naturally,  people  who  live  largely 
by  sport,  as  the  Newmarket  people  do, 
felt  alarmed,  and  withdrew  their  support 
from  my  candidature." 

But  we  were  wandering  from  the  point  I 
had  come   to   discuss — how   a    fortune  is 
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made,  not  how  an  election  is  lost.  Sir 
George  is  as  clear  on  one  point  as  on  the 
other.  A  fortune  is  made^this  is  his 
recipe — by  a  pioneer  who  provides  for  the 
public  something  it  lacks  and  yet  requires, 
s  you  will  have,  of  course  ;  but  the 


stocked  with  cheap  publications,  and  for 
every  man  who  makes  a  fortune  there  are 
two  men  who  lose  fortunes.  There  arc 
plenty  of  fortunes  to  be  made ;  but  do  not 
let  an]  one  imagine  that  there  are  any  more 
to  be  made  out  of  new  publications." 


pioneer  has  the  start,  and  it  is  his  fault  if 
he  docs  not  keep  steadily  ahead. 

"Are  there  any  new  fortunes  to  be 
made?"  I  ask  finally, 

"  None  in  newspapers,"  says  Sir  George 
with  decision.       "  'I'hc    market  is   over- 


Vet  one  comes  away  not  wholly  unpre- 
pared to  hear  that  the  genius  of  Sir 
George  Newnes  has  devised  things  new 
and  strange  to  complete  the  long  tale  of 
his  triumphs  as  the  purveyor  of  papers  to 
tiie  A\cragc  Man. 


GOLDFINCHES. 
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By   OWEN    HALL. 


IN  the  far  Australian  land,  and  within  a 
day  of  Christmas !     The  weather  was 
hot — hot   even   for   midsummer    in    that 
land    of   bright    suns   and  dry  air — and 
already    a    three    months'    drought    was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.     I  had  come 
t  o     s  e  e     t  h  e 
country,     and     I 
was  seeing  it  in 
earnest.     My 
introduction 
had    been     to 
the  genial  owner 
of    Moruya    run,  f 

indeed,  but  I  had         | 
soon     discovered 
that  it  had  been 
almost     equally 
good  as  a  pass- 
port to  the  whole         i 
district,  and  acted         ! 
as     an     open 
sesame   to  every 
station  within   a 
radius    of    thirty 
miles.    My  head- 
quarters were,  of 
course,   with    the 

Maitlands,  but  it  ,^.  ^^-^5  midsvmmeh-  j 

would  have  been 

hard  to  say  where  I  was  destined  to  dine 
on  any  particular  day,  or  to  rest  my  weary 
limbs  on  any  special  night. 

In  a  country  where  people  live  in  the 
saddle  distance  has  changed  its  meaning. 
What  a  highly  bred  Australian  horse  can- 
not do  has  never  yet,  I  beheve,  been  de- 
termined. Bring  out  one  of  those  hard, 
wiry  beasts — fine  in  the  head,  lean  in  the 
flank,  the  shoulder  deep,  the  legs  clean 
and  sound.      Place  on  his  back  a  true  son 
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of  the  soil :  a  rider  tall  and  wiry,  like  the 
horse,  with  the  same  fineness  of  limb,  the 
same  small  head  and  keen  bright  eye,  the 
same  lean  flank  and  sinewy  shoulder ;  and 
should  the  temperature  stand  at  a  hundred 
and  ten  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  five- 
and  -  twenty     or 
thirty  more  in  the 
sun,    horse    and 
man     will    cover 
their  fifty  to  sixty 
mites  a  day  as  a 
regular     thing 
without   hurry  or 
distress.    My  own 
county     is     well 
known  as  one  of 
the  hunting  coun- 
ties of  England, 
and   I    knew,   or 
thought  I   knew, 
a  good  deal  about 
horses    before    I 
paid    my    Aus- 
tralian  visit,   but 
I  confess  that  in 
these     first     few 
weeks   I    had 
JD  SL'CH  A  MIDSUMMER'  leamcd    a    good 

deal  more  as  to 
the  capabilities  both  of  horses  and  horse- 
men than  I  ever  knew  before. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoy  able  time.  As 
for  its  being  Christmas-tide,  that  seemed, 
at  least  to  my  sensations,  to  be  merely 
a  huge  joke,  Christmas,  indeed  !  In  this 
atmosphere— dr)-,  thin,  pure,  and  elastic, 
it  is  true,  but,  above  all,  hot— hotter  by 
far  than  I  had  ever  imagined  air  could 
become  outside  a  baker's  oven ;  with 
sunshine  that  poured  down  in  streams  of 
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liquid  fire,  which  somehow,  strange  to  say, 
didn't  bum  ;  with  skies  that  were  day  after 
day  of  the  same  imchanging  pure  grey- 
blue  tint,  and  deepened  by  night  to  a 
violet  purple,  through  which  sailed  a  moon 
of  liquid  silver,  pouring  floods  of  white 
glory  over  the  far- stretching  plains  that 
grew  dimly  mysterious  in  the  distance! 
No  !  a  thousand  times  no !  The  calendar 
might  say  so,  indeed,  but  what  are  calen- 
dars against  sensations?  The  thing  was 
a  joke.  It  was  midsummer ;  and  such  a 
midsummer!  The  natives,  it  is  true,  xalled 
it  Christmas,  and  kept  it,  too,  in  a  free, 
jovial  fashion  which  was  all  their  own ;  but 
of  course  one  knew  better. 

I  had  been  at  Moruya  three  weeks,  and 
I  had  certainly  enjoyed  myself.  The 
place  lends  itself  to  enjoyment  as  but  few 
places  can  do.  The  house,  long  and  low, 
nestling  on  the  first  swell  of  a  down  which 
rises  to  a  range  of  wooded  hills  behind, 
stretching  far  away  into  the  blue  -  grey 
west,  is  the  very  embodiment  of  all  that 
makes  for  comfort  in  a  climate  such  as 
this.  It  stands  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  deep  verandah  some  fourteen  feet 
wide,  its  roof  descending  with  low  eaves 
to  a  succession  of  double  pillars  that  serve 
as  supports  for  the  wealth  of  climbing 
plants  that  clothe  both  roof  and  pillars 
with  masses  of  leaf  and  bloom,  and  hang 
in  rich  festoons,  a  fringe  of  glory,  from  the 
eaves.  In  the  hot  glare  of  the  midday 
sun  long  bamboo  shades  hang  nearly  to 
the  floor,  making  the  interior  a  cool  re- 
treat of  green  shadow,  in  which  it  seems 
a  profanation  to  speak  above  a  whisper, 
and  to  be  guilty  of  an  exertion  beyond 
what  is  required  to  convey  a  cool  drink  to 
thirsty  lips  an  outrage  upon  nature  and  a 
sin  against  good  taste. 

Outside,  the  garden  glows  and  quivers 
in  the  sun.  Its  wild  wealth  of  roses, 
indeed,  is  nearly  over,  but  these  are  hardly 
missed  in  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  colour 
which  still  blazes  on  every  side.  Dense 
flowering  shrubs — crimson,  yellow,  blue, 
and  white — form  a  background  to  each 
border,  rising  to  yet  higher  shrubs  behind, 
mingled  with  drooping  masses  of  gorgeous 
climbing  plants  that  hang  over  pyramids 
of  trellis  work.     The  broad  paths  sweep  in 


long  curves  among  the  beds,  shaded  here 
and  there  by  broad-leaved.  Oriental-looking 
trees  and  palms,  and  here  and  there  a 
giant  clump  of  feathery  bamboos.  Beyond, 
the  ground  slopes  gently  to  the  long  green 
ridges  of  the  vineyard,  clothing  the  descent 
to  the  stream  which,  in  spite  of  the 
drought,  still  rushes  headlong  from  the 
range,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  glory 
of  the  garden  all  through  the  rainless 
months. 

A  place  to  live  in  indeed.  With  this  for 
foreground,  and  beyond,  miles  and  miles 
of  grassy  plain,  in  long  smooth  billows, 
stretching  on  and  on  and  onward  still  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach — swimming  in  a 
haze  of  golden  light  till  it  loses  itself  at 
last  in  the  blended  grey  and  gold  of  the 
distant  horizon.  And  all  one's  own — ^to 
look  at,  to  ride  on,  to  hunt  over.  With 
never  a  thought  of  trespass  ;  with  never  a 
dr^am  of  the  adverse  rights  of  a  disagree- 
able next  neighbour. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  'passed 
vaguely  through  my  mind  as  I  emerged 
on  the  side  verandah  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Eve,  through  the  French  window 
\vhich  gave  access  to  my  bed-room  at 
Moruya.  I  had  scarcely  got  so  far, 
indeed,  before  I  foimd  myself  assailed  by 
the  too  friendly  attentions  of  the  dogs  of 
the  establishment — by  no  means  a  limited 
party — eager,  like  their  master,  to  show 
the  lavish  hospitality  of  the  country  to  a 
visitor.  In  another  minute  I  had  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
where,  under  the  wide  verandah,  a  real 
Australian  breakfast — a  breakfast,  lunch, 
and  supper  rolled  in  one — \vas  already 
spread,  round  which  something  like  a 
dozen  seats  were  already  occupied. 

**  Late  again.  Hall ! "  It  was  the 
hearty  voice  of  my  host,  who,  loosely  clad 
in  white  linen,  was  assisting  his  daughter 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  table. 

*'  All  your  o^vn  fault,"  I  replied,  with  a 
laugh,  as  I  took  a  seat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  young  lady — a  place  of  honour  left 
for  me  as  the  greatest  stranger  of  the 
party.  **  All  your  own  fault,  Mr.  Maitland. 
How  do  you  expect  anyone  not  to  the 
manner  born  to  ride  forty  miles,  dance  for 
three  hours,   and  then  play  euchre  and 
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drink  punch  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  yet  be  up  for  an  early  breakfast?" 

"  Well,  the  euchre  may  have  been  a 
mistake,  but  the  punch  was  as  necessary 
to  close  the  day's  proceedings  as  the 
breakfast  is  to  open  them." 

"  And  what,"  I  asked,  "  has  been  decided 
upon  as  the  special  dissipation  of  to-day?" 

"Oh,"   replied   Miss  Maitland,  with  a 


the    rough   riding   characteristic    of   the 
sport. 

In  another  hour  all  was  ready  for  the 
start.  The  party  was  a  large  one.  It  con- 
sisted of  some  five -and -twenty  or  thirty 
men,  besides  six  or  seven  girls.  Most  of 
the  visitors  had  arrived  within  the  last 
hour,  and  had  whiled  away  the  time  by 
strolling  about  the  garden  or  resting  in  the 


laugh,  "I  don't  know,  after  the  recent 
confession.  This  was  to  have  been  th^ 
day  of  the  kangaroo  hunt,  but  for  people 
exhausted  with  dancing,  not  to  mention 
punch,  the  exertion  might  be  too  great." 

I  replied  lightly,  and  breakfast  passed 
off  merrily.  It  soon  appeared  that  no 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  programme. 
The  kangaroo  hunt  was  actually  coming 
off.  and  I,  as  a  new-comer,  was  the  subject 
of  many  cautions  and  not  a  few  condol- 
ences  on    my   anticipated  experiences  of 


not,  indeed,  the  special 
charms  of  colour  and  variety 
that  lend  so  much  of  the  picturesque 
to  the  hunting  -  fields  of  Old  England. 
Nobody  here  dreamt  of  the  time-honoured 
red  coat,  tall  hat  and  top-boots.  There 
«as  no  gathering  of  lookers  -  on  in 
carriages  or  on  horseback ;  no  groups 
of  liveried  grooms  with  led  horses 
for  their  masters'  use.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinctly business-like  aspect  pervading  the 
arrangements  and  the  company.  The 
male  riders  were  usually  dressed  in  grey  or 
white,  with  broad-brimmed  hats  of  plaited 
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cabbage  leaf,  or  pith  helmets  adorned  with 
puggarees.  The  ladies,  as  a  rule,  wore 
riding-habits  of  light  Indian  cloth.  But 
all  were  well  mounted.  Few  English 
hunting-fields,  indeed,  could  show  a  group 
of  such  horses  as  joined  the  **  meet "  in 
the  home  paddock  at  Moruya  on  that 
Christmas  Eve. 

Two  blacks  on  foot  made  up  the  party, 
and  at  a  word  from  Mr.  Maitland,  who 
directed  the  proceedings,  these  led  the 
way  at  a  long  swinging  trot  which  enabled 
them  without  apparent  effort  to  keep  in 
advance  of  the  trotting  horses.  We  crossed 
the  home  creek  and  struck  boldly  across 
the  open  plain,  preceded  by  our  native 
guides,  and  accompanied  by  about  a  dozen 
large  kangaroo-dogs — a  hound  not  unlike 
the  old  English  stag-hound,  but  rather 
heavier  in  head  and  limbs,  and  generally 
less  handsome  in  appearance.  It  was  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  pouring  a 
nearly  vertical  flood  of  rays  on  the  brown 
grass.  Under  his  fiery  light  the  whole 
country  swam  Sefore  us  in  a  golden  haze, 
while  the  middle  distance  glistened  with 
the  strange  watery  gleam  of  the  desert 
mirage.  We  brushed  lightly  over  the  crisp 
brown  grass — the  result  of  the  last  two 
months  oif  drought — the  withered  herbage 
lying  matted  on  the  soil.  In  spite  of  the 
heat,  there  was  a  sense  of  exhilaration  in 
the  motion  and  even  of  enjoyment  in  the 
pure  dry  air — hot  though  it  was — through 
which  we  moved. 

Miss  Maitland  had  been  monopolised 
by  two  young  fellows,  who  now  rode  one 
on  either  hand,  and  were  evidently  doing 
their  best  to  make  themselves  agreeable. 
In  multitudes,  it  is  said,  there  is  safety, 
and  it  may  have  been  a  confidence  in  the 
adage  that  enabled  me  to  regard  as  philo- 
sophically as  I  did  the  interruption  of  what 
I  had  hoped  to  make  something  of  a  tete- 
A-tete  with  the  young  lady,  rather  than 
with  the  annoyance  which  might  have  been 
expected.  These  youths  were  good  speci- 
mens of  what  will  ere  long  become  a  new 
race.  Unlike  their  companion,  who  had 
lost  none  of  the  marks  of  her  English 
ancestry,  except,  indeed,  the  roses  of  the 
English  complexion,  and  that  fair  island 
tint  which  is  alien  to  the  climatic  genius 


of  the  great  southern  land,  they  were  true 
sons  of  the  soil;  true  centaurs  to  begin 
with,  riding  their  horses  as  if  themselves 
part  and  parcel  of  the  noble  animals ; 
long- limbed  and  lean,  active  as  cats,  and 
with  a  kind  of  feline  grace  of  movement 
while  on  horseback — a  grace,  it  is  true,, 
apt  to  degenerate  into  something  of  a 
slouching  gait  when  dismounted — with 
faces  keen  and  intelligent;  and  if,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  they  wanted  something  of 
the  steadfast  strength  of  their  European 
ancestry,  they  possessed,  perhaps  in  com- 
pensation, a  suppleness  and  adroitness 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  elder 
race.  For  the  rest,  good-looking,  manl}" 
fellows ;  their  features  well  formed  and 
even  handsome,  hair  and  skin  both  some 
shades  darker  than  that  of  Northern 
Europe,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Latin  races.  On  the  whole,, 
men  who  could  ride  with  any  man,  and,  I 
venture  to  predict,  do  a  hard  day's  fighting, 
should  the  need  arise,  with  the  very  best 
of  their  old-world  ancestry. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  am  speculating,  they 
are  chatting  gaily  with  their  companion, 
while  the  whole  party  are  making  good 
progress  over  the   long,  gently  swelling- 
undulations  which  in  England  would  be 
called  downs,  in  America  probably  prairie, 
but  in  Australia  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  plains.     We  had  now  traversed 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.     Before  us- 
there  swelled  up  a  wooded  ridge,  known 
in   Australia,    like   all    ridges    great    and 
small,   as  a    range — **  the   Black  Gum  "* 
range,   I  believe,  from  the  exceptionally 
dark  colour  of  its  foliage,  even  in  a  country 
where  every  native  tree  bears  leaves  of  a 
colour  which  not  all  the  glowing  sunlight 
of  the  climate  can  redeem  from  the  charge 
of  being  perhaps  the   most  sombre  and 
depressing   foliage   in   the   world.      This 
particular  range  was  not  a  steep  one,  and 
could  hardly  have  risen  much  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  the  forest  with  which 
it  was  thickly  covered  was  by  no  means  of 
an    ancient    growth.      Here    and    there, 
indeed,  a  giant  of  some  older  time  soared 
high  above  his  fellows  in  solitary  majesty, 
his  bare  grey  trunk  crowned  with  gnarled 
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branches,  and  his  sombre  foliage  gleaming 
darMy  in  the  sunshine  a  hundred  feet 
above  his  puny  companions  below. 

The  range  descended  by  a  succession 
of  gently  sloping  spurs  to  the  plain,  and 
between  these  long  gullies  ran  up,  clothed 
with  a  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers,  such  as  few  lands  but  this  can 
boast.  Each  of  these  gullif 
stream  during 
perhaps  half 
the  )'ear,  and 
even  in  the 
long  summer, 
when  these  are 
dr,,  moisture 
enough  still 
lingers  in  the 
soil  to  pro- 
mote a  growth 
which  is  all 
but  tropical  in 
luxuriance  and 
beauty.  Here 
tree-ferns  nod 
their  palm -like 
crowns  above 
a  wealth  of 
shrubs,  strange 
and  dense  in 
foliage: 
clumps  of  ferns 


of 


Her 


growth    lie 

nearlv  hidden 

in  the  masses 

of  convolvulus 

and    other 

creeping 

flowers  that 

blaze  among  them  in  shifting  shades  of 

purple  and  crimson.     Here  and  there  too, 

a  solitary  sheoke  —  most  melancholy  of 

trees — droops  its  long  weepers  of  foliage, 

like  a  woman's  dishevelled  hair,  over  an 

undergrowth   of  deep  green,  from  which 

peeps  here  and  there  the  gleam  of  crimson 

or  of  white,  half  seen,  half  hidden  by  the 

veil  of  leaves. 

Our  track  lay  up  one  of  these  spurs,  and 
we  soon  had  reached  the  forest.  The 
name  of  forest,  indeed,  might  seem  almost 
too   dignified  for  wood  of   so  young  a 
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growth,  and  yet  it  had  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  oldest  forest.    There  was  the 
same  endless  vista  of  straight  column-like 
trunks ;  there  was  the  same  perfect  uni- 
formity of  both  form  and    colour  which 
makes  the  Australian  bush  so  deadlya  place 
in  which  to  stray.     Like  all  the  forests  of 
Southern  Australia,  it  was  almost  entirely 
clear  of  undergrowth,    and   as   the   trees 
stood    well 
apart,  riding 
through  it  was 
no  difficult 
task.     The 
horses,   too, 
seemed    fami- 
liar  with    the 
work,  and 
chose  their 
path  with  per- 
fect  safety   to 
the  riders.  To 
me,  1  confess, 
it  was  so  much 
of   a    novelty 
that  I  tried  to 
guide    my 
horse    in    the 
choice  of  a 
path,    while 
Miss  Maitland 
and  her  squires 
rode  carelessly 
on,  leaving 
matters    en- 
tirely   to    the 
instinct  of  the 
sagacious 
animals,     who 
piloted     them 
among  the  trees  with  unfailing  dexterity, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  without  an  effort. 

Ten  minutes'  riding  up  the  slope  at  a 
sharp  trot  brought  us  to  the  crest  of  the 
range.  Here  a  halt  was  called,  while  our 
guides,  who  had  led  us  throughout  with 
hardly  an  appearance  of  effort,  went 
forward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
game.  That  we  were  supposed  to  be  in 
its  near  neighbourhood  could  be  gathered 
from  the  care  with  which  saddle-girths 
were  being  tightened  and  seats  resumed 
by  the  more  experienced  of  the  party  with 
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a  business-like  air  of  keen  expectancy.  I 
hastened  to  follow  the  example,  glancing 
meanwhile  with  no  little  satisfaction  at 
the  noble  young  horse  (remarkable  even 
among  his  famous  stable)  wnth  which  Mr. 
Maitland's  hospitality  had  endowed  me  for 
the  occasion.  I  was  the  more  pleased  at 
this,  as  it  had  become  a  matter  of  honour 
that  I  should  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
English  hunting  -  field  under  whatever 
unaccustomed  conditions  I  might  find 
myself. 

After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  the  small 
active  figure  of  one  of  our  guides  stole 
silently  through  the  trees  to  Mr.  Mait- 
land*s  side.  With  his  hand  raised  in  an 
attitude  of  caution,  he  pointed  with  the 
other  to  the  slope  on  our  right.  "  Oh," 
exclaimed  Miss  Maitland,  in  a  low  tone  of 
keen  excitement  (by  this  time  I  had  found 
my  way  into  the  little  group  that  surrounded 
her),  "  they  must  be  in  the  western  clear- 
ing— what  fun  I "  I  thought  she  glanced 
at  me  mischievously  as  she  spoke.  Several 
others  of  the  party  looked  my  way  also,  and 
I  fancied  a  glance  of  intelligence  passed 
between  the  two  young  men  who  had  so 
far  constituted  themselves  Miss  Maitland's 
especial  bodyguard.  I  felt  annoyed,  with- 
out clearly  knowing  why,  and  I  determined 
there  and  then  that  even  if  the  run,  as  I 
now  suspected,  held  out  special  prospects 
of  rough  riding,  I  should  not  be  far  off  at 
the  finish. 

Meanwhile,  under  Mr.  Maitland's  direc- 
tion, the  party  divided — about  one-third 
of  our  number  drawing  off  to  the  right  and 
as  many  to  the  left,  while  the  section  to 
which  we  belonged  remained  stationary  in 
the  centre.  It  was  an  anxious  moment 
while  we  waited  for  the  signal  to  move  on. 
I  could  see  that  my  companions  were 
growing  more  and  more  impatient,  and 
even  the  horses  shared  in  the  general 
excitement.  As  for  the  dogs,  it  was  only 
by  the  sternest  measures  of  repression  that 
they  could  be  kept  in  order  at  all,  as  they 
evidently  scented  the  game.  The  wind 
was  rising,  and  fortunately  blew  directly 
in  our  faces,  a  circumstance  which  pro- 
mised us  all  the  advantages  of  a  surprise. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  strength 
of  the  breeze,  for  hitherto  Australia  had 


seemed  to  me  to  be  a  land  of  calms.  It 
had  been  calm,  too,  when  we  started. 
Little  vagrant  puffs  of  wind,  indeed, 
had  served  to  lend  a  gentle  swaying 
movement  to  the  tree  -  ferns  and  to 
make  the  dismal  elf-locks  of  the  sheoke- 
trees  at  the  foot  of  the  range  shiver  as 
we  passed ;  but  already  the  breeze  had 
grown  strong — strong  enough  to  bend  the 
tall  sapling  gum-trees  and  fill  the  wood 
with  a  vague  confusion  of  murmuring 
sound. 

Suddenly  the  long,  wild,  wailing  note  of 
the  native  **  cooee ! "  rose  sharp  and  clear 
on  our  right,  answered  a  moment  later  by 
a  similar  call  from  vthe  left.  Instantly  the 
Black  who  stood  by  Mr.  Maitland' s  side 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  sent  back 
the  strange,  shrill  cr}%  at  the  same  moment 
starting  off  straight  forward  at  a  headlong 
pace.  There  was  a  fixing  on  of  hats,  a 
gathering  up  of  reins,  a  general  stir  of  final 
preparation,  and  then  at  Mr.  Maitland's 
signal  we  were  off.  I  had  secured  a  posi- 
tion by  Miss  Maitland's  side  while  one  of 
her  late  companions  was  busied  with  his 
dog,  and  now  rode  on  her  right  through 
the  forest.  She  glanced  round  at  me,  but 
she  said  nothing  ;  indeed,  the  fresh  breeze 
in  our  faces  made  conversation  impossible. 

Gradually  as  we  went  the  pace  increased. 
We  had  started  at  a  long  trot,  which  had 
soon  increased  to  a  sharp  canter.  At  first 
I  found  myself  fully  occupied  in  the  effort 
to  save  myself  from  being  crushed  against 
the  trees,  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was 
needless.  By  some  unerring  instinct  my 
horse,  young  as  he  was,  avoided  the  trees 
with  ease  and  readiness  equal  to  the  others, 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  trunks  with 
an  easy,  flexible  motion,  and  a  certainty 
which  any  attempt  at  guidance  could  only 
have  spoiled.  The  pace  increased  rapidly 
as  we  felt  the  slope  of  the  ground  telling 
more  and  more  in  our  favour,  and  now  the 
dogs  were  loosed  and  were  running  just 
in  front  with  heads  low  and  ears  pricked 
forward. 

Suddenly  the  forest  ended.  There  was 
a  blaze  of  sunshine  before  us,  and  with  a 
rush  we  emerged  into  the  open  once  more. 
There  came  a  shout  and  a  hoarse  answer- 
ing note  from  the  dogs  as  we  did  so.    I 
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shaded  my  dazzled  eyes  to  see  what  was 
before  me,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
game.  Thanks  to  the  strong  breeze,  which 
had  deprived  the  animals  of  warning  either 
by  scent  or  sound,  we  had  surprised  the 
kangaroos.  They  had  been  feeding  on 
a  piece  of  cleared  land,  now  partly  over- 
grown by  a  growth  of  shrubs  and  young 
gum  saplings,  when  we  burst  upon  them 


reckless,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
ground — down  a  long  slope  towards  a 
shallow  bottom,  bounded,  perhaps  a  mile 
away,  by  another  and  lower  range  similar  to 
the  one  we  were  crossing.  The  timber  on 
our  slope  had  been  roughly  cleared.  The 
trees  had  been  cut  down,  leaving  stumps 


standing  of  all  s 
share  of  the  tr 


arts  of  heights,  and  a  good 
mks  lying  still  where  they 
had  fallen.  Among 
these    a   confused 
mass     of    ferns, 
shrubs,    and    sap- 
lings   had    grown 
to  a  height  from 
three  to   six  feet, 
and    through    this 
tangle  it  was  that 
our    horses    were 
now  plunging  after 
the    flying    game. 
Flying,  did  I  say  .-' 
Well,     it     looked 
almost  literally 
true.      The 
kangaroos   rose 
from    the    bushes 
and  swept  through 
the  air  in  leaps  so 
vast    that    they 
the  eye  to   be  flying, 
d    must  have   covered 
ad-twenty  feet,  and  they 
one    another    with    a 
3    dazzling    that    they 
be    all    the    time    in 


from  the  forest  land,  but  in  an  instant 
they  had  recovered  themselves,  and  were 
already  in  full  flight.  At  first  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  confusion  of  leaping  forms 
that  rose  and  fell  amongst  the  tangled 
masses  of  shrubs  and  ferns  that  covered 
the  slope,  but  gradually  I  grew  able  to  see 
more  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  light. 

By  common  consent  ive  had  broken 
into  a  gallop  as  we  left  the  forest — a 
gallop  that  seemed  to  me  utterly  wild  and 


d  see,  but  one  couldn't 
speculate.  The  pace  was  growing 
faster  and  more  reckless  as  the 
horses  entered  more  and  more  into 
the  spirit  of  the  chase.  The  flying 
game  had  the  advantage  of  us  in  the 
clearing,  as  our  horses  were  compelled  to 
imitate  the  kangaroos  by  converting  their 
gallop  into  a  succession  of  bounds.  Over 
logs  and  stumps,  through  tangles  of  brush- 
wood and  thickets  of  young  gums,  we 
bounded  on,  and  still  before  us  the  tall 
grey  figures  leaped  and  bounded  faster 
and  farther  than  our  best  efforts  could 
accomplish.  Even  the  hounds  were  dis- 
tanced, and  found  it  hard  to  keep  pace 
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even  with  the  horses,  cumbered  as  they 
were  by  the  ferns  and  bunches  of  coarse 
grass  through  which  they  had  to  force 
their  way.  To  guide  a  horse  was  impos- 
sible, and  indeed  the  task  of  maintaining 
my  seat  was  effort  enough  for  me.  Fortu- 
nately no  more  was  required.  My  com- 
panions did  not,  I  saw,  attempt  more  than 
this,  and  I  followed  their  example.  The 
horses  were  to  be  trusted.  Sure-footed  as 
cats,  elastic  as  india-rubber,  they  bounded 
on,  as  eager  and  excited  as  their  riders, 
but  in  far  better  command  of  their  faculties. 
I  knew  well  by  experience  the  excitement 
of  the  hunting-field;  but  at  its  best  no 
English  hunting-field  could  match  the 
excitement  of  this.  The  wild  rush  of 
the  wind,  the  eager  sensation  of  pur- 
suit— these,  indeed,  I  had  felt  in  many 
a  good  run  with  the  hounds  in  far  other 
scenes  than  this.  But  here  there  was 
something  more — a  sense  of  utter  reckless- 
ness in  the  going,  of  absolute  novelty  in 
the  pursuit  of  these  strange  grey  flying 
phantoms,  which  not  only  added  to  the 
well-known  excitement,  but  seemed  even 
to  change  its  character. 

It  was  neck  or  nothing.  To  fall  on  a 
course  like  this  would  be  to  fall  indeed. 
But  nobody  did  fall.  Over  stumps  and 
logs  and  tree-trunks  the  horses  dashed, 
escaping  disaster  by  an  instinct  wholly 
incomprehensible.  And  now  we  had 
reached  the  bottom,  and  found  ourselves 
on  open  ground  once  more.  In  front — 
perhaps  two  hundred  yards  away — were 
some  half-dozen  kangaroos.  I  had  seen 
the  creatures  before,  but  only  in  confine- 
ment, and  I  should  never  have  recognised 
in  these  bounding,  flying,  leaping  animals — 
active  as  cats,  lithe  as  snakes,  muscular  as 
tigers — the  mild,  tame-looking  creatures 
I  had  seen.  They  were  going  now  for 
their  lives,  and  they  were  going  well. 
They  had  gained  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
over  both  dogs  and  horses  across  the 
clearing,  and  now  they  were  going  straight 
for  the  wooded  slope  in  front.  With  a 
wild  tally-ho,  Maitland  led  the  way  in  the 
headlong  pursuit. 

It  was  open  grass-land  now,  and  both 
dogs  and  horses  had  fair  play  at  last.  The 
">ace  was  one  to  tax  the  powers  of  both  to 


the  utmost,  and  already  the  quality  of  the 
various  mounts  began  to  tell.     It  was,  I 
confess,  with    no  little    satisfaction  that 
I  saw  one  of  Miss  Maitland's  late  squires 
fallen  out  of  the   first   flight,    while    my 
own    horse    seemed    able  without  much 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  highly  bred 
mare  she  sat  so  easily  and  rode  so  lightly. 
I    had     time    to    feel     grateful    to    my 
hospitable  entertainer  for  the  noble  young 
horse  he  had  placed  at  my  disposal  even 
as  we   were  straining  every  nen^e  in  our 
headlong  sweep  across  the  open  land.  Yet, 
do   our  utmost,  we   couldn't  gain   much 
upon  the  flying  game.     They  were  all  full- 
grown   kangaroos,  and  in  the   first  rush 
hardly  any  horse  and  no  dog  will  overhaul 
one  of  these  in  full  flight.     As  we  rose  to 
the  slope  of  the  second  range,  I  couldn't 
have  been  sure  that  we  had  gained  a  yard. 
The  pace  had  told  on  our  own  party,  how- 
ever, and  some  of  them  had  already  fallen 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  behind.     I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  was  glad 
to  see  that  Miss  Maitland*s  second  cavalier 
was  in  trouble.     His  horse  was  evidently 
blown,  and,  like  a  good  horseman,  he  was 
nursing  him  up  the  slope.     In  doing  this 
he    had   fallen   behind,   and   it   was  with 
some  sense  of  triumph,  disproportioned  to 
the  occasion,  that  I  drew  my  horse  a  little 
nearer  to  the  flying  grey  of  my  near  com- 
panion. 

The  forest  was  before  us  again.  Already 
the  bounding  figures  were  disappearing 
among  the  brushwood  and  saplings  on  its 
edge ;  already,  it  seemed,  we  were  pre- 
paring to  follow  them  through  the  mazes 
of  the  wood  at  a  pace  as  reckless  as  that 
we  had  maintained  across  the  open  land. 
I  glanced  at  my  companion.  She  was 
evidently  quite  undismayed  by  the  prospect. 
Keeping  her  horse  well  in  hand,  yet  not 
attempting  to  direct  his  movements  in 
detail,  she  rode  the  mare  at  the  forest- 
covered  slope.  The  flying  forms  of  the 
kangaroos  were  already  swallowed  up  in  the 
bewildering  maze  of  trees,  every  one  of 
which  seemed  but  the  counterpart  of  the 
other.  The  dogs  in  full  cry  dashed  up  the 
range  after  them,  and  we  followed  where 
th«y  led.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
as    the    others    did,    crazy    as    the    risk 
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of  doing  so  appeared  in  my  eyes  to  be,  for, 
come  what  might,  the  one  thing  needful 
before  all  else  was  that  I  should  not  be 
left  behind.  I  gave  my  horse  his  head  ;  I 
did  my  best  to  imitate  the  easy  confidence 
with  which  my  companion  abandoned  her- 
self to  the  guiding  of  instinct.  The  forest 
was  open,  but  utterly  bewildering  in  its 
perfect  sameness.    A  wilderness  of  trees. 


all  was  well.  It  was  a  strange,  wild,  neck- 
or-nothing  race,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I 
suddenly  found  myself  safely  on  the  de- 
scending slope. 

We  had  lost  do  time,  but  as  yet  we  had 
gained  little  or  nothing  on  the  kangaroos. 
When  we  reached  the  open  land  once 
more  they  were  still  well  to  the  front.  The 
forest  we  had  passed  presented  no  more 


straight  as  arrows,  like  to  each  other  as  a 
row  of  pins,  perfectly  clear  of  lower 
branches,  clear  also  of  underwood,  except 
where  here  and  there  a  gorgeously  (lower- 
ing heath,  or  a  blazing  crimson  waratah  on 
its  slender  stem,  blossomed  in  the  shade. 
but  offered  no  impediment  in  our  course. 
The  horses  knew  it  well.  At  a  full  gallop 
ihcy  dashed  fearlessly  through  the  dim 
arcades.  Without  a  pause  or  a  check  they 
avoided  ihe  long  lines  of  the  tree-trunks 
that  flitted  past  us  in  a  long  procession  of 
grey  ghosts.  We  had-  only  to  keep  our 
scats  and  give  our  horses  their  heads,  and 


)VANTACE  LAV  ALL  WITH  US.  grey  shadows. 

Now,  at  last,  the 
advantage  lay  all  with  us.  Before  us  lay  a 
long  stretch  of  open  counirj-,  the  dull 
brown  of  the  plain,  bathed  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  stretched  before  us  for  miles, 
bounded  only  by  a  distant  wooded  slope 
like  the  one  we  had  just  passed.  Both 
dogs  and  horses  seemed  to  recognise  their 
advantage,  for  they  dashed  forward  with 
redoubled  energy.  It  was  blowing  hard 
now.  Involuntarily  we  bent  low  in  our 
saddles  and  galloped  on. 

On !  on !  at  a  headlong  pace  over  the 
dry  reaches  of  the  crisp,  brown  grass.  The 
dogs  were  in  full  cry  now,  aiul,  stride  by 
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stride,  we  knew  that  we  were  gaining  on 
the  flying  game.  Still,  with  an  energy  that 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  they  bounded 
on.  The  dogs  were  almost  upon  them 
now,  yet  their  nearer  approach  seemed 
only  to  inspire  the  kangaroos  with  renewed 
vigour.  Right  before  us  there  was  one 
huge  grey  animal.  Again  and  again  1 
could  have  sworn  the  dogs  were  upon  him ; 
again  and  again  he  evaded  their  spring  by 
a  bound  that  seemed  miraculous  in  its 
power.  And  now  one  young  hound 
appeared  to  tire  of  the  attempt  so  often 
made  to  head  the  grey  patriarch  of  the 
plains,  and  made  a  savage  spring  at  his 
back.  There  was  a  sudden  flash,  like  the 
flash  of  a  sword  in  the  sunlight,  and  with 
a  howl  the  dog  rolled  over,  covered  with 
blood.  The  kangaroo  had  kicked  him 
with  his  fatal  hoof,  and  ripped  him  up  at  a 
stroke.  But  he  was  not  unavenged.  The 
kick,  so  fatal  to  the  assailant,  had  been 
fatal  also  to  the  game.  The  effort  had 
checked  his  career,  though  only  for  a 
moment,  and  already  one  of  the  older 
hounds  was  ahead.  Quick  as  thought  the 
old  kangaroo  swerved  aside ;  quicker,  if 
possible,  the  wary  old  hound — hero  of 
many  a  bygone  hunt  —  sprang  at  his 
throat.      That     spring    was     successful. 


Kangaroo  and  dog  rolled  on  the  brown 
grass  together. 

Miss  Maitland  and  I  pulled  up.  We 
were  the  first  of  the  party.  Ours  was 
the  first  kangaroo  killed,  and  my  com- 
panion  and  I  were  the  only  two  who  were 
unquestionably  in  at  the  death.  The  ex- 
citement, indeed,  was  nearly  over.  The 
example  of  the  old  hound  had  been  quickly 
followed  by  others :  one  after  another  the 
dogs  had  overtaken  and  pulled  down  the 
remaining  kangaroos.  One  by  one,  or  in 
little  groups,  the  laggards  of  the  party  had 
come  up — the  horses  blown,  the  riders 
looking  more  or  less  disappointed.  The 
pace  had,  as  all  admitted,  been  an  tm- 
usually  killing  one,  and  the  stragglers  were 
not  a  few. 

Miss  Maitland  and  I  stood  a  little  aside 
from  the  main  group  of  huntsmen  who 
were  looking  at  the  game  or  examining  the 
wounded  hound.  I  was  glad  to  take  off 
my  hat  and  wipe  my  brow.  I  looked  up 
at  my  companion,  who  still  sat  her  grey 
quietly,  and  to  all  appearance  cool. 

'*  In  at  the  death ! "  she  exclaimed, 
glancing  at  me  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  Come,  that  is  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  our  English  huntsman.     I  congratulate 


you 
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By  FRED  MILLER. 


IN  spite  of  the  marked  disposition  to 
class  all  artists  as  near  kin  to  vaga- 
bonds because  of  their  Bohemianism  and 
un conventionality,  it  must  be  a  comforting 
reflection  to  them  that  their  critics  can 
point  to  very  few 
names  among 
those  who  have 
followed  any  of  the 
arts  who  have  suf- 
fered the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law. 
Two  only  occur 
to  me  in  the  latter 
half  of  last  century. 
William  Dodd, 
whose  "  Beauties 
of  Shakspere  "  is 
still  printed,  was 
hanged  in  1777 
for  forgery ;  and 
in  1783,  that 
brilliant  engraver 
and  excellent 
artist,  William 
Wynne  Ryland, 
was  hanged  for 
a  similar  olTence. 
"The  eternal  want 
of   pence,    which 

veiespublicmen,"  rvij^nd's 

particularly  artists, 

was  the  incentive  in  both  cases  to  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered  so  ignomin- 
ious a  death.  Dodd's  life  does  not  make 
one  much  disposed  to  pity  him,  for  he  was 
little  belter  than  a  charlatan  as  a  man  of 
letters,  even  though  Goethe  is  said  to  have 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Shakspere 
in  the  "  Beauties,"  while  as  a  clerk  in  holy 
orders  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  high 
calling.      But    Ryland    is    one    of    the 


pathetic  figures  in  the  gallery  of  genius, 
and  the  records  of  his  life  make  a  human 
document  of  perennial  interest,  which  I 
shall  essay  to  tell  to  the  readers  of  the 
English  niuslraled.  And  to  show  his  skill  1 
have  selected  a  few 
of  his  engravings 
for  reproduction  in 
these  pages.  It 
should  be  remem- 
bered that  the 
popular  style  of 
engraving  in  the 
latter  half  of  the 
last  century — that 
period  of  artificial 
sentiment  and 
fustian  tragedy — 
known  as 
■'  stipple  "  was  in- 
troduced  into 
England  by  this 
artist  who  was 
hanged  ;  though 
Bartolozzi,  who 
worked  in  this 
"  chalk  manner," 
is  often  credited 
with  its  discovery. 
I  have  gathered 
poRTKAiT.  many     particulars 

from  a  rare 
pamphlet  which  was  published  the 
year  after  Ryland's  death.  It  is  en- 
titled, "  Authentic  Memories  of  William 
Wynne  Ryland,  containing  a  Succinct 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Transactions  of 
that  great  but  unfortunate  Artist.  With 
Moderate  and  Impartial  Conjectures  of 
what  might  most  probably  be  the  Cause 
of  his  deviating  from  the  line  of  Prudence 
and    Integrity.      To   which   is  added  his 
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Trial,  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  an 
Account  of  his  behaviour  at  the  Place  of 
Execution — 

Learn  to  be  wise  from  olhera"  hann. 
And  you  shall  do  full  well. 

Sfolla  la  George  SantveH." 
Opposite  this  title-page  is  an  engraving 
of  Ryland  cutting  his  throat  in  sight  of  the 
officers  of  justice.  I  shall  let  the  pamphlet, 
wherever  possible,  tell  the  stor)',  for  it 
^ains,  it  seems  to  me,  by  this  manner  of 
telling. 

The  unfortunate  subject  of  this  narrative 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  sons  belonging  to 
Mr.  Edward 
Ryland,  for- 
merly of  the 
Old  Bailey, 
copperplate 
.p  r  i  n  t  e  r. 
Though  his 
family  were 
so  numer- 
ous, he  ilis- 
-chargcd  the 
■duty  of  a 
parent  by 
giving  them 
a  liberal 
-education, 
and  provid- 
ing for  them 

according  to 
their  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t 

geniuses,  as  ^'■ 

to    ensure  /=-.™ /*<  £.f...,V *.. 

them  with  care  a  comfortable  subsistence 
in  a  genteel  sphere  of  life  ;  sorry  are  we  to 
add  that  some  of  them  early  deviated  from 
the  maxims  prescribed  by  their  indulgent 
parent.  An  uncommon  genius  for  draw- 
ing having  while  a  youth  discovered  itself 
in  William  Wynne  Ryland,  his  father 
very  prudently  put  him  apprentice  to  the 
justly  celebrated  Mr,  Ravenet,  late  of 
Lambeth  Marsh,  engraver,  who  soon  dis- 
covered in  his  pupil  a  most  uncommon 
iaste  for  the  polite  art,  and  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  with  genteel 
assiduity.    At  the  expiration  of  his  articles 


he  commenced  business  for  himself,  with 
the  highest  reputation  both  as  an  artist 
and  a  gentleman.  Shortly  after,  through 
the  assistance  of  his  worthy  friend  and 
godfather,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne 
(after  whom  he  was  named),  he  set  out  on 
a  tour  through  Europe  to  complete  his 
studies. 

During   Ryland's  residence  in   France 
he  worked  under  some  of  the  best  masters 
for  improvement,   where  he  considerably 
increased  his  reputation  as  an  artist,  gain- 
ing an   honorary-   gold    medal    from    the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts. 
This    medal 
entitled  him 
to  pursue  his 
St  u  dies 
gratis  at  the 
Academy  of 
Rome, 
which    he 
afterwards 
did     with 
universal 
approbation. 
After  a  few 
years    spent 
in  improving 
his  judg- 
ment    in 
f  o  r  e  i  g  n 
countries, 
he   returned 
with     the 
highest  Mat 
to  England, 
■^  *  *■  and      intro- 

if///,a«ir,««*y.™rf.  ^j^^^j   the 

then  very  fashionable  and  admired  art 
of  engraving  in  imitation  of  chalk  draw- 
ings. Shortly  after  his  return  the  demise 
of  King  George  IL  happening  and 
the  acceding  of  George  III.  to  the  throne, 
the  appointment  of  engraver  to  his 
person  was  offered  to  the  present  celebrated 
Mr.  Strange,  which  he  declining,  on  account 
of  his  political  principles,  Mr.  Ryland 
succeeded,  with  an  annexed  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  This  Mr. 
Strange  was  the  celebrated  line  engraver, 
afterwards  knighted  by  his  Majesty 
King  George  IIL  as  Sir  Robert  Strange. 
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The  Royal  Academy  thought  fit  to  elect 
fiartolozzi  rathei  than  him,  when  it  was 
founded  in  1768. 

In  1762  a  brother  of  the  unfortunate 
subject  of  this  memoir,  returning  from 
a  fox-hunt  at  Brentford,  and  appearing  to 
be-much  inebriated,  stopped  a  carriage 
in  which  were  two  ladies,  whom  he  robbed 
of  a  few  shillings.  An  alarm  being  given, 
he  was  instantly  pursued  and  taken.  For 
this  offence  he  was  tried  at  Croydon,  con- 
victed, and  a  day  appointed  for  his  execu- 
tion ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day 
a  respite  was  obtained  from  his  Majesty, 
through  the  sole  interest  of  that  gentleman 
who  was  aftenvards  so  unhappily  circum- 
stanced himself,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  his  many  friends  on  his 
behalf,  failed  to  obtain  that  mercy  which  he 
was  the  means  of  procuring  for  his  brother. 
A  few  years  after  this,  Ryland,  being  tired 
of  a  sedentary  life,  determined  to  embark 
in  a  more  public  line  of  business,  and 
accordingly  entered  into  partnership  with 
a  Mr.  firyer,  and  opened  a  very  capital 
print-shop  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  they  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
business  for  some  time,  but  through  con- 
siderable losses  in  trade  a  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy was  finally  awarded  against  them. 

Mr.  Ryland  was  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  had  an  amiable  and  indulgent  wife 
and  six  children  living,  and  a  young 
lady,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a 
natural  child,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  - 
excel  all  her  competitors  in  the  polite  art 
of  painting. 

On  April  5,  1785,  the  following  extra- 
ordinary advertisement  appeared  in  all  the 
public  papers,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  kingdom— 

A  FORGERY. 

Whereas  William  Wynne  Rylands  stands  charged 
before  the  Rigbt  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
iuspieion  of  feloniously  and  falsely  making,  forging. 
and  countCTfeiling  an  acceptance  to  two  bills  of 
eicbange  for  payment  of  j£7M4,  and  for  publishing 
the  same  as  tnie,  well  knowing  them  10  be  so 
falsely  made  and  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  cheat 
and  defraud  the  united  East  India  Company. 

Whoever  will  apprehend,  or  cause  the  said 
William  Wj-nne  Ryland  to  be  apprehended  and 
delivered  up  to  justice,  shall  receive  a  re«-ard  of 
Qiree  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  Peter  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  said  Company,  immediately 
after  Ms  being  apprehended  and  delivered  up  to  the 
magisualc. 


The  said  W.  W.  Ryland  is  an  enj;raver,  and 
formerly  kept  a  print-shop  in  Corahill.  London. 
He  has  a  house  at  Knight sbridge.  which  he  left  on 
Tuesday,  the  ist  of  April  instant,  and  was  seen  in 
London  that  day.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  wears  a  wig,  wilh  a 
club  or  queue  and  his  own  hair  turned  over  in  front, 
a  black  complexion,  thin  face  with  strong  lines,  his 
common  coanlenance  very  grave,  but  whilst  he 
speaks  rather  smiling  and  shows  his  teeth,  and  has- 
great  affability  of  manners. 

Mr.  Ryland,  It  appears,  having  <Jisguise(t- 


flr  ir.  11:  Bfland. 

himself  in  an  old  brown  coat  with  a  green 
apron  and  worsted  night-cap,  and  assum- 
ing the  name  of  Jackson,  took  lodgings  in 
a  little  house  near  Stepney.  In  this  house 
a  cobbler  and  hia  wife  lodged.  One  of 
Ryland's  shoes  being  burst  out,  he  had  the 
cobbler  upstairs  to  mend  it.  The  cobbler 
said  he  must  have  the  shoe  away  with 
him,  to  which  Ryland  objected,  and  said' 
he  had   better    make    him    a  new  pair. 
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"Then,"  said  the  cobbler,  "I  must  have 
your  shoe  with  me."  Ryland  declined 
letting  him  have  the  shoe  ;  and  when  the 
cobbler  was  gone  he  pasted  a  bit  of  paper 
on  the  mark  of  his  own  name,  which  was 
stamped,  and  sent  him  the  shoe.  The 
■  cobbler's  curiosity,  and  also  that  of  his 
wife,  being  raised  to  see  the  name,  they 


Street,  and    returned   home  with  two   of 
Sir  Sampson  Wright's  men. 

On  their  entering  the  room,  Ryland  im- 
mediately cut  his  throat  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner  with  a  razor  which  lay  near  him 
on  the  table.  A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent 
for,  who  closed  the  wound,  but  from  loss 
of  blood  he  could  not  be  removed   that 


examined  it,  and  finding  it  to  be  Ryland, 
and  having  obsen'ed  the  thief-takers  to  be 
much  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  the  wife  look  a  coach  to  the  India 
House.  She  then  acquainted  the  Secre- 
tary with  her  business,  and  required  a 
promissory  note  for  ^^300,  fearing  the 
money  might  otherwise  be  divided  among 
other  claimants.     She  then  drove  to  Bow 


night.  A  guard  was  accordingly  placed 
over  him,  and  on  the  following  morning 
he  was  brought  to  Bow  Street,  and  after 
a  short  examination  was  committed  to 
Tothill  Fields  Bridewell. 

In  the  indictment  against  Ryland  at  his 
trial  were  eight  counts,  to  which  he  pleaded 
not  guilly.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
prisoner  had  discounted  a  real  bill  of  the 
kind    on    September    19,    1781,    and    in 
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November 
forged  bill, 
by  the  Clerk 
that  poverty 
of  forger)-, 
belonged  to 
his  creditors 
and  that  as 


following  he  published  a 
His  defence,  which  was  read 
of  Arraigns,  was  to  the  effect 
or  knaveiy  were  the  parents 
but  that  neither  of  these 
him  ;  that  lie  had  paid  all 
in  full  after  his  bankruptcy ; 
poverty,  was  the  only  cause 


Mr.  Justice  Butler  then  gave  a  clear  and 
impartial  charge  to  the  jury,  and  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  innocence  on  the 
part  of  the  unfortunate  man,  the  jury,  in 
about  thirteen  minutes,  brought  in  their 
verdict — guilty. 

Mr,  Ryland  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
coat,     white     waistcoat,    coloured     silk 


By  W.  \V.  Rfland. 


which  could  induce  the  crime  he  was 
charged  with,  he  would  convince  the  court 
that  so  far  from  being  poor  he  was  really 
rich ;  that  he  was  proprietor  of  shares  in 
the  Liverpool  Waterworks  to  the  extent  of 
£loaQ,  that  his  stock-in-trade  was  worth 
;£i  0,000,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  business 
produced  ;^70oo  a  year.  A  great  number 
of  very  respectable  persons  gave  the 
prisoner  a  very  high  character. 


stockings,  and  was  without  fetters.  He 
appeared  during  the  trial  with  the  utmost 
composure,  and  heard  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced with  the  utmost  fortitude. 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he 
appeared  with  perfect  composure  in  the 
Press-yard,  and  took  leave  of  a  few  but 
respectable  acquaintances.  A  person  with 
a  stentorian  voice  then  called  out,  "Mr. 
Ryland's   coach"   as    if    he   were    calling 
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out  at  the  playhouse!  Before  he  went 
into  the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey  him 
to  his  everlasting  home,  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  father  he  took  leave  of  a  little  girl, 
who  was  unconscious  of  what  was  in- 
tended. Those  who  pretend  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Ryland's  affairs,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  was  a  natural  daughter. 

Having  got  into  the  vacant  vehicle  he 
proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution.  At 
last  arriving  at  the  spot,  waited  rather 
longer  than  his  fellows  in  sorrow  wished 
to  do,  more  owing  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  sheriff  than  any  superior  merit  in  the 
culprit,  his  name  being  equal  to  the  best 
or  the  worst  of  them. 

The  horror  of  the  scene  cannot  be 
described.  The  tremendous  Author  of  all 
things  at  this  awful  period  bade  His 
thunders  roll.  His  rain  to  descend,  and 
His  lightning  to  flash  conviction  on  those 
who  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  The  violence  of  the  storm 
suspended  the  awful  ceremony  upwards 
of  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  Ryland 
and  his  unhappy  fellow-sufferers  remained 
in  the  coaches  allotted  for  them ;  while 
the  miserable  wretches  who  had  no 
friends  were  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  in  open  carts  ! 
The  storm  having  abated,  the  officers  of 
justice  reassumed  their  business,  and  the 
unfortunate  objects  who  were  doomed  to 
suffer  were  all  tied  up  to  the  fatal  tree 
except  Mr.  Ryland,  who  yet  remained  in 
his  carriage.  After  about  half  an  hour 
spent  in  prayer  by  his  fellow- sufferers,  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Ryland  ascended  the  cart, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  still  preserving 
the  utmost  fortitude,  taking  hold  of  the 
rope  himself  by  which  he  was  pinioned 
with  perfect  composure.  The  executioner 
having  finished  the  previous  necessary 
business  of  affixing  the  rope,  the  unhappy 
gentleman  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Villette  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes,  during  which  time  he  preserved  a 
serenity  of  countenance  that  astonished  the 
numerous  spectators  ;  after  which  he  joined 
his  fellow-sufferers  in  singing  a  loud  hymn, 
imploring  forgiveness  of  that  Deity  they 
had  so  justly  offended  by  violating  His 
most  holy  precepts.      And  now,    having 


taken  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  each 
other,  the  caps  were  drawn  over  their 
faces,  and  the  executioner  had  the  whip  in 
his  hand  ready  to  give  the  fatal  stroke 
which  was  to  put  a  period  to  their  exist- 
ence, when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by 
the  sheriff  (it  is  presumed  by  the  desire  of 
Mr.  Ryland),  and  a  white  handkerchief 
was  taken  from  his  pocket  and  tied  over 
his  cap,  which  being  done,  they  were 
instantly  launched  into  eternity ! 

Many  people  have  wondered  how  Mr. 
Ryland  could  make  away  with  so  large  an 
income  he  said  at  his  trial  he  had.  The 
following  may  serve  to  set  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt :  He  took  a  young  woman, 
by  the  consent  of  her  parents,  from  the 
country  to  be  a  companion  to  his  wife  and 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  children. 
This  young  lady,  whose  name  we  are  not 
possessed  of,  was  esteemed  a  most  agree- 
able person ;  her  face  was  remarkably 
beautiful.  Such  charms  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  this 
Delineator  of  Perfection  :  he  soon  made 
overtures  to  her,  which  were  accompanied 
with  something  so  prevailing  that  she  soon 
agreed  to  his  amorous  advances,  which  in 
a  short  time  began  to  be  so  visible  that 
her  removal  was  thought  necessary.  An 
apartment  was  provided  for  her  in  the 
most  superb  style,  and  by  her  he  had  one 
child,  if  not  more.  This  lady  was  often  seen 
with  him,  and  he  supported  her  in  the  most 
expensive  manner,  and  she  lived  up  to  all 
his  extravagance.  One  of  these  sort  of 
connections  was  sufficient  to  help  off  with 
no  inconsiderable  sum  yearly.  Far  be  it 
from  the  writer  of  this  narrative  to  make 
any  reflection  on  Mr.  Ryland's  character 
from  this  circumstance  :  he  only  shows 
that,  though  a  married  man,  he  had  some 
follies  to  combat  against  his  virtues,  for 
some,  and  those  the  least  charitable,  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  possessed  of  any 
moral  excellences.  Yet  we  know  how 
much  he  was  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
artists  and  the  many  influential  people 
who  honoured  him  with  their  friendship 
by  the  efforts — alas  I  unavailing — which 
they  made  to  save  him  from ,  that  awful 
death  which  those  who  commit  far  worse 
crimes  can  no  more  greatly  suffer. 
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The  many  fine  plates  he  engraved  are  a 
confirmation  of  his  industry.  He  worked 
great  part  of  his  time  while  under  confine- 
ment for  the  crime  he  suffered,  and  finding 
he  could  not  live  to  finish  engraving  the 
plates  he  had  in  hand,  he  touched  the 
proofs  with  India  ink,  to  enable  his  pupil 
to  finish  the  engraving  the  better  for  his 
widow  and  children.  Bartolozzi  finished 
the  large  plate  he  was  working  at  while 
in  prison. 

We  close  this  sorrowful  narrative  with 
the  copy  of  a  letter  (some  portions  of 
which  we  are  obliged  to  omit  owing  to 
our  space  being  exceeded),  which  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
composed  as  well  as  for  the  matter  therein 
contained  will,  we  think,  be  of  particular 
interest  to  those  who  have  followed  us 
thus  far — 

To  Mr.  Francis  Donaldson,  of  Liverpool^  dated 
Cell  in  Newgate,  Sunday,  the  24th  of 
August,   JJ83. 

My  Dear  Friend, — Before  I  auit  my  earthly 
habitation  for  ever  I  said  you  shoula  hear  from  me 
by  letter,  and  as  that  fate  is  inevitably  fixed,  and 
not  a  gleam  of  merciful  hope  remams,  I  have 
calmly  set  me  down  to  execute  my  promise. 

Oh,  Frank !  it  is  a  dreadful  situation  indeed  to 
be  under  the  sentence  of  Death  to  a  fixed  period  of 
time.  Life,  in  that  case,  becomes  a  wearisome 
burthen,  and  ancient  philosophy  almost  rises  above 
modem  nature.  I  could  wisn  for  instant  annihila- 
tion, only  that  cool  reflection  gives  time  for  the 
principles  of  religion  to  operate  against  the  most 
wicked  of  crimes,  which  madness  once  drove  me  to 
attempt.  .  .  .  The  crime  for  which  I  suffer  is  as 
dangerous  an  offence  to  this  country  as  any  within 
the  catalogue  of  legal  interdictions.  It  strikes  at 
the  vital  part  of  commerce;  it  carries  with  it  a 
poison  most  deadly  to  public  credit.  It  is  a  crime 
unpardonable,  and  therefore  I  never  sought  mercy 
under  the  idea  of  Court  interest.  I  looked  for 
Royal  favour  through  these  circumstances,  which 


indicated  more  the  probability  of  innocence  than 
the  certainty  of  guilt. 

The  busy  tongue  of  scandal  ever  takes  opportunity 
to  pick  out  all  that  is  bad  in  the  character  of  men 
in  my  unfortunate  circumstance.  Cold  pity,  in 
assistance,  showers  down  her  eiaculating  sorrows 
for  the  sad  catastrophe,  and,  while  lamenting  the 
man,  extends  the  propagation  of  his  supposed  guilt. 
These,  I  have  said,  are  matters  of  inoifierence  to 
me,  as  to  myself— but  I  have,  and  shall  leave 
behind,  those  I  love  most  dearly.  They  will  fed 
every  word  that  is  said ;  each  syllable  respecting  my 
fame  must  be  a  dagger  or  balsam  to  their  breast. 
Oh,  my  friend,  do  you  therefore  watch  and  guard 
my  name  from  calumny,  and  shield  my  unfortunate 
relics  from  the  shame  that  must  attend  the 
mention  of  my  fate.  .  .  .  When  I  look  forward 
to  Friday  evenmg,  and  to  that  state  in  which  my 
immortu  part  may  be,  what  a  world  of  imaginary 
wonders  rises  to  my  view!  What  doubts,  what 
uncertainties  do  I  experience !  And  yet  the  very 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  a  conviction  of  its 
rectitude.  Wby  have  I  these  thoughts — why  am  I 
endowed  with  such  sensations — and  why  do  I  ask 
these  questions  }  Is  there  not  something  stranger 
than  the  breath  of  existence,  than  the  mechanism  of 
our  bodies,  to  cause  such  thoughts  ?  Man  else  is  no 
more  than  a  worm,  to  which  the  instinct  of  nature 
gives  apprehension  for  its  own  preservation.  Yes, 
my  conn4ence  and  belief  soar  to  another  world ; 
and  even  without  the  assistance  of  that  great  aid 
the  Gospel,  they  tell  me,  as  Shakespeare  finely  ex- 
presses  it,  that  **  the  Divinity  stirs  within  me,  that 
Heaven  itself  points  out  a  hereafter  and  intimates 
eternity  to  man." 

Atheistical  arguers  may  say  that  man,  in  the 
hour  of  his  departure  from  this  life,  is  frightened 
into  a  hope  of  the  hereafter;  but  I  am  calmly, 
coolly,  deliberately,  and  to  an  uncontrovertible 
certamty  of  opinion  that  even  the  most  logic^ 
reasoner  of  the  whole  tribe  is  of  my  way  of  think- 
ing, and  when  he  considers  the  powers  by  which  he 
is  enabled  to  argue  on  causes  and  effects,  the  very 
arms  he  uses  for  defending  his  doctrine  are  the 
weapons  by  which  it  is  cut  into  annihilation. 

As  the  world  increases  in  years,  so  the  children  of 
men  multiply  in  wickedness.  Wealth  creates  ease, 
ease  brings  on  luxury,  luxury  gives  birth  to  extrava- 
gance, and  extravagance  is  tne  parent  of  ruin.  When 
the  means  are  gone,  methods  are  sought  to  recover 
them,  and  hence  it  is  that  guilt  is  not  alone  con- 
fined to  inherent  indigence  and  birthright  plebeian - 
ism.  The  great  err  as  often  as  the  little ;  but  gold 
conceals  many  a  crime  that  poverty  discovers. 
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By    ARTHUR    BLOUNT. 


IT  was  the  tenth  of  last  November  that 
I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  say  "  M«*r  acquaint- 
ance." I  was  staying  with  del  Giglio  at 
his  place  near  Florence,  and  that  after- 
noon I  went  on  an  exploratory  walk. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  saw  was  the 
pair  of  them,  arm-in-arm. 

They  were  swaggering  up  and  down  the 
dirty  little  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  their 
red  caps  nicely  adjusted  over  their  left 
ears,  and  their  canvas  trousers  gracefully 
tucked  into  their  yellow  gaiters. 

"  Is  there  a  regiment  here  ?  "  I  asked  of 
the  Blind  Beggar. 

"  Nossignore.  Those  two  are  home  on 
leave.  They  are  off  to  Africa  next  week. 
Holy  Virgin  bless  you,  Signore  !  " 

I  had  nothing  to  do  that  afternoon,  so  I 
made  friends  with  the  two  soldiers. 

It  was  easy.  An  admiring  glance,  a 
question  or  two,  and  it  was  done,  and  we 
were  soon  seated  in  front  of  the  caf6,  drink- 
ing red  sirop  out  of  eight-sided  glasses. 
The  taller  of  the  two  was  the  talker. 

"  Yes,"  he  explained.  **  We  go  to  serve 
la  patria." 

"  Has  the  Signore  been  to  Africa  ?  No  ? 
One  of  our  lieutenants  was  once  there, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  shot  a  lion — or  was 
it  an  elephant,  Vanni  ?  " 

"  Tiger,"  answered  the  little  brown  one 
briefly. 

"  Very  interesting,"  I  said,  lighting  my 
pipe.  "  Waiter,  some  cigars  !  And  when 
do  you  go  ?  " 

"  We  go  back  to  Florence  Monday,  and 
we  embark  from  Naples  on  Thursday." 

It  was  always  Luca  who  did  the  talking, 
Vanni  sitting  silently  stirring  his  sirop. 

"  I  see  you  are  great  friends,"  I  remarked 
presently.  **  You  are  lucky  to  be  going 
together." 


Luca  threw  his  arm  affectionately  about 
Vanni's  shoulder,  and  gave  him  a  little  hug. 

"  Sissignore,  we  are  friends  since  we 
were  babies — eh,  Vanni  ?  " 

Vanni  grinned,  screwing  up  his  little 
black  eyes.     "  Eh,  altro,"  he  answered. 

**  'Ngiomo,  Gigina ! "  suddenly  ex- 
claimed my  two  warriors  together,  jumping 
up  and  bowing  with  much  impressement, 

Gigina,  a  stoutly  built,  black-eyed  girl, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
innkeeper,  nodded  gaily— 

**  'Ngiomo,"  she  returned,  with  a  killing 
glance,  which  included  both  of  them. 
Then  she  passed  on. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

**  Bellina,"  I  began  diplomatically.  Luca 
grinned,  and  gave  a  conquering  twist  to 
his  little  moustache. 

Vanni  shuffled  his  feet  and  swallowed  a 
great  draught  of  sirop. 

"Gigina  is  very  beautiful,"  observed 
Luca  ;  **  we  dance  together." 

"  You  must  make  a  very  fine  couple  1 "  I 
answered. 

**  Mmm.  Non  c*^  male — not  so  bad. 
Vanni  is  too  short  for  her." 

"  But  Vanni  has  fine  shoulders,"  I 
ventured  mildly. 

Vanni  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  back  of 
his  hand. 

**  She  weighs  more  than  Luca,"  he  said. 

Luca  sniffed.  **  She  gave  me  the  red  rose 
she  wore  in  her  hair  at  the  fair." 

•*  And  you  lost  it !  " 

Vanni  leaned  his  elbows  squarely  on  the 
little  tableland  grinned  at  his  dearest  friend. 

**  Bah  !  "  retorted  Luca  angrily,  **  she 
will  give  me  another !  You  never  had  a 
rose,  Flat-nose  ! " 

*'  She  walked  from  church  with  me  on 
Sunday,  Bandy-legs,"  screamed  Vanni. 

**  Che !     Because   I   was   with  Assunta 
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Biffi.  It  is  well  to  make  them  jealous 
sometimes.    But  you  /    Son  of  a  pauper  1 " 

They  had  risen,  and  were  facing  each 
other  across  the  table,  Vanni  white  with 
rage,  Luca  sneering  nastily. 

I  was  about  to  interfere  when  Vanni 
suddenly  sat  down. 

**  We  are  forgetting  our  compact,  Luchino 
mio,"  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Luca  nodded. 

**  Thou  art  right,  dear  little  one,"  and 
they  shook  hands. 

**  II  Signore  will  think  us  mad,"  said 
Luca,  politely,  to  me. 

I  raised  my  hands  in  deprecation. 

**  Dio  mio !  I,  too,  was  once  young,  my 
children,"  I  answered  ;  "  and  when  one  is 
in  love !  " 

Luca  jerked  the  tassel  of  his  cap  over 
his  ear,  and  threw  out  his  chest. 

"  E  vero,"  he  said,  with  a  self-satisfied 
air,  "and  we  are  amoroso  tutt*  6  due,  aren't 
we,  Vanni  ?  " 

Vanni,  who  was  of  a  much  less  ex- 
pansive nature,  only  grunted,  and  nodded 
his  head. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Luca,  as  the 
greasy  waiter  provided  us  with  more 
sirop,  **  you  see,  we  are  both  in  love — oh, 
very  much  in  love  with  Gigina !  Some- 
times we  have  almost  hated  each  other  on 
her  account.  But  we  are  migliori  amici, 
and  that  would  be  a  pity." 

I  assented,  and  he  resumed. 

"  Gigina,  she  is  very  teasing,  very  gay. 
She  always  says,  *  One  or  the  other.*  That 
is  very  well,  but,  after  all,  even  best  friends 
can't  share  a  wife :  can  they,  Vanni  ?  So 
now  we  go  to  the  war,  and  when  we  come 
back  she  wnll  take  one  or  the  other  of  us. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  always  loving 
friends." 

Vanni  held  out  his  square  brown  paw, 
and  the  two  men  shook  hands  peacefully. 

**  The  Signore  will  understand  that 
Gigina  will  marr}*  the  one  who  brings 
back  the  most  glory." 

It  was  the  taciturn  Vanni  who  volun- 
teered this  information. 

I  rose.  **  Ebbene,  good  luck  to  you 
both,  and  may  the  best  man  win." 

I  shook  hands  with. them  and  turned 
to  go. 


**  I  am   bigger  than  Vanni,"  observed 

Luca  vaingloriously,  as  I  departed. 
«  «  «  « 

The  next  day  but  one  they  left.  All  the 
village  was  at  the  station  to  see  the  last  of 
them.  Vanni  cried  like  a  baby  as  his 
poor  old  mother  clung  to  him.  Luca 
strutted  about,  tossing  his  cock-feathered 
head,  and  telling  of  all  the  things  he 
meant  to  do  **  down  there."  Gigina  was 
gorgeous  in  a  new  flowered  kerchief  and  a 
green  satin  corset. 

**  Good-bye,  my  girl,"  said  Luca,  taking 
her  two  hands  in  his  :  "I  will  return  with 
a  medal.     You  will  be  proud  of  me." 

He  was  certainlv  handsome,  far  hand- 

somer  than  little  Vanni,  who  stammered : 

"Addio,   Gigina.     May  the  Holy  Virgin 

bless  you !  " 

«  «  «  « 

Early  in  March  del  Giglio  had  to  go  to 
San  Giorgio  on  some  farm  business,  and 
I  went  with  him.  The  day  after  our  arrival 
there  was  a  great  excitement  in  the  village. 
The  two  soldiers  were  coming  home.  I  went 
to  the  station,  you  may  be  sure.  When 
the  train  arrived  there  was  a  hush.  Then 
out  of  a  third-class  carriage  stepped  Vanni. 

On  the  step  he  turned,  and  half  lifted 
down  in  his  arms — Luca  1 

Poor  vain  Luca,  his  right  arm  was  gone, 
and  one  of  his  beautiful  eyes.  Someone 
screamed.     It  was  the  buxom  Gigina. 

The  silence  was  broken,  and  amid  the 
ensuing  clamour  I  stole  away. 

The  next  day  at  about  five  I  strolled 
into  the  old  cathedral.  It  was  usually 
empty  at  that  hour,  and  I  liked  roaming 
about  in  the  dusk.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
sob.  There,  in  front  of  a  little  side-altar 
knelt  a  man — it  was  Vanni. 

**  Poor  boy  !  "  I  thought,  "  he  is  praying 
for  his  friend." 

And  I  was  moving  quietly  away  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  me. 

*'  Ah,  Signore  !  "  he  cried.    '*  It  is  you!" 

*'  Yes,"  I  answered.  **  What  is  wrong. ^" 

He  crossed  himself,  rose  hastily,  and  led 
me  to  a  bench  near  by. 

**  The  Signore  is  kind,"  he  said,  still 
with  that  pathetic  catch  in  his  voice,  "  and 
he  knew^  about— it — before.  He  will  help 
me  ?  " 
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"  He  will  try,"  I  returned.     "Tell  me." 

**  You  have  seen  Luca,  Signore  .•^" 

"  Yes." 

•*  And — his  gold  watch  ?  " 

**Yes."  Had  not  all  the  world— the 
world,  that  is,  of  San  Giorgio — seen  the 
watch,  and  heard  the  story  of  how  poor 
young  Lieutenant  Allegri  had  given  it, 
just  before  his  death,  to  the  brave  San 
Giorgiano  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  Giomale  ? 
Did  not  the  village  throb  with  proud 
excitement  over  the  tale  ? 

'*  Yes,"  I  answered  again.  "What  then  ?** 

**  Ebbene,  it  is  mine,  Signore — mine !  It 
was  I  who  carried  il  povero  Signore  tenente 
back  from  the  front,  under  the  terrible  rain 
of  fire.    It  was  to  me  he  gave  the  watch ! " 

**  But  then,"  I  said,  utterly  at  sea,  "then, 
how  has  Luca  got  the  watch  ?  " 

"  Because  I  gave  it  to  him.  Dio  mio ! 
Oh,  Gigina  I " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  I  said  impatiently, 
"but/r//me." 

"If  il  buonissfmo  Signore  will  but  help 
me  not  to  be  a  sneak." 

He  didn't  look  a  sneak,  this  poor  little 
miserable  Giovanni. 

"A  sneak  .J^"  I  repeated.  "Tell  me, 
and  I  '11  do  my  best.  Why  did  you  give 
the  watch  to  Luca  ?  " 

He  straightened  back  his  shoulders 
then,  and  told  me. 

"  It  was  because  his  poor  eye  was  gone, 
and  his  poor  leg.  He  said  to  me :  *  Now, 
Vanni,  you  have  no  wound,  you  have  the 
watch,  and  you  will  also  have  Gigina.  No 
girl  would  ever  marry  a  one-armed  man 
with  only  one  eye.'  It  was  in  the  hospital 
at  Massana,  the  day  I  first  saw  him,  the 
poor  boy.  *  You  have  all,  and  I,  your  poor 
friend,  have  nothing.  Good-bye,  I  will 
kill  myself.'  He  was  always  my  miglior 
amico,  Signore,  and  I  was  in  despair. 
*Yes,'  he  said,  *I  will  kill  myself,  and 
then  perhaps  she  will  be  sorry.'  So — if  I 
was  to  have  Gigina,  what  did  I  care  for 
the  watch  ?     I  gave  it  to  him." 

He  paused. 

"E  poi  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Sissignore,  and  then — Gigina  says  to 
me,  *  Shame  on  you,  Vanni !  To  come 
home  unhurt,  with  no  honours !  I  will 
marry  Luca ! '     And  now  I  am  home,  and 


they  all  despise  me,"  went  on  the  poor 
lad  ;  "  and  Gigina  laughs  at  me.  She 
seems  to  think  it  is  my  fault,  perhaps, 
that  Luca  has  lost  an  arm  and  an  eye. 
Oh,  Dio ! "  he  cried  suddenly,  rising, 
"  I  am  so  afraid  I  will  /e//\  I  nearly  told 
them  all  just  now  in  the  piazza.  I  ran 
away  and  came  in  here." 

"  Luca  is  a  canaglia,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  his  life  is  ruined,  pove- 
retto,  and  he  was  molto  bello.  Only,"  he 
hesitated  in  his  loyalty,  "I  think — non 
importa.  But,  per  1'  amor  di  Dio,  Signore, 
tell  me,  what  must  I  do  ?  " 

There  was  something  of  the  Fatalist  in 
the  way  he  looked  at  me.  I  knew  that 
whatever  I  might  advise  he  would  do. 

The  fault  would  be  mine — the  responsi- 
bility no  longer  his. 

"  Come  to  the  station  to-morrow  at  four," 

I  said  at  length.     "  I  will  take  you  to 

Florence  with  me." 

«  «  «  « 

On  my  way  to  the  station  I  called  on 
Luca.  He  was  sitting  outside  in  the  sun, 
in  a  big  pillow-filled  chair,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  admirers.  Beside  him  sat 
Gigina,  beaming  with  pride. 

"Buon  giomo,  Signore,"  she  said, 
"  isn't  it  a  pity  that  he  has  lost  an  arm  and 
an  eye  ?  But  I  don't  care,  and  we  are  to 
married  on  Saturday." 

She  played  ostentatiously  with  the 
watch  which  she  wore  on  a  cord  around 
her  brown  neck. 

"I  hear  Vanni  Bemelli  is  going  with 
you.  Then  he  won't  be  here  for  the 
wedding  ?  " 

She  smiled  consciously.  I  began  to 
pity  Luca. 

"  Poor  boy,  perhaps  it's  just  as  well !  " 

Some  of  the  bystanders  laughed,  and 
Luca  twisted  his  poor  thin  fingers 
nervouslv  about  the  buttons  on  his  coat. 

"Oh, yes,"  continued  the  village  beauly, 
"  he  is  a  good  lad,  poor  Vanni,  but — a  girl 
doesn't  have  the  chance  every  day  of 
marrying  a  hero." 

I  looked  significantly  at  Luca,  who  was 
watching  me  from  under  his  bandage. 

"  And  it  isn't  every  day  that  she  knows 
enough  to  accept  him  when  she  /las  the 
chance,"  I  said. 
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LEADERS      OF      SCIENCE       IN      THE      VICTORIAN      ERA. 


SCIENTIFIC    HISTORY   AND    PROGRESS 
IN    GREAT    BRITAIN    DURING    THE    QUEEN'S    REIGN. 

By   EDWARD    CLODD. 


SCIENCE  has  no  boundaries :  all  space 
is  its  domain,  all  time  its  measure. 
Every  worker  in  its  vast  field  shares  in 
the  harvest  reaped  by  his  fellow.  "The 
eye  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  '  I  have 
no  need  of  thee,"*  and  in  all  human 
relations,  co-operation,  not  isolation,  is 
the  condition  of  advance.  The  present 
cannot  detach  itself  from  the  past,  and 
would  not  if  it  could.  For  the  guesses  of 
old  time  made  possible  the  certainties  of 
to-day ;  the  scattered  hints  of  one  gener- 
ation become  the  clues  to  the  grand  dis- 
coveries of  its  successors ;  and  the  facts 
which,  all  unwitting  of  their  import,  the 
collector  gathers,  have  their  deep  sig- 
nificance made  clear  by  the  philosopher. 
As  shown  in  the  romantic  incident  of 
the  independent  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  in  1 846,  by  Leverrier  and  Adams, 
there  is  no  monopoly  of  research. 

And  as  with  the  workers,  so  with  the 
material.  That  is  interrelated,  all  lines  of 
inquiry  converging  towards  a  common 
terminus,  and  making  for  unity.  There  is 
a  chemistry  of  the  stars  as  well  as  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  sensitive  plate  that 
registers  our  portraits  records  the  scarred 
and  rugged  features  of  the  moon  and  the 
torn  and  stormy  envelopes  of  the  sun ; 
while  with  the  electric  light  the  navies  of 
the  world  detect  each  other's  tactics  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  physician  examines  our 
gullet  and  explores  our  stomach.  There- 
fore, in  any  survey  of  progress  of  know- 
ledge we  can  draw  no  dividing  lines,  nor 
apportion  a  credit  which  is  unshared. 
Nevertheless,  the  strains  of  "  Rule, 
Britannia !  "  need  not  be  played  in  minor 
key    when    the    paeans   of    triumphs    of 


man  over  nature  during  the  last  sixty 
years  are  raised. 

The  year  1837  "larks  a  time  when  savants 
Avere  on  the  verge  of  great  discoveries,  and 
of  the  extended  applications  of  inventions, 
to  a  degree  undreamed  of — discoveries 
which  have  wholly  revolutionised  our  atti- 
tude towards  the  earth  around  us  and  the 
heavens  above  us ;  inventions  which,  as  it 
were,  make  the  world  another  planet  con- 
trasted with  that  in  which  our  forefathers 
lived.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this, 
both  in  advance  in  knowledge  of  matters 
affecting  daily  life  and  needs,  and  of 
matters  which  touch  not  men's  health 
or  pockets,  but  which  enrich  and  ennoble 
the  intellect,  Britons,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies,  have  contributed  their 
full  share.  The  "  sonnet's  scanty  plot 
of  ground "  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
poet's  roaming  when  compared  with  the 
limits  of  space  into  which  record  of 
scientific  progress  during  the  Queen's 
reign  has  to  be  packed,  and  this  will 
explain  why  men  honoured  among  us  must 
have  scant  courtesy  of  recognition,  and 
their  achievements  brief  recital. 

'Tis.a  truism  that  travel  enlarges  the 
mind  ;  the  communication  between 
strangers  which  it  permits  leads  to  that 
knowledge  of  one  another  which  is  the 
basis  of  true  understanding.  It  is  in  this, 
as  in  fostering  the  resulting  mental  and 
material  commerce,  that  science  has 
rendered  special  service  to  man,  and  it  is 
a  branch  of  science  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  the  pre-eminence.  This  paper  cannot 
be  encumbered  with  many  statistics,  which, 
indeed,  are  procurable  in  plenty  else- 
where ;    but  the  progress  in  locomotion 
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which  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  last  sixty  years  may  be 
brought  home  by  the  statement  that  in 
1837  there  were  only  no  miles  of  rail- 
way open,  whereas  to-day  the  mileage  is 
about  1 8,000  ;  while  in  shipping  the  horse- 
power has  increased  from  600,000  to 
nearly  13,000,000.  It  was  in  June  1837, 
the  month  when  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne,  that  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  took 
out  a  patent  for  the  electric  telegraph 
(the  rough  idea  of  which  had  occurred  to 
Galileo  some  two  centuries  before),  but 
nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  before  the 
finally  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  permitted  congratulatory  messages 
to  vibrate  between  the  Queen  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Light,  the  medium  of 
visibility,  is  itself  invisible,  and  the  nature 
of  electricity  remains  a  mystery.  But  its 
deeds  are  manifest ;  lighting  street,  home, 
and  rock-bound  coast,  in  which  last- 
named  and  humane  service  Faraday  has 
won  immortal  renown ;  driving  engines, 
harnessing  with  dynamos  mighty  Niagara; 
diagnosing  and  curing  disease ;  applied  to 
manifold  arts  and  crafts — ^yet,  withal,  still 
as  an  infant  Hercules  whose  might  is  un- 
measured. Trammelled  by  what  in  no 
very  long  time  may  be  discarded  as  clumsy 
contrivances,  electricians  are  busily  ex- 
perimenting in  wireless  telegraphy ;  pre- 
lude, perchance,  to  application,  in  varied 
ways,  of  those  unused  stores  of  power  in  the 
cosmos  whose  space-filling  ether  is  com- 
puted to  hold  ten  thousand  foot-tons  of 
energy  in  every  single  cubic  foot.  Then 
there  are  the  triumphs  of  the  telephone, 
by  which  man  talks  to  man  across  a 
thousand  miles  of  space ;  of  the  micro- 
phone, whereby  we  hear  sounds  *'  that  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  silence*';  and  of  the 
phonograph — all  inventions  of  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race — Graham  Bell,  Hughes, 
and  Edison.  Following  the  researches  of 
Rumford  and  Davy  into  thQ  nature  of  heat 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Dr. 
Joule,  of  Manchester,  ij\  his  experiments 
on  the  definite  relations  between  work 
and  heat  ^known  as  its  mechanical  equiva- 
lent), helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
great  theory  of  th^  Conservation  of  Energy, 
which,  with  the  theory  of  Evolution,  and 


the  researches  into  the  constitution  of 
Matter,  comprise  the  more  glorious  achieve- 
ments of  the  Victorian  era.  Joule's  ex- 
periments led  to  the  doctrine  that  energy 
is  indestructible.  It  matters  not  through 
what  transformations  it  may  pass,  as  of 
light  into  heat,  heat  into  electricity,  or 
vice  vena  ;  it  remains  unaffected,  and  thus 
all  the  various  modes  of  motion  in  the 
universe  are  so  correlated  that  we  may 
advance  without  real  break  from  the  story 
of  progress  in  the  one  to  progress  in  the 
other. 

Chemistry  has  made  giant  strides. 
Foreign  experts  have  done  much,  but 
Graham,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Lord  Kelvin 
are  names  to  conjure  with ;  and  Routgen,  in 
discovering  the  X  rays,  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Crookes;  while  both  argon  and  helium 
might  have  remained  long  undetected  but 
for  the  analytical  skill  of  Ramsay.  The 
conversion  under  high  pressure  with 
intense  cold  of  certain  gases  into  the 
liquid,  and,  in  rare  cases,  into  the  solid 
state ;  the  extraction  of  the  wealth  of 
colours  latent  in  coal-tar  ;  the  cyanide 
process  of  recovery  of  gold  from  refractory 
ores;  the  artificial  production  ot  organic 
compounds ;  the  enrichment  of  impover- 
ished soils— these  are  the  barest  samples 
of  a  mass  of  contributions  in  which 
British  chemistry  has  had  large  share. 
Photography,  a  younger  sister  of  that 
science,  has  kept  close  at  her  heels.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  suggested,  as  far  back  as 
1802,  the  taking  of  pictures  by  sun  rays ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  Daguerre's 
process  was  improved  by  Fox  Talbot,  or 
that  much  progress  was  made  till  paper 
and  glass  were  substituted  for  silvered 
plates.  The  aid  which,  in  conjunction 
«ith  chemistry,  photography  has  rendered 
to  astronomy,  will  have  reference  later. 

The  well  justified  sneer  that  doctors 
put  physic  of  which  they  knew  nothing 
into  a  body  of  which  they  knew  less,  has 
died  away  before  the  wonderful  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of 
diseases ;  in  surgery ;  and  in  the  properties 
of  remedial  agents;  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  progress  since 
1837.  ^  "^^"  °^  British  blood,  Morton, 
of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  discovered  anaesthetics, 
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thus  abolishing  the  horrors  of  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  rendering  the  most 
daring  operations  possible ;  while  Joseph 
(now  Lord)  Lister  discovered  antiseptics, 
or  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  by 
microbes  in  wounds  which  otherwise 
involved  amputation  of  limbs,  or  resulted 
in  blood-poisoning.  If  in  the  establishment 
of  the  germ  theory  of  disease — />.  the 
communication  of  fever,  cholera,  cancer, 
consumption,  and  other  ills,  by  minute 
organisms — Continental  doctors  have  taken 
the  lead,  British  surgery,  headed  by  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  has  wrought  things  pro- 
nounced impossible  twenty  years  ago. 
Among  these  are  the  opening  of  the 
stomach  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies; 
the  excision  of  tumours  from  the  liver  and 
brain ;  the  trephining  of  the  backbone ; 
the  cutting  and  rejoining  of  nerve-trunks  ; 
and  the  grafting  of  portions  of  animal 
bones  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  injured 
human  skeleton  ;  while,  supplementing 
the  physician's  work,  and  with  prospect  of 
finally  largely  superseding  it,  most  notable 
is  the  improvement,  or,  more  truly,  the 
revolution,  in  sanitary  matters.  Diseases 
once  endemic  have  thereby  become  rare 
visitors  among  us,  and  large  are  the  gains 
in  the  higher  tone  of  morals  which  is  a 
result  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world. 

"Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
and  turning  to  those  sciences  which 
nourish  the  spirit,  Astronomy,  queen  and 
doyenne^  claims  precedence.  Since  the  days 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Lagrange  it  has 
ranked  among  the  exact  sciences;  but 
it  is  within  the  last  half-century  that  new 
departures  have  been  taken,  with  the 
result  of  increase  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  heavenly  bodies  which  the  old 
astronomers  would  have  deemed  in- 
credible, and  which  Auguste  Comte  rashly 
pronounced  unattainable.  Chemistry  and 
photography  are  the  magicians  that  have 
wrought  the  change.  Armed  with  the 
light  -  breaking  spectroscope,^  Huggins, 
Lockyer,  and  other  British  astronomers, 
have  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
foreign  comrades  in  wresting  the 
secret  of  the  stars.  No  matter  how 
vkst    their     distance,     nor     how     many 


chiliads  have  elapsed  since  the  light  was 
radiated  from  their  incandescent  masses, 
so  long  as  it  is  strong  enough  for  analysis, 
they  have  been  made  to  reveal  through 
their  spectra  the  elements  present  in  their 
glowing  vapours,  and  some  among  them 
even  to  exhibit  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ment through  space.  We  now  know  that, 
although  specific  differences  exist  between 
them,  the  sun  and  his  fellow-suns,  and  the 
systems  of  which  they  are  the  centre,  are, 
speaking  broadly,  made  of  like  stuff,  the 
heavens  thus  declaring  that  unity  of  the 
cosmos  to  which  every  scientific  discovery 
is  contributory  evidence.  Then,  dispensing 
with  his  eyes,  the  astronomer  uses  a  photo- 
graph plate  which  receives  the  spectrum 
of  the  star  on  its  sensitive  film.  Thereby 
he  not  only  secures  accurate  registration 
of  impressions  which,  in  the  degree  that 
they  are  within  the  limits  of  human  vision, 
no  two  pairs  of  eyes  see  alike,  but,  the 
chemical  plate  being  sensible  to  invisible 
light,  he  obtains  records  of  heavenly 
glories  to  which  his  retina  is  insen- 
sible. The  great  photographic  chart  of 
the  sky  in  which  British,  Colonial,  and 
foreign  astronomers  are  co  operating  will 
include  stars  down  to  the  fourteenth 
degree  of  ritegnitude,  the  total  number  of 
stars  thus  included  being  estimated  at 
twenty  millions,  interspersed  among  which 
are  the  wisps  of  nebulous  light  which,  in 
some  instances,  the  spectroscope  reveals 
to  be  suns  in  the  process  of  making. 
Then  there  are  the  various  spectra  which 
tell  of  aging  and  worn-out  suns  in  the 
great  spaces. 

From  the  heavens  above  him  the  un- 
satisfied spirit  of  man  has  turned  to  the 
globe'beneath  him,  to  probe  its  depths  and 
speculate  as  to  what  goes  on  at  the  core. 
But  he  has  descended  only  to  be  baulked  : 
the  state  of  the  earth's  interior  remains 
matter  of  speculation,  save  in  the  assured 
fact  that  the  temperature  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  miles  is  so  high  that  every  known 
substance  must  be  much  hotter  than  its 
melting-point  at  the  surface.  But  the  area 
of  that  surface  is,  within  possible  depths, 
becoming  every  year  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, and  knowledge  of  the  order,  succes- 
sion, and  relation  of  the  rocks  and  of  the 
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fossil  life-forms  entombed  in  them,  there- 
fore, steadily  increasing.  Chemical  analysis 
and  the  microscope  are  proving  efficient 
helps  to  discovery  of  the  mode  of  origin 
and  of  the  composition  of  strata ;  but 
general  advance,  through  escape  from 
erroneous  theories  of  causes  of  change, 
became  possible  only  a  few  years  before 
the  present  reign.  Lyell's  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  published  in  1830,  g<ive  the 
coup'de-grdce  to  the  old  catastrophist  school 
in  making  clear  that  changes  in  the  crust 
of  the  globe  have  been  brought  about  by 
agencies  which  are  still  in  operation. 
Thus,  the  past  is  interpreted  by  the 
present. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  Geology 
in  these  times  is  the  "  great  cloud 
of  witnesses"  which  it  has  brought  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  in  the 
remains  of  extinct  animals.  The  most 
important  among  these  are  such  as  fill  up 
blanks  in  the  story  of  life,  as,  e,g,^  the 
birds  with  reptilian  characters,  and  the 
little  fi\Q  -  toed  ancestor  of  the  horse. 
These  occur  in  foreign  strata,  but,  before 
their  discovery,  Sir  Richard  Owen  had 
made  the  Victorian  era  memorable  by  his 
services  to  palaeontology. 

The  map  of  the  world  has  had  many 
blanks  filled  in  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
The  writer  has  turned  up  the  atlas  of 
his  schooldays,  dated  1849,  and  therein 
he  finds  the  heart  of  Africa  marked 
•*  unexplored  region,"  while  the  space 
from  Cape  Colony  to  the  Equator  is 
a  vacancy.  Australia  shows  a  fringe  of 
names  round  the  coast ;  but  the  interior 
(to  this  day  not  wholly  explored)  is  a 
blank.  In  the  many  places  to  which  the 
Queen's  name  has  been  given,  the  great 
African  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza,  stands  out 
as  reminder  how,  in  1859,  Speke  contri- 
buted to  the  solution  of  the  old  myster}'  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Livingstone  led 
the  van  of  a  long  procession  of  plucky 
explorers  of  the  Dark  Continent,  among 
whom  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen 
too,  have  been  well  represented.  There, 
and  in  the  quest  after  the  North-West 
Passage,  Britain  long  took  the  foremost 
place.  That  **  heroic  sailor  soul,**  Sir 
John  Franklin,  told  the  writer's  father  that 


"if  he  couldn't  cut  through  the  ice  he 
would  bite  it,"  and  from  1845,  when  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  sailed  on  their  fateful 
voyage,  a  succession  of  brave  sea-dogs  have 
followed  in  a  track  which  opened  the  way 
to  Nansen's  great  exploit.  The  Antarctic 
region,  to  which  further  expeditions  are 
imminent,  still  holds  its  secrets  ;  but  those 
of  the  deep  seas  have  yielded  to  the 
dredge  and  plummet  of  the  Challenger, 
That  ship  returned  in  1876  rich  in  pelagic 
spoils,  telling  of  strange  luminous  fish  that 
swim  in  the  dark  abyss,  and  of  cosmic 
dust  that  falls  from  space  on  the  great 
ocean  floor.  On  land  the  geographers 
have  been  busy  over  the  invaluable  Ord- 
nance Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  now  difficult  but  important  survey 
of  India  is  still  in  progress. 

But  we  must  pass  to  rapid  summary  of  the 
momentous  advance  in  Biology,  compris- 
ing, under  the  two  departments  of  zoology 
and  botany,  the  science  of  living  things. 
In  1837,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  that  science  was  in  confusion  through 
the  lack  of  a  master-key  to  the  long-debated 
question  as  to  the  fixity  or  mutability  of 
the  millions  on  millions  of  species  of  past 
and  present  animals  and  plants.  The 
obvious  resemblances  between  certain 
groups  had  led  to  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion, but  at  the  base  of  these  lay  the 
theory  of  special  creation.  However, 
Von  Baer,  in  1827,  observed  that  the 
embryos  of  birds,  dogs,  fish,  and  other 
backboned  animals,  man  included,  are  all 
alike  during  their  earlier  stages.  Schwann, 
in  1839,  discovered  that  every  living  thing 
is  built  up  of  cells;  and  Von  Mohl,  in 
1 844,  found  that  these  cells  are  composed 
of  an  active,  sticky  stuff  called  protoplasm, 
which  is  **  the  physical  basis  of  life."  And 
as  in  the  inorganic  world  the  fundamental 
unity  of  things  was  becoming  more 
apparent,  the  ground  was  clear  for  the 
reception  of  a  theory  which,  in  solving  one 
problem,  was  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
many  others.  The  theory  of  the  Origin 
of  Species,  formulated  independently  by 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  was  made  public  in 
1 858,  and  forthwith  brought  about  the  begin- 
nings of  a  revolution  in  man's  attitude 
towards  the  universe.  The  theory,  like  most 
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discoveries,  wassimpleenoughwhen"  found 
out."  As  all  living  things,  from  weeds  to 
men,  multiply  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that,  un- 
checked, there  would  be  neither  food  nor 
room  for  the  offspring,  the  result  is  a 
struggle  for  life,  in  which  the  weakest  go 
to  the  wall.  No  two  individuals  of  the 
same  species  are  e:tactly  alike  ;  each  tends 
to  varj-,  and,  in  the  degree  that  the 
variations  are  favourable,  the  individual 
survives  to  transmit  its  qualities  to  its 
descendants.  Nature  is  conceived  of  as 
choosing  the  simplest  in  life's  race,  the 
strongest  in  life's  battle ;  hence  the  term 
"natural  selection."  And  the  result  of 
the  successive  modifications  in  structure  is 
the  appearance  of  new  species.  If  Von 
Baer's  discovery  came  as  powerful  support 
to  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  myriad 
life  -  forms  from  a  common  ancestor, 
no  less  helpful  was  the  evidence  from 
geology  in  the  disclosure  of  an  ascent 
of  life  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
simpler  forms  in  the  older  rocks. 
The  witness  of  palx  onto  log}-  as  to  the 
missing  links  in  life's  chain  has  been 
already  cited,  and  that  from  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  can  only  be  named  here.  The 
materials  supplied  by  anthropology,  in- 
cluding under  that  term  man's  mental 
nature  as  well  as  bodily  structure,  further 
evidenced  the  fact  of  his  fundamental 
identity  with  the  highest  apes,  while  the 
advanced  races  are  shown  to  have  passed 


through  savagery  and  barbarism  to  civilis- 
ation. Under  the  head  of  social  evo- 
lution, the  development  of  language,  of 
the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the 
ethical  codes  ruling  relations  between 
mankind  as  members  of  families,  tribes, 
and  nations,  has  been  shown  to  fall 'into 
line  with  that  larger  and  all-inclusive 
theory  to  which  Darwin's  "  Origin  of 
Species"gave impetus, and  which  Herbert 
Spencer  has  elaborated,  from  the  origin  of 
solar  systems  to  that  of  human  society  in 
all  its  complexity,  in  his  "  Synthetic 
Philosophy."  Thus,  on  foundations  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  there  has  been  built 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  all  phenomena, 
and  the  reign  of  'aw  throughout  the  limit- 
less universe. 

It  woul  J  be  pleasant  to  linger  over  these 
triumphs  cf  the  human  mind  whereby 
material  comforts  have  been  added  to 
unnumbered  millions,  and  vast  increase 
brought  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
wealth  of  mankind.  Pleasant,  also,  to  have 
dwelt  with  more  emphasis  on  the  work 
which  science  has  done  as  a  humanising 
influence  in  seeking  out  the  causes  of 
crime,  madness,  and  misery,  and  thus 
paving  the  way  to  mitigation  or  to 
cure.  But  to  those  who  intelligently 
survey  that  enormous  social  advance 
during  the  last  sixty  years  which  is  mainly 
due  to  science,  such  reflections  would 
be  as  superfluous  as  their  insertion  here 
is  impossible. 


AN    ESTHETIC    MANIFESTATION    IN    BIRDS. 

PTILONORHYNCHIDM,     OR    FAMILY    OF    THE    BOWER-BIRDS. 

By  JAMES    BUCKLAND. 


FANCY,  hidden  far  among  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Guinea,  deep  in  the 
luminous  green  twilight  of  the  lone  forest 
depths,  a  small  bell-shaped  hut,  composed 
of  twigs  and  moss.  Through  the  aperture 
left  for  the  entrance  we  see,  about  the  base 
of  the  slender  tree  which  supports  the 
methodically  planned  structure,  a  conical 
pile  of  moss,  bedecked  with  fruits  and 
fungi  of  vivid  colours.  Nor  is  the  builder 
satisfied  with  a  bower  alone  ;  there  must 
be  a  garden.  Picture,  then,  before  the 
door,  a  moss-clad  lawn  bestrewn  with  rare 
and  surprising  orchids.  No  stone,  or  twig, 
or  faded  petal  mars  the  purity  of  this  tiny 
meadow.  As  soon  as  a  flower  withers — as 
we  see  from  a  refuse-heap  half  hidden  by 
foliage  in  the  distance — it  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  another  fresh-gathered. 

Now,  to  take  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
flowers  is  a  sign  of  good  taste  and  refine- 
ment. What  passionate  lover  of  these,  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  was  it, 
then,  w^ho  made  this  toy-like  arbour  and 
dainty  parterre  }  Some  dusky,  soft-eyed 
poet,  to  sit  by  and  sing.?  No.  Some 
dreamful  Papuan  maid,  whom  these  groves 
embower  }  No.  Some  sun-tanned  naked 
little  rogues,  in  innocent  recreation  ?  No. 
Who,  then  }    A  bird.  - 

"  What ! "  you  will  ask,  "  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  a  bird  has  done  this  ?  "  Yes ; 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state 
that  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  history 
nothing  is  of  greater  interest  than  this 
possession  of  such  obvious  aesthetic  tastes 
by  a  bird,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us  how 
far  we  are  from  realising  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of,  or  the  height  of 
development  reached  by,  the  members  of 
the  animal  world. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that 


as  yet  we  know  very  little  about  these 
highly  artificial  structures  whence  the 
feathered  architects  derive  their  popular 
name.  One  thing,  however,  of  paramount 
importance  in  connection  therewith  we  do 
know.  From  the  first  indications  of  it 
in  Lawes's  Paradise-bird  {Parotia  lowest)— 
which  does  not  build  a  bower,  but  merely 
clears  a  small  piece  of  ground  and  decorates 
it  with  bright-coloured  leaves  and  shoots — 
we  are  able  to  trace  this  sense  of  beauty 
upwards  through  successive  developments 
until  it  reaches  its  artistic  zenith  in  the 
work  of  the  Gardener  Bower-bird  {Ambly- 
amis  inomaia). 

It  is  the  exquisitely  graceful  pleasance 
of  this  bird  which  I  have  described  in  the 
opening  paragraph. 

The  association  of  Birds  of  Paradise 
{ParadiseidcB)  and  Bower-birds  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some  of  you.  The  line 
which  separated  the  two  was  never  very 
easy  of  definition,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  discovered  that  many  of  the  species 
hitherto  considered  to  be  true  Birds  of 
Paradise  are  also  builders  of  bowers,  they 
have  been  united  by  some  naturalists  in 
one  family. 

The  range  of  the  Bower-bird  extends 
throughout  New  Guinea  and  over  some 
portions  of  Australia.  Although,  by  reason 
of  the  feather  ornaments  worn  by  the 
aborigines  of  New  Guinea  and  obser\'cd 
by  old-time  navigators,  the  Birds  of 
Paradise  have  been  known  in  the  West  for 
centuries,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  much 
in  their  history.  Many  of  the  species  are 
to  be  met  with  only  in  hostile  districts, 
into  which  no  white  man  may  penetrate 
without  danger  to  his  life.  In  time  to 
come,  when  a  happier  state  of  things  pre- 
vails, much  that  is  at  present  mysterious 
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and  unexplained  in  connection  with  this 
strange  proclivity  for  bower-building  will 
be  made  clear.  Then,  too,  when  the 
stupendous  summits  of  violet  radiance  and 
the  profound  valleys  of  royal  purple 
shadow  of  this  land,  where  all  the  wild  life 
yet  remains,  shall  have  given  up  their 
secrets,  some  important  additions  doubt- 
less will  be  made  to  the  numerous  list  we 
already  possess  of  the  subdivisions  of  this 
remarkable  genus. 

Turning  to  Australia,  we  find,  of  course, 
a  different  state  of  things.  But  even  here, 
truth  to  say,  too  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Until  recent  years,  a  reprehensible 
apathy  has  been  displayed  by  Australians 
in  the  study  of  the  ornithology  of  their 
country.  In  proof  of  this  I  have  but  to 
state  that,  as  late  as  1893,  ^  paper  was 
read  at  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Victoria  describing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  other  similar  discoveries  (!)^ 
a  nest  containing  a  pair  of  fresh  eggs  of 
the  Regent  Bower-bird  {Sen'culus  melinus), 
and  that  it  was  entitled  "Three  Rare 
Species  of  Eggs  Hitherto  only  Described 
from  the  Oviduct  of  the  Bird."  To  make 
matters  worse,  we  read  that  the  nest  was 
forwarded  by  a  farmer  to  the  naturalist 
-who  prepared  the  paper.  Now  the  Regent- 
bird  is  abundant  in  many  places  in  New 
South  Wales — at  one  time  it  was  to  be 
seen  occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney — and  the  female,  at  all  events,  is 
by  no  means  difficult  of  obser\'ation. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  its  geo- 
graphical position — for  nowhere  but  in  a 
tropical  clime,  where  the  sunsets  are 
dazzling  in  their  splendour,  where  the 
great  forests  are  rank  with  varied  vegeta- 
tion, where  the  flowers  are  gorgeous 
beyond  all  imagination,  and  where  life  of 
all  kinds  is  at  its  fullest,  could  this  strange 
instinct  have  been  developed — Queens- 
land is  the  Australian  stronghold  of  the 
Bower-bird.  But  Queensland  is  by  no 
means  its  exclusive  haunt.  Several  species 
are  common  both  to  this  colony  and  to 
New  South  Wales,  while  one — the  Satin 
Bower  -  bird  {Ptilonorhynchus  violaceus) — 
roves,  one  might  almost  say,  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  broad  belt  of  densely 
wooded  ranges  which,  for  the  most  part, 


border    the    eastern    and    south-eastern 
coast  of  the  great  island  continent. 

Although  the  species  vary  somewhat  in 
shape,  they  are  all  slenderly  built  and 
symmetrical  birds.  In  size  they  run, 
roughly  speaking,  between  that  of  a 
thrush  and  a  magpie.  Some  of  them  are 
very  showy  birds,  while  the  plumage  of 
others  is  exceedingly  plain.  The  Regent- 
bird,  for  example,  with  its  brilliant  coat 
of  golden-yellow  and  deep  velvety  black, 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  bird,  while  the 
Gardener  Bower-bird,  as  its  specific  name 
inornata  signifies,  is  clothed  in  very  sober 
raiment.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  some  of  the  species  the  feathers 
show  no  sexual  difference,  whereas,  in 
others,  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  as 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  female  as 
you  could  well  imagine  it  to  be. 

This  dissimilarity  in  the  colour  of  the 
sexes  is  strongly  marked  in  the  Regent- 
bird,  and  about  this  I  have  something 
amusing  to  tell  you.  As  soon  as  the 
male  comes  into  his  rich  heritage,  as  if 
conscious  that  his  golden  gifts  rendered 
him  an  attractive  object  in  woman's  eyes, 
and  might  lead  to  his  destruction,  he 
exhibits  an  extreme  wariness,  and  is  most 
difficult  to  catch.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
females  and  young  males,  who  possess  no 
such  aurulent  advantages,  are  not  only 
much  less  shy,  but  considerably  more 
numerous. 

I  am  thinking  just  now  of  an  occasion — ■ 
one  of  many  similar  experiences  which  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy — when 
I  had  just  risen  from  my  couch  upon  the 
earth  and  was  standing,  breast-high  in 
dewy  boughs,  looking  away  through  a 
checker-work  of  leaves  at  the  sky,  all 
aglow  with  the  glory  of  coming  day.  The 
great  mountain  range,  behind  which 
golden  shafts  were  being  driven  up  against 
the  cloudlets,  was  dyed  with  a  uniform 
deep  purple,  save  where,  here  and  there, 
soft  white  folds  of  mist  were  hanging 
motionless  upon  its  sides.  As  the  sun 
rose  over  the  range  in  a  blaze  of  heat,  a 
Regent-bird  shot  up  from  the  scrub  hard 
by — a  flash  of  living  gilt  no  less  beautiful 
than  o«e  of  the  lojig  bands  of  glittering  light 
which  were  streaming  through  the  forest — 
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and,  flying  off  to  the  topmost  branches  of 
a  Canthium  tree,  began  his  morning  meal 
upon  the  bunches  of  rich  yellow  berries. 
What  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  early  sun- 
iighl,  the  sparkling  freshness  of  the  air,  the 
golden  lights  and  soft  blue  shadows  of  the 
far-reaching  folds  of  gum-trees,  and,  above 
my  head,  the  feeding  bird,  whose  every 
movement  showed  his  lustrous  coat  glinting 
in  the  sun,  it  was  altogether  a  pleasing  and 
a  memorable  sight. 


matter.  Like  that  pride  of  Australia,  the 
Lyre-bird  {Menura  superba) — which,  by  the 
way,  also  constructs  a  "  dancing  bed,"  as 
its  playground  is  locally  called  —  the 
male  of  several  of  the  species  is  an  inimit- 
able mocker.  He  delights  to  prattle  in 
borrowed  voice,  and  can  imitate  not  only 
the  cries  of  the  feathered  denizens  o( 
the  bush,  but  almost  any  sound  he 
hears.  When  he  is  in  his  ,  happiest 
mocking  mood  his  rapid  and  marvellous 
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I  never  see  one  of  these  birds  dead 
and  stuck  in  a  hat  to  gratify  a  woman's 
barbaric  tastes  but  I  think  of  it. 

The  natural  cry  of  the  Bower-bird  is  not 
musical.  Even  when  sounded  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  great  silence  which 
everywhere  reigns  supreme  in  the  Australian 
bush,  its  clear,  sharp  notes  cannot  be  said 
to  be  tuneful.  Moreover,  when  husband 
and  wife  quarrel  over  the  disposition  of  an 
ornament  in  their  bower,  they  treat  one 
another  to  a  shrill  scolding,  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  hear. 

The  adopted  voice  of  the  bird  is  another 


imitations  resemble  a  concert  of  alt  the 
birds  in  the  scrub. 

Nor  is  this  characteristic  confined  to 
some  of  the  Australian  species  alone.  The 
famous  Italian  naturalist,  Dr.  Bccarri,  who 
discovered  the  incomparable  bower  of  the 
Gardener  Bower-bird,  says,  in  speaking  of 
this  finished  little  architect :  "  It  is  a 
clever  bird,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Buruk  Gurea  (master  bird)  since  it  imitates 
the  songs  and  screaming  of  numerous 
birds  so  well  that  it  brought  my  hunters 
to  despair,  who  were  too  often  misled  by 
the  Amblyomii" 
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The  food  of  the  Bower-bird  consists 
almost  entirely  of  fruits  and  berries  of  the 
forest.  Occasionally— and  in  this  villainy 
the  Satin  Bower  -  bird  is  the  principal 
offender — it  pays  pilfering  visits  to  the 
orchards  of  outlying  settlers. 

It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  that  the 
bird  is  attracted  by  man,  or  that  it  is  a 
common  object  of  the  bush.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  cautious,  quick  of  motion,  and 
generally  keeps  out  of  sight.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  called  altogether  a  shy 
bird. 

There  are  times,  though,  when  its  wary 
disposition  is  temporarily  subjugated.  I 
refer  to  those  dreaded  periods  of  drought, 
when  for  months  the  sun  has  been  like  a 
burning-glass,  scorching  the  earth  until  it 
is  hot  to  the  touch  ;  when  for  months  no 
cloud  has  dimmed  the  metallic  glare  of 
the  sky,  the  whole  land  is  blurred  in  a 
quivering  haze  of  heat ;  when  for  months 
the  rivers  have  ceased  to  flow,  and  water 
has  become  every  day  more  precious  and 
hard  to  find  ;  and  when  for  months  the 
plains  have  been  blasted  deserts,  parched 
and  cracked  and  ghastly  with  the  jutting 
bones  of  dead  animals.  Then,  in  some 
favoured  spot  where  a  water-hole  has  not 
dried  up,  you  will  find,  in  the  sickly  lead- 
like scrub  surrounding  this  haven,  birds 
by  the  score,  now  grown  comparatively 
less  difficult  of  approach. 

But  it  is  time  I  spoke  of  the  bowers 
themselves.  Mr.  C.  W.  de  Vis,  of  the 
Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  in  his 
report  of  Sir  William  Macgregor's  expe- 
dition to  the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains 
(British  New  Guinea),  thus  describes  a 
bower  discovered  on  the  Astrolabe  Ranrre  : 
"  This  bower  is  built  of  twigs  arranged  in 
the  shape  of  a  shallow  circular  basin, 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole 
of  the  basin  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the 
greenest  and  most  delicate  moss,  which, 
as  it  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  growing 
around  on  the  ground,  trees,  roots,  etc., 
led  me  to  conjecture  that  it  had  been 
planted  by  the  bird  itself.  The  surface  is 
scrupulously  cleared  of  all  leaves,  twigs,  etc. 
In  the  centre  of  the  basin  a  small  tree, 
without  branches,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  is  growing.    Immediately  around 


this  tree,  and  supported  by  it  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet,  is  erected  a  light  struc- 
ture of  small  sticks  and  twigs,  placed 
horizontally,  and  crossing  one  another. 
On  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  basin  a 
more  substantial  collection  of  twigs  had 
been  built  up,  which  was  arched  above  so 
as  to  join  the  collection  around  the  centre 
pole,  leaving  a  clear  space  beneath  for  the 
bird  to  pass  through  in  his  gambols.  The 
basin  had  two  entrances  leading  into  it. 
They  are  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and 
are  formed  by  a  depression  or  gap  in  the 
outer  rim.  The  bower  is  placed  imme- 
diately to  the  right  of  the  entrances.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  entrances,  and  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  raised  rim  of  the 
basin,  is  placed  a  quantity  of  blacic  sticks 
(four  inches  or  so  in  length),  blacl:  beans, 
and  the  black  wing  coverings  of  large 
coleoptera.  Black  is  evidently  the  most 
attractive  colour  to  this  bird." 

Speaking  of  the  bower  of  Lady  I\Iac- 
gregor's  Bower-bird — a  new  species  dis- 
covered during  the  expedition — the  same 
gentleman  says:  "The  bower  of  the 
Amblyornis  Macgregorice  departs  widely 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  a  more  or  less 
completely  roofed  gallery  or  tunnel, 
through  which  the  birds  run  to  and  fro. 
Around  a  young  tree  growing  on  the 
slope  of  a  bank  or  ridge,  a  circular  mass 
of  sticks,  intermingled  with  moss,  and 
forty-five  inches  in  diameter,  is  built  with 
perpendicular  sides  to  a  height  varying 
from  nine  inches  to  two  feet,  the  moss 
being  used  so  copiously  that  externally 
it  alone  is  visible.  On  the  upper  surface 
a  circular  channel,  nine  inches  in  depth, 
is  left  between  the  tree  and  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pile.  .  .  .  All  round 
the  tree  itself  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  platform  are  fixed  short  sticks, 
interlaced  at  one  end,  protruding  at  the 
other,  as  though  to  form  a  protection 
against  the  approach  of  an  enemy  from 
above.  The  depressed  channel  of  the 
upper  surface  is  the  playground  of  the 
bird  ;  in  it  several  individuals  of  both 
sexes  may  be  seen  pursuing  each  other 
round  and  round.  ...  ]\Ir.  Kowald  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  the 
bower  in  height  is  almost  constantly  in 
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progress,   and   that  each  is  used  by  the 
same  birds  for  years  in  succession." 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  I  must  on  no 
account  omit  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Becarri*s  description  of  the  bower  of 
the  Gardener  Bower- bird :  "To  prevent 
rotting  and  mould  in  the  building,  branches 
of  epiphytical  orchids  are  usually  selected, 
as  these  keep  alive  for  a  long  time." 

What  further  proof  is  wanted  of  the 
marvellous  discriminative  intelligence  of 
this  bird  } 

Mr.  A.  P.  Goodwin,  who  was  attached  to 
the  Macgregor  Expedition  as  one  of  the 
naturalists,  writes  of  the  bower  of  the 
Mount  Musgrave  Bower-bird  {Amblyomis 
Musgravianus) :  "It  was  about  two  feet 
high  and  built  evenly  round  a  small  tree, 
looking  at  first  sight  like  a  marble  fountain. 
The  small  sticks  placed  in  various  positions 
on  the  tree  gave  the  idea  of  jets  of  water." 

You  may  not,  perhaps,  understand  this 
comparison  at  once.  Many  of  the  bower- 
builders,  in  selecting  materials  for  their 
playgrounds,  show  a  decided  preference  for 
white  moss. 

But  it  is  for  the  bower  of  the  gorgeous 
orange  -  crested  Bower -bird  {Amblyomis 
subalan's)  that  Mr.  Goodwin  reserves  his 
warmest  praise  :  "  At  a  short  distance  off, 
the  bower  from  the  back  looks  like  a  cart- 
load of  sticks  rounded  on  the  top.  On 
going  round  to  the  front  I  saw  the  most 
beautiful  building  ever  constructed  by  a 
bird,  to  which,  however,  my  poor  descrip- 
tion cannot  do  justice.  The  edifice  was 
dome-like,  only  half  covered  over,  and 
exposed  to  view  inside  a  ring  or  circus.  In 
the  centre  of  this  was  built  a  bank  of 
moss,  decorated  with  flowers  and  seed, 
out  of  which  grew  a  small  tree  interlaced 
with  sticks." 

Should  any  one  of  my  readers  care  to 
read  these  descriptions  in  their  entirety 
he  will  find  them,  with  accompanying 
illustrations,  in  Mr.  de  Vis*s  zoological 
report  attached  to  the  Blue  book  of  1892, 
and  in  the  Ibis  of  1890  and  1891. 

It  is,  however,  only  of  the  bowers  of 
the  Australian  species  that  I  can  speak 
from  personal  observation.  These  "runs," 
as  they  are  locally  called,  by  no  means 
reach    the   artistic    development    of    the 


bowers  of  the  New  Guinea  birds.  Still, 
they  are  remarkable  enough  to  call  forth 
our  wonder  and  our  admiration. 

More  interesting  even  than  the  specific 
modifications  developed  in  this  strange 
instinct  are  the  deviations  by  individuals 
from  a  general  plan.  This  erratic  cha- 
racteristic is  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
"runs"  of  Newton's  Bower-bird  {Pn'ono- 
dura  Nevoionidnd)^  a  bird  of  golden  olive 
and  bright  golden  yellow  plumage, 
whose  habitat  is  the  lonely  wild  of 
the  heavy  bush  which  clothes  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Queensland.  These 
highly  artificial  structures,  although  they 
vary  both  in  size  and  shape,  are  for 
the  most  part  massive,  and  of  unusual 
bulk.  Some,  which  have  been  resorted  to 
for  many  years,  attain  a  height  as  great  as 
eight  feet.  The  following  description  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  constructions  :  A  clear  piece  of 
ground  between  two  small  trees,  about 
four  feet  six  inches  apart,  is  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  building.  Around  each  of 
these  trees  is  piled  to  a  considerable 
height  a  trim  stack  of  small  twigs.  The 
intervening  space  is  festooned  with  vines, 
adorned  with  fruits  and  ferns.  The  stacks 
also  are  richly  ornamented  with  moss  and 
bright-coloured  seeds.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Dotted  about  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  bower  are  a  number  of  short  drain- 
like  structures,  made  by  bending  together, 
and  by  keeping  them  so  bent  with  a 
coping  of  sticks,  the  tops  of  the  stems  of 
tall  -  growing  grasses.  Backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  festooned  arch  of 
the  central  gallery,  and  in  and  out  and 
round  about  the  miniature  "  runs,"  the 
birds,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  frisk 
by  the  hour  in  wildest  gambols. 

Unlike  any  of  the  other  Australian 
members  of  the  family,  the  Spotted  Bower- 
bird  {Chlamydera  maculatdy  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  interior,  where  it 
is  to  be  found  in  low  ranges  covered  with 
scrub,  or  on  plains  clothed  with  myall. 
The  "  run  "  of  this  bird  is  better  known 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  species^  There 
is  hardly  a  stock-rider  in  the  Lachlan  or 
Darling  River  districts  who  could  not  take 
you  to  one.     The  bird  itself,  however,  is 
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seldom  seen  by  an  ordinary  passftr-by. 
The  structure  is  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  arch,  out- 
wardly made  of  slender  twigs  and  elegantly 
lined  with  tall  grasses.  But  what  perhaps 
is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
building  is  the  manner  in  which  stones 
are  placed  within,  obviously  to  keep  the 
lining  in  its  place  and  to  give  solidity  to 
the  whole.    Before  the  entrance,  at  either 


ornaments  there  is  a  circumstance  well 
worthy  of  mention.  As  the  rivers  from 
which  the  stones  are  obtained  are  often 
situated  at  long  distances  from  the 
"  runs,"  the  transportation  of  these  pretty 
objects  must  be  a  labour  of.  no  Utile  diffi- 
culty. But,  arduous  as  this  task  appears,  it 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  to 
the  toilsome  exertion  involved  in  procuring 
the  shells.    These  treasures  can  have  come 


end  of  the  avenue,  is  heaped  a  quantity 
of  shells,  pebbles,  and  other  white  orna- 
ments. These  the  bird  seems  never  tired 
of  arranging  and  rearranging.  White  is 
evidently  the  colour  most  attractive  to  this 
species.  Unfortunately,  its  fondness  for 
things  immaculate  leads  it  to  carry  to  its 
bower  the  bleached  bones  of  small 
animals,  a  practice  which,  in  some  parts 
of  the  interior,  has  gained  for  this  clean- 
living,  fruit-eating  animal  the  repulsive  and 
wholly  unjust  name  of  "  sepulchre  bird." 
In  connection  with  the  shell  and  stone 
No.  167.    August  1897 


from  the  sea-shore  only,  and  the  Spotted 
Bower-bird  builds  its  pleasance  in  ihe  in- 
terior of  Australia — and  Australia,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  not  a  country  about 
which  even  an  American  need  feel  alarm 
in  the  matter  of  walking  over  its  edge. 

The  "runs"  of  the  Satin  Bower-bird, 
which  vary  considerably  in  formation,  are, 
as  a  rule,  built  in  a  shady  recess  in  some 
retired  part  of  the  bush.  They  are  notice- 
able for  the  extensive  and  rather  compli- 
cated platform  of  closely  interwoven  sticks 
upon  which  the  gallery  is  erected.    This 
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species  is  very  fond  of  decorating  its  arbour 
with  feathers  cast  from  its  own  glossy  blue- 
black  plumage,  a  practice  which  gives  the 
structure  a  very  pretty  appearance. 

There  are  two  of  these  birds — a  pair — 
in  the  Western  Aviary  of  the  Royal  Zoo- 
logical Society's  Gardens  at  Regent's 
Park.  Captivity  has  not  arrested  their 
architectural  impulse,  and  they  are  liber- 
ally supplied  with  materials  with  which  to 
put  it  into  execution.  A  balmy  summer 
evening  is  the  most  likely  time  to  fmd 
them  at  work.  The  male  is  the  builder. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  female,  with 
much  fussiness  and  ostentation,  lends  a 
hand,  so  to  speak.  Her  efforts  to  assist, 
though,  are  rather  ludicrous  than  im- 
pressive. She  invariably  misplaces  the 
flexible  twigs,  and,  as  soon  as  her  back 
is  turned,  they  have  to  be  pulled  up 
again  by  her  long-suffering  husband. 
I  left  town  early  in  July  last  year,  and  he 
was  then  constructing  the  third  bower 
which  he  had  built  that  season.  The  other 
two,  as  soon  as  they  were  completed  and 
decorated  inside  and  out  to  his  liking,  were 
pulled  to  pieces  by  his  wife. 

This  latter  circumstance  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  assisting  us  to  determine  how 
closely  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  this, 
perhaps,  the  most  eccentric  bird  in  the 
world,  resemble  those  of  the  genus  homo, 

I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  a 
description  of  the  playground  of  each  one 
of  the  Australian  species.  It  is  enough  if 
I  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Tooth-billed  Bower-bird  {Scenopoeus  denti- 
rosins^  which  merely  clears  a  space  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  branches  of  some  overhanging  tree,  and 
decorates  the  bared  plot  with  little  heaps 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  vivid  hues, 
they  all  follow  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  general  plan  of  an  arched  gallery. 


For  the  rest,  if  you  should  happen  to 
visit  the  Natural  History  Branch  of  the 
British  Museum  at  Soutl^  jCensington,  you 
win  And,  in  Cases  21  and  22  of  the  Bird 
Gallery,  four  specimens  of  these  "runs." 

But,  alas !  away  froiyi  their  natural  sylvan 
surroundings,  damaged  beyond  repair  by 
transport,  and  sere  with  age,  they  are 
scarcely  recognisable  as  examples  of  the 
beautiful  structures  one  sees  in  the  bash. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  any  carping  spirit — it 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  we  have 
them  at  all — but  because  I  think  a  word 
should  be  spoken  in  the  cause  of  the 
Bower-bird. 

You  will  notice  the  exceedingly  complex 
platform  of  the  "  run  **  of  the  fawn-breasted 
Bower -bird  {Chlamydera  cerDiniventris) — 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
fan-like  lilac  patch  on  the  nape  of  its 
neck — and  should  remark  that  the  walls  of 
the  avenue  differ  from  those  of  the  other 
specimens  in  the  cases,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  upright  and  thick,  and  that  the  passage 
through  is  comparatively  narrow.  Further- 
more, if  you  look  closely  at  this  marvellous 
piece  of  work,  you  will  observe  a  few  dry  and 
withered  bunches  of  berries.  These  once 
gave  the  structure  a  fresh  and  a  pretty 
appearance,  but  now  their  presence  is 
depressing,  as  it  tells  of  a  glory  faded 
and  gone. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  these  berries, 
the  decorative  instinct  is  not  largely  de- 
veloped in  this  particular  species.  Never- 
theless, when  any  showy  object  does  take  its 
fancy,  it  carries  it  off  to  adorn  its  bower. 

The  Blacks  in  the  far  north  —  the 
habitat  of  the  bird — know  this,  and  upon 
missing  any  small  glittering  article,  at  once 
set  off  to  look  for  it  in  the  "  runs  "  in  the 
neighbourhood,  declaring  that  **  when 
nobody  twigged  it "  some  rascally  Bower- 
bird  **  had  popped  in  and  prigg'd  it." 
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"  ^kTOTHING  is  changed  in  France; 

i.  N      it  onlycontains  one  more  French- 
man." This  is  the  sentence  Count  Beugnot 
coined  for  the  Count  d'Artois,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  on  the  latter's  return  to  his 
country    in     1814.. 
The    sentence  was 
by  no  means  true, 
for  pretty  well 
everything     had 
changed  during  the 
four-and-twenty 
years    the    brother 
of  the     ill-fated. 
Louis     XVI.     had 
beenabsent.  Never- 
theless, the  sentence 
told,   for  it  was  a. 
happily    conceived 
one. 

In  spite  of  Vol- 
taire's condem- 
nation of  the 
second-hand  use  of 
an  epigram,  it  has 
struck  me,  while 
gathering  the  notes 
for  the  following 
pages,  that  Count 
Beugnot's  mo/, 
slightly  para- 
phrased,    is     much 

more  applicable  ^^^^^^  ,„   ^^  „ 

to     England     of 

Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  as  compared 
with  England  of  George  theThird's  Jubilee, 
than  it  was  to  France  of  the  First  Restora- 
tion, as  compared  with  France  of  the 
Revolution.  As  far  as  the  Invaity  and 
attachment  of  the  English  nation  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Brunswicks  are  concerned, 
eighty-eight  years  seem  to  have  wrought 


no  alteration,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  during  that  period  "  nothing  has 
changed  in  England,  and  that  it  simply 
contains  some  more  millions  of  English- 
men." In  October  1809,  there  was 
one  man  in  the 
City  of  London  who 
declined  to  close 
his  shop  on  Jubilee 
Day.  His  name  was 
Miller;  he  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade, 
and  had  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  a 
Common  Council- 
man. The  feast 
of  St.  Crispin 
happened  to  fall  on 
October  25,  and 
rather  than  incur 
the  suspicion  of 
being,  after  all,  a 
contented  subject 
in  disguise.  Miller 
even  forebore  to 
toast  his  patron 
saint.  Such  in- 
stances of  "cussed- 
ness,"  as  the 
Yankees  say,  will 
no  doubt  be  heard  of 
during  the  present 
E  ACE  OF  THREE.  month  ;  they  will  be 

taken  for  what  they 
arc  worth.  The  man  who  voted  for 
Aristidcs'  ostracism  "  because  he  was 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  'the  Just,'" 
has  descendants  in  every  community. 

Miller's  "  brethren  of  the  bradawl " 
throughout  the  country  refused,  however, 
to  be  guided  by  his  example,  and  made  it 
a  point  of  celebrating  the  double  event  by 
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drinking  to  the  King's  health  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  amateiir  shoemaker— for 
St.  Crispin  was  never  more  than  that — 
"  without  heel-taps."  The  joke,  hackneyed 
as  it  sounds  to  us,  in  viriue  of  its  many 
years  of  use,  was  evidently  relished  by  the 
public,  and  after  three  or  four  decades 
was  officially  admitted  into  the  English 
language  !)y  that  clever  and  well-known 
philologist,  James  Orchard  Halhwell, 
whom  Webster  credits  with  its  sponsorship. 


Of  course  the  national  beverage  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  day's  proceed- 
ings— a  more  conspicuous  part  than  it  is 
likely  to  play  on  the  present  Jubilee  Day  ; 
for  in  1809  the  Temperance  movement 
was  not  as  much  as  dreamt  of,  and  when 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
there  sprang  up  in  Cork  a  litlle  band  of 
men,  chiefly  Protestants,  who  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  from  alco- 
holic liquor,  the  wits  of  the  Momonian 
capital  were  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as 
so  many  lunatics  who  by  some  oversight 
had  escaped  confinement  in  the  proper 
place  for  them.  If,  however,  the  idea  of 
sustaining  life  without  alcohol  was  jeered 
at  more  or  less  sarcastically  in  Ireland  and 
in  England's  provincial  centres,  in  London 
itself  it  encountered  nothing  short  of 
brutal   and   disgraceful    animosity.      I'hc 


Metropolis,  in  fact,  was  the  only  centre 
which  offered  direct  insult  and  violence  to 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Temperance 
movement,  Theobald,  otherwise  Father 
Mathew.  This,  if  my  memory  does  not 
mislead  me,  was  in  1843.  Thirty-four  years 
previously  there  were  not  even  the  reason- 
able few  to  check  the  unstinted  consump- 
tion of  heady  beer  and  fiery  spirits  by  the 
lower  middle  and  lower  classes  on  festive 
occasions ;  so  it  need  not  surprise  us  to 
read  that  the  wealthy  patrons  and  the 
municipalities,  providing  for  the  less 
wealthy  inhabitants  on  that  memorable 
October  15,  based  their  calculations  on 
two  quarts  for  each  male  adult,  one  quart 
for  each  female  adult,  and  half  a  pint  for 
each  child.  As  far  as  1  am  aware,  the 
prototype  of  Mr.  Chevalier's  "little  nipper" 
in  real  life  had  not  attracted  popular 
attention  then ;  more  is  the  pity,  for  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  a  record 
of  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  his  mother's  allowance 
and  his  own.  In  default  of  which  we  have 
a  tacit  protest  against  the  insufficiency  of 
the  allowance  for  the  urchins  in  the  action 
of  the  mug-makers  of  the  period,  for  they 
manufactured  beer-jugs  holding  more  than 
a  pint,  and  inscribed  them  as  "  a  present 
for  a  good  boy." 

At  a  rough  guess,  the  Metropolis  of 
George  the  Third's  Jubilee  contained  not 
more  than  one  million  of  inhabitants.  I 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  my  figures,  seeing 
that  the  census  of  1801  put  the  number  at 
864,8+5,  and  that  during  the  next  forty 
years  the  population  increased  by  a  little 
over  another  million.  VVe  must  not  only 
allow  for  compound  increase,  but  also  for 
facility  of  immigration  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  railway  system. 
Inasmuch  as  large  families  were  and  are 
nearly  always  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, in  England,  which  until  very  recently- 
held  the  record  to  that  effect  in  the  shape 
of  a  progeny  of  thirty-one  by  one  father 
and  one  mother  (Bulstrode  Whitelock  and 
his  wife  in  Cromwell's  and  Charles  the 
Second's  time),  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  only  half  of  that  million  of  inhabitants 
in  the  year  of  George  the  Third's  Jubilee 
were     grown-up     people.       Well,     these 
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500,000  managed  to  consume  about 
seventy-two  gallons  of  strong  beer  per 
head  during  that  twelvemonth.  I  say 
"about,"  in  order  to  remain  within  the 
truth ;  in  reality  they  must  have  consumed 
much  more,  because  we  have  only  the 
output  of  six  of  the  principal  London 
brewers — to  wit,  Barclay,  Perkins  and  Co, 
Meuz,  Reid  and  Co.,  Truman,  Hanbury 


had  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  purchasing 
power  than  it  has  to-day,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bare  necessities  of  life  were 
cruelly  dear.  Coals  cost  £3  us.  6d.  per 
chaldron  (about  one  and  a  quarter  ton  of 
the  present  day)  at  the  pit's  mouth ; 
wheaten  bread  was  is.  4id.  per  quartern 
loaf,  and  household  bread  was  only  three 
halfpence  cheaper 


/^/l  Majisl/l  mosl  g>-aciQ.i  Sfiv^i  la  bulk 

and  Co..  Felix  Calvert  and  Co.,  Whit- 
bread  and  Co.,  and  Henry  Meux  and  Co.  ; 
but  the  produce  of  the  smaller  establish- 
ments, not  to  mention  the  "  home-breivs," 
must  be  added  to  this  quantit_v,  for  in 
those  days  each  community  brewed  for 
itself,  and  virtually  only  for  itself,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  and  expense  of  transport. 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  protracted  state  of  war  on 
the  Continent,  times  were  bad.     Money 


Houat  0/  Parliamenl.  Nmtntbei-  'S.  /7A3. 

The  ordinary  trader  appears  to  have  had 
just  as  keen  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  as 
his  successor  of  our  times,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  public  were  much  more  at 
his  mercy  than  they  are  now.  Kever- 
theless,  even  they  revoked  at  times. 
George  the  Third's  precarious  health  made 
it  extremely  improbable  that  he  would  live 
to  complete  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 
About  the  beginning  of  1809  an  im- 
provement  set  in,  and  with  it  the  exact 
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date  of  the  Jubilee  and  its  mode  of 
celebration  became  the  general  topic  for 
discussion.      The  suggestions  with  regard 
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to  the  establishment  of  lasting  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  catholic,  from 
a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  as  they  have 
been  during  the  last  twelvemonth.  Yet, 
as  we  shall  see  directly,  the  idea  of  well- 
doing, though  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
that  proposed  and  carried  out  at  present, 
was  by  no  means  absent. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one 
feature  of  the  preparations,  the  parallel  to 
which,  fortunately,  we  shall  not  witness. 
The  moment  it  became  patent  that  the 
subject  was  in  everybody's  mind,  there 
was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  tallow-market. 
In  March  i8og,  the  tallow-merchants  and 
tallow-chandlers  began  to  make  what 
nowadays  we  should  call  "a  comer" 
in  the  raw  material,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
introduction  of  gas  two  years  previously, 
they  knew  would  be  largely  wanted  for  the 
projected  illuminations  in  the  month  of 
October.  For  the  would  -  be  regraters 
were  aware  of  the  prejudice  exist- 
ing with  regard  to  the  new  light- 
ing medium,  inasmuch  as  its  promoters 


had  already  been  subject  to  many  vex- 
atious prosecutions.  Candles  rose  to 
IS.  4d.  a  pound,  but  not  for  long,  for  the 
public  made  a  resolute  stand  against  the 
extortion,  and  announced  their  inten- 
tion "  not  to  illuminate  at  all."  Years 
before,  when  passing  through  Weymouth, 
George  III.  had  been  someuhat  mortilted 
not  to  see  the  town  lighted  up  in  his 
honour,  although  his  welcome  had  been 
most  cordial  and  loyal  in  every  other 
respect.  Next  morning  he  was  on  the 
point  of  sending  for  the  Mayor  in  order  to 
ask  for  an  explanation,  when  the  latter 
begged  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
"  May  I  be  allowed  to  express  our  regret 
to  your  Majesty  for  our  apparent  short- 
comings last  night.  We  were  most  anxious 
to  illuminate  the  town,  but  could  not  do  so 
for  many  reasons,"  began  the  Mayor.  The 
King  let  him  go  on.     "  In  the  first  place, 

your  Majesty,  we  had  no  oil "    The 

Mayor  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the 
King  stopped  him.  "We  will  dispense 
with  the  other  reasons,  Mr.  Mayor," 
replied  his  Majesty  laughing ;  for,  though 
despotic  in  temperament,  George  III. 
could  be  very  affable.  When  he  heard  of 
the  nation's  decision  not  to  illuminate, 
rather  than  be  fleeced  in  a  shamefaced 
fashion,  he  quite  approved.  "  It  is  evidently 
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ordained,"  he  remarked,  alluding  to  his 
failing  eyesight,  "  that  there  shall  be  dark- 
ness when  light  is  most  wanted." 
England  was,   after   all,  to    have    hei 
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illuminations.  In  the  face  of  the  deter- 
mined attitude  of  the  nation  not  to  be 
imposed  upon,  the  tallow -merchants  and 
tallow-chandlers  lowered  their  prices,  and 
only  raised  them  one  halfpennv  per  pound 
of  candles  about  a  month  before  Jubilee 
Day.  Odd  to  relate,  the  only  large  estab- 
lishment which  did  not  benefit  by  this  fall 
was  the  Bank  of  England— theoretically 


Eighty-eight  years  ago,  it  was  India 
that  oj>ened  the  Jubilee  festivities  with  a 
magnificent  ball  at  Bombay  on  the  King's 
birthday  (June  +) ;  this  lime  Dublin  took 
the  lead  with  a  banquet  and  reception 
given  by  Earl  Cadogan  at  the  Castle.  But 
his  Excellency's  predeceEsor  in  George  the 
Third's  Jubilee  year,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, though  behind  the   Governor   of 


■FOURTH  \tAK  c 


the  most  capable  to  cope  with  a  treacher- 
ous business  manoeuvre.  Its  directors, 
whether  apprehensive  of  a  further  rise,  or 
anxious  about  the  supply  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  tallow  as  they  were  likely  to 
want,  purchased  not  less  than  19,100  lb. 
of  that  commodity  before  the  regraters 
were  brought  to  their  senses,  and  on 
Jubilee  Day  the  Bank  was  ablaze  with 
18,000  coloured  lamps,  which  it  took  six 
hours  to  tight. 


Bombay,  kept  the  ball  rolling  for  three 
days.  Dublin  Castle  was  not  singular  in 
that  respect.  It  is  doubtful  whether  from 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  October  15, 
until  the  following  Monday  there  was, 
throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
land,  a  single  stroke  of  work  done  that 
could  have  been  postponed-  And  no 
wonder :  the  poorest  appear  to  have  been 
amply  provided  for,  while  those  who  in 
ordinary  times  probably  found  it  difficult 
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to  make  both  ends  meet  by  their  exertions — 
namely,  clerks,  warehousemen,  and  em- 
ployes of  every  description — were  enabled 
to  join  with  a  light  heart  in  the  rejoicings 
through  the  liberality  of  their  employers. 
The  Bank  of  England  gave  each  of  its 
clerks  a  guinea;  and,  handsome  as  the 
donation  may  appear,  it  was  practically 
but  a  drop  of  water  from  the  sea,  for  the 
number  thus  fee'd  was  under  a  thousand  ; 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  987.  What  is 
their  number  now? 

Whether  the  directors  of  the  institution 
were  still  smarting  under  the  defeat 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  tallow-mer- 
chants and  tallow-chandlers,  will  never  be 
known ;  certain  is  it  that  their  gift,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  financial  and 
commercial  establishments,  was  indeed 
modest.  The  Royal  Exchange  Insurance 
Company  presented  ten  guineas  to  each 
of  their  clerks,  five  guineas  to  each 
messenger,  and  one  guinea  to  each  fire- 
man ;  for  ^e  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  the  Fire  Brigade  was  almost  wholly 
supported  by  the  three  or  four  insurance 
companies  in  the  land. 

More  munificent  even  than  these 
douceurs  were  those  of  the  East  India 
Company — namely,  a  month's  salary  to 
the  seniors  of  each  department  and  a 
proportionate  gift  to  all  the  others.  Nor 
were  the  less  wealthy  concerns  behind- 
hand, Hansard's,  the  Parliamentary  printers, 
closing  the  list  with  half-a-guinea  to  each 
of  their  employes,  and  Sir  Charles  Flower, 
the  then  Lord  Mayor,  showing  his  grati- 
tude for  royal  favours  to  come — for  he 
expected  to  be  made,  and  in  fact  was  made, 
a  Baronet — by  bestowing  twenty  guineas 
on  each  of  his  clerks.  As  will  be  seen 
from  all  this,  the  merchant  princes  and 
industrial  magnates  of  those  days  no  more 
hid  their  light  under  a  bushel  than  the 
present  ones ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a 
slight  difference  in  their  respective  methods 
of  advertising  themselves.  The  former 
gave,  if  not  single-mindedly,  at  any  rate 
largely,  from  their  own  store  to  their 
dependents,  and  did  not  blush  to  find  it 
fame ;  the  latter  levy  contributions  from 
their  ill-paid  assistants  to  swell  theirs  to 
some  conspicuous  charitable  project,  and 


send  the  collective  gift  virtually  in  their 
own  name ;  for  the  words  "  and  employes" 
added  to  the  employers*  names  are  simply 
another  glorification  of  said  employers. 
They  are  meant  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
vast  amount  of  labour  employed  by  the 
firm,  and  of  their  quasi-gigantic  business 
transactions.  I  have  not  written  this  para- 
graph without  due  consideration  of  its 
contents,  for  I  would  not  willingly  make 
the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  spiteful  remarks.  At 
the  same  time,  I  decline  to  make  it  a 
pretext  for  pitchforking  into  popularity 
individuals  who  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  her  Majesty's  reign  than 
I,  yet  who  would  advertise  themselves  and 
their  wares  on  the  covers  of  a  Bible,  a 
prayer-book,  or  a  history  of  England 
rather  than  be  left  unnoticed.  Charity,  to 
be  twice  blessed,  should  not  be  mentioned 
once. 

The  morning  of  October  25  broke  most 
gloriously  over  the  land,  and  was  ushered 
in  ever)'where  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 
playing  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the 
firing  of  guns.  Curiously  enough,  both 
the  musicians  and  the  gunners  in  the 
provinces  seem  to  have  shown  a  preference 
for  the  loftiest  spots  in  the  various  towns, 
the  former  invariably  ascending  to  the 
galleries  surrounding  the  church  steeples, 
while  at  Berkhampstead  and  at  several 
other  centres  the  cannons  were  hoisted  to 
the  roofs  of  the  places  of  worship.  The 
thing  had  been  done  before  at  St. 
Clement's,  Strand,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  not  with  the  same  pacific 
intent.  It  was  to  destroy  the  house  of 
the  misguided  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
defending  it  against  the  Queen's  troops. 

Naturally,  the  poor  were  feasted  everj^- 
where,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary 
methods  were  not  departed  from ;  though 
at  Towcester,  Hadley,  Stoneleigh,  North- 
ampton, Stafford,  and  other  towns,  the 
board  was  spread  in  the  open  streets,  a 
revival  of  an  old  English  custom  which 
was  in  itself  an  imitation  of  the  agapes  of 
the  primitive  Church  rather  than  an  innova- 
tion borrowed  from  the  "fraternal  suppers" 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Equally,  as  a 
matter  of  course,   provincial  notabilities 
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presented  oxen  "  to  be  roasted  whole." 
At  Devizes,  a  spinster,  Jliss  Beffins,  who 
went  through  life,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  without  anns  and  legs,  pro- 
vided the  plat  dt  risistanct ;  in  Windsor,  it 
was  a  comet,  named  Fenwick.  These  fea- 
tures, however,  require  but  a  passing  men- 
tion, for  they  constituted  nothing  original. 

An  original   idea,  at  any  rate  in  con- 
ception, was  that  of  the   inhabitants  of 
Knutsford,    who    decorated    their   streets 
with  designs  in  coloured  sand.    The  good 
intentions  with  which  the  way  to  a  certain 
place  is  said  to  be  paved  are,  from  an  utterly 
unpractical  point  of  view,  as  nothing  to  what 
that    "  sabulous  " 
carpet  must    have 
been,    unless    the 
designers    thereof 
forbade  their 
townsmen  to  walk 
on    it,     just     as 
Stockholm  house- 
wives    of    the 
present  day  forbid 
their    husbands 
and  their   friends 
to    step     on    the 
"  arabesques,"    in 
white-wash  and 
other  colours,  with 
which  their  maids 

adorn    the    stairs,  georce  iii.  in  his  e 

passages,  and 

doorsteps.  Less  original  in  its  con- 
ception, though  more  original  in  its 
result,  was  the  plan  of  the  Sheffield 
Town  Council  to  provide  seventy-one  poor 
men  of  seventy-one  j-ears  of  age  (the  age 
of  the  King)  with  hats  and  great-coats. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  eligible  can- 
didates having  presented  themselves  to 
claim  the  dole,  they  were,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  waggish  town-councillor,  provided 
with  crowns  instead  of  stove-pipes.  Some 
twenty-two  years  later,  Louis  Philippe 
opined  that  a  felt  stove-pipe  was  more 
comfortable  as  a  head -gear  than  a  diadem. 
If  any  of  the  victims  of  the  town- 
councillor's  joke  lived  until  then,  how 
enthusiastically  they  must  have  sided  with 
the  King  of  the  French  ! 

An  absolutely  successful,  original,  and 


kindly  provincial  feature  of  the  King's 
Jubilee,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  imitate,  was  the  entertainment  of  all  the 
chimney-sweep  boys  of  Bristol  and  Clifton 
by  Captain  Bardsworth.  But  the  brave  old 
officer's  clever  idea  scarcely  met  with  its 
due  reward,  for  people  said  that  the  action 
was  prompted  by  the  entertainer's  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  sufferings  as  an  urchin. 
The  gallant  soldier  had  no  more  been  a 
chimney-sweep  than  I. 

In  London,  little  or  no  fertility  of  inven- 
tion was  shown,  for,  though  gas  was  avail- 
able, there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been 
used  for  enhancing  the  illuminations. 
Coloured  lamps 
with  floating  wic  ks, 
or  fitted  with 
dumpy  candles  or 
taller  candles  be- 
hind transparen- 
cies, were  freely 
used,  but  gas  seems 
to  have  been  sys- 
tematically dis- 
carded in  the  Me- 
tropolis; the  credit 
ofhavingtakenthe 
first  step  in  the 
contrary  direction 
belongs  to  Man- 
chester. The  pri- 
GHTv-sEcosD  vEAR.  ^^'^  houscs  of  thc 

capital  displayed 
in  every  window  a  tin  sconce  holding  one 
candle,  or  if  a  more  than  ordinary  display 
was  decided  upon,  their  tenants  had  re- 
course to  tin  chandeliers,  constructed  to 
hold  five,  seven,  or  more  "Jubilee  candles." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter  differed 
materially  from  thc  common  article,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  in  many  wards  they 
were  distributed  gratis  by  the  vestries,  as 
was  the  case  in  Wellington  ;  hence  their 
name,  Drinking  was  practised  on  a  more 
capacious  scale  than  illumination — 

The  Kinc's  mosi  faithful  subjects,  we 

We  drink  to  show  our  loyally, 

And  make  his  coffeis  full. 
Would  all  his  subjects  drink  like  us 

We  'd  make  him  richer  far, 
More  powerful  and  more  prosperoui 

Than  all  the  Eastern  MoDarchs  are. 
Thus  wrote  Thomas  Shadwell,  in  'The 
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Woman  Captain,"  a  hundred  and  thirty 
odd  years  before  King  George's  Jubilee. 
To  show  that  Englishmen  had  not  de- 
generated in  that  respect,  the  landlord  of 
the  Catherine  Wheel,  in  Little  St.  James's 
Street,  brewed  a  bowl  of  arrack  punch  of 
one  hundred  and  four  quarts.  "I  have 
written  a  poem  of  ten  thousand  lines," 
said  a  would-be  poet  to  the  elder  Dumas. 
**  And  it  will  want  twenty  thousand  people 
to  swallow  them  ;  and  then  each  of  them 
will  have  indigestion,"  was  the  answer. 
One  wonders  how  many  people  it  took  to 
swallow  those  one  hundred  and  four  quarts 
of  punch,  "  with  or  without  indigestion"  ? 
It  is  but  fa!  *  to  state  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  drinking,  London  was  exceedingly 
orderly  on  Jubilee  Day — even  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  there  had  been 
disturbances  only  a  week  before  on 
accoimt  of  the  increased  prices  of  ad- 
mission ;  which  disturbances  are  better 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Metropolis  as 
the  O.P.  (Old  Price)  Riots— 

Kemble  alone  is  the  cause  of  this  riot ; 

When  he  lowers  his  prices,  John  Bull  will  be  quiet, 

yelled  the  gods.     Kemble  would  not  lower 

his  prices,  but  called  to  his  aid  the  famous 

Jewish  prize-fighter  Mendoza  and  some 

of  his  satellites.     Thereupon    the    Chief 

Rabbi,    the     Rev.     Salomon     Herschell, 

threatened  to  strike  the  satellites  off  the 

charity  list. 

On  Jubilee    Day,   however,   the    gods 

determined  to  suspend  hostilities — 

Be  Britons  on  the  25th,  ' 
But  rally  on  the  26th, 

they    wrote ;    and    the    performances    at 
Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  at  the  Lyceum 


(which  had  taken  the  place  of  Drury  Lane, 
then  recently  burned  down)  and  at  the 
Olympic,  passed  off  without  the  slightest 
hitch.  Of  course,  the  rise  of  prices  at 
Covent  Garden  was  objected  to  because  it 
was  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  also 
because  the  management  had,  at  the  same 
time,  constructed  the  new  gallery  with  the 
view  of  curbing  the  "  gods* "  tendency  to 
rowdyism  when  the  bill  of  the  play 
or  the  players  themselves  did  not  meet 
with  their  approval.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  whatever  happens^  has 
happened  before.  The  general  public, 
though,  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  be 
charged  "extra"  for  admission  to  the 
entertainments  on  Jubilee  Day.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  the 
interior  of  which  was  transformed  for  the 
occasion  into  a  Chinese  pagoda,  tickets 
for  the  fancy-dress  ball  were  charged  one 
and  a  half  guineas.  I  have  heard  people 
grumble  before  now  at  the  guinea  tickets 
for  the  Covent  Garden  Balls.  At  Vaux- 
hall  the  charge  was  three  shillings,  an  in- 
crease of,  at  least,  one  third,  if  not  of  two 
thirds  of  the  ordinary  fee.  The  nearest 
likeness  to  the  defunct  pleasure  gardens 
across  the  water  is  the  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
management  will  be  wise  in  its  generation 
and  not  imitate  the  proceedings  of  its 
prototype.  This  shows  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  policy  of  former  days  was  to 
keep  the  masses  away  from  everything  like 
rational  amusements.  Our  progress  in  this 
respect  has  by  no  means  been  as  rapid 
as  one  could  wish,  nevertheless,  we  are 
advancing. 


AN      EVERY-DAY      OCCURRENCE. 

By    MAX    RAYLTON. 


"  "pwEAR  NELLY,— I  was  awfully  sorry 

X-/  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet 
you  last  Sunday.  I  hope  you  didn't  wait 
long,  for  it  rained  in  the  evening,  I  know. 
Can  you  be  at  the  Marble  Arch  to-night  at 
eight  ?  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  You 
will  come,  won't  you,  Nell  ? — Yours, 

"  George." 

The    monotonous    clicking    of    needles 
ceased  for  a  moment  in  the  work-room  as 


Nelly  took  the  letter  and  slowly  read  it. 
The  mid-day  sun  threw  scorching  rays 
into  the  close  atmosphere,  while  through 
the  ha  If- opened  window  floated  lightly 
specks  of  black  and  dust,  poisoning  the 
already  befouled  air, 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you  !  "  The 
girl's  heart  beat  quicker  as  she  read  the 
words,  and  her  white  anaemic  cheeks 
became  tinged  for  a  moment  with  a  shade 
of  pink.    What  could  he  have  to  tell  her  ? 


V  TOOK  THE  LETTER  AND  SLOWLY  HEAD  I 
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They  had  met  at  a  local  ball-room :  he 
had  seen  her  home,  and  since  then  they 
had  taken  walks  together.  Once  they  had 
gone  to  the  Oxford  with  two  tickets  that  a 
friend  had  given  him.  But  she  scarcely 
knew  her  own  feelings  towards  him.     She 


mind  directed  by  the  phrase  in  his  letter, 
she  thought  of  herself  as  his  wife.  His 
wife!  In  a  little  house  with  a  tiny 
garden ;  for  she  loved  flowers  and  tended 
their  own  patch  of  ground  at  home. 
Her  thoughts  flew  even  quicker  than  hec 


tried  to  think  as  she  resumed  her  work. 
He  was  the  first  who  had  taken  notice  of 
her:  the  first  with  whom  she  had  been 
out.  And  one  night,  on  bidding  her 
"  Good-bye  !  "  at  the  end  of  the  street,  he 
had  kissed  her.  She  remembered  how 
Strangely  she  felt;  half  pleased,  yet  half 
ashamed.    And  tlien,  little  by  little,  her 


A   STT   DOWN.        YOf    LOOK   TIRED." 

needle.  "I  have  something  to  tell  you." 
They  would  have  to  be  ver>'  economical, 
for  be  ivas  not  rich.  He  had  told  her 
once,  in  confidence,  that  he  only  got  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  but  that  the  "guv'nor" 
had  promised  him  a  rise  at  Christmas. 
Then  she  would  have  to  make  cheap  little 
dinners,  and  he  could  get  some  lunch  in 
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the  City  at  an  aerated  bread  shop.  She 
thought  of  the  pleasure  she  would  have  m 
devising  dainty  dishes  to  surprise  him,  and 
how  happy  they  would  be  together.  Her 
thoughts  ran  on  thus,  and  she  sewed 
dreamily :  sometimes  smiling  to  herself, 
and  vaguely  happy. 

At  length  seven  o'clock  struck,  and  she 
rose  to  go.  There  was  no  place  for  the 
girls  to  wash  in,  so  she  dipped  the  end  of 
her  apron  into  the  water-bottle  unnoticed 
and  removed  as  much  as  she  could  of  the 
dust  and  dirt.  **  Coming  my  way,  Nell  ?** 
asked  a  thick-set,  red-headed  girl.  **  No, 
dear,"  answered  Nell ;  and  then,  looking 
round  and  seeing  that  the  others  were  not 
listening,  she  whispered,  **  I  'm  going  to 
meet  George,  Polly."  **Ah!"  answered 
Polly  simply,  in  rather  a  dry  way.  "The 
letter  was  from  him,  I  suppose  ? "  Nell 
nodded,  colouring  a  little.  Polly  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  said,  **  Well,  good- 
night, my  dear !  "  and  turned  away  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  not  very  flattering 
to  the  absent  George. 

Nell  put  on  her  hat  and  jacket,  smoothed 
out  her  dress,  and  then,  wishing  the  fore- 
woman **  Good-night !  "  she  walked  down 
the  narrow  staircase  into  the  street.  Here 
she  took  from  her  pocket  a  pair  of  faded  kid 
gloves,  which  she  drew  over  her  hands — 
and  dainty,  delicate  hands  they  were,  but 
for  the  marks  of  the  needle  at  the  tips  of 
the  tapered  fingers.  She  was  always  afraid 
to  put  her  gloves  on  in  the  work-room : 
the  girls  laughed  and  became  sarcastic. 
But  George  liked  her  to  wear  them,  Qi^d 
then,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  knew 
that  her  hands  were  white  and  shapely, 
and  she  wished  to  keep  them  so. 

A  few  steps  through  a  little  court 
brought  her  into  Holborn.  From  there 
to  the  Marble  Arch  is  a  long  walk  for 
a  girl  who  has  been  sewing  for  ten  or 
eleven  hours  at  a  stretch.  But  she  could 
ill  afford  the  money  to  ride ;  and  then,  if 
she  took  a  'bus,  she  w'ould  be  too  early. 
So  she  stepped  bravely  out. 

In  Oxford  Street  a  man  eyed  her  fixedly ; 
then,  turning,  followed  her  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet.  She  took  no  notice,  but 
walked  on.  In  a  few  minutes  he  quickened 
his  pace  and  reached  her  side.   She  moved 


a  little  from  him,  but  he  came  closer. 
"What  are  you  doing  all  by  yoiirself, 
Miss  ?  "  he  asked.  **  I  'm  going  your 
way.  Won't  you  let  me  w^alk  with  you  ?  " 
She  remained  silent,  then  suddenly  crossed 
the  road.  He  looked  after  her  in  an 
undecided  manner,  then  followed  her  and 
walked  by  her  side. 

**  Why  can't  you  let  me  alone?  "asked 
Nell  plaintively.  "  I  don't  know  you.  I 
don't  want  to  know  you." 

**  Oh  1 "  replied  the  man,  "you  girls  all 
say  that  at  first.  Come  into  the  Park  and 
have  a  sit  down.     You  look  tired." 

The  word  "Park"  roused  Nell  to  a 
sense  of  her  position.  She  looked  up : 
she  could  see  the  Marble  Arch  at  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  her.  If  George  should 
be  there  [  If  George  should  see  her  talk- 
ing to  a  strange  man  !  The  blood  rushed 
to  her  head  :  she  stoj^ed  in  the  middle  of 
the  pavement. 

"  If  vou  don't  leave  me  this  instant,"  she 
said  to  the  man,  in  a  voice  rendered  firm 
by  fear,  "  I  will  call  a  policeman." 

The  man,  surprised,  stammered,  "  Well, 
but—" 

She  cut  him  short  with  a  gesture  and 
hurried  on.  Baffled  and  partially  cowed, 
he  watched  her  retreating  form.  Then, 
with  a  queer  clucking  noise  of  the  mouth, 
he  shook  his  head  and  strode  off  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

As  Nell  neared  the  Marble  Arch  she 
unconsciously  slackened  her  footsteps,  and 
a  tremor  passed  over  her.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you."  What  could  it  be,  if 
not  that  he 

A  neighbouring  clock  struck  eight.  She 
reached  the  comer  of  Park  Lane  and 
crossed  to  the  huge  Arch.  He  was  not 
there !  She  looked  round  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  could  see  no  signs  of  him.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  not  arrived.  The 
Sunday  before  he  had  asked  her  to  meet 
him,  and  she  had  remained  at  the  chosen 
place  for  an  hour  beyond  the  appointed 
time,  but  he  had  not  come.  Her  heart 
sank.     "  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"  He  is  late  to-day,  and  the  last  time  he 
did  not  come  at  all.  He  can't  care  much 
about  me,"  thought  the  poor  little  girl. 
And  then    her    conscience    smote    her  I 
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Perhaps  he  was  ill !  Perhaps  he  had  been 
kept  at  the  office  !  Perhaps — but  no !  If 
he  had  had  any  reasonable  excuse,  he 
would  have  told  her  in  his  letter.  And 
she  stood  there,  constantly  elbowed  by  the 
moving  crowd,  feeling  ill  and  miserable. 

The  'buses  drew  up  at  the  comer  in  an 
endless  stream,  and,  waiting  only  a  few 
seconds,  moved  on  again.  It  was  still 
quite  light,  and  Nell  watched  the  people 
passing  through  the  gates,  and  thought 
how  happy  most  of  them  looked.  Now 
and  then  a  young  fellow  would  hurry  up 
to  a  girl,  who  greeted  him  with  a  smile  of 
welcome;  then,  each  taking  the  other's 
arm,  they  would  stroll  off  together,  he 
bending  over  her  lovingly,  until  they  were 
lost  to  sight  under  the  trees  in  the  distance. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Nell  ?  Dream- 
ing.^" asked  a  voi<^  by  her  side.  Nell 
turned  with  a  glad  little  cry,  her  face  light- 
ing up.  George  held  out  his  hand,  which 
she  took  quickly. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  coming,"  she 
said. 

**  Oh,"  he  replied  carelessly,  "  I  've  been 
kept  a  bit  late.  We're  frightfully  busy, 
and  rather  short-handed." 

He  was  a  sallow-faced  fellow,  somewhat 
below  the  average  height,  with  a  narrow 
forehead  and  small,  shifty  eyes.  He  wore 
a  straw  hat,  and  his  cheap  brown  boots 
protruded  from  a  pair  of  light  tawdry 
trousers.  He  was  smoking  a  cigarette, 
and  swung  on  his  arm  a  heavy  stick  with  a 
huge  crook  for  a  handle. 

Nell  took  his  arm,  and  they  passed  into 
the  Park  together.  Here,  near  the  en- 
trance, clustered  in  little  groups,  were 
socialists,  reciters,  preachers — all  seeking 
to  convince  their  audience  and  to  charm  a 
few  coppers  into  an  old  hat  which  was 
passed  round  at  intervals. 

**  Let 's  get  away  from  this  lot,"  said 
George  disagreeably.  Nell  followed  him 
obediently  up  a  path  until  he  stopped  near 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  whose  green  branches 
formed  a  sort  of  arbour  under  which  two 
chairs  had  been  placed. 

"This '11  do,"  he  said.  "Shall  we  sit 
here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  Nell ;  and  they  sat 
down. 


It  was  now  darkening  rapidly.  The  sun 
had  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  but 
the  sky  retained  dimly  its  clear  unclouded 
aspect,  oflfering  to  the  view  in  every 
direction  a  stretch  of  delicate  pale  blue. 
The  strains  of  the  Park  band  could  be 
plainly  heard,  but  with  a  strange  muted 
sound,  as  though  the  music  were  issuing 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  get  wet  last  Sunday," 
he  said,  breaking  a  long  silence.  He 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  played  nervously 
with  the  handle  of  his  stick. 

"Not  very,  George,"  answered  Nell. 
"  But  you  haven't  told  me  why  you  didn't 
come.     Weren't  you  well.?" 

"  I  was  busy,"  he  replied  evasively. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  murmured  faintly,  but  with 
a  dull  feeling  at  her  heart. 

"  What  a  noise  that  band  makes !  "  he 
said  discontentedly. 

**  Shall  we  move  farther  away,  George  ?** 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  now,"  he  answered. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  during 
which  Nell  could  see  him  prodding  the 
grass  with  his  stick  in  an  aimless,  uncertain 
manner.  Faintly  through  the  air  came  the 
sound  of  th?  invisible  band.  They  were 
playing  the  "  pizzicato "  from  "  Sylvia," 
and  the  soft  plucking  of  the  strings  seemed 
like  the  dancing  of  fairies'  feet  on  the 
distant  grass. 

At  length  Nell,  feeling  she  could  bear 
the  suspense  no  longer,  asked  in  a  voice 
that  shook  a  little — 

**  George,  dear! " 

"  Well  ?  "  he  returned. 

**  In  your  letter,"  she  went  on,   "you 

said  you  had "  here  her  voice  faltered 

for  a  moment — "  you  had  something  to 
tell  me." 

"  Did  I  ? "  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.     "  Yes,  I  s'pose  I  did." 

"  What  is  it,  George  ? "  she  asked, 
detennined  now  to  end  her  doubts  and 
fears. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "it's  not  so 
easy  to  tell  as  I  thought  it  would  be." 

The  flute  solo  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"  pizzicato "  vibrated  quiveringly  in  the 
close  air,  and  the  rich  liquid  tones  seemed 
to  penetrate  Nell's  every  nerve,  for  she  felt 
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the  tears  in  her  eyes  as  if  a  great  sorrow 
hung  over  her, 

"  How  long  have  we  known  each  other, 
Nell  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Four  or  five  months,  George,"  she 
answered. 

"  Well,  there  couldn't  be  anything 
serious  between  us  in  that  short  time, 
could  there  ? "  he  said. 

"  Is'pose  not,  George,"  shereplied  faintly. 


the  end  of  our  street.  Well "  —  he 
paused  for  an  instant — "well,  I'm  going 
to  marry  her  the  week  after  next ;  and 
we  're  to  have  the  shop,  'Liza  and  me,  as 
old  Mrs.  Coltsfoot  feels  the  work  too  much 
for  her,"  He  tried  to  look  at  her  face  as  he 
flnbhed,  but  the  darkness  hid  her,  and 
all  he  could  see  was  the  outline  of  her 
head  as  she  sat  there,  silent  and  motion- 
less.     Here  was  the  realisation  of   her 


"  Of  course  not,"  he  said  in  a  relieved 
voice.  "  We  've  been  out  together  once 
or  twice ;  but  that 's  nothing,  is  it  ? " 

"No,  George,"  she  answered.  Oh,  the 
pain  at  that  little  heart,  intensified  a 
hundred  times  by  the  music  floating  over 
them! 

A  mist  seemed  to  almost  close  her  eyes, 
and  she  listened  as  in  a  dream. 

"  Vou  see,  Nell,"  went  on  the  egotistical. 
clumsy  lout,  "  I  've  got  to  settle  down 
now.  It  won't  do  to  go  gadding  about 
with  girls.  You  know  Eliza  Coltsfoot, 
whose  mother  keeps  a  provision  shop  at 


dream!  Their  marriage!  Their  little 
home ! 

"  You  don't  say  anything  ? "  he  com- 
plained. 

"  What  can  I  say,"  she  answered  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  am  so— so  surprised."  She 
took  his  hands  in  hers  for  a  moment. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  dear,  very 
happy,"  she  said,  and  her  lips  were  quiver- 
ing as  she  spoke. 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered.  "  Of  course 
we  shall,  with  a  fine  shop  like  that ! " 

He  sat  there,  mentally  calculating  the 
money  he  would  make,  and  revolving  in 
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his  little  brain  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the 
shop.     Suddenly  he  jumped  to  his  feet, 

"  By  Jove !  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  I 
promised  to  meet  'Lisa  at  nine  at  Oxford 
Circus.     It  won't  do  to  be  late." 

Nell  started  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 
Bat  she  uttered  no  reproach.  She  began 
now  to  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  man  before  her. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No !  "  she  replied.  "  I  shall  .stay  a 
moment  and  listen  to  the  band." 

He  hesitated  for  a  second. 

"  Well,  good-bye !  "  he  said.  Then 
suddenly  and  almost  feelingly,  "  You  don't 
mind,  Nell?" 

The  tears  were  coming  now,  but  she 
must  keep  them  back  till  he  had  gone, 

"No,  no!"  she  murmured,  and  he 
strode  off  with  a  secret  sigh  of  relief  into 
the  darkness,  out  of  her  sight,  out  of  her 
life ;  and  she  sat  there,  her  head  whirling, 
her  heart  aching,  her  whole  body  shaking 
with  emotions  she  had  never  known  before. 
It  was  not  the  man  that  she  regretted  so 
much;  forshe  realised  now  that  he  whomshe 


had  lovid  had  been  a  creation  of  her  own 
fancy,  a  being  wrought  from  her  imagin- 
ation, having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
mercenary  lout  who  had  just  left  her.  The 
man  she  had  loved  had  never  existed,  and 
the  tears  began  to  flow  as  she  regarded  the 
crumbled  ruins  of  her  own  illusions.  A 
light  breeie  passed  gently  through  the  air, 
fanning  her  fevered  brow  lightly.  The 
band  was  now  playing  Gounod's  "Sere- 
nade " ;  she  sat  there,  unnoticed  by  the 
passing  people,  still  silently  crying,  and 
asking  herself,  "  What  is  to  become  of  me 
now  ?  "  How  could  she  face  the  world 
with  this  aching  pain  always  a'  her  heart : 
how  could  she  interest  herself  in  life  again  .' 
A  distant  church  struck  nine  o'clock. 
Above,  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  stars 
twinkled  brightly,  while  the  moon's  silver 
crescent  threw  the  branches  of  the  trees 
into  shadows  of  a  giant  fantastic  shape. 
Happy  couples,  enlaced  in  each  other's 
arms,  moved  lovingly  up  the  path  within 
a  few  feet  of  her.  And  as  she  saw  the 
dark  outlines  of  their  forms,  she  bent  her 
head  and  wept  again. 


GREAT    EXPLORERS    OF    OUEEN    VICTORIA'S    REIGN. 

By    HERBERT    WARD. 


IN  no  period  of  the  world's  history  are 
such  continuous  records  of  exploration 
and  geographical  research  to  be  found  as 
those  compiled  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  all  the  men  who  have,  within  the 
last  sixty  years,  filled  in  so  many  of  the 
blank  spaces  of  the  map  of  the  world  would 
constitute  a  list  sufficient  in  itself  to  form 
a  substantial  volume ;'  whereas  the  geo- 
graphical records  that  have  been  published 
during  this  period  constitute  a  collection 
of  volumes  which  could  scarcely  be  con- 
tained in  any  private  library.  Assuming 
these  facts,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
attempt  an  abbreviated  summary  of  this 
vast  subject  without  necessarily  omitting 
just  and  proper  mention  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  innumerable  travellers. 
For  an  amplified  record  and  chronicle 
of  geographical  discoveries  achieved  by 
Englishmen  during  the  past  sixty  years,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to 
the  "  Transactions  "  published  periodically 
by  the  great  geographical  societies,  which 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  vast  and  con- 
stantly increasing  mass  of  information.  To 
meet  present  purposes  reference  must  be 
confined  to  the  most  world-famous  dis- 
coverers— men  whose  success  has  led  to 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  results. 

The  most  attractive  field  for  geo- 
graphical investigation  during  the  period 
under  review  has  been  Equatorial  Africa, 
and  it  is  within  the  limits  of  this  con- 
tinent that  the  most  brilliant  work  has 
been  accomplished.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
map  of  Africa  was  little  more  than  an 
outline,  the  vast  interior  of  the  continent 
being  designated  as  unexplored.  To-day 
the  map  of  Africa  is  almost  wholly  filled 
in  with  names  of  places,  with  river,  lake, 
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and  mountain  systems,  clearly  and  correctly 
defined.  This  great  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  numerous  leaders  of 
expeditions,  English  for  the  most  part, 
who  have  entered  the  continent  from  every 
side,  and  who  have  kept  cartographers 
busy  filling  in  and  rectifying  their  maps. 
The  main  result  of  this  great  activity  in 
African  exploration  has  been  the  partition 
of  the  vast  continent  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  proportionate  extent,  according 
to  the  relative  enterprise  of  their  respective 
travellers  and  explorers.  The  attainment 
of  this  result  has  not  been  wholly  un- 
attended by  feelings  of  national  and  com- 
mercial rivalry ;  but  the  bitterness  bom  of 
greed  is  of  slight  significance,  and  the  fact 
remains  that  the  vast  area  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  is  now  definitely  parcelled  out 
among  the  civilised  nations.  Every  portion 
of  Africa  is  now  nominally  under  an 
administrative  government,  and  the  old 
order  of  chaos,  under  which  the  natives 
have  battled  for  existence  during  countless 
centuries,  is  now  rapidly  giving  place  to 
established  law,  and  some  condition  of 
order.  •  The  great  problems  of  Africa 
have,  within  this  sixty  years,  changed  in 
their  form  :  the  geographical  problems, 
which  puzzled  former  generations,  have 
now  all  been  solved,  and  the  new  problems 
bear  only  upon  the  development  and 
regeneration  of  its  population  and  vast 
resources.  This  rapid  advancement  of 
African  exploration,  with  the  attendant 
results  of  annexation,  and  the  introduction 
of  railways  and  opening  up  of  missionary 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  natives, 
may  be  said  to  owe  much  of  its  origin  to 
the  influence  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone. 

The  travels  of    Dr.   Livingstone  have 
been  more  productive  of  good  results  than 
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those  of  any  African  traveller.  Intrinsically, 
his  travels  led,  among  other  results,  to  the 
opening  of  the  Zambezi  River  and  the 
envelopment  of  the  vast  area  which  lies 
between  the  Zambezi  and  the  great  lakes 
of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa,  by  the  British. 
Morally,  Dr.  Livingstone's  influence  for 
good  upon  Africa  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
He  practically  heralded  the  new  era  which 
has  dawned  upon  Africa  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  greatest  bene- 
ficent result  of  his  labours  lies  in  the 
establishment  of  an  enormous  series  of 
missionary  centres  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, whereby  the  countless  millions  of 
African  savages  are  daily  being  approached 
by  devoted  and  enlightened  men.  In  his 
name,  missionaries  are  still  founding  havens 
of  refuge  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of  wild 
and  lawless  populations,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  their  teaching  and  the  example  of 
their  devoted  lives  spread  apace.  One  of 
the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  pictures  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  in  connection  with 
African  travel,  is  of  this  old  Scotsman,  feeble 
and  gaunt  from  hardship  and  suflering, 
tottering  hither  and  thither  among  savage 
hordes,  in  vain  endeavour  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  the  Nile  and  Congo 
River  systems.  Almost  upon  the  threshold 
of  solution,  his  strength  failed,  and  he 
passed  away,  praying :  **  May  Heaven's 
rich  blessing  come  down  on  everyone — 
American,  English,  or  Turk  —  who  will 
help  and  heal  the  open  sore  of  the 
world  !  " 

Dr.  Livingstone's  journey  across  Africa 
from  west  to  east,  in  1856,  marks  the  first 
authentic  instance  of  the  crossing  of  the 
continent  by  a  white  man.  Of  his  far 
journeys  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
present  instance  to  give  any  worthy 
account.  They  comprise  such  an  enor- 
mous area  of  land  covered,  and  represent 
so  many  years  of  trained  observation,  that 
a  careful  study  of  his  published  records 
can  alonp  give  any  adequate  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  work.  The  impetus 
given  to  mission  enterprise  and  to  the 
exploration  of  unknown  Africa  by  Dr. 
Livingstone,  apart  from  his  own  indivi- 
dual labours  in  the  paths  of  humanity  and 
science,  entitles  his  name  to  be  enrolled 


in  the  forefront  of  the  noble  army  of 
African  pioneers.  As  long  as  the  name 
of  the  continent  survives,  so  long  will  his 
revered  name  be  indissolubly  associated 
with  it. 

Following  Dr.  Livingstone,  as  an  ex- 
plorer and  geographical  discoverer,  the 
next  name  that  claims  attention  is  that  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  His  journey  across 
Africa  in  1874-77  is  quite  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  in  all  the  annals  of 
African  exploration.  After  succouring  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  1871,  Stanley  returned 
again  to  Africa  in  1874,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Lualaba  River — a 
problem  that  had  absorbed  the  attention 
and  fired  the  ambition  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
for  some  years  previous  to  his  death.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Zanzibar,  Stanley  navigated 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  subsequently 
circumnavigated  the  Tanganyika  Lake. 
From  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  he 
proceeded  to  Nyangwe,  the  Arab  slavers' 
centre,  on  the  mysterious  Lualaba  River. 
Embarking  his  party  in  native  canoes,  he 
traced  the  river,  by  descending  it,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  2000  miles,  and  thus  identified 
the  Lualaba  with  the  Congo.  The  entire 
journey,  lasting  999  days,  was  fraught  with 
great  privation  and  suffering,  and  great 
loss  of  life,  including  that  of  his  three 
white  companions,  one  of  whom,  Frank 
Pocock,  lost  his  life  by  drowning,  when 
within  about  fifteen  days'  direct  march  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  By  accomplishing  this 
bold  and  brilliant  journey,  Stanley  at  once 
culled  the  brightest  remaining  jewel  from 
the  crown  of  African  hidden  mysteries.  To 
have  successfully  traversed  2000  miles  of 
the  Congo  River's  course,  and  to  have 
solved  for  ever  the  problem  which  had 
occupied  the  minds  of  all  geographers 
since  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River  by  Diego  Cam  in  1482,  was 
to  fulfil,  indeed,  a  great  purpose.  After  a 
brief  rest  Stanley  returned  once  more  to 
the  scene  of  his  labours,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  his  Majesty  King  Leopold  II. 
of  the  Belgians,  he  assisted  in  founding 
and  administering  the  Congo  Free  State, 
which  comprises  an  area  of  900,000  square 
miles,  with  an  estimated  native  population 
of  30,000,000. 
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If  sach  clear  and  practical  results  as 
these  have  attended  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  Stanley  in  Africa, 
the  work  of  other  great  travellers  who 
have  made  valuable  discoveries  in  that 
continent  is  in  no  way  to  be  lightly 
estimated,  by  any  mistaken  inference  of 
contrast. 

Passing  from  the  work  of  these  two 
brilliant  travellers,  attention  should  next 
be  accorded  to  the  sectional  exploration 
of  Africa.  During  the  early  years  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  the  region  of  Africa 
that  attracted  most  attention  was  the 
northern  and  broader  section  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  1849,  Richardson,  who  had 
already  explored  the  Northern  Sahara,  led 
a  large  expedition  across  the  Sahara,  and 
-explored  the  great  Lake  Chad  region, 
the  Sudan  States,  which  bordered  upon 
that  vicinity,  and  also  traversed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Niger  country.  Some  six 
years  later,  Baikie  achieved  great  success 
in  the  exploration  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Niger  and  Benue  Rivers,  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  of  British  influ- 
•ence  in  this  region  marks  an  important 
feature  which  resulted  from  his  travels. 
Later  on  the  further  exploration  of  West 
and  West  Central  Africa  was  most  dili- 
gently and  successfully  carried  out  by 
numerous  travellers,  among  whom  Peth- 
erick,  Baker,  Burton,  and  Thomson  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  with  particular  distinc- 
tion. In  1857-58  Burton  and  Speke  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  the  continent  from 
the  east,  and  their  extensive  explor- 
ations resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
two  of  the  great  lakes — ^Tanganyika 
and  Victoria  Nyanza — the  great  reser- 
voir of  the  Nile.  In  i860,  Speke  and 
Grant,  in  their  journey  northward  from 
Zanzibar  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  practically 
solved  the  problem  of  the  Nile  sources. 
Proceeding  from  the  discover}'  of  the  lake 
to  the  mountain  systems  of  Africa,  the 
name  of  Stanley  is  inscribed  as  being  the 
discoverer  of  the  great  Mount  Ruwenzori. 
Mount  Kenia  has  been  ascended  to  the 
height  of  1 7,000  feet  by  Gregory,  an  under- 
taking that  has  produced  valuable  scientific 
results  ;  whereas  the  third  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Africa,   Kilima  Njaro,  was 


ascended  and  explored  by  H.  H.  Johnston, 
an  explorer  who  happily  combines  the 
gifts  of  an  artist  with  his  qualifications  of 
naturalist,  botanist,  and  general  observer 
of  nature.  In  the  region  south  of 
Abyssinia  and  north  of  Kilima  Njaro 
much  scientific  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Scott,  Elliott,  Captain  Dundas, 
Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  and  Captain  Swayne ; 
the  last-mentioned  traveller  having  accom- 
plished seventeen  journeys  through  Somali- 
land.  In  Central  and  South  Africa,  the 
names  of  map-makers  are  legion.  Among 
the  most  famous  discoverers,  next  to  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  Moffat,  much  credit  is  due 
to  Cameron,  who  crossed  Africa  from 
Zanzibar  to  Benguela  in  1873  ;  Thomson, 
who  explored  the  regions  around  Lake 
Nyassa ;  Baines  and  Mohr,  whose  indi- 
vidual researches  practically  led  to  the 
development  of  Matabeleland  and  the 
gold-mining  industry ;  Selous,  the  famous 
hunter,  whose  records  contain  accounts  of 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  adventures 
to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  African 
travel ;  Grenfell,  the  missionary  pioneer 
of  the  Congo,  a  traveller  whose  journeys 
rank  almost  with  those  of  Dr.  Livingstone 
in  point  of  distance  covered  and  discovery, 
and  which  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  inasmuch  that  they 
were  always  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity  and  peace. 

In  Asia,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  many 
individual  Englishmen  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  field  of  exploration  and 
discovery;  but  our  geographical  know- 
ledge has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the 
numerous  military  expeditions.  Priority 
of  mention  is  due  to  Wallace,  the  famous 
naturalist,  whose  valuable  observations,  in 
almost  all  paths  of  science,  during  his 
travels  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  among  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  this  era. 
Burton's  adventurous  journey  to  Mecca 
and  Medina,  in  1853,  will  always  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  all  lovers  of 
daring  enterprise.  Palgrave's  journey 
across  Arabia  in  1862;  Glaser's  extensive 
travels  through  Yemen  in  1883 ;  Selby's 
famous  ascent  of  the  Karun  and  Dizful 
rivers  in  1 842 ;  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  travels 
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in  Asia  Minor  in  1879 ;  Littledaie's  cross- 
ing of  Asia  from  Batum  to  Peking  in 
1 893 ;  the  travels  of  Carey  through  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  of  Younghusband  across 
Central  Asia  to  Kashmir,  are  all  noble 
undertakings,  which  command  special  and 
careful  study.  The  exploration  of  New 
Guinea  also  presents  a  record  of  valu- 
able geographical  work  accomplished  by 
Englishmen  during  our  Queen's  reign. 
Macgregor's  ascent  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
range  in  1890  is  worthy  of  special  mention; 
while  the  explorations  of  Macfarlane, 
Lawes,  and  Forbes,  in  the  interior  of  this 
fascinating  land,  were  productive  of  valu- 
able results. 

Australia,  during  the  Queen's  reign,  has 
presented  wide  fields  for  discovery,  and 
English  travellers  have  ably  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  of 
crossing  and  exploring  its  vast  area.  In 
1839  Eyre  discovered  Lake  Torrens,  and 
in  1841  he  accomplished  a  most  brilliant 
feat  by  journeying  from  Adelaide  to  King 
George's  Sound.  Gregory,  in  1856,  ex- 
plored the  Victoria  River.  The  travels  of 
Stuart,  Burke,  and  Wills  are  world-famous ; 
whilst  the  names  of  M'Kiiiley,  Warburton, 
and  Forrest  will  always  be  honourably 
associated  with  the  work  of  Australian 
exploration. 

The  exploration  of  the  Arctic  Regions  has 
fired  the  ambition  of  many  gallant  English- 
men, and  within  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
reign  the  desolate  North  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  bold  efforts  and  of  many 
tragedies.  In  1S45  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
under  the  command  of  Franklin,   sailed 


northwards  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
North  -  West  Passage.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  this  expedition  upon  King  William's 
Island  is  one  of  the  most  mournful  of  all 
the  numerous  sad  events  connected  with 
the  Arctic.  It  was  when  engaged  upon 
an  expedition  to  discover  traces  of  the  ill- 
fated  Franklin  party,  that  M'Clurc  success- 
fully completed  the  North-West  Passage. 
In  1871,  Hall  attained  the  highest  latitude 
up  to  that  date — 8i  deg.  i5  min.  A  few 
years  later  Leigh  Smith  explored  a  portion 
of  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  1875,  Nares 
set  out  with  the  Alert  ajid  Discovery,  and 
succeeded  in  exploring  the  north  coast  of 
Greenland ;  while  Markham,  pushing  north, 
reached  83  deg.  10  min.  16  sec.  At  the 
present  date  Jackson  is  engaged  in 
further  exploring  Franz  Josef  Land  and 
the  ice-bound  vicinity,  and  he  has  already 
accomplished  valuable  geographical  vork. 
The  last  remaining  portion  of  the  globe 
that  has  withstood  the  attack  of  travellers 
is  the  Antarctic  Region.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Ross's  explorations  in  1839. 
when  Victoria  Land  was  discovered,  and 
when  latitude  78  deg.  4  min,  S.  was 
reached,  but  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  penetrating  this  fonnidable  ice- 
bound region. 

The  great  geographical  problems  of  the 
world's  surface  have  nearly  all  been  solved, 
and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  know  that 
many  successful  solutions  have  been  arrived 
at  within  the  sixty  years  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  and  that  a  creditable  share  of  the 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  Queen 
Victoria's  subjects. 


THE  miners  were  very  melancholy  in 
the  Idaho  Saloon  at  Red  Creek, 
and  though  almost  as  much  poison  was 
being  consumed  as  usual,  the  conversation 
was  unwontedly  subdued. 

A  long  period  of  absolute  silence  was 
broken  by  Jim  Arnold,  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneers  of  the  camp. 

"  Boys,  this  '11  never  do !  No,  it  won't 
wash.  We  'U  have  to  fetch  a  doctor  here, 
and  do  it  soon." 

"  Ah  I  a  doctor,"  said  the  bar-tender 
pensively,  as  he  made  a  new  experiment 
in  the  mixing  of  liquors.  "  I  've  often 
thought  of  it." 

"  But  what 's  the  good  of  a  doctor 
now? "said  Milton.  "Ain't  the  Siwash 
and  Harry  both  dead  ?  All  the  thunder- 
ing docs,  between  Panama  and  the  Forty- 
Ninth  Parallel  can't  bring  them  back 
across  the  border." 

Jim  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"You're  a  .good  sort,  Milton,  but 
you  've  no  head  to  speak  of.  It  tires  me 
to  hear  you  talk.  You  ain't  no  foresight, 
no  looking  forward,  no  arrangin'  for  to- 


well,'  and  a  aoctor  is  a  comion  to  a  man ; 
a  wonderful  comfort." 

The  whole  melancholy  gang  agreed. 

"  But  how  to  pay  him,  Jim  ?"  asked  the 
bar- keep. 

"  By  results,  sonny,"  said  Jim.  "  He  'd 
soon  fix  up  a  tariff." 

"Ay,  BO  much  for  saving  a  man,  and 
so  much  for  easin'  of  him,"  suggested 
Milton.  "Gut  supposin'  there  wasn't  no 
work  for  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't  suppose  no  dodrotted  foolish- 
ness !  "  cried  Jim.  "  Is  there  ever  a  week 
goes  by  without  an  accident  or  a  difficulty 
in  this  Creek  ?  And  there 's  always 
delirium  tremens  for  the  doctor  to  fall 
back  on  as  a  steady  hold  if  there 's  no  one 
hurt." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  crowd  soberly, 
"  there 's  always  that." 

And  silence  reigned  for  a  space.  It 
was  only  broken  by  the  roar  of  the  Red 
Creek  coming  down  a  banker  and  by  the 
splash  of  the  bar-lender's  experiments,  as 
he  poured  mixed  liquids  from  one  glass 
into  another. 

But  Jim  spoke  again  after  some  ponder- 
ous thinking. 
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**  It  ain't  no  good  sendin*  down  after  a 
man,  for  some  stray  apothecary's  apprentice 
would  be  run  in  on  us.  My  notion  is  to 
advertise." 

"Advertise !  '*  echoed  the  crowd  as  they 
smoked  and  considered.  "  Ay,  let 's 
advertise." 

"Let  Billy  drore  it  up  for  us,"  said 
Milton. 

But  the  bar  -  tender  shook  his  head 
hastily. 

"If  things  didn't  pan  out  good  you 'd 
say  it  was  me,  and  I  'd  be  unpopular,"  he 
remarked,  "and  for  a  bar-tender  to  be 
unpopular  ain't  business.  He  might  as 
well  wear  a  dirty  shirt." 

He  turned  round  and  eyed  his  own 
spotless  expanse  of  linen  in  the  glass 
with  much  contentment. 

"No,"  he  added,  "Jim  Arnold  has  a 
head-piece.  Let  him  fix  the  thing  up  and 
shove  it  in  the  Flumeville  Hurrah^ 

"  Ay,  that's  the  most  enterprising  paper 
in  the  locality>"  said  the  crowd,  "and 
the  editor  ain't  no  slouch  of  a  man 
neither." 

"  He  kin  shoot,"  cried  Milton  admir- 
ingly. 

"  And  for  obituary  notices  after- 
wards  " 

"  He  'ain't  no  equal,"  said  Milton. 
"  And  poetry,  too." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  his  poetry," 
cried  Arnold ;  "  and  if  I  didn't  like  him 
I  tell  him  so  straight.  But  I  don't  hold 
with  causing  a  difficulty  with  a  friend  over 
a  matter  of  poetry  that's  meant  well. 
Gimme  a  sheet  of  paper,  Billy."  He  spread 
himself  on  the  end  of  the  bar,  and  was 
watched  by  the  entire  crowd  as  he  wrote 
out  the  advertisement  with  two  inches  of 
a  carpenter's  pencil. 

"Jim  takes  time  to  do  it,"  whispered 
Milton  loudly.  "  Now  I  'd  have  reckoned 
a  thing  like  that  wouldn't  have  cost  him 
so  much  thinkin'." 

"  You  never  done  no  writin'  that  was  to 
go  in  print,  Milton,  or  you  wouldn't  open 
your  mouth  so  wide,"  said  Jim,  who  had 
overheard  him. 

The  abashed  Milton  muttered  an  apology, 
and  Jim  scratched  out  a  line  and  began 
again. 


"How '11  this  do,  boys?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"  Spit  it  out,"  said  the  boys,  leaning 
back  and  preparing  to  admire. 

Jim  coughed  and  read  it — 

To  Doctors :  Wanted,  in  a  mining  camp  where 
difficulties  is  frequent,  a  well  educated  doctor, 
bringing  his  own  bullet  extractors,  who  will  do 
what 's  necessary  on  a  fixed  and  reasonable  tariff; 
must  be  sober  and  industrious,  and  good  at  delirium 
tremens  in  all  its  branches.  Employment  guaranteed 
by  the  entire  camp.  Apply  in  the  first  instance  to 
Miner,  care  of  the  Editor. 

A  hum  of  applause  greeted  the  conclu- 
sion, and  Jim  looked  pleased. 

"So  you  think  it'll  do.?"  he  asked 
modestly. 

"It's  pure  literature,"  said  the  bar- 
tender with  enthusiasm.  "  I  never  thought 
it  was  in  you,  Jim.  But  I  'd  put  are 
instead  of  is  after  difficulties." 

"  Why  }  "  asked  Jim  in  surprise. 

"  Because  it 's  usual  in  print,"  said  Billy 
firmly. 

"And  what  about  accidents.?"  asked 
one  of  the  crowd.  "  You  don't  seem  to 
hint  at  them." 

"  That 's  true,  I  forgot,"  said  Jim,  and 
he  inserted  "accidents."  "And  I've  put 
it  are  to  please  you,  Billy.  Is  there  any 
other  amendment,  boys  .? " 

"  No,"  said  the  crowd. 

"  Then  I  '11  put  it  as  the  resolution  as  is 
before  the  meeting,  and  declare  it  carried," 
said  Jim.  "  Them  as  is  for  it  say  *  Ay,* 
and  them  that 's  against  it  *  No.' " 

"But  if  anyone  says  *No'  there'll  be 
trouble,"  said  Milton  firmly.  And  nobody 
did. 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Hurrah,  and  a  week  after- 
wards the  editor  sent  a  small  packet  of 
letters  down  to  Red  Creek.  Jim  Arnold 
called  a  meeting  at  the  saloon  to  consider 
them. 

"  These  are  the  replies  to  our  advertise- 
ment, boys,"  he  remarked  as  he  untied  a 
red  handkerchief  and  poured  the  letters  on 
the  bar.  "  IMe  and  Billy  here  resolved 
ourselves  into  a  committee  of  two  and 
sorted  'em  out  to  save  time.  For  some 
was  obviously  no  good,  the  language  and 
the  spellin'  givin'  the  writers  away  at  once* 
But  there  's  two  or  three  that  might  suit. 
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One  I  'm  strong  on  myself.  For  I  admire 
the  man's  style." 

"Let's  hear  them,"  cried  the  anxious 
crowd.     "  Shut  up  all  and  listen." 

Jim  gave  them  two  oniinair  letters  in  a 
perfunctoiy  iashion,  and  then  threw  out  his 
chest. 

"They're  good  enough,  boys,  if  we 
can't  fix  it  up  any  better.  But  I've  a 
letter  here  from  a  doctor  we  think  (Billy 


shoot  straighl,  aod  lick  most  men  of  my  weight 
and  years,  being  now  thirty  atid  preliy  active.  Ah 
early  answer  will  oblige.— Youis  truly, 

Henrv  Sakle. 

"  There  !  "  said  the  bar-tender,  "  what 
did  1  tell  you  ?  Ain't  that  the  letter  of  a 
man  ?  " 

"  It 's  a  slashing  good  letter,"  agreed 
the  meeting,  "  a  demed  good  letter.  But 
what 's  his  weight  ?  " 
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and  me)  would  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
camp,  and  to  any  camp  between  Cariboo 
and  Arizona.    Ain't  that  so,  Billy  ? " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  bar-tender. 

And  Jim  began  reading  in  his  best 
style — 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  advertisement  in  the 
Hurrah,  I  'm  ready  to  undertake  the  job  at  reason- 
able prices.  I  'm  very  good  at  gunshot  and  knife 
wotuds,  having  had  experience  in  South  America 
during  the  Chilian  War,  My  special  Ime  is 
delirium  tremens.     I  can  drink  in  moderation  and 


"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried 
Jim.  "  He 's  put  it  in  a  postscript.  He 
weighs  220  pounds." 

That  settled  it. 

"  Let 's  have  him,"  they  cried,  with  one 
accord.  "  We  don't  want  no  little  whip- 
stick  of  a  chap  to  handle  a  man  like 
^lillon  when  he's  got  'em." 

"  Why  no,"  said  Milton  proudly,  "  I 
take  some  handling  then — that's  a  fact." 

"  He  is  down  at  Spokane,"  resumed  " 
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when  quiet  was  restored;  "so  we  can 
have  him  up  in  a  week.  I  *11  write  to  him 
at  once." 

And  in  eight  days  more  the  camp 
knocked  off  work  to  welcome  the  doctor, 
who  rode  in  from  Flumeville  on  a  mule, 
escorted  by  Arnold  and  Milton. 

**  So  you're  an  Englishman,"  said  Jim, 
who  was  a  little  disappointed  at  the  fact, 

"I  am,"  said  Sarle,  "and  moderately 
proud  of  it." 

"  Hum ! "  replied  Jim ;  "  there  ain't  no 
need  to  be  too  proud  of  it  in  the  camp. 
We  *re  mostly  Americans,  and  some  of  us 
like  getting  fun  out  of  Britishers." 

**  They  're  welcome,"  said  Sarle  sternly, 
"  but  if  any  man  runs  in  a  quarrel  on  me 
and  I  hurt  him,  I  shall  charge  him  just 
twice  as  much  to  cure  him  as  if  another 
man  had  done  it." 

"  Good,  very  good  !  "  cried  Milton  ; 
"shake  hands,  doctor;  I  like  you.  I'd 
like  to  see  any  son  of  a  gun  throw  it  in 
your  teeth  that  you're  not  American. 
Why,  you  are  American  to  the  hair  and 
nails ! " 

And  he  nodded  joyfully  to  Jim. 

"  Oh,  what  luck !  "  he  cried.  "I  '11  go 
on  ahead.    We  're  right  there  now." 

He  galloped  his  old  mule  down  a  break- 
neck path,  and  in  twenty  minutes  charged 
into  the  crowd  outside  the  saloon. 

"  He 's  coming,  and  he's  a  daisy !  "  he 
cried  ;  "  but  he 's  a  Britisher.  And  I  want 
you  boys  to  know  that  he  ain't  ashamed  of 
it.  And  by  the  eye  of  him  I  reckon  he 
kin  shoot.  His  grip,  too.  is  like  getting 
your  fist  where  a  wedge  ought  to  be.  So 
don't  you  think  that  you  can  play  any 
games  off 'n  him." 

"  We  don't  want  to  play  any  games  off 
on  him,"  said  the  boys,  "  but  did  you  see 
his  extractors  ?  " 

Milton  nodded  and  went  for  a  drink. 
While  he  was  inside  he  heard  a  cheer 
raised. 

"  Here  he  comes,  Billy,"  he  cried.  "  Get 
up  the  champagne." 

And  running  out  he  found  Jim  and 
Sarle  the  centre  of  the  entire  camp.  The 
doctor  was  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  shaking  hands  with  ^i\.y  men,  every  one 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  his  grip  was  as 


strong  as  Milton  had  said  it  was.  He 
came  out  of  the  trying  ordeal  with  flying 
colours,  for  more  than  one  of  the  most 
daring  retired  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  to  test  each  finger  separately  for 
fractures. 

They  took  him  into  the  saloon  and 
introduced  him  to  Billy,  who  had  not 
thought  it  consonant  with  his  dignity  to 
mingle  with  the  outside  crowd. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  Sir,"  said  the 
bar- tender,  "  for  this  raises  Red  Creek  in 
the  scale.  There 's  no  other  camp  has  its 
own  doctor.  We  will  now  drink  to  your 
health." 

They  drank  solemnly  at  the  expense  of 
the  saloon,  and  then  Sarle  spoke. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  'm  glad  to  come  among 
you,  though,  barring  accidents  and  diffi- 
culties, I  see  little  prospect  of  making  my 
fortune,  for  you  look  strong  and  healthy. 
And  now  it 's  my  turn  to  set  up  the  drinks. 
Step  up,  boys,  and  select  your  own 
especial  juice.  And  if  you  will  join, 
Mr.  Bar-tender,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  the  crowd,  and 
then  they  drank. 

"  I  tell  you  he 's  a  fair  scorcher,"  said 
Milton.  "  And  what  a  head  Jim  has  to 
have  pitched  on  the  very  man  we  wanted  ! " 

The  doctor  slept  at  the  hotel,  and  in 
the  daytime  wandered  round  the  various 
claims,  or  perhaps  he  went  antelope 
hunting.  For  at  least  three  days  he  had 
no  patients. 

"  But  don't  get  alarmed  about  that, 
doc,"  said  Milton,  whose  admiration  for 
Sarle  increased  day  by  day,  **  don't  you 
worry  yourself,  and  especially  don't  get 
no  notion  we've  deceived  you  as  to  the 
prospects  here.     For  they  're  good." 

"  They  've  got  to  be,"  said  Sarle,  with  a 
grim  smile  ;  "I  should  hate  to  have  to 
resort  to  any  harsh  measures  if  the  camp 
isn't  according  to  specification.  For  I  'm 
no  idler.     I  want  work." 

"That's  so,"  cried  Milton;  "you're  a 
man,  you  are,  Sarle.  That's  what  I  like 
about  you.  You're  a  rustler  from  way 
back !  " 

He  went  off  to  Jim's  claim. 

"  I  've    a    notion    our    doc.  is    gettin' 
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weary,  Jim,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  he's 
complainin'  of  having  no  work.  And  he 's 
practisin'  at  the  back  of  the  saloon  with 
his  pistol.  Shoot  I  I  should  say  so ! 
He'll  be  wingin'  some  of  us  likely. 
He 's  no  real  Britisher ;  at  any  rate,  he 's 
as  ^od  as  an  American,  though  I  say  it." 
"  He  don't  talk  of  quittin' ?  "  asked  Jim, 


and  jest  loose  off  a  few  ca'tridges  to 
encourage  him." 

"  But  who 's  to  be  hurt .-' "  asked  Milton 
anxiously. 

"  Why,  no  one,  partner." 

Milton  snorted. 

"  What 's  the  use  of  that  ? "  he  asked 
contemptuously.     "  He 's  no  greenhorn  to 


"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Milton.  "  He  '11 
score  some  of  us  before  he  shifts.  He  was 
kind  of  hintin'  to  me  of  false  pretences  in 
that  prospectus  of  yours  which  led  him  on 
to  take  shares  in  the  camp." 

Jim  looked  worried. 

"  I  wouldn't  hev  him  think  it  for 
worlds,"  he  said  after  deep  reflection. 
"  We  *11   hev  to  get  up  a  game  of  poker, 


have  a  put-up  job  like  that  played  on  him. 
Someone  has  got  to  be  hurt  really.  I 
can't  think  what's  come  to  us;  the  camp's 
just  rotten  with  good  nature." 

"And  before  he  came  up,"  cried  Jim 
gloomily,  "  no  man  could  feel  safe  that  he 
wouldn't  pull  on  someone  before  night. 
I  feel  thishycr  peaceful  influence  myself. 
But  I  '11  set  up  the  drinks  free  to-night, 
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and  if  nothin'  else  occurs  old  Simpson  may 
get  the  jimjams.  He 's  a  moderate  hand- 
ful when  he 's  that  wav." 

"And  it'll  soothe  Sarle  a  piece,  any- 
how," said  Milton ;  "  but  what  he  real 
hankers  after  is  to  use  them  extractors 
of  his." 

Jim  shivered  and  held  up  his  hand. 

"  That 's  what 's  done  it,"  he  declared  ; 
**  it 's  that  wicked,  shiny  lot  of  knives  and 
things  as  has  cowed  the  camp.  Didn't 
you  feel  cold  about  the  spine  yourself  when 
you  see'd  'em  ?  " 

"I  did,"  said  Milton.  "I  own  it 
freely." 

"  I  've  felt  hampered  in  my  mind  ever 
since,"  cried  Jim. 

"  That 's  so,"  said  Milton  j  "  but  he 's  a 
splendid  chap,  Jim,  and  to  hear  him  talk  is 
a  new  eddication.  So-long,  we  '11  see  you 
to-night  I " 

But  the  drinking  was  no  great  success. 
It  is  true  that  Simpson  required  treatment 
in  the  night  for  alcoholic  poisoning,  but 
the  others  showed  no  particular  thirst. 
They  drank  with  caution  and  picked  their 
words. 

"  What's  wrong  with  the  boys  ? "  asked 
Billy  in  astonishment. 

"  It 's  the  knives,  Billy,"  whispered 
Milton. 

"What  knives?" 

"  The  doc's  knives,  Billy.  Every  man 
here  funks  getting  hurt  for  fear  of  them," 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"I  do ;  I  own  it  freely,"  said  Milton. 
"  He 's  a  splendid  chap,  but  he  mightn't  be 
a  tender  hand  with  them  extractors.  That 's 
what  scares  us." 

And  the  first  real  job  that  Sarle  got  came 
from  the  neighbouring  camp,  some  five 
miles  away.  A  deputation  rode  down  on 
mules,  and  made  straight  for  the  saloon. 

"  Where 's  that  doctor  of  yours  ?  "  asked 
the  spokesman. 

"Round  the  camp  somewhere,"  answered 
Billy. 

"  Well,  we  want  him.  Can  you  find  him 
for  us  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  he's  allowed  to  attend 
other  camps,"  said  Billy.  "  I  heard  that 
was  in  the  contract.  You'd  better  see 
Jim  Arnold.     That 's  him  over  yonder." 


"We  want  the  loan  of  your  doctor,"  said 
the  old  miner  after  passing  the  time  of  day 
with  Jim.  "  There  's  a  man  at  our  camp 
bin  shot." 

Jim's  face  lightened  up. 

"B'gosh,  you  relieve  my  mind,"  he 
cried.  "  I  '11  fetch  him.  Oh,  there  he  is  I 
Doctor,  do  you  mind  going  five  miles  to 
tend  a  man  that 's  shot  }  " 

"  Not  I,"  said  Sarle.  "  I  '11  fetch  my 
instruments." 

When  he  was  out  of  ear-shot  Jim  spoke 
to  the  deputation. 

"  According  to  the  tariff  here,  his  fee 
will  be  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you  'II  have 
to  give  him  mileage  too." 

"  Money  ain't  no  object,"  said  the  head 
of  the  party,  "  for  it 's  my  brother." 

"  And  just  send  us  word  if  he 's  tender 
with  him,  will  you  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

"  He  '11  have  to  be,"  said  the  leader 
sternly. 

"Mind  you  don't  make  no  fatal  error 
about  him,"  said  Jim,  "  for  he 's  the  best 
and  quickest  man  with  a  gun  here.  So  I 
warn  you.     But  here  he  comes."    • 

When  Sarle  returned  that  night  he 
brought  a  note  for  Jim.  It  was  from  the 
brother  of  the  wounded  man.  The  doctor 
had  to  decipher  it. 

He  does  the  job  neat  enough,  but  he  made  Bob 
howl  considerable.  We  Ve  paid  him  fifty  on 
account,  and  he 's  contracted  to  be  paid  by  results. 

P.S. — Bob  ain*t  howling  any  more. 

Sarle  laughed,  but  Jim  squirmed  a  little. 

"  Did  you  hurt  him,  doc.  ?  " 

"Well,  I  should  smile,"  said  Sarle  in 
the  vernacular.    "  What  do  you  suppose?" 

On  Sunday  most  of  the  men  sneaked  off 
to  the  other  camp  to  interview  the  wounded 
man.  who  was  rapidly  recovering. 

"  But  what  he  said  scared  me,"  cried 
Milton.     "  I  -own  it  freely." 

And  nothing  but  a  couple  of  fractured 
limbs  broke  the  monotony  of  the  camp 
for  ten  days.  Sarle  got  sulky,  and  drank 
more  cocktails  than  were  good  for  him. 

"  It's  gettin'  on  the  poor  chap's  narves," 
said  Jim.  "He's  a  big  man  and  wants 
work.  He'll  be  breakin'  out  most  des- 
perate afore  long.  I  've  seen  it,  oh,  I  *ve 
seen  it.     You  look  out,  you  chaps !  " 

"It's  well  he  drinks  something,"  growled 
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the  gloomy  bar-tender.  "  I  'rn  not  takin' 
half  what  I  was  before  you  fetched  him 
up.  Thishyer's  a  spoiled  camp.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Geary  at  Helena  complainin' 
bitterly  of  the  fatlin' olf  in  what  I  send  him." 

"Did  he  now?" 

"  He  did,"  said  Billy,  "  and  he  talked  of 
closing  down." 


SIUPSON  REQUIRED  TREATUENT    IN  THE  NIGHT. 

This  dreadful  hint  spread  consternation 
through  the  camp,  and  the  drinking  greatly 
increased.  Life  wouldn't  be  worth  living 
without  the  saloon,  said  the  miners,  and 
in  the  evening  things  looked  much  better; 
there  was  a  game  of  stud-horse  poker 
running,  and  tivo  promising  rows  were 
only  broken  up  by  Milton's  indiscreet 
allusion  to  "extractors."  But  a  tittle 
after  midnight  there  was  a  sudden  "  rough 


house,"    with    Sarle    in    the   thick   of    it. 
Bottles    and    glasses    flew,    several    shots 
were  fired,  and   before  Billy  could  down 
the   lights    one     man    was    killed,    seven 
wounded,  and  several  severely  hurt.    When 
peace  was  restored  and  Billy  relighted  the 
lamps,  Sarle  was  seen  standing  on  a  cask 
in  the  comer  of  the  room  with  his  six- 
shooter  in  his  hand. 
"Come    down, 
Sarle,     there 's     no 
row  now,"  cried  Billy. 
"Not  much,  there 
isn't,"     said     Sarle, 
glaring.       "I've 
settled    it.      This 'II 
teach    the   camp  to 
fetch  a  man  up  here 
and     promise     him 
work.     All  I  hope  is 
that  no  one's  dead," 
"  Only  a  stranger," 
said  Milton,  who  had 
a    bullet  -  wound    in 
his  arm.      "  Only  a 
stranger,  and  it  was 
him  as  really  started 
it." 

When  they  got  the 
wounded  sorted  out 
it  was  found  that  six 
were  shot  in  the  arm. 
"It's    an  extra- 
ordinary    coinci- 
rle,    with    a  grin,    as  he 
temporary  hospital.     He 
id  happy, 

and  bore  being  handled 
expected. 

)incidence,  if  1  'm  a  judge 
L-i  till,  iiv  ou.d  significantly.  "What 
man  among  us  coutd  hit  six  other  chaps  in 
the  same  place  .■■ " 

"Sarle  could — now  couldn't  you?" 
asked  Milton  admiringly. 

"It's  likely,"  said  Sarle;  "hut  if  I  was 

put  to  it " 

"By  havin'  no  work,"  shoved  in  Jim, 
shaking  his  head.  "  But  it  does  look  like 
old  times." 

"That's  so,"  said  the  crowd  faintly. 
"  It 's  the  best  row  we  've  had  for  nigh  on 
to  a  year." 
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"  And  everybody  satisfied/*'  said  Jim 
contentedly.  **  We're  not  the  sort  to 
growl,  doctor,  seeing  as  we  brought  you 
here.  I  must  say  you  're  a  first-class  hand. 
Did  I  howl  any  ?  " 

"  Not  a  howl,"  said  Sarle,  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

"  Then  that 's  all  right,"  murmured  Jim, 

But  when  Sarle  went  out  Jim  spoke  from 
his  temporary  couch. 

"This '11  never  do,  boys.  He's  hurt 
more  in  thirty  seconds  than  he  *11  cure  in 
a  fortnight.  And,  by  the  tariflf,  he'll  clean 
out  the  camp." 

"  I  reckon  you  'd  better  ask  him  what 
he  '11  take  to  bust  the  contract,"  said 
Billy.  "And  somebody's  got  to  pay  for 
my  mirrors." 

"We'll  make  it  up  to  you  when  we're 
well,"  said  the  crowd. 

And  they  got  well  very  rapidly.  W- hen 
he  could  leave  them,  Sarle  went  oflT  hunt- 
ing and  did  not  return  for  two  days. 

"  The  camp 's  sendin'  you  a  deputation 
to-night,"  Billy  told  him. 

"  What  about  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"I  don't  rightly  know,"  lied  Billy. 
"  But  they  hope  you  '11  take  it  kindly." 

The  deputation  came  in  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  Jim,  of  course,  was  spokesman. 

"  Did  you  have  good  sport  ?  "  he  asked 
nervously. 

"  Only  moderate,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  but  what 's  wrong  ?  " 

Milton  slouched  into  the  saloon. 

"  I  'm  not  in  this,  doc,  so  mind  ;  I  'm 
for  you  every  time." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  Don't  act  like  a  galoot,  Milton  !  "  he 
cried  irritably.  "  Who 's  agin  the  doctor  ? 
Why,  no  one  !  He  's  out  and  away  the 
most  popular  man  here,  and  Billy  himself 
will  own  to  it.     But " 

"What? "asked  Sarle. 

"Well,  it's  this  w^ay,  doc,"  burst  out 
Jim,  "as  I  say,  you're  out  and  away  the 
most  popular  man  here,  but  even  if  so,  we 
would  reckon  it  as  a  favour  if  you  'd  break 
the  contract  and  take  a  bonus  to  quit." 

"  I  don't  say  so,"  put  in  Milton. 

"  Oh,  dry  up,  old  man,"  said  Jim. 
"  Because,  doctor,  to  tell  the  truth,  you  've 
caused     more     general    and    widespread 


devastation  in  thishyer  camp  than  we  ever 
done  in  the  rowdiest  of  times.  We're 
proud  of  you,  and  think  you  a  fine  man, 
and  we  've  no  grievance  against  your  way 
of  handling  those  skeary  looking  instru- 
ments of  yours,  but  it's  common  know- 
ledge as  you  shot  six  of  us,  and  done  it 
neat,  and  it  broke  up  the  work  most  unex- 
pected. We  lost  considerable  time  over 
getting  well.  Oh,  no,  we  don't  mean  as 
you  was  long  curing  us,  but  it  was  lost 
time  all  the  same.  So  we  wanted  to  know 
if  you  'd  take  it  crooked  if  we  asked  you  to 
quit.     Have  I  put  it  rightly,  boys  ?  " 

The  crowd  looked  shamefaced,  but 
agreed. 

"  No,"  said  Milton,  "  and  I  don't  agree 
with  breaking  contracts." 
.  Jim  .shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"  It 's  for  the  doctor  to  speak,  Milton," 
he  cried.  "  Say  just  what  you  think, 
doctor.'* 

Sarle  seemed  rather  melancholy. 

"  I  've  had  a  good  time  here,  boys,"  he 
said  presently,  "  and  I  'm  not  so  keen  on 
going.  But  since  you  put  it  as  you  do, 
we'll  say  no  more  about  the  contract. 
I  '11  quit." 

"  But  we  pay  for  results,"  said  Jim, 
"  however  caused." 

"  However  caused,"  echoed  the  deputa- 
tion. 

"And  we'll  give  you  a  bonus  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  added  Jim. 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you,"  cried  the  doctor. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Jim.  "  It 's  cheap  at 
the  price.  And  we  like  you  and  are  sorry 
to  part.  So  now  we  '11  have  a  liquor  all 
round.  Set  them  up,  Billy.  Champagne, 
as  when  the  doctor  come." 

Milton  walked  over  to  Sarle. 

"It  ain't  my  fault,  doc.  You  believe 
that  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Sarle. 

"  Because  1  like  you." 

Jim  growled. 

"You've  no  call  to  cast  a  slur  on  the 
Creek  by  say  in'  no  such  thing,  Milton. 
I  'd  like  to  see  the  man  as  would  dare  to 
say  he  don't  like  him." 

"  Ay,  we  'd  all  like  to  see  that  man," 
cried  the  deputation. 

"  Here  's  to  you,  doctor." 
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PICTURES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF   NELSON. 


By    CLARK    RUSSELL. 


"All  in  the  Downs." 

IT  was  scarcely  daybreak,  and  a  bitterly 
cold  morning.  Nelson's  ship,  the 
Elephant^  had  been  ashore.  The  lookout 
saw  a  boat  coming  through  the  shadow, 
and  as  the  dawn  brightened  she  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  gig  of  the  Elephant, 
with  Lord  Nelson  in  the  stern  sheets.  In 
her  he  had  repaired  on  board  the  St.  George, 
and  believing  the  Elephant  was  still 
aground,  had  rejoined  her. 

His  thoughts  had  been  with  his  ship  in 
which  he  had  fought  the  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,  and  he  was  overjoyed  at  finding 
her  afloat.  He  breakfasted  in  a  hurry, 
and  then  took  boat  for  a  view  of  the 
prizes.  A  curious  story  is  told  by  Brenton. 
One  of  the  line -of- battle  ships,  the 
Hohtein,  lying  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  the  Trekroner,  had  struck,  but 
refused  to  acknowledge  herself  captured. 
Another  ship,  the  Zealand,  had  also  struck, 
and  about  the  surrender  of  this  ship  some 
quibble  was  likewise  raised.  Nelson 
ordered  one  of  our  brigs  to  approach  her, 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  gig  to  a  Danish 
ship  within  the  battery  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Commodore.  Brenton 
aflSrms  that  Nelson  had  meanwhile  de- 
spatched a  message  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to 
send  Captain  Otway  to  the  Hohtein  and 
claim  her.  Otway  arrived.  As  the  boat 
drove  alongside  the  ship  Otway  ordered 
his  coxswain,  a  daring,  careless  fellow,  to 
jump  aloft  and  bring  away  the  pennant, 
whilst  he  (Otway)  conversed  with  the 
commanding  officer.  Jack  sprang  into 
the  channels  and  trotted  up  the  rigging 
without  apparently  exciting  attention.  He 
hauled  down  the  pennant,  stuffed  it  into 


his  bosom,  and  regained  the  boat.  Cap- 
tain Otway  failed  to  convince  the  Danish 
officer.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  ship  had  struck  her  colours  and 
was  a  prize.  They  agreed  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Danish  Commodore, 
who  in  reply  to  Captain  Otwa/s  demand 
said  that  the  ship  had  not  struck  her 
colours,  that  her  ensign  had  been  shot 
away,  and  that  her  pennant  was  still  flying. 
**  Look  at  it,  Sir  I  "  he  said  to  Otway. 
*'  Look  at  it  yourself,  Sir  1 "  replied  Otway. 
The  Commodore,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  saw 
with  profound  mortification  that  the  pen- 
nant was  gone!  "The  ship  is  undoubt- 
edly British  property,"  he  said.  With  the 
help  of  a  schooner,  Otway  cut  the  Hoi- 
stein^s  cables,  and  she  was  towed  clear  of 
the  batteries. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  had  gained  the  ship 
he  had  made  for,  and  found,  not  Fischer, 
but  an  old  West  Indian  acquaintance, 
Captain  Miiller,  on  board.  He  put  the 
matter  of  the  Zealand  so  effectively  and 
graciously  that  the  Danish  officers  not 
only  conceded  his  point,  but  parted  from 
him  with  the  warmest  admiration  for  his 
manner,  tact,  and  courtesy. 

Next  day  (April  4)  submits  an  extra- 
ordinary picture.  Nelson  went  ashore 
accompanied  by  Captain  Hardy  and  Cap- 
tain Fremantle  to  wait  upon  the  Prince  of 
Denmark.  Dense  crowds  assembled  to 
view  him.  What  sort  of  reception  was  he 
to  get  ?  The  mob  seemed  enraged  at 
what  they  conceived  his  insolence  in 
daring  to  land,  and  he  was  safeguarded 
by  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Some  deny 
this,  and  contend  that  Nelson  was  received 
with  acclamations.     Now  it  is  not  very 
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likely  that  the  people  of  Copenhagen, 
after  the  recent  hideous  conflict,  and  after 
they  had  seen  their  hulks  and  ships  in 
flames,  or  made  prizes  of,  would  greet 
Nelson  as  he  stepped  ashore  with  any  sort 
of  enthusiasm.  His  heroism  was  nothing 
to  them.  The  Nile  and  St.  Vincent  made 
no  appeal  to  them.  Here  was  this  man  in 
a  cocked  hat,  and  an  empty  sleeve  secured 
to  his  breast ;  here  was  this  man  who  had 
put  Denmark  into  black  coolly  coming 
ashore.  "The  whole  town,"  Colonel 
Stewart  says,  "  was  in  a  state  of  terror, 
astonishment,  and  mourning.  The  oldest 
inhabitant  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in 
anger  at  his  native  country." 

Nelson  was  guarded  to  the  Palace, 
dined  with  the  Prince,  then  had  a  long 
talk  all  alone  with  his  Royal  Highness. 
He  saw  Count  Bernstorf,  the  Danish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  slapped  his  opinions 
into  the  Minister  with  the  heat  of  a  broad- 
side. He  told  him  he  could  not  help 
saying  he  had  acted  a  very  wrong  part  in 
involving  the  two  countries,  for  that  our 
countries  ought  never  to  quarrel.  After- 
wards the  Count  gave  Nelson  a  wide 
berth. 

Nelson  did  not  again  land  until  the 
9th ;  with  him  was  Lindholm,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  diplomatist  of  great  good 
sense,  kindness,  and  moderation.  A  crowd 
went  with  him  to  the  Palace,  but  the 
demeanour  of  the  people  had  ceased  to  be 
aggressive.  The  Danes  were  afraid  of 
Russia ;  Nelson  represented  with  unusual 
candour  that  his  object  in  asking  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  for  fourteen  weeks 
was  that  he  might  gain  time  to  deal  with 
the  Russian  fleet  and  then  return  to  the 
Danes.  A  Commissioner  hipted  in  French 
at  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Nelson,  who 
had  not  visited  France  for  nothing,  turned 
to  one  who  was  with  him,  and  exclaimed, 
with  mingled  heat  and  contempt,  "Renew 
hostilities  !  Tell  him  that  we  are  ready  at 
a  moment,  ready  to  bombard  this  very 
night."     The  Commissioner  apologised. 

No  decision  could  be  arrived  at  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  armistice  ;  the  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  held  a  lev^e   in  rooms  which   had 


been  stripped  of  their  furniture  for  fear  of 
a  bombardment..  The  Prince  led  the  way 
upstairs  to  a  grand  dinner,  and  Nelson, 
leaning  on  a  friend's  arm,  muttered  in  his 
ear,  "  Though  I  have  only  one  eye,  I  see 
all  this  would  burn  very  well."  He  sat  on 
the  Prince's  right  hand,  and  all  was 
cordiality  and,  perhaps,  revelry,  though 
not  "  by  night "  ;  eventually  the  Prince 
consented  to  an  armistice  of  fourteen 
weeks. 

Writing  of  this  battle  to  a  friend,  Nelson 
says,  "The  French  have  always  in  ridicule 
called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ...  so 
I  hope  we  shall  always  remain,  and,  like 
other  shopkeepers,  if  our  goods  are  better 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  we 
can  afford  to  sell  them  cheaper,  we  must 
depend  upon  our  shop  being  resorted  to." 
For  this  victory  the  King  conferred  on 
Nelson  the  dignity  of  a  Viscount  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  There  were  no  medals,  nor  did 
the  City  of  London  vote  its  thanks.  In 
short,  though  a  splendid,  it  was  not  a 
popular  victory.  The  Danes  were  our 
very  good  friends,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
sensate attitude  in  respect  to  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  It  was  like  fighting  with 
brothers,  and  triumphing  over  their 
slaughtered  remains.  In  our  age  Denmark 
has  suffered  us  to  cull  a  sweet  and  tender 
flower  from  her  royal  garden.  We  hail 
the  princely  Danish  lady  as  mother  of  our 
Kings  to  be,  and  this  is  better  than  bom- 
barding Copenhagen. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  Nelson  took  his  place.  There 
is  little  that  lends  itself  to  romantic  colour 
in  his  proceedings  after  he  sailed  to  Revel 
Roads  in  search  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
Colonel  Stewart  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
Nelson's  life  at  this  time.  He  rose  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock,  and  went  to 
bed  about  ten.  Breakfast  was  served  at  six 
o'clock,  and  sometimes  it  was  nearer  five 
when  it  was  ready.  A  midshipman  or  two 
were  always  of  the  party.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  the  midshipmen.  He  remembered 
his  own  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears 
when  he  was  a  lad  at  sea,  and  compassion 
and  kindness  combined  in  his  treatment  of 
the  youths.     He  would  even  during  the 
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middle  watch — that  is,  between  twelve  and 
four  in  the  morning — send  a  message  of 
invitation  to  the  little  fellows  to  breakfast 
with  him.  Whilst  at  table  he  would 
enter  into  their  boyish  jokes,  and,  says 
Stewart,  "be  the  most  youthful  of  the 
party."  He  showed  everj'  consideration  to 
his  officers.  "  He  is  no  sailor  who  ill-uses  a 
sailor,"  runs  the  old  forecastle  saying,  and 
if  the  excellence  of  a  sailor  is  to  be  pro- 
portioned by  his  treatment  of  sailors,  then 


move.  "  Keep  them  going,"  he  used  to 
say,  "no  matter  how  and  no  matter 
where." 

Shortly  before  Nelson  returned  to 
England  he  received  the  instructions  of 
his  Majesty  George  III.  to  invest  Rear- 
Admiral  Graves  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath.  The  Royal  Standard  was  hang  over 
a  chair  raised  upon  a  grating  of  a 
skylight  on  the  quarter-deck.  A  guard 
was  ranged   on  each   hand.     The  chair 


Nelson  surely  was  the  first  sailor  of  them 
all.  Every  officer  of  his  ship  dined  with 
him  in  turn.  As  a  host  he  was  polite  and 
hospitable.  He  invariably  contrived  that 
the  business  of  the  fleet  should  be  de- 
spatched before  eight  o'clock.  This  gave 
him  command  of  the  whole  day,  and 
Colonel  Stewart  tells  us  that  "  the  alertness 
which  this  example  imparted  throughout 
the  fleet  can  only  be  understood  hy  those 
who  witnessed  it."  His  principle  was  to 
keep  all  hands  employed.  The  varioirs 
squadrons  were  constantly  kept  on  the 
No.  167.     August  1897 


)  CO  MM  I' NIC  ATE  WITH  THE  COMMODORE. 

represented  the  throne,  and  when  Nelson 
stepped  up  the  ladder  he  made  three 
reverences  to  it.  The  scene  was  im- 
posing. All  the  captains  of  the  fleet 
in  full  dress  uniforms  attended.  Rear- 
Admiral  Graves  was  introduced  ;  he 
bowed  thrice  to  the  Throne,  and  once  to 
Nelson.  He  then  knelt,  and  Nelson  laid 
the  sivord  upon  him,  accompanying  this 
act  by  a  very  dignified  yet  animated  speech. 
He  next  placed  the  ribbon  on  the  new 
Knight's  shoulder,  and  the  star  on  his  left 
breast.     The  whole  fleet  then  fired  a  salute 
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of  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  Royal  Standard 
was  hauled  down. 

Nelson  left  the  Baltic  in  a  small  brig 
called  the  Kite,  commanded  by  Captain 
Digby.  He  was  unwilling  to  take  a  larger 
craft  from  the  fleet.  His  resignation  was 
deeply  lamented  by  officers  and  men,  and 
a  general  depression  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  ship's  companies.  He  sailed  on 
June  19  and  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  July  1. 
Here  was  a  considerable  voyage  for  a  man 
impatient  to  get  home.  Certainly  if  the 
sea-officer  of  those  days  was  not  a  good 
practical  seaman,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
being  compelled  to  use  the  sea.  For 
months  and  months  a  man  had  nothing 
under  him  but  a  heaving  keel.  Nelson 
was  thinking  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  that  he  made  Captain 
Digby  crack  on.  "  Topmast  and  t'gallant 
stunsails,  Sir,"  and  **  Oh,  yes,  she  '11  carry 
that  lower  stunsail  very  comfortably. 
Heave  the  log.  What  is  it  ?  "  "  Eight, 
my  Lord  !  "  "  Damned  if  those  cloths 
have  given  her  even  half  a  knot."  Eight 
knots  would  probably  mean  half  a  gale  of 
wind  for  the  brig  Kite,  All  acquainted 
with  the  old  types  of  ships  would  know  the 
sort  of  wagon  she  was.  If  she  could  look 
up  to  within  six  and  a  half  points  she  did 
well.  The  hull  of  the  dredger  to-day 
ironically  perpetuates  the  shapeliness  of 
such  a  brig  as  Nelson  washed  home  in  from 
the  Baltic. 

On  going  ashore  at  Yarmouth  he  went 
to  the  house  that  had  been  called  the 
Wrestlers*  Inn — it  was  now  called  Nelson's 
Hotel.  He  visited  some  sick  and  wounded 
men  who  had  been  brought  to  Yarmouth 
after  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  ;  then, 
having  lunched,  he  left  at  ^\^  o'clock  for 
London,  escorted  as  far  as  Lowestoft  by  a 
troop  of  cavalry.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  living  in  Piccadilly,  and  to  his  house 
Nelson  repaired  on  his  arrival  in  London. 
A  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  him  :  it 
included  the  Reverend  William  and  his 
wife,  their  son  and  daughter,  and  Captain 
E.  T.  Parker,  a  great  favourite  of  Nelson. 
Lady  Nelson  was  still  alive  ;  the  Reverend 
William  knew  it,  but  this  oily  gentleman 
saw  nothing  in  his  brother's  relations 
with  Lady  Hamilton  to  hinder  him  from 


dwelling,  himself  and  his  wife  and  family, 
under  her  husband's  roof,  and  making  use 
of  her  whenever  opportunity  gave  him  a 
chance.  Nelson  had  no  high  opinion  of 
his  brother.  Writing  in  Februarj'  1 801,  he 
says :  **  My  brother  has  a  bluntness  and  a 
want  of  fine  feelings  which  we  are  not 
used  to  ;  but  he  means  nothing."  And  a 
month  later  he  says  :  "  Reverend  Sir  you 
will  find  a  great  bore  at  times ;  therefore 
he  ought  to  amuse  himself  all  the  morn- 
ings and  not  always  to  dine  with  you,  as 
Sir  William  may  not  like  it." 

London  was  hot ;  everybody  was  out  of 
town.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  an  angler. 
Lady  Hamilton,  who,  of  course,  took  com- 
plete charge  of  Nelson,  considered  that 
his  health  was  dependent  upon  a  frequent 
change  of  air.  The  whole  party  thereupon 
went  to  Box  Hill,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Bush  Inn  at  Staines.  Here  Nelson  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  telling  him  he 
was  so  unwell  with  the  pain  in  his  stomach 
that  he  had  been  forced  to "  get  again 
into  the  country."  He  apologises  for  not 
dining  with  a  certain  nobleman,  and  says 
that  large  dinners  truly  alarm  him.  The 
English  summer  country,  after  weeks  of 
ship -board  and  the  bloody  hours  of 
Copenhagen,  must  have  provided  such  a 
delight  as  only  a  sailor  could  taste  to  its 
innermost  root.  The  desire  of  the  long- 
voyage  mariner  approaching  home  is  to 
nail  the  flaps  of  his  ears  to  the  back  of 
his  head  and  to  steer  a  straight  course  for 
the  inland  wood.  Nelson  fished ;  Emma 
sat  beside  him,  and,  as  he  had  but  one 
arm,  baited  the  hook.  They  floated  upon 
the  river  Thames  while  Sir  William  con- 
tinued to  bob  for  gudgeon  on  the  river's 
bank.  Lord  William  Gordon  writes  of 
them  as  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
adds — 

While  you,  I  mean,  and  Henrj*,  in  a  wheny 
Are  cheek  by  jole  afloat  there  making  meny. 

Henry  is  Lord  Nelson.  Lord  William 
clearly  had  the  **  Henry  and  Emma"  of 
Prior  in  his  mind. 

This  little  holiday  was  made  all  too 
brief  by  the  call  of  duty.  Buonaparte  had 
this  summer  (1801)  collected  a  large 
flotilla  of  flat  boats  and  an  army  at 
Boulogne.       He    did     not    disguise    his 
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intention  to  invade  England,  and  his 
candour  should  have  proved  that  he  meant 
nothing  of  the  sort.  This  country,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  state  of  panic.  Nothing 
less  than  Lord  Nelson  in  person  in  a 
frigate  in  the  Downs  with  his  eye  on  the 
French  could  soothe  the  general  constern- 
ation. How  should  we  like  the  news  in 
this  age  that  the  French  were  collecting 
a  great  force  at  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
other  places  to  invade  us  7  We  may  be 
quite  sure  we  should  do  that  which  our 
forefathers  perhaps  did  not  do  for  want  of 
opportunity.  I  mean  we  should  load  the 
newspapers  with  correspondence,  and 
every  day's  issue  would  teem  with  the 
suggestions  of  naval  experts  and  others. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  should  realise  the  danger 
in  the  price  of  Consols.  But  our  fore- 
fathers were  better  off  than  we  should  be 
were  another  invasion  threatened  :  their 
merchantmen  were  filled  with  British  sea- 
men, their  convoyed  fleets  could  bring  food 
to  our  homes.  In  our  day  the  ships  of  our 
merchant  navv  are  undermanned  with 
foreigners,  none  of  whom  could  be  trusted 
if  war  broke  out ;  and,  as  we  should  have 
very  few  English  seamen  to  fall  back  upon, 
hundreds  of  merchantmen  would  be  laid  up 
for  Jack  of  men.  We  should  be  starved  by 
our  want  of  foresight,  and  so  give  the 
enemy  a  better  chance  of  invading  us. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Downs 
was  Nelson's  old  friend  Admiral  Lutwidge, 
who  made  no  trouble  in  being  superseded 
by  Nelson.  On  the  27th  his  flag  was  hoisted 
at  Sheemess  on  board  the  Uftiti  frigate. 
**To-day,"  says  he,  writing  to  Lady 
Hamilton,  "  I  dined  with  Admiral  Graeme, 
who  has  also  lost  his  right  arm  ;  and,  as 
the  Commander  of  the  Troops  has  lost  his 
leg,  I  expect  we  shall  be  caricatured  as  the 
lame  defenders  of  England."  Captain 
Parker,  whom  he  regarded  almost  as  a  son, 
used  to  sit  next  to  him  at  meals  to  cut  his 
meat.  The  loss  of  a  right  arm  is  an  in- 
convenient thing.  Nelson  makes  no  trouble 
of  his  personal  afflictions.  But  a  full 
portrait  of  the  man  should  not  omit  even 
so  trifling  a  detail  as  this  of  a  friend  cutting 
up  his  meat  that  he  might  dine. 

His  dash  and  spirit  were  instantly  felt 
on  his  arrival  at  Sheerness.     His  orders 


comprised  thirty  of  the  ships  under  his 
command.  On  his  way  to  Deal  he  stopped 
at  Faversham  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
a  body  of  men  called  the  Sea-Fencibles. 
The  idea  of  this  force  was  due  to  Captain 
Home  Popham,  but  he  had  little  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  he  sought  to  mould. 
The  longshoreman  was  then,  as  he  is  now, 
a  capital  smuggler,  a  hardy  lifeboat sman, 
very  nimble  in  the  manceuvring  of  his 
own  craft,  in  love  with  that  capstan  of  the 
beach  against  which  he  loafs  and  lounges, 
a  great  growler,  and  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  trust  to  as  a  resource.  In  vain 
Nelson  appealed  to  the  Sea-Fencibles. 
**  Not  one  Frenchman,"  says  he,  **  would 
be  allowed  to  set  his  foot  on  British  soil  ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  good  men 
should  come  forward  at  this  momentous 
occasion  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  more 
particularly  the  Sea-Fencibles,  who  volun- 
tarily enrol  themselves  to  defend  their 
country  afloat,  which  is  the  true  place 
where  Britain  ought  to  be  defended,  that 
the  horrors  of  war  mav  not  reach  the 
peaceful  abodes  of  our  families."  What 
was  the  issue  of  this  and  other  appeals  ? 
Of  two  thousand  six  hundred  Sea-Fen- 
cibles only  three  hundred  and  eighty-five 
offered  themselves  to  go  on  board  a  ship. 
Their  argument  was,  **  Our  employment 
will  not  allow  us  to  go  from  our  homes 
beyond  a  day  or  two  and  for  actual 
service."  As  a  Naval  Reserve  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Popham's  Sea  -  Fencibles 
were  a  failure. 

Nelson  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Medusa 
and  kept  watch  in  the  Downs.  It  was  an 
extremely  thankless  office,  presently  to 
become  wofully  cheerless  when  the  rigging 
began  to  shudder  with  the  chill  of  the 
autumnal  wind.  Of  all  picturesque  sea- 
bits,  even  in  this  age,  I  know  nothing 
more  fascinating  than .  the  wide  and  airy 
field  of  Downs  when  its  waters  are  pawed 
by  many  ships,  and  the  white  line  of  the 
Ramstrate  coast  c^lcams  soft  as  sifted  snow 
as  it  winds  out  of  Pegwell  Bay  through  the 
liquid  air  into  an  altitude  of  sixty  or 
seventv  feet.  But  in  Nelson's  time  there 
survived  mucli  of  that  romance  of  the  sea 
which  has  been  rudely  expelled  from  the 
ocean   life  in  these  days.     Every  ship  was 
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a  picture,  quaint  and  curious,  and  full  of 
colour,  brave  with  pennants  like  banners, 
of  all  varieties  of  mould  and  of  divers  rigs. 
One  hears  of  as  many  as  nine  hundred  sail 
bringing  up  in  the  Downs  wind-bound. 
Nelson  would  sometimes  witness  such  a 
sight ;  the  French  were  indeed  close 
aboard  ;  the  tonnage  that  passed  through 


the  bnish  all  necessary  colour.  In  those 
days  ships  were  fantastically  equipped: 
the  quaint  imaginations  of  an  eariier 
period  (we  owed  much  to  the  Dutch  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  their  Indiamen 
were  remarkable  examples  of  the  genius 
of  marine  decoration)  still  lingered  as 
inspirations  in  the  shipwright's  j-ard.    The 


the  Gulls  was  convoyed;  convoyed  ships 
would  occasionally  be  obliged  to  bring 
up.  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Medusa  should  not  again  and  again  have 
been  surrounded  by  several  hundred  ships 
waiting  for  a  slant  of  wind  to  swell  their 
topsails  for  the  Thames  or  West. 

Now  here  is  a  picture  for  a  painter: 
Nelson  in  the  Downs  in  the  Mtdusa ;  make 
the  month  August;  his  frigate  in  the  midst 
of  two  hundred  anchored  merchantmen, 
""^ese,  with  the  men-of-war,  would  give 


storn  of  a  ship  would  glow  in  gilt  over  the 
brine  trembling  from  her  run,  and  the 
light  of  her  large  cabin  windows  would 
strike  in  spokos  of  fire  glorifying  the 
whole  fabric,  upon  whose  side  the  eye 
would  nmv  repose  with  mingled  merriment 
and  admiration,  so  lofty  was  the  poop,  so 
depressed — yea,  to  the  very  figurehead — 
the  bows.  We  would  mark  in  her  sides 
her  little  grin  of  teeth.  We  would  marvel 
at  the  clumsiness  of  her  spars,  yards,  and 
rigging,  yet  we  should  admit  that  this  very 
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quality  of  clumsiness  makes  the   picture 
the  romantic  sight  we  find  it. 

But  deep  interest  may  be  found  by  all 
sea-lovers,  not  only  in  the  aspect  of  the 
shipping  which  rode  round  about  Nelson 
in  the  Downs,  but  in  the  various  characters 
of  the  craft.  You  do  not  see  the  slaver 
now — the  long,  low,  black-hulled  beauty 
with  a  pivoted  brass  gun  on  her  forecastle, 
and  her  masts  raking  into  a  suggestion  of 
nimble  heels  which  affects  the  vision  with 
an  illusion  of  velocity,  albeit  she  is  at  rest 
straining  at  her  cable  yonder.  You  do 
not  see  the  pirate.  She  does  not,  indeed, 
hoist  the  black  flag  in  the  presence  of 
Nelson.  But  that  brig  there,  whose 
captain  will  tell  you  that  he  is  bound  to  the 
West  Indies,  is  as  surely  going  a-pirating 
soon  as  the  wind  blows  her  out  of  the 
Channel,  as  that  she  is  pierced  for  four 
guns  of  a  side,  and  as  that  her  commander 
has  a  face  that  makes  you  think  of  a  rat 
staring  through  a  ball  of  oakum,  and  as 
that  her  forecastle  and  'tween  decks  are 
full  of  men  who  do  not,  in  these  crowded 
Downs,  needlessly  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  general  marine  eye. 

The  French  erected  batteries  both  for 
guns  and  mortars  on  each  side  of  Bou- 
logne, and  a  line  of  boats,  all  armed, 
large  and  small,  lay  outside  the  port. 
These  vessels  were  shelled  by  the  bombs 
under  Nelson,  but  without  much  effect. 
As  early  as  August  3rd  Nelson  was  begin- 
ning to  suspect  that  the  threatened  invasion 
of  our  country  was  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  bombastic  brag  designed  to  divert 
attention  from  other  measures  ;  for  he 
then  noticed  that  **  these  vessels  anchored 
before  this  port  appear  to  me  incapable  in 
the  smoothest  water  of  being  rowed  more 
than  one  and  a  half  [j/r]  per  hour."  He 
adds — "With  our  present  force  from 
Dieppe  to  Dunkirk  certainly  nothing  can 
with  impunity  leave  the  coast  of  France 
one  mile."  This  is  convincing  enough  to 
a  seaman.  He  writes,  however,  with  con- 
viction next  day  to  Addington — "  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  assure  you  that  the 
French  army  will  not  embark  at  Boulogne 
for  the  invasion  of  England." 

A  night  scene  which  should  be  depicted 
by   the   pen   of  a  ]\Iichael  Scott    unrolls 


itself  with  the  panorama  of  Nelson's  life 
at  this  time.     The  hour  is  about  half-past 
eleven  ;  the   night  is  very  dark.     A  light 
wind  is   blowing,  and    the   decks  of  the 
Medusa  are  thrown  out   upon   the   black 
tapestry  of  the   atmosphere   by  the   dull 
gleams  of  battle  lanterns.     At  this  hour  "a 
number  of  boats  which  had  been  riding 
alongside  the  frigate   put  off.     They  are 
full   of  men,   and   are   formed   into   four 
divisions  commanded   by   Captain   Philip 
Somerville,  Captain  E.  T.  Parker,  Captain 
Isaac     Catgrave,    and     Captain     Robert 
Jones.  These  were  the  armed  boats  of  the 
squadron,  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
a   division   of  mortar-boats.     The  design 
was  to  attack  the  French  flotilla  at  Bou- 
logne.     Although    naval   historians   pass 
lightly  over  this  service,  it  was  as  sharp, 
perilous,  and  arduous  of  its  kind  as  any 
you   may  read   of.      The   French   flotilla 
included   brigs  of  from   two  hundred  to 
two   hundred  and  fifty  tons,  armed    with 
from    four    to   eight    heavy    long    guns, 
eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  even  thirty-six 
pounders.     The  flats  had  stout  bulwarks, 
and  carried  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  in 
soldiers  and  seamen.     They  were  armed 
with    thirteen-inch    mortars,   twenty-four 
pounders,  swivels,  and  abundance  of  small 
arms.     This  was  a  formidable  flotilla  for 
a  boat  to  attack ;  and  day  and  night  the 
enemy  was  on  the  alert,  for  he  knew  that 
Nelson  was  near.     The  tide  was  running ; 
the  dusk  was  so  deep  that  the  boats  lost 
sight  of  one  another;  the  divisions  dared 
not  signal  by  flashes,  and  so,  unhappily, 
they  separated.     The  first  division,  under 
Captain   Somerville,    was   carried   to   the 
eastward   of  Boulogne   Bay.     The   Com- 
mander  ordered   the   boats   to   cast    one 
another  off,    and    make    for    the    flotilla 
as    best  they    could.     Just  before   dawn 
the  leading  boats  attacked  a  brig  lying 
close  to  the  pier-head.     She  was  carried, 
but   she   was   secured    by   a    chain,   and 
so   heavy  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape- 
shot  was  opened  upon  our  brave  fellows 
from    the   shore,   as   well   as   from   three 
luggers  and  a  second  brig,  that  the  prize 
was  abandoned.     It   was  now   morning ; 
the  troops  were  visible  upon  the  pier  and 
upon  the  shore  ;  the  old  town  of  Boulogne 
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rose  to  its  rampart  walls,  a  peaceful  back- 
ing for  its  warlike  picture  of  harbour.  It 
was  impossible  to  attempt  more  in  day- 
light, and,  with  a  total  of  eighteen  killed 
and  fifty-five  wounded,  the  first  division  of 
boats  pushed  out  of  the  bay. 

Parker's  division  reached  the  flotilla 
before  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
large  brig  called  the  Eina,  wearing  a 
French  commodore's  pendant,  was  instantly 
attacked.  How  splendid  were  those  old 
boat-attacks  of  our  men  !  Did  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  the  cutting  out  of  La 
ChevreiU  ?  It  will  make  you  proud  of  the 
blood  in  your  veins  if  you  are  an  English- 
man ;  but  it  is  one  instance  only  of  a 
thousand  splendidly  fearless,  marvellously 
devoted  and  heroic  actions  of  a  like  sort, 
whether  you  seek  for  their  memorials  along 
the  coast  of  France,  or  search  the  Mediter- 
ranean seaboard,  or  hunt  through  the 
maritime  annals  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
attack  of  Parker's  people  was  magni- 
ficent ;  they  gave  that  great  British  cheer 
which  never  failed  to  strike  dismay  into 
the  heart  of  the  foe,  as  it  has  been  written 
again  and  again.  But  by  the  flashes  of 
musketry  they  found  themselves  obstructed 
by  a  very  strong  netting  triced  up  to  the 
brig's  yard-arms,  and  it  was  not  even  in 
the  power  of  British  seamen  to  scramble 
over  the  impediment.  Even  while  they 
were  struggling  to  board  our  men  were 
fired  upon  by  the  brig's  great  guns  and 
some  two  hundred  soldiers  ranged  along 
the  line  of  the  bulwark  rail.  The  dis- 
charge knocked  our  people  back  into  the 
boats.  The  other  boats  of  this  division 
also  met  with  repulse  and  withdrew  from 
the  scene  of  war,  a  melancholy  procession, 
with  a  loss  of  twenty-one  killed  and  forty- 
two  wounded.  Captain  Parker  being 
among  the  latter. 

The  efforts  of  the  third  division  were 
equally  heroic  and  equally  futile.  The 
fourth  division,  under  Captain  Jones, 
owing  to  the  tide,  could  not  get  at  the 
enemy,  and  put  back  to  the  squadron. 
Nelson  was  deeply  chagrined.  "  My 
mind,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
**  suffers  much  more  than  if  I  had  a  leg 
shot  off"  in  this  late  business."  In  this 
same  letter  he  makes  an  admission  which 


should  comfort  the  soul  of  the  landsman : 
**  Heavy  sea,  sick  to  death — this  sea- 
sickness I  shall  never  get  over." 


Hunting  the  Frenxh. 

Possibly  the  most  uncomfortable  time  that 
Nelson  ever  spent  in  his  life  he  passed  in 
the  Downs.  His  worries  and  troubles 
were  real  and  fictitious.  He  found  Deal 
the  coldest  place  in  the  world,  and  the 
dance  of  his  frigate  kept  him  ceaselessly 
oppressed  with  nausea.  There  he  lost 
Captain  Parker,  for  whom  his  love  was  as 
a  father's  for  a  son.  The  poor  fellow  had 
been  desperately  wounded  in  the  attack 
at  Boulogne.  He  died  September  27th, 
and  Nelson,  who,  in  company  with  Admiral 
Lutwidge,  Lord  George  Cavendish,  and 
others,  attended  the  funeral,  wept  during 
the  ceremony. 

He  suffered  also  from  an  imaginary 
grievance  in  the  behaviour  of  Troubridge, 
who  was  now  become  one  of**  My  Lords"  at 
the  Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  believed 
that  he  was  kept  in  the  Downs  entirely  by 
Troubridge,  who  *'  has  so  completely  pre- 
vented my  ever  mentioning  anybody's 
service  that  I  am  become  a  cypher  and 
he  has  gained  a  victory  over  Nelson's 
spirit.  I  am  kept  here.  For  what,  he 
may  be  able  to  tell — I  cannot."  If  Trou- 
bridge writes  of  him  in  kindness,  he  finds 
something  in  his  language  that  reads  like 
a  sneer :  *'  Troubridge  writes  that  the 
weather  has  set  in  fine  again ;  he  hopes  I 
shall  get  7valks  on  shore.  He  is,  I  suppose, 
laughing  at  me — but  never  mind." 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  Mr. 
Squecrs's  father  should  have  written  to 
Nelson  about  this  time,  for  he  tells  I^dy 
Hamilton  that  **  It  is  not  long  ago  a  person 
from  Yorkshire  desired  me  to  lend  him 
three  hundred  pounds,  as  he  was  going  to 
set  up  a  school."  This  strange  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  account  of  Dothe- 
boys  Squeers.  At  the  root,  however,  of 
all  these  complaints  was  a  secret  pining 
for  Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  true  that  Sir 
William  and  Emma  visited  Nelson  at  Deal 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  these 
infrequent  meetings   could   but    increase 
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the  infatuated  man's  desire  to  be  dwelling 
under  one  roof  with  his  mistress.  It  is 
marvellous  that  she  did  not  ruin  his  career 
at  this  juncture.  Whilst  he  held  the 
Downs  command  he  bought  a  house 
without  seeing  it.  He  purchased  it  through 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  he  valued  it  as  an 
estate,  with  plate  and  furniture,  at  twenty 
thousand  pounds  when  later  he  wrote 
down  a  list  of  incomings  and  disburse- 
ments. The  house  is  described  by  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  as  a  cheery,  well-built,  homely 
villa,  skirted  with  shrubberies,  nestled  in 
finely  timbered  paddocks,  and  within  an 
easy  drive  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It 
was  called  Merton  Place.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  astonished.  "A  seaman 
alone,"  he  wrote  to  Nelson,  "  could  have 
given  a  fine  woman  full  powers  to  choose 
and  fit  up  a  residence  for  him  without 
seeing  it  himself."  (Why  a  **  fine  woman  ?" 
I  do  not  like  the  meaning  in  this  old 
husband's  mouth.)  He  was  finding  some- 
thing also  in  considerations  of  his  pension 
to  vex  and  humiliate  him.  Lords  St. 
Vincent  and  Duncan,  who  had  fought 
one;  battle  apiece  only,  had  each  received 
a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Nelson,  who  had  won  two  of  the  most 
glorious  victories  in  history,  to  whose 
tactics  Lord  St.  Vincent  owed  the  con- 
quest which  had  made  a  peer  of  him,  was 
in  receipt  of  no  more  than  two  thousand. 
He  felt,  and  justly  felt,  this  difference  as 
a  hardship.  He  fretted  over  it  with 
wounded  pride ;  nevertheless,  his  pension 
ivas  never  increased. 

He  was  fated  to  endure  a  protracted  stay 
in  the  Downs.  "  I  pray  God  we  may  have 
peace,  when  it  can  be  had  with  honour," 
he  wrote  to  Hercules  Ross  in  September, 
anticipating  one  of  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  original  remarks,  **  but  I  fear  that  the 
scoundrel  Buonaparte  wants  to  humble  us, 
as  he  has  done  the  rest  of  Europe."  Never- 
theless, he  felt  the  indignity  of  his  com- 
mand. Certainly  this  obligation  of  sen- 
tinelling the  Narrow  Seas  scarcely  needed 
the  genius  of  a  Nelson.  You  get  a  little 
insight  into  his  life  from  his  chatty  letters 
to  Lady  Hamilton.  He  tells  her  he  landed 
at  Walmer,  **  but  found  Billy  fast  asleep, 
so  left  my  card  "  ;  then  he  calls  on  Lord 


George  Cavendish,  who  has  gone  to 
London ;  then  on  his  old  friend  Lutwidge, 
with  whom  and  his  wife  he  partakes  of  a 
plain  dinner,  and  then  on  board  again — 
if,  indeed,  he  can  get  on  board,  for  often 
the  surf  runs  so  high  that  it  is  impossible 
to  launch  a  boat. 

A  deep  and  abiding  source  of  indigna- 
tion with  him  was  the  reglect,  or  the 
refusal,  of  the  Government  to  issue  medals 
for  Copenhagen.  He  had  been  honoured, 
but  no  testimony  of  appreciation  beyond 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  had  followed  the 
splendid  behaviour  of  our  officers  and  men 
on  the  2nd  April,  and  as  a  true  shipmate 
Nelson's  soul  was  sickened  by  this  insen- 
sibility. The  City  of  London  had  made 
no  sign,  and  this  also  galled  him.  He 
wrote  indignantly  that  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  had  said  to  him,  "  *  You  find 
victories  and  we  will  find  rewards,'  and 
the  City  of  London,  which  exists  by 
victories  at  sea,  had  not  kept  its  promise." 

On  the  22nd  October  he  was  released 
on  leave,  and  straightway  went  to  Merton, 
the  highly  idealised  *'  cottage "  which 
seems  to  have  haunted  his  dreams,  man 
and  boy.  He  found  a  very  charming 
house ;  Emma  was  radiant  and  languish- 
ing, and  Sir  William,  pale,  ill,  and 
courteous.  The  place  was  made  as  rural 
as  a  sailor  could  wish  by  cocks  and  hens 
and  pigs.  In  fact,  Sir  William  had 
previously  written  to  him  :  "  It  would 
make  you  laugh  to  see  Emma  and  her 
mother  fitting  up  pig-stys  and  hen-coops, 
and  already  the  canal  is  enlivened  with 
ducks,  and  the  cock  is  strutting  with  his 
hens  about  the  walks."  Supplemented  by 
Emma,  this  sort  of  home  would  be  a 
paradise  to  a  sailor  fresh  from  **  salt  beef 
and  honour,"  weary  of  the  ceaseless  motion 
of  the  deck  and  of  the  life  of  an  anchored 
ship  in  the  Downs. 

On  the  29th  of  October  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  Viscount.  He 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Sydney  and 
Admiral  Lord  Hood.  Next  day  he  made 
his  maiden  speech.  It  related  to  Sir 
James  Saumarez'  gallant  conduct  in  the 
action  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
enemy  off  Algeziras  in  the  preceding  July. 
His  speech  was  smart  and  full  of  spirit. 
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He  highly  praised  Sir  James,  and  gave  an 
account  of  some  of  his  memorable  services. 
Sir  James  was  a  gallant  and  an  able  officer, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  a  lovable 
character,  and  scarcely  deserved  at  Nelson's 
hands  the  warm  -  hearted  sympathy  he 
received. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  notice  that  the 
character  of  Nelson's  relations  with  Ladv 
Hamilton  seems  to  have  been  unsuspected 
even  by  those  who  lived  close  to  them, 
though  how  it  was  out  of  doors  we  know 
by  the  King's  reception  and  by  what  Miss 
Cornelia  Knight  says.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  relations  were  understood  and 
deliberately  connived  at  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Sir  William  failed  to 
understand  what  was  passing  under  his 
very  nose  ?  That  the  Rev.  William  Nelson 
considered  Emma  very  good  company 
for  his  wife  merely  means  that  it  was  the 
Rev.  William  who  thought  so.  But  how 
shall  we  reconcile  old  Edmund's  willing- 
ness to  live  with  his  son  and  the  Hamiltons 
at  Merton  Place  ?  Yet  to  Merton  Place  he 
would  have  gone  but  for  his  death,  which 
happened  on  April  6,  1802,  at  Bath. 
He  was  aged  seventy-nine,  and  the  remains 
were  carried  to  Burnham-Thorpe  for  in- 
terment. One  would  wish  to  muse  for  a 
little  on  the  memory  and  character  of  a 
man  who  had  Nelson  for  a  son.  After  I 
had  written  my  Life  of  Nelson,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  present  Earl,  in  which  his 
Lordship  informed  me  that  I  was  mis- 
taken in  my  estimate  of  the  character 
of  the  Rev.  Edmund,  and  that  he  (Earl 
Nelson)  had  in  his  possession  several 
letters  written  by  the  Rev.  Edmund 
exhibiting  a  very  beautiful  nature  and  dis- 
position. I  cannot  but  repeat,  however, 
what  I  have  before  said,  that  Nelson's 
father  was  a  man  of  a  cold,  formal,  and 
insipid  piety,  whose  expression  you  cannot 
follow  in  his  published  correspondence 
without  displeasure  and  often  disgust. 
But  his  son  loved,  honoured,  and  liberally 
cherished  him  to  the  end. 

While  he  was  on  shore  on  leave.  Nelson 
made  a  journey  into  Wales.  The  inevit- 
able Hamiltons  accompanied  him,  and 
with  him  went  the  Rev.  William  Nelson, 
his  wife  and  son.  ,  They  visited  Blenheim, 


and  all  will  regret  to  learn  that  they  were 
most  unequivocally  snubbed.     The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  declined  to  receive  them ; 
indeed,   they   might   have   been  a  set  of 
cockney    excursionists.      The    Duke,   on 
hearing  that  they  were  in  his  grounds,  was 
good  enough  to  send  some  refreshments 
out  to  them  ;  but  they  declined  to  partake 
of  his  gracious  hospitality.     One  of  this 
party  had    been    British  Ambassador  at 
Naples,   and    another    was    the    greatest 
naval  hero  the  world  had  ever  produced ! 
It    is    said    that   the   Duke   was    a    ven- 
shy  man.      An   apology  has  been   made 
for    him   by   suggesting  the    absence  of 
the     usual     ceremonies    of    introductor}' 
etiquette.      It    is    more     than    probable, 
however,   that    the    party  were    declined 
admittance     because   the    ladies    of   the 
Marlborough   family   did   not    desire   the 
honour  of  Lady  Hamilton's  acquaintance. 
This,  indeed,  makes  a  strange  picture  in 
Nelson's  life.   To  think  of  our  magnificent 
sea-chieftain   inhospitably  repulsed    from 
the   lordly  pile   which  memorialises    the 
exploits  of  a  great  warrior  by  land !    What 
was  in  his  mind  whilst  he  contrasted  the 
Palace  of  Blenheim  and  its  miles  of  rich 
estate  with  his  own  little  home  of  Merton 
Place  ?     Is  it  better  to  be  a  great  General 
in    this  maritime    country  than  a  great 
Admiral  ?     It   is   earnestly  to   be   hoped 
that  Nelson   did   not   long   linger  within 
the    precincts    of    that     ducal    building. 
Everywhere  else,  however,  he  met  with  all 
the  honour  he  deserved.     They  rang  the 
bells  of  the  churches.     Crowds  hurrahed 
themselves  hoarse.  Bands  of  music  greeted 
him.     Guns  were   fired,   and   the    militia 
turned  out.     At  Swansea  he  was  dragged 
in  triumph  by  a  body  of  sailors.     Floral 
arches  were  erected  ;  the  cities  bestowed 
their  freedoms  upon  him.     At  Monmouth 
he  made  a  speech,  the   concluding  sen- 
tences  of  which    are   well   worth    trans- 
cribing :    **  In    my   own    person   I    have 
received   an   overflowing  measure  of  the 
nation's    gratitude  —  far     more     than    I 
ever  merited    or   expected  :   because  the 
same    success   would   have    crowned    the 
efforts    of    any    other     British    Admiral 
who   had   under  his   command  such  dis-- 
tinguished  officers  and  such  gallant  crews. 
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And  here  let  me  impress  it  on  the  mind 
of  every  officer  in  the  Service  that  to 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  he  may  be 
destined,  whether  to  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  to  Africa  or  America,  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  are  upon  him,  and  so  long 
as  public  men  in  public  stations  exert 
themselves  in  those  situations  to  fulfil  the 
duty  demanded  from  them  by  the  public, 
they  will  always  find  the  British  nation 
ready  to  heap  upon  them  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  gratitude  and  its  applause." 
These  are  words  which  sound  as  trumpet 
tones  through  the  years,  and  it  is  well  in 
these  days  of  peace  that  we  should  some- 
times look  back  and  hear  and  see  what 
those  great  sailors  were  doing  and  saying 
in  those  red  and  spacious  times  of  war. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  departed  this  life 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1803.  Nelson  and 
Emma  had  sat  up  together  for  six  nights 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man,  who  died 
holding  his  wife's  and  Nelson's  hands.  It 
never  will  be  credited  that  Sir  William  was 
ignorant  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  yet  he 
expressly  says  in  a  remarkable  letter  :  '*  I 
well  know  the  purity  of  Lord  Nelson's 
friendship  for  Emma  and  me."  Nelson 
made  much  of  this  loss  in  his  correspond- 
ence and  lamented  it  most  strenuously. 
Lady  Hamilton  was  not  to  be  outdone. 
She  poses  thus  upon  her  husband's 
remains :  **  April  6. — Unhappy  day  for  the 
forlorn  Emma.  Ten  minutes  past  ten, 
dear,  blessed  Sir  William  left  me." 

Not  for  long,  however,  was  Nelson  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  the  widow.  On  May  1 6 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Mediterranean.  On  that  date  war  was 
declared,  and  his  instructions  were  to 
proceed  to  Toulon  and  deal  with  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  as  he  could.  He  was  also 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Dutch  at  sea,  and  to  prevent  Spanish  ships  of 
war  from  combining  with  French  or  Dutch 
squadrons.  On  the  1 8th  of  May  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Victory  at  Spithead. 
His  characteristic  eagerness  is  again 
shown.  A  despatch  from  Portsmouth, 
dated  May  20,  stated  that  such  was  **  the 
anxiety  of  Lord  Nelson  to  embark,  that 
yesterday,  to  everyone  who  spoke  to  him 
of  his  sailing  he  said — *  I  cannot  before 


to-morrow,  and  that's  an  age.'  This 
morning,  before  ten  o'clock,  his  Lordship 
went  off  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  and 
sailed  with  a  northerly  wind." 

He  was  now  to  enter  upon  one  of  the 
most  tedious  of  all  the  services  that  naval 
warfare  provided  for  the  sailor  in  the 
days  of  tacks  and  .sheets.  He  was  to 
watch  Toulon.  He  was  to  fight  the 
French  ships  if  they  came  out.  But  they 
would  not  come  out,  and  so  he  had  to 
keep  on  watching  Toulon.  His  spell  of 
work  ran  into  eighteen  months.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  tediousness  of 
it,  though  Collingwood's  term  of  devoted 
service  after  Trafalgar  ran  into  five  years — 
that  is,  from  1805  to  1 810,  in  which  year 
he  died  at  sea  while  going  home.  It  was 
constantly  blowing  Levanters,  and  when- 
ever the  sea  ran  high  Nelson  was  sick. 
He  found  it  hard  to  imagine  what  the 
enemy  intended  to  do.  Sometimes  he 
thought  that  they  would  try  to  take 
Sicily  before  pushing  on  to  Egypt;  some- 
times that  the  fleet  would  go  direct  to 
cover  the  army  across  the  Morea ;  some- 
times that  the  enemy  was  bound  outside 
the  Mediterranean.  This  spell  of  watch- 
ing the  French  is  memorable  for  the 
excellent  health  enjoyed  throughout  by 
the  several  ships'  companies  ;  wholly  due 
to  the  sanitary  victualling  measures  of 
Nelson.  When  ships  watched  ports  they 
did  not  heave  to,  but  sailed  up  and  down 
in  front  of  them.  At  regular  intervals, 
therefore,  the  vessels  went  about.  The 
beat  of  a  pendulum  could  not  be  more 
monotonous.  As  pictures,  the  line-of-battle 
ships  would  look  \Qry  stately,  swelling 
white  and  lofty;  a  line-of-battle  ship  in 
"  stays"  made  a  grand  figure  ;  she  floated 
round  in  grandeur  into  the  wind.  This 
might  be  very  well  for  once  or  twice,  but 
eighteen  months  of  it,  with  gale  after  gale, 
which  blew  the  ships  out  of  sight  of 
land,  reduced  them  to  storm-canvas  and 
drove  them  sagging  to  leeward  with  struck 
topgallant  masts !  Nor  were  the  ships  a 
credit  to  the  country.  Nelson  wrote  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  that  he  had  the 
happiness  to  command  the  finest  squadron 
in  the  world :  Vic  lory,  Kent,  Superb, 
Triumph,  Belle  Isle,  and  Renmjon,     But  to 
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others  he  told  the  truth.  **  To  watch  the 
French,"  he  says,  "  I  must  be  at  sea,  and 
if  at  sea  must  have  bad  weather ;  and  if 
the  ships  are  not  fit  to  stand  bad  weather 
they  are  useless.  I  do  not  say  much,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  Lord  St.  Vincent 
would  have  kept  the  sea  with  such 
ships." 

A  poor  -  hearted  coxcomb,  one  La 
Touche  Tr^ville,  was  the  French  Admiral 
at  Toulon.  Like  most  cowards,  this  man 
was  a  liar.  He  caused  a  statement  to  be 
printed  in  the  Moniteur  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  sailed  out  of  port  on  the  14th  of 
June  and  put  the  English  Admiral  to  flight. 
Nelson  bitterly  resented  this  infamous 
fabrication.  How  could  he  answer  such  a 
fellow  }  "  I  do  assure  you,  Sir,"  he  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  **  that  I 
know  not  what  to  say  except  by  a  flat 
contradiction,  for  if  my  character  is  not 
established  by  this  time  for  not  being  apt 
to  run  away,  'tis  not  worth  my  time  to 
attempt  to  put  the  world  right."  He  writes 
to  others  that  if  he  gets  hold  of  La  Touche 
he  will  make  him  eat  his  letter.  The 
French  Admiral,  however,  cheated  Nelson 
of  his  revenge  by  dying  a  few  weeks  after 
the  lie  had  been  published.  The  French 
papers,  with  unconscious  irony,  stated  that 
he  died  in  consequence  of  walking  so 
often  up  to  the  signal-post  upon  Sepet  to 
watch  the  British.  "  He  has  gone,"  wrote 
Nelson,  **  and  all  his  lies  with  him." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  enables  us  to  look  a 
little  closely  into  what  may  be  termed  the 
below-deck  life  of  Nelson.  The  Admiral 
had  met  Scott  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
chaplain  was  afterwards  up  in  the  Baltic 
and  helped  Nelson  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  celebrated  Convention  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  now  Chaplain  of  the  Victory ^  and 
lie  was  one  of  the  few  who  ministered  to 
Nelson  when  he  lay  dying.  Scott  was  a 
fine  linguist,  and  Nelson  put  him  to  wade 
through  countless  trifling  foreign  pamph- 
lets, his  idea  being  that  no  man  ever  put 
his  hand  to  paper  without  having  some 
information  or  theory  to  deliver  worth 
attention.  So  side  by  side  Nelson  and 
the  Chaplain  would  sit  in  the  Admiral's 
cabin  toiling  through  interminable  papers, 
'^hey  occupied   two   black  leather    arm- 


chairs furnished  with  capacious  pockets, 
and  sometimes  when  Scott  was  weary  of 
translating,  he  would  contrive  to  smuggle 
into  one  of  these  pockets,  unobserved  by 
Nelson,  a  bundle  of  unopened  private 
letters  found  in  prize  ships.  These  chaixs 
with  an  ottoman  when  lashed  together 
formed  a  bed  on  which  Nelson  often 
slept.  Scott  indicates  in  Nelson  a  quality 
of  mind  which  one  would  not  suspect 
from  his  correspondence  or  from  such 
speech  as  is  placed  in  his  mouth  by  his 
biographers.  It  is  the  dry,  arch  quality 
that  Swift  enjoyed  in  Stella,  the  disposition 
to  encourage  a  man  to  talk,  and  if  he 
should  prove  a  blockhead,  to  sink  him 
deeper  in  his  own  absurdity.  Scott,  though 
a  very  good  man,  may  be  suspected  of 
vanity,  and  Nelson  appears  to  have 
diverted  himself  with  trotting  the  parson 
out  before  company.  Often  after  dinner 
he  would  lead  the  Doctor  into  arguments 
on  literature,  politics,  Spanish  language, 
naval  affairs,  and  even  invite  him  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  navigation.  The  Doctor 
took  him  seriously,  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  Captain  Hardy,  and  the  oflScers 
who  might  be  present. 

In  Dr.  Scott's  Life  a  good  story  is  told 
of  Nelson.  A  midshipman's  servant  fell 
overboard,  and  the  midshipman  to  whom 
the  fellow  belonged  shot  after  him.  Nelson 
was  highly  delighted  by  this  act  of 
bravery,  and  when  the  pair  had  been 
hauled  on  deck,  he  called  the  streaming 
midshipman  aft  and  made  him  lieutenant. 
A  number  of  midshipmen  were  on  deck, 
and  the  cheer  they  gave  in  honour  of  their 
messmate  caught  Lord  Nelson's  ear.  He 
seemed  to  find  something  significant  in 
it,  and,  lifting  his  hand  for  silence,  he 
turned  to  the  crowd  of  middies,  and  said, 
with  a  good-natured  smile  on  his  face — 
**  Stop,  young  gentlemen!  Mr.  Flin  has 
done  a  gallant  thing  to-day — and  he  has 
done  many  gallant  things  before — ^for 
which  he  has  got  his  reward.  But  mind, 
I  '11  have  no  more  making  lieutenants  for 
servants  falling  overboard."  The  quiet 
humour  of  this  is  worthy  of  Elia. 

An  instance  of  Nelson's  liberality  and 
kindness  of  heart  may  here  be  given.  He 
took  a  large  land  force  afloat  in  his  chase 
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of  the  French  after  hb  arrival  at  the  West 
Indies,  and  learning  that  the  sailors  got 
one  pound  of  meat  per  day,  whilst  the 
allowance  to  the  soldier  was  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound,  he  gave  orders  that 
so  long  as  the  men  were  under  his 
command  the  rations  to  the  services  should 
be  made  equal. 

Meanwhile  Nelson  kept  his  fleet  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  in  fine  order,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  **  to  give  the  French  a 
dressing."  The  weather  was  constantly 
bad.  He  wrote  to  Lady  Hamilton  on 
October  18  that  since  September  i  they 
had  not  had  four  fine  days,  **  and,"  he 
adds,  "if  the  French  do  not  come  out 
soon  I  fear  some  of  my  ships  will  cry  out." 
After  La  Touche's  death  Rear- Admiral 
Dumanoir  took  command  of  the  French 
fleet;  he  was  shortly  afterwards  replaced 
by  Villeneuve.  Nevertheless,  the  French- 
men did  not  put  to  sea  until  January  1 8, 
1805.  When  the  news  reached  Nelson  he 
was  with  his  ships  at  Maddalena.  The 
enemy  was  said  to  have  been  steering 
south.  Nelson  went  to  Egypt.  He  did 
not  find  the  Frenchmen  there,  and  re- 
turned. On  his  arrival  at  Malta  he  heard 
that  the  enemy  had  put  back  to  Toulon 
with  many  of  their  ships  crippled. 

They  sailed  again,  however,  from  Toulon 
on  March  30,  but  it  was  not  until  May  1 1 
that  Nelson,  who  had  gathered  that  the 
enemy's  combined  fleet  amounted  to 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  that  it  had 
gone  direct  for  the  West  Indies,  went  in 
pursuit. 

Strange  to  observe  in  naval  history  how 
it  is  always  the  British  who  are  chasing 
the  French.  A  small  squadron  flying  the 
white  flag  locks  up  in  port  a  big  fleet 
flying  the  tricolour.  In  vain  the  British 
coquette  with  the  enemy.  They  pretend 
to  go  away ;  they  pretend  to  run  away ; 
they  endeavour  to  coax  Crapeau  out 
by  cunning  exhibitions  of  very  inferior 
strength.  To  no  purpose.  When  Johnny 
does  creep  forth  he  has  taken  care  to  see 
that  the  road  is  clear.  How  do  French 
historians  relate  these  matters  in  the 
little  histories  of  France  which  they  write 
for  schoolboys  ?  Possibly  they  cite  such 
authorities  as  Mr.  Touche-Tr^villc. 


Here  now  was  Nelson  in  full  pursuit  of 
the  French  fleet  across  the  wide  Atlantic 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  enemy's  force 
consisted  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and,  for  all  Nelson  knew,  the  force  might 
be  augmented  to  twenty- eight  or  thirty 
when  the  Frenchmen  reached  their  destin- 
ation. Nelson's  squadron  was  composed  of 
ten  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  He 
had  got  some  news  of  Cadiz  by  speaking 
the  Louisa  of  Baltimore,  which  sailed  from 
the  Spanish  port  on  May  2.  Peter  Billings, 
the  Master,  told  Nelson  of  the  sailing  of 
{\\^  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships,  a  French 
eighty-gun  ship,  and  some  smaller  craft. 
Also  he  spoke  of  eleven  French  sail-of- 
the-line  and  four  frigates  appearing  off 
Cadiz,  and  of  a  Spanish  line-of-battle  ship 
of  great  value  having  touched  the  ground 
on  going  out.  Billings  talked  of  three 
thousand  Spanish  troops,  and  of  the  con- 
fusion that  attended  their  embarkation. 
He  said  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  get 
their  ships  to  sea  without  great  trouble. 
He  reported  that  provisions  were  plentiful 
and  cheap,  but  seamen  were  scarce,  and 
those  they  had  were  most  reluctant  to 
serve.  Truly  might  Nelson  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  :  **  It  will  not 
be  fancied  I  am  here  on  a  party  of 
pleasure  running  after  eighteen  sail-of- 
the-line  with  ten,  and  that  to  the  West 
Indies." 

On  the  squadron's  arrival  at  the  islands, 
the  hunt  was  to  begin.  Where  were 
the  French  }  At  Barbadoes,  Nelson 
was  informed  that  General  Brereton  had 
received  information  that  twenty -eight 
sail  of  the  enemy's  fleet  had  been  sighted 
off"  St.  Lucia  heading  south.  Upon  this 
intelligence  Nelson  relied,  though  he 
afterwards  had  reason  to  curse  it,  as,  in 
fact,  in  many  of  his  letters  he  did  curse 
it.  He  proceeded  to  Tobago,  thence  to 
Trinidad,  thence  to  Grenada,  and  here  he 
learnt  that  the  enemy  had  been  seen 
standing  to  the  northwards,  and  that  he 
had  captured  a  convoy  of  fourteen  sail  of 
sugar-loaded  ships.  He  sailed  to  Mont- 
serrat,  anchored  at  St.  John's,  Antigua, 
to  land  two  thousand  troops  that 
Lieutenant -General  Sir  William  Myers 
had  embarked,   himself   in   command  of 
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them ;  and  this  done,  judging  now  that  the 
combined  fleet  were  making  for  Europe, 
he  sailed  on  his  return  journey. 

This  is  a  service  very  easily  recited  ; 
but  the  arduousness,  the  devotion  of  it, 
the  marvellous  spirit  which  animated  a 
little  squadron  of  ten  or  twelve  ships  to  hunt 
after  twenty-eight  or  thirty  huge  sail-of-the- 
line !  how  is  this  to  be  expressed  ?  One 
must  endeavour  to  remember  there  was  no 
steam  in  those  times.  Ships  had  to  snatch 
propulsion  as  best  they  could  out  of  the 
antagonism  of  head  winds,  or  that  most 
irritating  condition  of  the  life  of  the  sail- 
ing-ship, the  calm  and  the  catspaw.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Nelson  meant  to  attack 
the  enemv,  let  him  be  in  what  force  he 
might.  He  is  reported  to  have  said, 
speaking  without  resen^e  to  some  of 
his  captains,  "  Do  not  imagine  I  am 
one  of  those  hot-brained  people  who 
fight  at  immense  disadvantage  without  an 
adequate  object.  My  object  is  partly 
gained" — he  meant  that  he  had  driven 
the  enemy  from  the  West  Indies.  "  If  we 
meet  them  we  shall  find  them  no  less  than 
eighteen,  I  should  rather  think  twenty, 
sail-of-the-linc,  and  therefore  do  not  be 
surprised  if  I  should  not  follow  them 
immediately.  We  won't  part  without  a 
battle."  Nelson  was  not  the  man  to 
pursue  with  the  idea  of  evading  an  enemy. 
"Our  battle,"  he  tells  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  "most  probably  would  have 
been  fought  qn  the  spot  where  the  brave 
Rodney  beat  De  Grasse." 

The  squadron  sailed  slowly  across  the 
Atlantic,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for  the 


Frenchmen  and  the  Spaniards.  Slow  it  was 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  these  times,  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
a  day.  You  see  the  chafing,  eager,  ardent 
mind  of  the  man  in  this  brief  extract  of 
his  private  diary  dated  June  21,  1805  : 
"  Midnight,  nearly  calm,  saw  three  planks, 
which  I  think  came  from  the  French  fleet. 
Very  miserable,  which  is  very  foolish."  It  is 
midnight,  and  he  is  on  the  look-out.  There 
may  be  a  comer  of  moon  in  the  sky,  or 
perhaps  in  the  gleams  of  the  phosphorous 
clouding  the  brow  of  the  swell  with  golden 
lustre  ;  he  is  able  to  distinguish  the  three 
planks.  Nearly  calm  !  This  is  death  to  his 
irritable  spirit.  How  sickening  to  him  must 
be  the  hollow  flap  of  the  canvas  as  it  beats 
the  masts,  raising  a  musketry  of  reef- 
points  1  Many  a  yam  could  the  old  Victory^ 
as  she  lies  off  Portsmouth,  spin  (in  the 
dialect  of  creaking  timbers)  of  this  won- 
derful pursuit  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
by  a  few  British  ships  of  war  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back.  Nelson's  impatience, 
his  "Jump  aloft,  young  gentleman,  and 
report  anything  in  sight,"  the  straining  of 
his  eye  round  the  horizon,  the  hope  that 
lighted  up  his  face  even  when  a  pinion  of 
sail  was  reported ;  this  and  very  much 
more  than  this,  could  the  old  Viciory 
whisper  to  a  listener  who  knows  how  to 
interpret  the  language  of  ships. 

Nelson  anchored  at  Gibraltar  on  July  1 9, 
and  on  the  20th  he  made  this  entry  in  his 
private  diar)^ :  "  I  went  on  shore  for  the 
first  time  since  the  i6th  June,  1803,  and 
from  having  my  foot  out  of  the  Vic/ory  two 
years  wanting  ten  days." 
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A  CITY  sitting  by  the  winding  Thames, 
young,  healtliy,  and  vigorous,  with 
wide    embowered    streets,    green    lanes, 
and    Queen    Anne    houses— that    is   the 
London  of  our  Western  Empire,     It  bears 
about  the  same  relation   to  its  gigantic 
protonym  as  a  cameo  does  to  a  bas-relief; 
yet  with  what   delight  docs   the  traveller 
journeying   across 
the  vast    continent 
in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated note  the  whim- 
sical   resemblance 
Loudon   the   Little 
offers     to     old 
London  !     Nor  is  it 
only  a  resemblance 
of  nomenclature,  al- 
though that  properly 
deserves     our    first 
attention.   For  here 
is  a  righteous,  im- 
peccable Piccadilly, 
a  tree-shaded   Pal! 
Mall,     a    fogless 
Strand,    a   snob  less 
Hyde  Park,  a  cosy 
St.    Paul's,     and    a 

picturesque    Black-  st   pai 

friars  Bridge  span- 
ning a  translucent  Thames.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  add  that  at  present  Westminster 
Abbey  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
public-house;  but  against  this  fact  I  may 
confidently  put  another ;  that  at  Covent 
Garden  Market  one  can  buy  produce  finer 
and  fresher  and  cheaper  than  is  possible 
between  the  ancient  thoroughfares  of 
Bedford  and  of  Bow. 

London  is  the  eighth  city  of  Canada, 
and  boasts  a  impulation  of  .15,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  centre  of  the  richest 
farming  district  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
3nd    carries    on    a    large    manufacturing 


industry.  London,  as  I  have  said,  is 
situated  on  that  charming  river,  the 
Thames,  and  is  very  properly  in  the 
flourishing  county  of  Middlesex.  Its 
original  founders  were,  I  believe,  Lon- 
doners; and  their  intention  was  to  dupli- 
cate, as  far  as  possible,  that  great,  splendid 
and    opulent,    if   somewhat   foggj',   dirty 


and  uncomely,  capital  which  is  the  pride 
of  all  Englishmen  everywhere.  Although 
the  parallel  thus  begun  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day,  yet  I  am  told  that 
in  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
defection.  Had  the  spirit  of  the  original 
Londoners  continued  in  their  descendants, 
London  the  Little  would  to-day  have  been 
even  more  like  London  the  Great-  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  pardonable  whim 
should  not  have  been  entered  into  with 
such  infinite  heartiness  as  to  have  inspired 
a  Cockney  with  a  sense  of  even  greater 
familiarity — even  to   an   illusion   that  he 
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gazed  upon  the  buildings  which  lined 
Fleet  Street,  Cheapside,  High  Holbom, 
and  the  Strand — and  having  found  the 
thing  worth  doing  at  all,  have  finished  by 
doing  it  well.  Hut  after  ten  minutes  spent 
in  the  town  one  can  see  the  difficulties 
which  this  laudable  spirit  encountered. 
"Dundas  Street" — what  does  //  do  in  this 
galley,  except  as  a  concession  to  a  band  of 
Scotsmen  who  settled  here  early  in  the 
century  ?  And  as  for  King  Street,  does 
anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
it  was  so  designated  out  of  compli- 
ment to  any  of  the  four  recognised 
and  lawful  Georges .''  Not  at  all.  King 
Street,   you   may  depend  upon  it,  stands 


for  the  Pretender,  as  any  Scotsman  at 
the  London  Club — and  there  are  many, 
including  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert 
Burns — will  tell  you.  Yet  for  all  that, 
London  is  a  fine  city — a  clean,  prosperous, 
beautiful  city.  The  photographs  which 
accompany  this  article,  courteously  fur- 
nished me  by  Little  London's  Mayor, 
Mr.  Litde,  speak  for  themselves.  Covent 
Garden  Market,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  presents  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
animation  which  is  scarcely  outdone  by 
its  Cockney  namesake  ;  and  I  cannot  laud 
too  highly  the  beautiful  park  and  the  wide 
residential  streets,  with  their  douole  vista 
of  etms  and  poplars. 
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But,  touching  my  companion  on  the 
cargo-boat,  I  subsequently  discovered  that 
I  had  wronged  him  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  only  desire  was  towards 
kerosine.  He  had  his  ambitions.  He  was 
meditating  my  social  discomfiture.  Un- 
known to  me,  he  accomplished  it.  And  all 
the  time  a-babbled  serenely  o*  kerosine. 

In  the  course  of  dinner  he  made  only 
one  serious  mistake.  We  w-ere  eating  wild 
duck  brought  down  by  a  lucky  shot  from 
the  ship's  deck.  The  ship's  cook  had 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion  and  had 
discovered  among  his  stores  a  tin  of  green 
peas,  which  he  served  with  the  duck. 
Desiring  to  eat  peas  in  bulk,  Oilwells 
flattened  his  knife  down  on  his  plate,  and 
heaped  up  a  little  mountain  on  the  blade. 
This  is  a  proceeding  which  is  always  to 
be  regarded  with  interest ;  one  has  the 
keenest  desire  to  see  the  immoral  black- 
guard who  is  guilty  of  it  cut  his  mouth. 
So  the  Captain  and  I  kept  our  eye  on 
Oilwells.  He  raised  the  knife  and '  its 
burden  half-way  to  his  mouth.  Then  the 
peas  began  to  drop  off,  and  rattle  down 
on  to  the  plate,  clattering  like  small  shot 
down  a  tin  funnel. 

"  Durn  it !  "  exclaimed  Oilwells  beneath 
his  breath,  and  began  again.  The  Captain 
kicked  me  under  the  table,  but  I  can  keep 
as  grave  a  face  as  most  men. 

Oilwells  reloaded  his  weapon  and  raised 
it  again  towards  his  lips.  But  he  checked 
himself  in  time.  His  face  was  of  a  fine 
natural  sanguine.  It  was  also  sunburnt. 
On  this  particular  occasion  he  blushed 
with  an  intensity  which  dfowned  the  sun- 
bum  and  made  him  perspire  profusely. 
He  replaced  the  peas  on  the  plate  and 
looked  up  at  us  defiantly.  By  the  time 
his  slow  eyes  had  reached  us  we  were 
scrutinising  the  ceiling.  He  gave  an 
audible  sigh  of  relief,  and  finished  the 
peas  with  his  fork. 

Nothing  further  touching  the  dinner 
remains  in  my  memory  except,  perhaps, 
the  somewhat  ostentatious  production  by 
Oilwells  of  an  orange  silk  handkerchief 
stained  in  places  with  iron  rust. 

Nevertheless  he  seemed  to  be  warm ; 
his  manner  might  even  be  termed  agitated, 
and    he   was    with   difficulty   suppressing 


emotions  which  I  could  hardly  imagine 
had  been  evoked  even  by  such  a  subject 
as  kerosine.  He  w^as  proud  and  excited  ; 
there  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  his 
voice  and  a  gleam  of  victory  in  his 
eye.  The  thickness  of  his  clothes  might 
with  reason  be  held  accountable  for  his 
evident  warmth ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing more.  And  I  should  never  have 
ascertained  what  the  something  was  had 
I  not  committed  an  act  of  eavesdropping — 
simple,  unadulterated,  dishonourable  eaves- 
dropping— by  night,  thus — 

After  a  cup  of  coflfee  and  a  little  general 
conversation  on  the  condition  of  the 
kerosine  market,  I  bade  him  a  friendly 
good-night. 

We  had  dropped  anchor,  and  I  was 
leaning  on  the  rail,  gazing  over  the  side 
of  the  ship. 

It  was  a  moonless  night,  but  the  stars, 
like  silver  lamps,  shed  a  clear,  placid  radi- 
ance on  the  great  river.  On  our  starboard 
side  was  the  ripple  and  swirl  of  shoal 
water ;  under  our  bows  the  water  tinkled 
past  the  straining  anchor-chains. 

We  three  were  in  possession  of  a  vast 
bare  expanse  of  upper  deck.  My  com- 
panions had  borrowed  a  piece  of  awning 
from  the  Captain,  and  had  made  with  it  a 
tent  with  which  to  exclude  the  night  dews. 
Their  deep,  monotonous  voices  came 
drowsily  to  me  through  the  placid  starlit 
night.  The  comrades  were  lying  side  by 
side  on  their  narrow  mattresses,  smoking. 
Their  faces,  tanned  and  bearded,  glistened 
in  the  yellow  lamplight. 

'*  He  was  a  nice  young  chap,**  remarked 
the  man  of  the  oilwells,  "and  he  noo 
about  the  country,  and  about  geeolog}*, 
too ;  he  was  up  in  the  subjec'." 

I  listened  with  guilty  but  genuine 
interest. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  asked  he  of  the  boilers. 
**  And  was  he  up  in  bilers  ?  I  should  hev 
liked  to  hev  inquired  of  him  some.'* 

"  Ken't  say  I  inquired  of  him,'*  rejoined 
the  other,  rasping  his  fingers  over  his  chin 
and  listening  appreciatively  to  the  crisp 
rustle. 

*'But,**  he  continued' reflectively,  "he 
told  me  everything  he  noo  without  being 
inquired  ov.    It  didn't  want  eleven  hundred 
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foot  o'  Scotch  pipe  to  extrac'  the  ile  out  "  He  was  dressed  something  pisenous 

o'  him."  when  he  came  aboard.     Sech  a  hat !    One 

"  It  was  a  surface  flow,  I  reck'n,"  com-  o'  them  solar  helmets,  all  bashed  in.     I 

mented   the  man   of  the  boilers.     "  And  reckoned  he  was  a  loafer.     But  first  thing 

shallow,"  he  concluded,  with  deliberation,  he   goes  and  gets  a  can   of  hot  water 

Oilwells  resumed.  so's  to  hev  a  shave;   also  a  cold   bath 
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he  had.      So  I  noo  from  that  he  wam't 
no  loafer." 

"  No,"  Boilers  corroborated  gravely. 
"They  don't  wash,  loafers  don't.  Ye 
w'd  think  they  was  cheap  dry  goods, 
they  're  that  afraid  of  water." 

Oilwells  continued  his  narrative. 

"  No  ;  nor  shave.  But  this  young  chap, 
he  shaved  immegit.  I  inquired  of  him 
about  it.  I  said,  *  Why  are  you  so  mighty 
particular  about  shavin'  ? '  And  he  says 
to  me  in  his  finicking  English  way, 
*  Wal,'  says  he,  *  when  I  hevn't  shaved 
for  a  few  days  I  feel  that  I  relapse  into 
barbarism.'  " 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Boilers,  impressed. 

Oilwells  repeated  the  remark  slowly  and 
with  importance,  as  one  who  displays  wares 
of  price. 

*"I  ree-lapse  into  barbarism.'" 

Boilers  thought  hard  awhile,  and  then — 

'*  Pretty  smart  remark,  I  reck'n,"  he 
conjectured  critically. 

"  Smart  i*^  I  b'lieve  you.  Sich  a  com- 
mand of  language  it  shows.  Ree-lapse 
into  barbarism."  He  rolled  the  phrase 
round  his  tongue. 

*'  Reck'n  that 's  an  expression  wcgth 
recollecting,"  said  Boilers. 

"Reck'n  it  is.  It  strook  me,  it  did. 
Right  away  it  strook  me." 

**  Sorter  hair}^  savage  he  meant." 

A  long  pause  ;  then — 

"  Bilers,  I  shall  shave  to-morrow." 

Boilers  eyed  his  friend  admiringly. 
Oilwells  began  to  smoke  his  pipe  more 
rapidly.  His  comrade  recognised  this  as 
an  indication,  and  waited. 

"Then  at  dinner  too.  He  had  on  a 
biled  shirt  and  a  collar  and  a  bang-up 
Jemima  tie,  and  his  mustarshes  in  p'ints — 
waxed,  I  reely  believe." 

Boilers  held  his  stumpy  briar-root  pipe 
to  the  level  of  his  eyes  and  scrutinised 
attentively  its  rich  brown  polished  surface, 
as  one  taking  counsel  of  a  tried  friend. 
At  last — 

"  Oilwells,"  he  remarked,  with  infinite 
deliberation  in  his  voice,  "  I  don't  holt 
with  biled  shirts.  He  was  kerrjin'  things 
too  far.     I  don't  holt  with  them." 

"Ye  would  though,  on  him." 
"  don't  take  no  stock  in  biled  shirts," 


insisted  Boilers  doggedly.      "  E- specially 
not  when  you're  travellin'." 

"  I  do'  no.  It  was  mighty  toney.  Ef 
I  hedn't  liked  the  chap  I  'd  'a  felt  mad. 
But  I  liked  him.  So  I  kept  ca'm.  Pretty 
nigh  as  ca'm  as  I  am  now." 

Boilers  remained  unconvinced.  He 
shook  his  head  severely  at  his  pipe. 
Then  an  idea  struck  him. 

"  Ef  I  might  ask  you,  Oilwells,  what 
was  you  wearin'  ov  when  this  o-curred.'^" 

"  Wal,"  Oilwells  rejoined,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  sorter  reck'n  I  was  luck  v.  It  must  a' 
been  what  the  parsons  call  a  predestina- 
tion. Or  a  inspiration.  I  had  on  a  noo 
shirt.  The  same  one  I  'm  wearin'  ov  in 
bed  at  this  present  instant." 

Boilers  eyed  the  garment  critically.  It 
was  a  grey  flannel,  warm  and  •  thick,  of 
excellent  texture.  The  front  was  fastened 
with  three  microscopic  studs,  two  of  which 
were  of  mother- o'-pearl,  and  the  third  of 
bone,  coloured  pink. 

"Might  I  feel  of  the  stuff.?  Yes;  a 
vurry  good  article.  You  cud  wear  this  in 
society  I  sh'd  reckon,  and  there  would  not 
be  a  better  one  in  quite  a  large  crowd. 
Oilwells,  you  cud  keep  your  end  up  against 
any  biled  shirt  wearin'  this  article.  Ef  it 
'ad  'a  been  me  now.  Mighty  Scott !  jest  look 
at  this,"  and  he  indicated  his  own  scarlet 
shirt,  stained  with  huge  blotches  of  oil  and 
grimy  with  the  soot  of  the  furnace.  "  But 
I  never  set  up  to  be  a  society  man,"  he 
continued,  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
the  desire  only,  and  not  the  ability,  was 
lacking. 

"  Society  don't  square  with  ile,"  sighed 
Oilwells. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  long  pause,  with 
the  suck,  puff,  suck,  puff,  of  cherished 
pipes. 

Boilers  broke  the  silence. 

"  Well,  Oilwells,  I  reck'n  you  're  right, 
es  usual.  Ef  I  hed  ov  hed  on  thet  noo 
shirt  o'  yourn  and  them  studs,  I  wouldn't 
'a  minded  that  chap  in  the  biled  shirt  and 
the  Je-mima  tie.  I  cud  'a  kep'  right  ca'm- 
But  ef  I  'd  'a  hed  on  this  yer  garment  o' 
mine  I'd  'a  been  durned  mad.  Puttin*  on 
airs  is  a  thing  I  don't  holt  with." 

But  Oilwells  only  smiled,  and  continued 
his  tale  placidly. 
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"  Reck'n  I  had  him  anyhow,  even  leavin' 
out  shirts.  Ha'f  ivay  through  dinner  he 
fetched  out  a  white  handk'chief  and 
flourished  it.  Thinks  I,  this  might  be 
called  airs,  or  it  mighn't.  Anyhow,  I 
ken't  suffer  it.  Him  or  me 's  got  to  climh 
down.    So  I  says  to  the  Captain,  '  Captain, 


I  should  like  to  retire  for  a  minute,'  It 
was  a  society  excuse,  meanin'  nothing." 

Boilers  nodded  with  understanding.  He 
had  heard  of  such  manceuvres,  and  had 
now  for  the  first  time,  in  Oilweils,  met  a 
man  capable  of  them.  The  vast  ingenuity 
of  the  proceeding  struck  him. 

"  So  I  goes  off  to  my  gripsack,  which  I 
had  my  baggage  and  some  tools  in,  and  1 


gets  out  my  orange  silk  bandanner,  which 
I  had  wropped  round  a  bolt.  Then  I  goes 
back,  and  sets  down  to  eatin',  cool  and 
ca'm.  Pretty  soon  this  young  chap  gits  to 
flourishin'  his  white  handk'chief  again. 
Wal,  Bilers  ;  this  shirt  is  a  good  shirt." 

"It  is,"  acquiesced  Boilers. 

"  But,"  continued  Oilwells,  "  it  is  warm. 
It  is  right  warm ;  and  I  sweated  some, 
and  the  prespiration  was  [runnin'  down  my 
face.  Them  society  ways  is  hard  work — 
the  hardest  kind  o'  work.  You  hev  to 
keep  your  eye  skinned  all  the  time.  So  I 
fetches  out  the  orange  silk  bandanner  and 
mops  my  face,  casual-tike,  and  then  gives 
the  bandanner  a  flourish,  the  same  like  he 
did.  Not  exactly  what  you  might  call  a 
flourish,  but  jest  so  much  as  to  call  a  man's 
attention — easy- like,  graceful." 

"  Wal,  wal,  to  fancy  that !  "  ejaculated 
Boilers,  awe-struck.  The  narrator  pro- 
ceeded with  easy  grace. 

"The  young  chap  he  catches  sight  of 
my  orange  silk  bandanner.  A  blin'  cow 
cud  'a  seen  it.  He  didn't  say  anythin'. 
But  I  cud  see  what  he  was  Ihinkin', 

"  '  I  pass,'  thinks  he.  Then  '  I  go  out,' 
thinks  he.  Then  'You've  gotten  a  full 
hand,  aces  up,'  thinks  he,  '  and  I  gotten 
nary  thing  but  a  small  pair.'  I  seed  it  as 
plain  as  plain.  All  the  same,  he  was  a 
good  dispositioned  young  chap.  I  see 
him  tryin'  to  smile  it  off,  but  it  wam't 
much  of  a  smile.     He  saw  I  had  him." 

He  stopped  short,  and  settled  his  pipe 
snugly  into  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  as  if 
not  intending  to  move  it  again. 

Boilers  had  listened  in  speechless 
exultation  to  the  account  of  his  comrade's 
social  triumph. 

"Wal,  goon,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  There 's  nothing  more,  unless  you 
count  drinks.    We  had  whisky." 

"  Did  he  stand  it .""'  Boilers  inquired. 

"  First  him  and  then  me.  Oh,  his 
manners  was  all  right.  He  noo  how  to 
order  a  drink." 

Boilers  smiled  approval. 

"  Not  such  a  slouch,  he  wasn't,"  was  his 
concluding  remark. 

I  stood  in  the  dark  and  listened  for 
more.  But  the  conversation  seemed  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  I  turned 
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to  go.  Suddenly  BoDers  spoke  up  with 
emphasis. 

"  Say,  mate  ! " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"That  dumed  engineer  woulden'  loan 
me  a  spanner." 

I  rejoiced  in  my  soul  that  at  least  one 
of  my  countrymen  had  "  kep'  his  end  up," 
as  Boilers  would  have  put  it. 

The  two  men  rapped  their  pipes  on  the 
rail,  and  lay  down,  stretching  themselves 
comfortably  under  the  blankets.  There 
was  a  sound  of  heavy  breathing.  Boilers 
began  to  snore ;  then  he  awoke  with  a  jerk. 

"  Say,  mate !  " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"About  thet  well.  There's  thirty-two 
foot  o'  tools  down,  an'  we  ken't  get 
them  out  nohow.  And  it's  poundin' 
away  into  a  wall,  I  sh'd  judge.  How'll 
you  manage  ?  " 

"  Slip  socket,"  replied  Oilwells,  drowsily. 

"  Say, ,  mate  !  "  This  from  Boilers. 
**  You  fair  euchred  that  Englishman  with 
your  bandanner." 

"  Wal,  yes,  I  dessay,"  was  the  indifferent 


reply,  as  who  should  say,  "  A  feat  not  worth 
mentioning." 

"  Yes,  you  had  him  fair,"  continued  the 
appreciative  Boilers.  *'  Them  sa-ciety 
ways !     Ho  I  ho  ! "  he  laughed  joyously. 

After  an  interval  I  heard  him  again. 

"  Lam  him  to  put  on  airs !  Ho  !  ho ! " 
He  kicked  up  his  blankets  like  a  delighted 
schoolboy. 

"A  Jee-mima  tie,  ye  said,  Oilwells  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Good  sakes !  " 

But  Oilwells  was  sleepy  and  irresponsive. 

"  G'night,  mate ! " 

"  G'night." 

And  they  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence. 
We  parted  next  morning.  I  eschewed 
linen,  and  wore  flannels,  old  and  yellow. 

There  was  a  smile  of  triumphant 
approval  on  the  innocent,  weatMbr-beaten 
face  of  Boilers  as  he  saw  his  friend  take  a 
calm,  untroubled  farewell  of  me. 

"  So  long.  Sonny ! " 

But  I  can  still  in  memor}'  see  in  the  eye 
of  Oilwells  the  gleam  of  victory,  and  on 
his  brow  the  sweat  of  hard  wrestling. 


A    VISIT    TO    THE    TRAPPIST    MONKS    AT    OKA. 


Bvr    M.    H.    BRAID. 


WE  were  en  route  for  the  Trappist 
Settlement  at  Oka.  The  Indian 
village  near  which  the  monks  have  formed 
their  settlement  stands  on  the  lower  end 
of  a  stony  valley,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ottawa  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  road  took  us  past  the  "Devil's 
Garden,"  a  plateau  thickly  covered  Avith 
"moraine,"  and,  a  little  way  beyond, 
**  Mount  Calvary,"  with  its  seven  chapels, 
the  goal  of  many  a  pilgrimage.  The  monas- 
tery itself  was  reached  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. We  had  passed  cornfields  and 
orchards  and  gardens,  which  by  their  sur- 
passing   neatness  and  fertility  we  knew 


must  belong  to  the  monks.  A  barren 
wilderness  has,  indeed,  been  made  to 
**  blossom  as  the  rose,"  for  the  monks  are 
essentially  missionary  farmers. 

The  order  was  founded  in  France  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  discipline  had 
become  so  greatly  relaxed  that  little  trace 
of  the  original  observances  remained.  The 
reforms  effected  by  Armand  de  Ranc6, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  abbacy  of  La 
Trappe  in  1662,  were  almost  equivalent  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order.  A 
severe  r^gim6  was  reintroduced,  the  habit 
of  manual  labour  was  revived,  intercourse 
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with  the  outer  world  almost  entirely  pro- 
hibited, meat  and  all  delicacies  of  food 
were  forbidden,  while  entire  self-abnega- 
tion and  devotion  to  religious  duties  were 
insisted  on.  La  Trappe  in  France  is  still 
the  headquarters  of  the  order,  but  during 
the  present  centuiy  several  new  establish- 
ments have  been  founded  in  France  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  besides  this 
newer  branch  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Some 
sixty  years  ago,  a  small  band  of  monks 
settled  in  this  stony  region  ;  the  brother- 
hood now  numbers  about  eighty  members. 


as  to  how  we  were  likely  to  be  received 
by  a  voiceless  community.  That  riddle 
was  soon  solved,  however,  for  as  we  came 
in  front  of  the  main  entrance  a  somewhat 
aged  brother  came  and  took  charge  of  the 
horse,  and  in  "Anglo-French"  courteously 
asked  us  to  follow  him  into  the  vestibule, 
a  pleasantly  shaded,  cool  room.  Here  he 
invited  us  to  rest  until  the  "  guest-master" 
shoulcl  be  disengagfed ;  and  after  we  had 
seated  ourselves,  our  friend  took  up  his 
seat  in  the  porch,  and  resumed  his  work, 
which  happened  to  be  darning  stockings. 


E  TRAPPIST  CHAPEL  A 


The  monastery,  a  large  t h ree- store jcd, 
solid- looking  building  of  granite,  occupies 
a  commanding  position  on  the  side  of  the 
hill;  and  extending  for  many  acres  on 
both  sides  are  those  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens  we  had  passed. 

We  had  encountered  numbers  of  the 
brethren  engaged  in  their  labours  on  our 
way  to  the  monastery,  and  had  noticed 
that  not  one  of  them  had  bated  his  toil  or 
lifted  an  eye  to  us.  We  knew  that  silence 
was  a  binding  rule,  so  did  not  venture  to 
give  them  "Good-day" — at  least,  not  in 
words. 

As  we  came  nearer  we  began  to  speculate 


It  was  a  little  curious,  perhaps,  but  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  to  notice  the  deft  way  in 
which  he  tackled  the  work.  He  was 
silent,  and  we  four  visitors  (three  of  us 
feminines)  remained  silent  also. 

In  a  short  time  the  guest-master  ap- 
proached—a  youngish  man  of  most  gentle- 
manly manners  and  appearance,  spite  of 
the  coarseness  of  his  homespun  robe 
(resembling  that  of  the  Franciscan  monks) 
and  somewhat  clumsy  home-made  boots ; 
for  everything  in  use  in  the  community  is 
the  work  of  the  monks  themselves.  He 
spoke  good  English,  and  with  perfect 
courtesy  told  us  he  was  sorrj-  he  could  not 
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invite  the  ladies  of  the  party  to  go  further 
than  the  guest-chamber — the  room  on  our 
right — but  that  the  "  man  "  was  welcome 
to  visit  any  part  of  the  establishment  he 
cared  to  see,  using  the  camera  if  he 
wished,  and  that  it  would  give  the  brother- 
hood pleasure  if  we  were  to  dine  in  the 
hospice  at  noon.  We  were  greatly  pleased 
to  accept  the  invitation — surprised,  indeed, 
to  find  that  "  we  three  "  could  be  included 
in  it. 

Our  host  was  singularly  affable  and 
entertaining,  and  set  himself  to  answer 
any  questions  we  cared  to  ask.  Naturally, 
we  were  interested  to  know  whether  the 
rules  of  the  order  were  rigidly  observed. 
He  told  us  frankly  that  the  spirit  rather 
than  the  letter  of  the  "law  of  silence" 
ruled  their  lives,  and  that  the  law  of  silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  community,  but 
that  in  those  usages  of  life  which  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  outer  world  a 
certain  number  of  the  brethren  were 
absolved  from  the  rule.  All,  however, 
are  obliged  to  rise  at  two  o'clock  a.m., 
and  repair  to  the  chapel  for  morning 
service,  which,  including  lecture  and 
meditation,  occupies  some  two  or  three 
hours.  The  monks  then  separate  to  their 
daily  avocations,  breakfasting  on  bread  and 
fruit.  At  this  point,  Brother  Marie  told  us, 
he  could  only  offer  us  a  "  dinner  of  herbs  " 
(or,  as  the  Americans  said,  of  **  weeds  "), 
as  they  used  only  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
dair}'  produce,  but  these,  he  assured  us, 
were  of  the  best,  as  they  had  brought  their 
system  of  gardening  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  This  we  saw  for  ourselves  in 
walking  through  the  orchards.  About 
noon  the  brothers  dine  together  ;  four 
or  five  hours  later,  supper,  with  fruit  and 
wine  or  cider,  is  partaken  of ;  and  by  seven 
o'clock  all  have  retired  for  the  night. 


This  strict  regime  and  simple  life  seem 
to  be  conducive  to  health,  as  sickness  (or 
death,  except  from  old  age)  is  almost  un- 
known. It  was) pleasant  to  notice  that 
those  of  the  brethren — three  in  all — ^to 
whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  talking, 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  outside  world.  One  was 
specially  interested  to  hear  news  of  Scot- 
land ;  another  to  be  told  of  a  visit  to  far- 
off  St.  Peter's ;  and  all  seemed  pleased  that 
we  had  gone  out  of  our  way  to  visit  Oka. 
By  noon  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
the  guest -master  leaving  us  to  the  care  of 
another  brother.  The  table  was  laid  for 
four.  The  linen,  if  somewhat  coarse, 
was  of  snowy  freshness,  the  table-service 
of  very  solid  white  stone  ware.  The 
first  course  was  a  delightful  vegetable 
soup ;  the  second,  potatoes  k  la  cr6me, 
along  with  a  most  savoury  compdte 
of  vegetables ;  this  was  followed  by 
dainty  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  crisply  fried ; 
next  came  a  perfect  salad,  then  a  sweet 
pudding  with  white  sauce,  and  lastly 
cheese  with  fruit  —  the  most  beautiful 
apples  we  had  seen  or  tasted.  As  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  partake  of  them,  they 
were  presented  to  us  on  our  departure.  I 
should  not  forget  to  mention  the  delicious - 
cider  which  accompanied  this  unique  meal. 

We  learned  that  strangers  frequently 
drive  out,  as  we  had  done,  to  visit  the 
Trappists,  and  are  always  hospitably  enter- 
tained. No  charges  are  made  by  the 
monks ;  but,  if  we  can  judge  of  other 
guests  by  ourselves,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
funds  of  the  hospice.  At  the  close  of 
our  repast,  Brother  Marie  returned  to 
give  us  "  Good-bye,"  and  good  wishes  for 
a  prosperous  voyage  to  the  old  country 
beyond  sea. 


BATTLEDORE    AND    SHUTTLECOCK. 


AGIOS       NIKETAS.* 

A    STORY  OF  CRETE, 
By      ELSA      D'ESTERRE-KEELING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CHAPEL  ON  THE   HILL. 

ON  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  in  a  spot 
where  the  hills  rise  sheer  up  from 
the  seashore,  and  have  bare  crags  for  their 
tops,  and  sides  channelled  into  ravines, 
there  lie  the  remains  of  what  once  was 
a  handsome  chapel.  It  is  built  on  a  slope 
which  in  olden  times  was  terraced  to  sup- 
port the  soil  which  now  thinly  covers  it, 
and  only  where  it  is  moistened  by  a  small 
rill  gives  nourishment  to  sohie  palm-trees 
and  to  some  oleanders.  The  oleanders 
make  its  ruins  lovely,  and  the  palm-trees 
add  a  dignity  to  the  approach  to  them. 

The  roof  of  the  chapel  was,  it  would 
seem,  once  painted  elaborately,  and  among 
the  pictures,  traces  of  which  were  not  very 
long  ago  still  visible  on  it,  were  some 
representations  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  representation  of  a  man  on 
a  winged  steed.  This  was  not  Bellero- 
phon  on  his  Pegasus,  as  might  readily  have 
been  assumed,  but  Agios  Niketas — a  proof, 
this,  among  many  proofs,  that  Greek 
Christian  legend  owes  something  to  Greek 
heathen  myth. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Agios  Niketas  Day, 
and  the  little  chapel  on  the  Cretan  hill- 
side was  crowded  with  Christians  from  the 
places  round  about.  Most  of  them  were 
shepherds,  leading  their  early  flocks  to 
pasture  on  the  hills  freed  from  late  snow. 
The  night — it  was  a  night  in  early  April — 
was  sharply  cold,  and  it  spoke  well  for  the 
piety  of  these  shepherds  that  they  should 
have  left  their  poor  but  sheltered  mandri  \ 
in  the  plains  to  pass  the  night  in  a  chill 

*  The  Greek  name  for  the  Greek  saint,  Nicetas. 
t  Shepherds'  huts. 


chapel  on  the  hill,  for  they  were  assembled 
to  wait  till  morning  at  Agios  Niketas,  to 
be  ready  for  the  matin  service  to  be  held 
there  at  daybreak. 

Some  of  them  had  supped  in  their 
valley-homes ;  others  were  lighting  fires 
outside  the  church,  with  a  view  to  cooking 
their  evening  meal.  It  was  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  produce  warmth  and  blaze  from  the 
damp,  sponge-like  tufts  of  shrub  gathered 
from  the  hillside.  The  wood  was  still  so 
green  and  still  so  saturated  with  recent 
snow  that  for  long  a  smouldering  smoke, 
which  half  suffocated  the  iire-lighters,  was 
all  that  resulted  from  their  efforts.  But 
with  time  matters  mended,  and  as  the 
night  advanced  the  fires  burned  bravely. 
Lighted  up  by  their  fitful  blaze,  the  faces 
of  the  hillside  congregation  made  a  sin- 
gular picture ;  and  a  child  fast  asleep 
under  a  tree  at  some  distance  from  the 
fires  and  the  kindlers  of  them,  howbeit 
within  reach  of  the  darting  light,  took  a 
great  loveliness. 

Unhappily,  the  tree  under  which  the 
child  was  sleeping  was  that  beautiful, 
baneful  one  the  exhalations  of  which 
are  harmful  to  the  waking  and  death- 
ful  to  the  sleeping.  It  was  the  oleander. 
The  pretty,  sleeping  child  taking  its 
poisonous  breath  looked  like  a  marble 
image  in  the  whiteness  which  was 
spread  over  her  small  face,  and  which 
scarcely  deepened  to  a  warmer  colour  in 
her  soft,  round,  parted  lips.  As  she 
turned  uneasily  in  her  sleep,  a  sharp 
pebble  fortunately  wounded  her,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes.  There  was  a  stir  among 
the  congregation.  The  night  was  far 
spent,  and  all  were  making  for  the  shelter 
of  the  chapel.   The  child  rose  and  dreamily 
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followed  the  others.  She  was  still  so  full 
of  drowsiness  that  she  had  been  but  a  few 
moments  in  the  chapel  when,  sitting  on 
the  floor  in  a  dim  comer,  she  fell  again 
into  the  heavy  sleep  which  is  induced  by 
resting  under  oleanders. 

So  more  or  less  possessed  by  sleepiness 
were  all,  that  no  one  noticed  the  little  girl, 
or  she  would  have  aroused  kindly  sym- 
pathy, for,  with  piety  singular  in  a  child, 
she  had  come,  alone  and  of  her  own  heart's 
promptings,  to  pray  of  Agios  Niketas  to 
restore  health  to  her  parents,  who  were 
both  stricken  down  with  fever.  She  was 
not  long  the  only  sleeper  in  the  chapel. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  safety  within  these 
consecrated  walls,  and  before  another  hour 
had  passed  almost  the  entire  company  was 
sleeping  tranquilly. 

Meanwhile,  the  fires  which  had  been 
lighted  without  made  the  chapel  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  the  surrounding  gloom, 
and  an  hour  after  midnight  it  was  observed 
at  sea  by  an  Algerine  corsair  cruising  off 
the  island.  To  steer  in  the  direction  of 
the  firelight  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty, 
and  under  the  darkness  of  the  night  a 
crew  was  landed  in  a  neighbouring  cove. 
The  men  who  composed  it  stole  up  to  the 
chapel,  and  finding  it  full  of  natives,  bolted 
the  door  upon  them.  They  then  waited 
for  dav,  the  better  to  secure  for  embarkation 
their  captives.       

CHAPTER  II. 

A   MIRACLE. 

"  How  burn  our  fires,  Spero  }  " 

The  speaker  was  a  shepherd  who  opened 
his  eyes  at  the  first  streak  of  daylight  in 
the  sky.  With  remembrance  of  the  labour 
spent  upon  the  fires  some  hours  before,  he 
was  not  unnaturally  anxious  that  they 
should  be  kept  alive.  Matins  over,  break- 
fast would  be  wanted. 

"  How  burn  our  fires,  Spero  }  " 

Marko  repeated  the  question,  addressing 
it  to  the  brother  shepherd  who  had  shared 
his  coverlid,  and  who,  from  his  low  resting- 
place  on  the  chapel  floor,  had  quite  as 
little  means  as  Marko  himself  had  of 
ascertaining  how  the  fires  burned. 

*'  How  burn " 

Marko  began  his  question  a  third  time, 


but  he  was  not  suffered  to  complete  it. 
"Get  thee  to  the  door  and  look,"  his 
sleep-mate  growled. 

This  was  what  Marko  had  expected. 
None  the  less  did  he  rise  with  an  outraged 
expression,  and  with  no  diminution  of  it 
betake  himself  to  the  door,  the  handle  of 
which  he  turned  sleepily.  Finding  that 
this  was  of  no  avail,  he  roused  himself  to 
more  energetic  action.  He  did  so  in  vain. 
The  door  was  bolted  and  barred  on  the 
outer  side.  Now  wide  awake  and  vastly 
dismayed,  he  stepped  to  a  window  near. 
It,  too,  was  bolted  without ;  but  while 
thus  rendered  useless  as  a  place  of  exit, 
it  still  served  the  purpose  of  a  look-out 
post.  Looking  out  from  it,  Marko  saw 
that  the  fires  burned  brightly,  and  that  a 
goodly  company  was  bivouacking  about 
them.  He  was  a  simple  fellow,  but  his 
simplicity  was  that  of  a  Cretan.  He  made, 
therefore,  no  loud  outcry,  but,  going  back 
to  Spero,  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  Our  fires  bum  brightlier  than  before, 
Brother,  and  corsairs  guard  them." 

Spero  started  to  his  feet  with  an  alacrity 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  his  prior 
inertia,  and  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  the  maxim  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 

**  Wake  they  }  "  he  said. 

**  Nay,  they  sleep." 

"Then  let  us  go  hence  softly,  Marko; 
just  us  twain." 

There  was  some  lack  of  heroism  in  this 
proposal,  but  that  feature  apparently  did 
not  strike  Marko.  The  impracticability 
of  the  thing  was  what  brought  the  grimly 
humorous  smile  to  his  face,  and  he 
answered  with  fine  c}'nicism — 

"  Ay,  thou  through  the  bolted  door  and 
I  through  the  barred  window." 

The  other  was  silent  for  some  moments; 
then  he  said — 

"  What  will  they  do  with  us  t " 

This  was  a  question  easily  answered. 

"They  will  put  us  in  chains,"  Marko 
said,  "and  carr}^  us  to  Barbary,  where 
they  will  sell  us  to  Mussulmans  for  slaves." 

"  This  will  they  certainly,"  Spero 
assented  drearily.  Then  he  muttered 
something  with  his  middle  finger  stretched 
out.     He  was  cursing  the  corsairs,  and  his 
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curse    took    the  form    of   calling    down 
blindness  upon  them. 

At  this  moment  the  priest  approached. 
He  had  slept,  as  a  priest  should  sleep, 
with  one  ear  open,  and,  having  heard 
all  that  the  shepherds  had  said,  asked 
solicitously  to  be  told  the  cause  of  their 
distress.    Marko  gave  him  the  information 


"Agios  Nikctas,"  was  the  answer. 
"Wake  all,"  was  added  by  the  priest, 
"and     make     prayer     and     lamentation 

softly." 

There  is  a  note  in  the  human  voice 
which  carries  conviction.  The  momentary 
despondency  of  Marko  left  him,  and  he 
Ket    about    doing    the    priest's    bidding. 


E  OF  AQTOS  NIKETAS  DAV  :  FIKES  0 


desired,  and  ended,  with  a  somewhat  dis- 
paraging glance  directed  at  the  man  of 
peace — 

"We  are  made  captives  now  by  men 
with  aims,  and  shall  be  slaves  in  Barbary 
to-morrow." 

The  priest  raised  a  deprecating  hand, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  Who  shall  prevent  it  ?  "  Marko  asked 
sturdily. 


whispering  at  the  ear  of  every  sleeper  in 
the  chapel — 

"  Corsairs  are  without.  Rise  up — this 
is  the  bidding  of  the  priest — and  make 
softly  prayer  and  lamentation  to  Agios 
Niketas." 

A  trumpet  sounded  in  their  midst  would 
not  have  more  effectually  waked  the 
sleepers  in  the  chapel  than  this  quaintly 
worded  whisper.     Men  and  women — iher- 
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was  only  one  child  among  them,  and  she, 
in  her  lone  resting-place  in  one  of  those 
diminutive  niches  to  which  children  in- 
variably find  their  way,  was  overlooked — 
leaped  up.  They  did  this  as  noiselessly  as 
startled  hares — ^j'^our  Cretan  is  no  noise- 
maker — and  in  the  lamentation  and  prayer 
which  they  at  once  made  they  obeyed 
implicitly  the  priest's  direction.  Eyes 
were  raised  and  hands  were  raised,  lips 
were  moved,  and  tears  were  shed,  but 
never  was  grief  less  loud. 

The  priest  in  a  still  small  voice  led  the 
proceedings.  His  face  wore  a  look  of 
confidence,  which  by  degrees  imparted 
itself  in  some  measure  to  the  faces  of 
those  around  him,  and  when,  this  short 
special  service  at  an  end,  he  led  the  way 
to  the  back  of  the  chapel,  his  congregation 
followed  him  with  faces  in  which  the  look 
was  one  expectant  of  a  miracle. 

The  wall  before  which  the  priest  brought 
his  steps  to  a  standstill  faced  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  corsairs  were 
encamped,  and  if  it  had  crumbled  and 
fallen  away  under  the  priestly  gaze,  the 
congregation  might  have  made  good  its 
es^pe.  But  it  did  not  crumble  and  fall 
When  some  moments  had  passed 
it  still  stood  upright  as  ever,  it  became 
evident  that  a  numb  despair  was  seizing 
all.  The  priest  alone  still  held  erect  a 
face  the  look  in  which  was  one  which 
changed  from  unruflaed  calm  to  clamorous 
entreaty.  He  had  taken  his  stand  against 
the  wall,  and  he  was  resting  almost  his 
entire  weight  upon  it.  The  result  was 
that  what  was  but  a  thin  partition,  with 
the  appearance  of  solid  masonry,  broke 
down.  Instantly  stepping  from  the  wall, 
the  man  of  religion  indicated  the  opening 
thus  made,  saying— 

**  Praise  we  softly  Agios  Niketas." 

Agios  Niketas  was  forthwith  softly 
praised,  and  priest  and  congregation  crept 
through  the  crevice.  On  the  further  side 
of  it  they  found  themselves  in  a  cavern. 

**  How  now,  father,  if  this  cavern  should 
lead  nowhither  ?  " 

This  profoundly  pessimistic  proposition 
was  made  by  Spero. 

"I  think,  my  son,"  the  priest  answered, 
that  this  cavern  will  lead  to  another  cavern, 


which  other,  at  a  safe  distance  from  our 
foes,  will  lead  us  out  upon  the  mountain- 
slopes  into  the  open,  where  we  wall  praise 
loudly  Agios  Niketas." 

For  a  mere  surmise  this  was  very  definite 
wording,  and  if  Spero  had  not  been  stand- 
ing in  pitchy  darkness,  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  his  face  was  as  bright  as  any  of 
many  bright  faces  in  this  black  cavern. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  congregation  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  chapel. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POWERS    OF  DARKNESS. 

Some  hours  after  the  captives  within  the 
chapel  had  made  good  their  escape,  the 
corsairs  encamped  without  began  to  stir. 
The  morning  sun  was  now  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  horizon,  and  it  seemed 
time  to  re-embark. 

The  chief  of  the  band  led  the  way  to 
the  chapel.  He  was  armed  to  the  teeth, 
as  were  all  his  followers,  and  there  was 
little  to  fear  from  resistance.  To  unbolt 
the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  In 
the  next  the  corsair  stood  on  the  threshold 
with  a  curiously  blank  face.  The  chapel 
was  empty.  Of  the  motley  company  of 
men  and  women  that  had  filled  it  some 
hours  before  there  was  no  trace.  Full  in 
view  of  the  corsair  the  while  was  the  open- 
ing in  the  opposite  wall.  He  strode 
towards  it  and  peered  in.  All  was  dark- 
ness and  silence. 

"A  brand  !  "  he  cried. 

A  brand  was  at  once  put  into  his  hands 
by  one  of  his  followers.  He  passed 
through  the  opening,  and  stood  on  the 
inner  side  of  it  with  the  light.  It  was 
struck  from  his  hand.  He  drew  his 
dagger,  and  made  a  fierce  thrust  in  the 
direction  of  the  person  who  had  had  the 
temerity  to  deal  a  blow  at  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  called  for  another  brand. 
It  was  promptly  provided,  and  was  as 
promptly  struck  from  his  hand.  A  second 
fierce  thrust  in  the  direction  whence  the 
blow  came  met  only  air.  Some  six  brands 
met  with  the  same  treatment ;  each  was 
violently  struck  from  the  hand  holding  it, 
and  the  corsair  was  left  in  darkness. 

"  Devils ! "  he  said,  between  his  teeth. 
Then  he  rushed  into  the  cave,  stabbing  in 
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every  direction.  Only  once  was  he  con- 
scious of  coming  in  contact  with  aught 
except  air  and  stone.  His  dagger  pene- 
trated flesh,  and  a  shrill  cry  was  emitted. 
It  was  followed  by  a  swarming  in  the  air, 
and  the  cry  was  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
Next  minute  the  corsair  found  himself  in 


with  terror  as  they  were,  they  fluttered 
about  the  cave,  beating  against  whatever 
intercepted  their  flight. 

There  are  brave  conquerors,  for  such 
they  are,  who  do  not  feel  a  trembling  of 
the  flesh  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  common  domestic  mouse,  the  wingless 
one;  but  the  hero 
who  does  not 
shudder  before 
that'  winged 
mouse,  the  bat, 
is  rare.-  He  who 
has  had  a  bat 
fly  near  his  face, 
and  remembers 
the  horror  of 
the  thing,  will 
partly   realise 


what 


the 


plight  of  the 
corsair  buffeted 
on  every  side  by 
bats,  that  with 
shrill  cries  flew 
over  and  around 
him,  entangling 
dress    and    hair. 

chief  ? "     was    called,. 

ipel. 
answer    in    a  shout, 

mmand — 


one  of  the  most  horrific  positions  perhaps 
conceivable.  He  had  thrust  his  dagger 
into  a  dense  cluster  of  bats  that  hung  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  cave  like  an  inverted 
pyramid,  the  bats  being  hooked  to  one 
another  after  the  manner  of  bees.  It  was 
they  that  had  struck  the  lighted  brand 
from  his  grip,  and,  putting  the  same 
impetus  into  their  movements  now,  frenzied 


half-way  through  the 
k  with  a  brave  chagrin 

i  shouted  nest  minute, 
■om  the  cavern  a  pale, 
tter  accompanied  his 
light,  the  maddened 
id  attached  them- 
ig  themselves  in  an 

access  of  terror,  and  flying  back  into  the 

darkness. 

"One  is  netted  in  my  hair,"  the  corsair 

said,    with     whitening    lips.     "Free    it. 

He  spoke  to  a  young  fellow  eyeing  him 
with  dismay. 

"How,  chief?"  was  asked  in  trepi- 
dation. 

"  I  care  not  how,"  was  the  answer. 
"Cut  the  hair  off,  or  the  head  off" — the 
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speaker  now  foamed  at  the  mouth — *'  so 
you  free  the  beast." 

The  young  corsair  with  his  dagger  cut 
the  hair,  and  threw  it  and  the  bat  into  the 
darkness. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

A   PURCHASE. 

Brave  as  he  was,  it  was  some  moments 
before  the  corsair  chieftain  recovered  from 
his  adventure  in  the  cavern.  Drawing  a 
long  breath,  he  then  said — 

"  Next  time  we  light  on  praying  Cretans, 
look  you  that  we  wait  not  till  they  be 
turned  to  bats." 

This  was,  as  his  followers  knew,  the 
corsair's  sardonic  mode  of  intimating  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  carry  on  the  pursuit 
of  the  worshippers  at  Agios  Niketas.  His 
speech  gave  general  satisfaction,  for  even 
the  boldest  of  the  venturesome  spirits  here 
assembled  did  not  desire  to  suffer  the  ex- 
perience undergone  by  the  chieftain,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  prima  facie  im- 
possible without  lights  to  track  a  party 
concealed  in  a  cavern  or  caverns  of  un- 
known dimensions  and  turnings.  All 
waited  for  the  chief  to  speak  again,  and 
he  did  not  long  preserve  silence. 

"What'syon.?"hesaid. 

All  ey^s  were  turned  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed.  Roused  by  the  loud 
voices  in  the  chapel,  the  child  who  alone 
had  been  left  in  it  had  risen  and  stepped 
into  the  light.  As  the  eyes  of  the  men 
were  bent  on  her,  she  drew  up  one  foot, 
resting  it  on  the  toe,  and  laid  one  arm 
before  her  eyes.  It  is  a  common  childish 
attitude  of  embarrassment,  and  is  pretty  in 
the  least  lovely  child.  In  the  little  Cretan, 
who  was  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
picture  which  resulted  was  a  thing  to 
make  men  with  eyes  give  pause. 

For  some  moments  nothing  was  said, 
the  silence  heightening  the  little  girl's 
embarrassment,  and  making  her  all  blushes, 
from  bare  small  arms  to  bare  small  feet. 
It  is  only  young  children  that  become  thus 
all  blushes,  and  some  pity  might  come  to 
men  who  see  them  in  such  sore  embarrass- 
ment. Some  pity  came  to  one  of  the 
corsairs  who  looked  at  the  child  Irene,  but 
before  he  had  time  to  give  it  utterance 


his  men  broke  into  jubilation.  **  God  is 
great !  "  they  cried,  with  equivocal  piety ; 
one  of  them  adding,  in  elucidation  of  this 
sentiment — 

**  The  best  is  left !  Here  is  beauty  will 
fetch  gold  in  Algiers  !  " 

**Ay,  'twill  I "  was  answered,  several 
speaking  at  once.  "  What  say,  chief, 
you  }  " 

This  question  was  asked  by  the  corsair 
who,  under  the  chief,  was  foremost  of  the 
band. 

"  'Twill  fetch  gold,  certainly,"  was 
answered.  **  I  reckon  'twill  fetch  a 
thousand   gold   pieces." 

"Nay,  nay!"  came  the  protest.  **An 
we  ask  too  much  we  are  like  to  get  nothing 
at  all.  A  thousand  gold  pieces  would 
yield  goodly  shares,  but  'tis  a  child,  and 
may  die  of  the  measles  to-morrow.  A 
thousand  gold  pieces  are  not  got  so 
easily." 

**  They  are  got  for  the  counting  of 
them,"  the  chief  said  quietly,  and  detached 
a  pouch  from  his  belt.  **  Count  a  thou- 
sand gold  pieces,"  he  added,  "and  give 
me  back  the  bag." 

Then  he  signalled  to  the  child  to  come 
to  him.  A  child  with  its  arm  held  over 
its  eyes  loses  sight  of  nothing  that 
happens,  and  the  child  obeyed  the  signal. 
The  corsair  explained  to  her  that  he  had 
bought  her. 

"Shall  I,  Sir,"  she  asked,  "not  see 
again  my  sick  parents  that  I  came  hither 
to  pray  for  ?  " 

The  corsair  had  an  evil  inspiration. 

"Your  sick  parents,"  he  said,  "are 
dead  ;  they  died  in  the  night." 

The  child  burst  into  tears. 

"  'Tis  now  time  we  embark,"  the  chief 
said,  turning  to  his  men.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  party  was  out  at  sea.  The  child 
wept  some  three  hours,  then  her  fountain 
of  tears  was  dry.  About  noon  she  placed 
herself,  dr)'-eyed,  before  the  chieftain,  and 
said — 

"  What  will  you  have  me  to  be,  Sir  ?  " 

"  My  slave,  child,"  was  the  answer.  **  I 
will  have  you  to  be  my  slave  till  from  a 
child  you  grow  to  be  a  woman.  Then  I 
will  have  you  to  be " 

He  broke  off  with  a  laugh. 
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The  littie  girl  eyed  him  with  large 
gravity. 

"What  will  jOQ  have  me  then  to  be, 
Sir?"  she  asked. 

"  Belike  I  will  then  have  you  to  be  my 
wife,"  was  the  answer. 

The  child  gave  this  speech  thoughtful 
consideration  for  some  moments ;  then 
she  said — 

"When  shail  I  have  grown  to  be  a 
woman.  Sir?" 


The  little  girl  said  nothing.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  said  with  any  gain  to 
a  big,  laughing  man  by  a  little,  serious 
child.  It  is  odds  if  such  a  man  allow  him- 
self to  be  impressed  by  a  sturdy  headshake 
that  says,  "Does  one,  Sir,  go  up  the  hill  lo 
Agios  Nikelas  to  pray  there  for  one's  sick,  to 
be  made  a  traitor  lo  one's  faith  by  the  first 
Musiuiman  ?      Verily,  no  I " 

Such  a  headshake  was  the  answer  of  the 
little  Cretan,  whose  worth  the  corsairs  had 
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"When  I  have  grown  to  be  a  grey- 
beard, little  one." 

As  he  said  this  the  corsair  observed 
narrowly  the  child's  expression.  It  became 
troubled,  and  he  decided  from  it  that  the 
picture  of  a  greybeard  husband  did  not 
meet  with  approval.  Having  put  this 
interpretation  on  the  gloom  in  the  small 
face,  he  was  profoundly  surprised  when 
the  child  asked — 

"  Will  you  be  then  a  Mussulman,  Sir  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  you  with  me,"  was  the  answer, 
with,  this  time,  a  laugh  of  great  hilarity. 
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gauged   as  somewhat  below  a  thousand 

gold  pieces.  

CHAPTER   V. 

THE   EKD. 

As  the  years  which  were  to  make  a  grey- 
beard of  the  corsair  and  a  IMoslemite  of 
Irene  passed  by  without  working  either  of 
these  changes,  the  corsair  came  to  notice 
that  the  child  had  visions.  From  the 
rapture  which  they  imparted  to  her  face 
he  formed  the  idea  that  these  visions  were 
of  a  transcendentally  grand  nature,  and  it 
T  T 
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would  have  astonished  him  greatly  to 
know  that  the  most  delighting  vision  ever 
seen  by  the  child  was  that  of  a  hovel  built 
of  loose  stones  without  mortar,  such  a  hovel 
as  the  sun  could  shine  through  in  the  day 
and  the  wind  blow  through  in  the  night. 
There  are  such  hovels  in  abundance 
throughout  Crete.  Sometimes  she  would 
see  a  woman  sitting  at  the  hovel  door,  pick- 
ing  over  wheat  for  grinding.  At  other  times 
the  interior  of  it  would  be  visible  to  her,  and 
she  would  see  its  inmates  supping  on  new 
honey  in  the  comb,  new  cheese,  and  white 
bread.  At  yet  other  times  she  would  see 
her  father  driving  his  three  donkeys  laden 
with  sacks  full  of  chopped  straw  from  a 
halone*  at  the  valle/s  other  side.  Finally, 
there  came  a  time  when  she  would  see 
with  a  strange  frequency  an  aging  couple 
look  from  their  cottage- door  out  over  the 
sea,  as  if  watching  for  some  ship  that 
might  bring  them  back  their  child.  One 
day  this  vision  came  with  such  insistent 
clearness  that  the  girl  resolved  to  put  to 
the  corsair  a  question  which  she  had  here- 
tofore only  dared  to  put  to  herself. 

Irene  had  at  this  time  outgrown  child- 
hood, and  the  corsair  was  casting  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  should  wed  her  upon 
the  morning. on  which  she  asked  him,  as 
she  brought  him  his  early  coffee — 

"  Sir,  was  it  truth  you  spoke  when  you 
said  that  my  parents  were  both  dead  ?  " 

The  corsair  was  silent.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  say  Ay,  but  to  say  Ay  so  as  to 
convince  this  questioner  that  he  had 
spoken  truth  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
Before  he  had  determined  on  the  course 
which  he  should  follow,  the  girl  said 
passionately — 

"  Sir,  'twas  not  truth  ;  and  'tis  five  years 
to-day  I  am  your  captive.  You  lied,  Sir, 
to  me ! " 

"  I  did  so,"  the  corsair  conceded  some- 
what ruefully.  "  But,  maid,"  he  added, 
"you  have  now  no  need  of  parents,  for 
you  are  no  longer  a  child,  and  my  will  is 
to  have  you  for  my  wife.     How  now  f " 

The  girl  had  fallen  at    his  feet  in  a 


*  Threshing-floor.      Chopped    straw  is  used  in 
Crete  as  winter  fodder  for  the  cattle. 


swoon.  When  she  recovered  animation, 
her  wits  wandered.  Through  days  and 
nights  of  fever  the  corsair  watched  her. 
Every  night  she  made  her  prayer  aloud  to 
Agios  Niketas  that  he  would  prevent  -this 
marriage,  coming  upon  his  white  steed, 
and  taking  her  back  to  her  parents.  One 
night  she  said,  as  if  to  herself — 

"  I  am  now  aware  of  his  coming." 

With  these  words  she  lifted  herself  up, 
straining  towards  the  rider.  The  corsair 
propped  her  until  she  slept  in  his  arms, 
then  he  laid  her  back  on  the  pillow.  She 
talked  in  her  sleep.  From  her  talk  it  was 
evident  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  on 
her  way  back  to  her  home,  borne  thither 
on  the  steed  of  Agios  Niketas.  The 
corsair  watched  her  happy  face,  then  he 
said  brokenly — 

"  Little  one,  little  one,  how  shall  a  man 
forego  thee.'^  Whiteness  and  sweetness, 
how  shall  a  man  forego  thee  }  " 

After  that  he  wrestled  with  himself 
beside  the  sleeping  girl.  Then  he  went 
to  his  steersman,  and  gave  him  orders. 
In  obedience  to  them  the  barque  put  in  at 
the  cove  below  the  chapel  of  Agios  Niketas 
an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  corsair 
then  bore  the  sleeping  girl  ashore  and  laid 
her,  wrapped  in  her  coverlid,  in  a  sheltered 
place  beside  a  rock.  By  the  light  of  a 
torch  he  cut  with  his  dagger  a  horse's  hoof 
on  the  stone,  and  wrote  beneath  it  with 
the  chalk  which  is  here  in  such  abundance 
that  in  Rome  they  call  chalk  Creia — 

The  Maid  is  Given  Back  to  her 
Parents.  As  you  Honour  Agios 
Niketas,  Harm  her  no  Way. 

Having  done  this  the  corsair  went  back 
to  his  ship,  and  hid  his  desolate  face 
awhile  from  men. 

«  «  «  « 

The  early  sailors  found  the  girl,  and 
carried  her  to  her  parents,  and  the  sailors 
of  that  water-side  to  this  day  tell  you  how 
a  girl  was  taken  from  them  by  a  corsair 
and  restored  by  Agios  Niketas.  If  you  are 
sceptical  and  ask  for  proof  of  this  miracle, 
they  lead  you  to  the  rock  and  show  you 
the  hoof-mark  of  the  saint's  steed  upon  it- 
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THE    GIPSY. 


By    S.    L.    BENSUSAN. 


TWO  of  the  houses  on  wheels  peculiar 
to  gipsies  came  along  the  dusty 
highroad.  They  were  covered  with  wicker 
baskets  and  chairs,  with  feather,  birch, 
and  heather  brooms,  with  many  other 
articles  of  home  manufacture.  Two  or 
three  colts  followed  the  vans,  which 
paused  for  a  moment  by  the  village  green 
to  select  a  suitable  camping  spot.  Forth- 
with half-a-dozen  villagers  started  for  the 
common  to  drive  off  the  flocks  of  geese 
and  ducks ;  the  policeman,  sole  repre- 
sentative of  law  and  of  order,  encouraged 
by  public  opinion,  walked  up  to  the 
patrico  and  warned  him  in  broad  but 
impressive  English  to  keep  his  tribe  from 
picking  and  stealing,  or  one  and  all  would 
taste  the  accommodation  of  the  county 
jail,  and  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  distant 
direction  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  Cross  and  the  old  grey  city  of 
Winchester  beyond.  Thereupon  the  dark- 
skinned,  unkempt  patriarch,  in  whom 
Spanish  descent  showed  clearly,  grunted 
something  that  was  unintelligible,  and  a 
young  fellow,  evidently  brought  up  in 
England,  remarked  that  they  were  doing 
no  harm  and  had  no  intention  of  doing 
any  so  long  as  they  were  left  alone,  and, 
saying  these  words,  he  looked  at  the  fat 
Saxon  representative  of  authority  in  a 
manner  that  made  the  functionary  quail. 
The  nervousness  only  lasted  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  reinforced  by  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  some  of  the  ale-house 
loafers,  he  waxed  suddenly  bold.  I  may 
mention,  there  had  been  a  cricket-match, 
and  free  beer  had  been  counteracting  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  afternoon.  "  Don't 
answer  me,  you    young   varmint ! "   said 


Mr.  Policeman,  gripping  his  stick,  "  or 
I  *11  break  this  over  t'  head ! "  Quick  as 
thought  the  hand  of  the  old  man  flew  to 
his  belt,  as  though  he  had  been  a  gitano  in 
the  Sacro-Monte  of  Granada.  There  was 
nothing  there.  He  looked  hurriedly 
round,  to  assure  himself  that  nobody  had 
seen  the  action.  Then  I  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  and  I  made  the  peace  between 
Law  and  Vagabondage.  An  old  crone, 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  steps  belonging 
to  the  foremost  van,  took  the  short  clay 
pipe  out  of  her  mouth  and  said  something 
in  language  unintelligible.  Some  children 
came  from  within,  constable  and  cronies 
cleared  off",  and  I  asked  the  strangers  to 
drink  my  health,  and  walked  away — not 
very  far.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  lighting 
up  the  waters  of  the  Itchen  with  all  colours 
delightful  to  the  eye ;  the  poultry  were  being 
driven  off",  protesting  loudly  against  dis- 
turbance at  their  evening  meal.  When  they 
had  disappeared,  silence  reigned  supreme. 
I  climbed  a  high  hill  far  on  the  right, 
and  swept  the  common  with  a  small  field- 
glass.  My  attention  was  soon  fixed  upon 
the  gipsy  encampment,  where  the  horses 
had  been  taken  from  the  vans  and  set  to 
graze,  while  the  familiar  wooden  tripod  was 
being  set  up  and  the  big  iron  pot  sus- 
pended from  it.  Two  of  the  children 
were  gathering  sticks  for  fuel,  a  couple  of 
women  "with  labour-loosened  knees  and 
gaunt  backs  bowed  by  servitude"  were 
taking  a  selection  of  wicker  work  towards 
the  village.  By  the  outlying  cottages  a 
small  group  of  women  awaited  their 
arrival,  fully  prepared  to  bargain  over 
everything  to  the  very  last  halfpenny.     A 
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tiny  boy  came  staggering  from  the  river 
with  a  can  of  water  which,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  partly  for  drinking  and 
partly  for  washing  purposes.  Three  men 
sat  down  to  smoke  round  the  tripod,  under 
which  a  small  fire  was  now  leaping  into 
light,  but  all  the  women-folk  seemed  very 
busy.  How  the  twelve  people  I  could 
count  were  able  to  live  in  the  two  vans 
would  be  hard  to  say;  how  they  were 
going  to  get  a  supper  and  how  it  would 
be  cooked  were  also  puzzles  of  which  I 
hoped  to  find  the  solution.  With  this  idea 
I  returned  to  the  village. 

There  is  a  big  shop  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man with  bald  head  and  sandy  whiskers, 
who  calls  himself  a  general  dealer.  He 
sells  ham  and  boots,  and  marmalade  and 
corduroys,  sweets,  bread,  fruit,  second- 
hand furniture,  vegetables,  bird-seed, 
and  patent  medicines.  As  I  passed  his 
emporium  one  of  the  gipsy  women  came 
out  with  three  loaves  and  some  pieces  in 
her  apron,  and  a  glance  at  the  counter 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  new  birch- 
broom.  The  gipsy  woman  herself  was 
young,  and  had  been  pretty,  but  her  face 
was  white  and  sealed  with  lines  that  were 
nbt  all  the  result  of  care.  She  wore  big, 
common  gold  earrings,  a  loud  shaw\  and 
no  hat  or  bonnet.  A  chair  and  a  basket 
were  fixed  upon  her  back,  and  the  hand 
unoccupied  with  the  apron  held  three  other 
brooms.  Her  companion,  whom  I  passed 
five  minutes  afterwards,  had  been  more 
lucky,  and  had  sold  both  baskets.  She 
immediately  asked  me  to  buy  one  of  the 
brooms,  and  when  I  pointed  out  their 
uselessness  to  me,  whined  for  money  in 
tone  and  terms  of  the  commonest  tramp. 
Wishing  to  get  some  particulars  of  the 
strange  life,  and  yet  being  unwilling  to 
hold  long  conversation  with  the  woman, 
I  asked  whether  they  all  spoke  English, 
and  she  said  yes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head  man  and  the  very  old  woman,  her 
mother.  Thereupon  I  asked  her  to  tell 
the  younger  man,  whom  I  had  saved  from 
the  fur>'  and  zeal  of  the  local  constable, 
to  meet  me  by  the  side  of  the  Wheatsheaf 
at  ten  o'clock,  as  I  wanted  to  buy  a  few 
things.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say  that 
the  things  required  were  facts,  so  I  said  he 


might  bring  two  strong  wicker  chairs.  The 
woman  promised,  and  the  conversation 
ended  with  a  small  tip  that  sent  her  away 
rejoicing,  and  secured  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise.  But  mine  host  of  the 
Wheatsheaf  was  dismayed  when  I  told  him 
what  I  had  done,  and  called  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  gipsies  were  an 
infamous  race,  caring  neither  for  God  nor 
man,  with  strange  customs  and  direct 
dealings  with  Satan. 

By  the  time  he  had  exhausted  his 
eloquence,  he  brought  me  my  dinner,  and 
with  every  dish  paused  to  denounce  gipsies; 
the  meal  was  over,  and  another  good 
appetite  lost.  I  lighted  the  bad  best  cigar 
offered  by  mine  host,  but,  after  a  single 
whiff,  put  it  aside  for  the  gipsy,  and  lighted 
an  old  familiar  pipe  given  to  me  by  a 
Moor  whom  I  once  befriended  in  his  native 
land.  It  has  a  long  painted  wooden  stem 
and  a  big  clay  bowl,  and  when  lighted  in 
a  dark  street  has  a  very  curious  effect, 
because  the  bowl  being  far  from  the 
mouthpiece,  it  looks  like  a  ball  of  fire  with 
no  connection  to  anything.  Thus  equipped, 
I  started  out  soon  after  nine  o'clock  and 
wandered  in  the  direction  of  the  gipsy 
c?.mp-fire.  There,  apparently,  the  children 
had  gone  to  bed,  for  the  figures  round  the 
stock-pot  were  full  sized.  Unwilling  to 
disturb  the  crew,  and  being  uncertain  of 
the  reception  if  I  did,  my  next  movement 
was  one  of  retreat  along  the  side  of  the 
grass,  on  which,  with  light  shoes,  I  made 
no  sound.  My  precious  pipe  had  gone 
out ;  I  relighted  it,  and  hearing  a  sound 
by  the  hedge  on  the  left  some  fifty  yards 
further  on,  1  suddenly  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke 
and  mass  of  sparks  into  the  air.  Instantly  I 
heard  the  half-suppressed  cry  of  a  female 
voice,  and  called  out  that  there  was  no  need 
for  alarm.  Then  somebody  stood  up  from 
behind  the  hedge  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
under  one  arm.  I  lighted  a  two-minute 
candle  from  the  box  with  which  I  always 
travel,  and  saw  a  very  pretty  gipsy  girl, 
whose  age  might  have  been  anything 
between  seventeen  and  twenty.  "  I  went 
to  get  some  more  twigs  from  her  for  the 
fire,"  she  said,  speaking  with  curious 
accent,  "and  I  did  not  know  what  the 
light  was."      "  Where  are  you  all  going  ?  " 
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1  said,  picking  up  a  few  big  sticks  lying 
by  my  feet  and  passing  them  to  her.  "  To 
the  S— —  Fair,"  she  answered,  as  she 
stretched  a  pretty  hand  over  the  hedge 
and  took  the  wood.  "  Where  do  you 
come  from  ? "  I  asked,  holding  the  light 
above  my  head.     "  All  over  the  countrj'," 


"BUY  A  BKOOM?" 

she  replied;  "we  go  to  the  races  usually, 
and  the  fairs,  and  into  the  big  towns  on 
market-days  and  holidays.  I  have  enough 
wood — good-night ! "  And  though  I  called 
to  her  to  come  back,  she  darted  away  like 
a  shadow  across  a  corn-field  on  a  summer's 
day.  And  my  candle,  having  nothing  more 
to  keep  alight  for,  went  out.    Very  much 


enamoured  and  impressed,  I  returned  to 
the  inn  and  made  my  way  to  the  private 
bar,  wishing  I  had  been  born  a  gipsy. 

Almost  punctually,  the  man  I  had  invited 
came  to  the  Wheatsheaf,  ard  straight,  as 
though  by  intuition,  to  the  little  compart- 
ment wherein  I   sat.     He  had   a  small 
bundle  of  carved  sticks  with 
him,      but      no     chairs     or 
wicker  -  work,    and,    sitting 
down  with  a  nod  of  greeting 
before  the  big  pewter  pot  of 
ale,  lifted  it,  nodded  towards 
me  again,    and   was  outside 
the  best  part  of  the  quart  in 
about   as    short   a   space    as 
is     required    to    write     the 
words.    Then  he  picked  out 
a  long    churchwarden    from 
half  a  dozen  on  the  counter, 
tilled  one  from  the  tobacco- 
jar,   lighted  it  with   a  stray 
vesta  from  his  trousers  pocket, 
and  looking  fairly  at  me  for 
the  first  time  since  he  entered 
the  bar,  said,  "Now,  Mister, 
wot's  the  little  game?"      I 
staged  at  him  a  bit.     "  It 's 
like    this,"     he    said    myr- 
teriously  ;   "  when    she    said 
to    me  you  wanted    to  buy 
things,    I    knew    you    didn't. 
Wanted  something  trapped, 
or  a   dog,  mebbe.     Ain't  it 
right  ?  "      "  No,"   I  replied, 
"  1  wanted  to  ask  you  a  few 
things  about  gipsy  life  for  a 
book  I'm  writing.      Answer 
what  you  like  and  leave  the 
rest,  and  I'll  give  you  half- 
a-crown."       "  Give    it,"    he 
said,   holding  out  his  grimy 
fist,  "  and  ast  all  you  please." 
I  did  as  he  suggested,  feeling 
sure  that  I  should  get  nothing 
except  by  humouring  the  strange  indi- 
vidual.    He  was  a  dirty-looking  fellow 
with  a    very    bad    expression,  the  most 
dilapidated    hat  I  ever  saw  in  my  life, 
and  a  red  handkerchief  in  lieu  of  collar 
and  tie  round  a  neck  that  seemed  made 
for  the  hangman.    I   ordered  more  ale, 
and   we    were     left    alone.      We    could 
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see  right  into  the  public  bar,  but  there 
tvere  few  people  there,  and  they  could 
not  see  us. 

"  How  do  you  all  live  ?  "  I  began,  and 
the  answer  came  back  promptly,  "As  we 
can." 

**  Are  you  a  gipsy  by  birth  ?  " 
"Dunno,"  equally  decisively. 
"  Where  are  you  coming  from  ?  " 
"  The  Plain  I  "     Probably  he  meant  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
"  What  do  you  do  for  a  living  ?  " 
"  They    make    things  —  wash  -  baskets, 
rush-whips,  chairs." 

"  And  you  do  nothing  yourself  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  got  the  supper  to-night  I  "  The 
unusual  quantity  of  beer  was  moving  the 
hinges  of  his  tongue.  I  said  nothing,  and 
waited  for  him  to  continue.  He  glanced 
towards  the  public  bar,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "  Wot  is  it  you  want;  for  if  it  *s  mis- 
chief, by I "   I  assured  him  I  meant  no 

harm,  and  seeing  a  couple  of  small  feathers 
on  his  coat,  took  a  long  shot  at  a  Venture. 
**  I  only  want  to  learn  about  your  Wfeiys,"  I 
said,  "and  don't  leave  feathers  about  when 
you  *ve  been  robbing  poultry  farms."  He 
started,  swore  deeply,  and  then  plucked 
off  the  feathers,  and  put  them  in  his  mouth. 
*'A11  right,  I  trust  you,"  he  replied;  "I 
•  got  a  bird  after  all,  and  buried  the  feathers ; 
if  any  of  them  had  come  my  way  when  I 
was  out  there  'd  *a  been  trouble  !  '*  He 
drank  deeply  of  the  beer  again  and  sQ^acked 
his  lips.  Throughout  our  chat  he  never 
kept  his  eyes  still,  and  was  obviously  un- 
comfortable, though  ashamed  to  show  any 
sign  of  fear.  All  information  had  to  be 
dragged  out  word  by  word,  and  to  avoid  the 
tiring  repetition  of  question  and  answer,  I 
will  state  concisely  the  facts  he  either  stated 
or  lead  me  to  infer  from  indefinite  remarks. 
The  story  of  his  life,  as  revealed  to  me, 
presented  no  redeeming  feature.  At 
most  the  creature  before  me  looked  after 
the  horses  or  carved  a  few  walking-sticks 
out  of  likely  branches  torn  from  wayside 
trees.  He  could  snare  biK!s,  and  do  a  little 
bit  of  doctoring,  but  thieving  on  a  small 
scale  seemed  to  be  \{\^  forte.  He  told  me 
how  he  had  seized  a  straggling  gander 
that  evening  and  broken  its  neck  so 
quickly   that  not  a   cry   was  heard ;  the 


flock  went  on  its  way,  and  the  people  in 
the  cottages  near  at  hand  never  heard  a 
sound.     Winter  was  the  hard  season.    In 
the  summer  they  followed  the  big  race- 
meetings  ;  the  children  sang,  danced,  and 
begged ;  the  women  told  fortunes,  the  very 
old  woman  sometimes  sold   love-charms, 
of  which  she  alone  possessed  the  secret. 
Sometimes  they  travelled  in  a  big  company 
for  economy  sake,  but  more  often  went 
about  as  they  were  then.     It  was  easy  to 
understand  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  fell 
upon  the  women,  who  wove  and  plaited, 
and     cleaned    and     cadged,     that    their 
lords  and   masters   might  have  the  best 
of  everything.      I    tried    to    raise    some 
expression    of   interest    from    my    queer 
companion  in  places  he  had  seen  or  in 
natural  phenomena,  but  the  attempt  failed 
utterly.    The  thing  before  me  was  a  mere 
animal  of  the  lowest  type,  and  the  glorious 
vagrancy  of  gipsy  life  had  not  done  any- 
thing for  him.    Theft  and  vengeance  were 
the  two  objects  of  his  life  outside  the 
gratification  of  the  moment.     He   could 
neither    read    nor    write,    yet,    strangely 
enough,    had     never-  known    the     gipsy 
language.  All  their  people,  excepting  only 
the  very  eldest  ones,  spoke  English*     One 
would  imagine  that  the  old  style  of  gipsy 
is  dying  out,  and  the  mongrel  race,  repre- 
sented here,  taking  its  place.     He  said 
that  all  the  itinerant  menders  of  pots,  pans, 
and  kettles,  and  sharpeners  or  grinders  of 
knives  were  gipsies,  or  descended  from 
them ;  that  one  and  all  old  women  of  the 
tribe  possessed  great  secrets  of  healing, 
and    knew    the   virtues  of   many    plants 
unknown  to   ordinary   medicine.     These 
statements  came  out  in  reply  to  questions 
and  in  monosyllables,  very  often  garnished 
with  oaths  that  would  shock  a    sailor's 
parrot.     Certainly  I  was  in  curious  com- 
pany that  night. 

Five  pints  of  ale  and  three  pipes,  the 
last  of  which  slid  from  his  nerveless  hands 
and  broke  into  a  dozen  pieces  on  the  floor, 
accompanied  his  narrative.  When  asked 
whether  he  and  his  male  companions  ever 
carried  weapons,  he  gave  a  negative  reply, 
but  said  the  old  man  had  a  long  crooked 
knife  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  his  van, 
thus   confirming  my  suspicion   as  to  the 
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elderly  one's    Spanish    descent,   for  the  ceremonies  of  any  sort.    The  one  thing 

description  revealed  the  navaja  commonly  indicating  the  superstitious  condition  in 

carried  by  all  Spanish  gipsies.   My  inform-  which  most  of  the  people  dwell  was  his 

am  did  not  know  the  place  of  his  own  statementthat  nobody  would  live  long  who 

birth,  had  never  known  any  people  who  vas  cursed  by  the  old  woman,  motlier  of 

called  themselves  his  parents,  and  could  the  gentleman  who  ruled  the  show.    She 


E  EVENING  MEAL. 


not  say  if  he  had  ever  been  out  of 
England,  or  how  old  he  was.  I  tried  to 
get  some  confession  or  facta  as  to 
the  secret  laws  of  gipsy  society ;  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  mysteries  of  the 
strange  people,  marriage  laws  and  burial 
rites,  but  the  man  before  me  would  not  or 
could  not  say  anything.  He  knew  nothing 
of  any  goveniment  connecting  the  different 
tribes  of  gipsies ;  had  never  noticed  any 


had  cursed  two  people,  and  they  were  both 
dead.  Further  questioning  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  personally  cognisant 
of  their  decease,  but  thought  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  the  matter  in  any 
reasonable  mind.  Even  the  chief  was 
afraid  of  his  mother,  and  would  not  dare 
to  offend  her.  She  was  about  ninety 
years  old,  people  said,  but  nobody  knew 
for  certain.    Shortly  after  this  statement 
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was  made  our  conversation  came  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

I  had  been  anxious  to  find  out  something 
about  the  pretty  gipsy  girl  I  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  evening,  and  had  con- 
scientiously endeavoured  to  turn  the  con- 
versation in  that  direction  without  success. 
At  last  I  asked  for  the  number  of  people 
with  the  vans,  and  the  relationships.  Here 
again  his  astounding  ignorance  came  to 
the  rescue,  and  in  despair  I  asked  point- 
blank  who  the  girl  might  be  whom  I  had 
seen,  I  said,  as  I  passed  the  encamp- 
ment. The  remark  was  unfortunate;  he 
finished  his  ale,  suddenly  emptied  the  con- 
tents of  the  tobacco-jar  into  the  pocket  of 
his  shabby  velveteen  coat,  and  rose  from 
the  seat.  "  Good-night !  "  he  said,  "  I  Ve 
no  more  to  say."  The  change  was  very 
sudden ;  he  had  been  in  an  apparently 
fuddled    condition,     and    this    harmless 


question  served  to  rouse  him  so  com- 
pletely. Perhaps  there  was  one  vulner- 
able spot  in  the  armour  of  his  apathy, 
and  my  inquiry  had  gone  home  there. 
I  followed  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
saw  him  tramping  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  vans,  where  there  were  no  lights 
visible.  Feeling  very  tired  I  straightway 
turned  in. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  woke  and  went 
out  through  the  village  before  the  earliest 
labourers  had  sought  the  fields.  The  dew 
lay  thickly  over  the  grass,  but  the  gipsy 
wagons  had  vanished,  and  no  trace  on  the 
level  meadowland  was  left  to  indicate  the 
route  pursued  by  the  travellers.  They  had 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  at 
an  hour  when  the  cows  were  scarcely 
milked  and  the  earliest  eggs  were  yet 
unlaid.  I  wonder  who  she  was,  and  why 
she  ran  away  so  quickly  I 
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PICTURES    FROM    THE    LIFE    OF   NELSON, 


Bv    CLARK    RUSSELL. 


Trafalgar. 

NELSON  sailed  from  Gibraltar  with 
his  squadron,  and  off  Ushant  joined 
the  Channel  Fleet  under  Comwallis.  On 
the  same  day  he  sailed  for  Spithead  in 
company  with  the  Superb,  and  then  struck 
his  flag  and  went  to  Merton.  Here  he  found 
repose  after  his  arduous  sea-toil  and  happi- 
ness in  the  company  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and  his  daughter  Horatia.  He  seemed 
little  disposed  to  move  about  in  paying 
visits.  He  declined  an  invitation  to 
Fonthill,  the  residence  of  William  Beck- 
ford;  his  excuse  was  that  all  his  family 
were  with  him  and  that  the  period  of  his 
stay  was  very  uncertain.  His  family  con- 
sisted of  his  brother  William,  Mrs.  William, 
and  their  children  Horace  and  Charlotte 
(afterwards  Lady  Bridport),  the  Boltons,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  afterwards 


became  second  Earl  Nelson,  the  Matchams, 
and  Lady  Hamilton.  There  never  was  so 
good  and  loyal  a  relative  as  Nelson.  He 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  assist  one 
or  another  of  his  relations. 

At  last  came  the  2nd  of  September,  on 
which  day  Captain  Blackwood,  of  the 
EuryaluSy  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  with 
intelligence  that  the  Combined  Fleets  had 
put  into  Cadiz.  As  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  presented  himself  at 
Merton,  and  found  Nelson  already  up  and 
dressed.  On  seeing  Captain  Blackwood, 
Nelson  exclaimed,  **  I  am  sure  you  bring 
me  news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets, 
and  I  think  I  shall  yet  have  to  beat  them." 
Lady  Hamilton,  who  dictated  a  book  about 
Nelson  to  a  Mr.  Harrison,  would  have  us 
believe  that  Nelson  received  the  news  of 
the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  with  indifference. 
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Even  Southey  declares  that  he  asserted 
"  It  was  nothing  to  him."  "  *  Let  the  man 
trudge  it  who  has  lost  his  budget/  "  Emma 
makes  Nelson  gaily  observe.  This  insensi- 
bility, to  be  sure,  is  highly  consistent  with 
the  memorable  and  marvellous  pursuit  he 
was  fresh  from !  But  Emma  is  very 
minute.  She  bids  us  observe  that  he 
was  pacing  one  of  the  walks  of  Merton 
garden,  which  he  always  called  the 
quarterdeck,  when  she  told  him  she 
perceived  he  was  low  and  uneasy.  He 
answered  with  a  smile,  "  No,  I  am  as 
happy  as  possible.  I  am  surrounded  by 
my  family.  My  health  has  improved  since 
I  have  been  at  home,  and  I  would  not 
give  a  sixpence  to  call  the  King  my  uncle." 
"  I  do  not  believe  what  you  say,"  exclaimed 
Emma.  '*  I  will  tell  you  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  You  are  longing  to  get 
at  those  French  and  Spanish  fleets  which 
you  consider  as  your  own  property,  and 
you  will  be  miserable  if  any  other  man  but 
yourself  did  the  business."  She  then  told 
him  to  go  and  offer  his  services,  assured 
him  that  they  would  be  accepted,  and  that 
he  would  have  a  glorious  victory.  He 
looked  at  Lady  Hamilton  for  some 
moments  (so  she  says),  and  v/ith  tears  in 
his  eyes — Nelson's  weeping  on  such  an 
occasion  is  a  stroke  worthy  of  Emma — he 
exclaimed  :  "  Brave  Emma,  good  Emma  I 
If  there  were  more  Emmas  there  would  be 
more  Nelsons." 

This  trash  signifies  that  had  Lady 
Hamilton  turned  her  attention  to  fiction 
she  might  have  written  novels  as  good  as 
Mrs.  Gore's  or  Lady  Blessington's. 

Emma  or  no  Emma,  Nelson  received 
orders  to  resume  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  on  the  night  of 
Friday,  Sept.  13,  he  left  Merton  for  ever. 
He  made  this  entry  in  his  private  diary : 
"At  half-past  ten  drove  from  dear,  dear 
Merton,  where  I  left  all  which  I  could  hold 
dear  in  this  world  to  go  to  serve  my  King 
and  country.  May  the  great  God,  whom 
I  adore,  enable  me  to  fulfil  the  expect- 
ations of  my  country ;  and  if  it  is  His  good 
pleasure  that  I  should  return,  my  thanks 
will  never  cease  being  offered  up  to  the 
tiirone  of  His  mercy.  If  it  is  His  good 
providence  to   cut  short  my  days  upon 


earth,  I  bow  with  the  greatest  submission, 
relying  that  He  will  protect  those  so  dear 
to  me  that  I  may  leave  behind.  His  will 
be  done.    Amen,  amen,  amen." 

No  man  could  go  forth  to  fight  for  his 
country  without  gloomy  forebodings,  not 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  but  as  to 
whether  he  should  live  to  return  home. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  considers  that  Nelson's 
mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
probability  that  he  would  never  return 
alive.  It  is  stated  that  before  he  left 
London  he  called  upon  his  upholsterer  in 
Brewer  Street,  where  the  cofiin  presented 
to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell  had  been  , 
sent,  and  requested  that  an  attestation  of 
its  identity  should  be  engraved  on  the  lid, 
for,  he  said,  "  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  I  may  want  it  on  my  return." 

He  was  greatly  moved  on  leaving  Merton. 
About  ten  at  night,  a  few  minutes  before 
quitting  his  home,  he  went  to  his  child's 
room  and  knelt  in  prayer  over  her.  He  then 
said  good-bye  to  Lady  Hamilton,  entered 
the  chaise,  and  reached  Portsmouth  next 
day.  It  is  very  evident  that  Nelson  was  not 
a  superstitious  man,  or  he  certainly  would 
not  have  chosen  a  Friday  and  a  13th 
of  the  month  for  his  departure,  when  by 
lingering  another  hour  and  a  half  he  could 
have  made  it  Saturday  the  14th. 

All  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  Nelson  will  remember  that  wonderful 
scene  of  departure  on  the  shore  before  he 
pushed  off  in  his  boat.  He  had  hoped  to 
elude  the  crowd  by  quitting  the  George 
Inn  through  a  back  way,  but  they  were  on 
the  beach  waiting;  they  formed  in  pro- 
cession after  him.  Southey  tells  us  that 
many  were  in  tears,  and  many  knelt  down 
before  him  and  blessed  him  as  he  passed. 
When  his  barge  pushed  off  the  people 
wept  and  cheered,  and  wept  again.  Nelson 
answered  by  waving  his  hat.  Some  waded 
into  the  water  by  the  side  of  his  boat.  It 
was  an  extraordinary  and  pathetic  picture. 
But  then  Southey  has  truly  said,  "England 
has  had  many  heroes,  but  never  one  who 
so  entirely  possessed  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  Nelson.  All  men  knew 
that  his  heart  was  as  humane  as  it  was 
fearless ;  that  there  was  not  in  his  nature 
the  slightest  alloy  of  selfishness  or  cupidity; 
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but  that  with  perfect  and  entire  devotion 
he  served  his  country  with  all  his  heart, 
and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength ;  and  therefore  they  loved  him  as 
truly  and  as  fervently  as  he  loved  England." 

He  was  deeply  touched  by  this  demon- 
stration of  popular  affection,  and  turning 
to  Captain  Hardy,  exclaimed,  "I  had 
their  huzzas  before — I  have  their  hearts 
now." 

He  sailed  on  the  isth  in  the  Vtc/ory  in 
company  with  the  Huryalus,  and  on  the 
28th  joined  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Collingwood.  He  requested  that 
no  salute  should  be  fired,  and  that  no 
colour  should  be  hoisted,  as  it  was  unde- 
sirable to  proclaim  to  the  enemy  the  news 
of  every  ship  which  joined  the  fleet.  He 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
from  Collingwood  down  to  the  lob-lolliboy. 
He  communicated  with  the  commanders 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  explained 
to  them  what  he  termed  the  "Nelson 
touch."  "It  was  like  an  electric  shock," 
he  writes  to  Emma ;  "  some  shed  tears, 
all  approved.  '  It  was  new,  it  was  singular, 
it  was  simple,'  and  from  Admirals  down- 
wards it  was  repeated.  '  It  must  succeed 
if  ever  they  will  allow  us  to  get  at  them.*  " 

His  presence  was  doubly  welcome ;  it 
brought  with  it  a  social  sunshine  into  the 
fleet.  The  captains  dined  with  him  ;  the 
restraints  which  they  had  been  made  to  feel 
under  Collingwood  vanished.  I  have  the 
profoundest  admiration  for  Lord  Colling- 
wood, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
austerity  and  reserve  of  his  character  were  not 
conducive  to  social  intercourse  and  happi- 
ness. He  was  wrapped  up  in  his  duty  and  in 
his  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children.  Yet 
it  is  strange  that  the  very  complaint  which 
his  captains  preferred  against  him,  his 
want  of  hospitality,  his  seeming  incapacity 
of  good-fellowship,  he  had  himself  brought 
with  great  emphasis  against  Lord  St. 
Vincent  when  he  was  serving  under  that 
Admiral.  This  I  have  pointed  out  in  my 
Life  of  Collingwood. 

Nelson  tells  us  that  the  officers  who 
came  on  board  to  welcome  his  return 
forgot  his  rank  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  greeted 
him.    The  plan  of  attack  which  he  laid 


before  the  commanders  he  had  thought 
out  before  he  left  England,  for  we  are 
told  that  whilst  dining  with  his  friend 
Lord  Sidmouth,  he  drew  out  his  plan  upon 
a  small  table,  saying,  "I  shall  attack  in 
two  lines,  led  by  myself  and  Collingwood, 
and  I  am  confident  I  shall  capture  either 
their  van  and  centre  or  their  centre  and 
rear."  In  one  respect  the  fleet  was  ill- 
furnished  ;  Nelson  had  but  two  frigates 
(so  he  writes  on  the  5th  October)  to  watch 
the  enemy  in  Cadiz,  and  he  declares  that 
a  fleet  thus  watching  should  never  be  with 
less  than  eight  frigates  and  three  good, 
fast-sailing  brigs.  By  the  i  ith,  however, 
he  had  five  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner 
on  this  service. 

The  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to 
move.  That  the  Combined  Fleet  would 
be  obliged  to  come  out  sooner  or  later 
was  certain ;  Collingwood  had  taken  great 
care  to  intercept  all  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  the  enemy  must  either  fight  or  starve. 

Nelson's  habits  of  life  at  this  period 
have  been  recorded  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
Victory ^  Beatty.  The  merest  trifles  are  of 
interest  when  they  relate  to  Nelson. 
Beatty  tells  us  that  the  hero  had  rid  him- 
self of  the  gout  by  abstaining  for  the 
space  of  nearly  two  years  from  animal 
food  and  wine,  and  all  other  fermented 
drink ;  during  this  space  he  was  a  vege- 
tarian and  drank  only  milk  and  water. 
Early  in  life,  we  are  told,  he  attributed 
scurvy  to  salt  and  left  it  off,  and  never 
afterwards  took  it  with  his  food.  He 
would  walk  the  deck  for  six  or  seven  hours 
a  day.  He  rose  almost  habitually  shortly 
after  daybreak.  He  breakfasted  in  summer 
at  six,  and  at  seven  in  winter,  and  dined 
at  about  half-past  two.  These  particulars, 
let  it  be  understood,  refer  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  Trafalgar.  Eight 
or  nine  officers  of  the  different  ships  usually 
formed  his  company  at  table.  He  still 
continued  very  sparing  in  his  diet;  his 
dinner  was  often  composed  of  the  liver 
and  wing  of  a  fowl  and  a  small  plate  of 
macaroni.  He  drank  champagne,  never, 
however,  exceeding  four  glasses.  He  was 
very  careless  of  his  health.  He  took 
no  pains  to  g-uard  against  wet  or  the  night 
air,  wore  only  a  thin  great-coat,  and  would 
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sit  in  wet  clothes,  saying  that  his  leather 
waistcoat  protected  him.  He  seldom  wore 
boots,  and  his  feet  were  often  damp ;  and 
his  method  of  drying  them  was  by  throw- 
ing off  his  shoes  and  wal!(ing  on  the  carpet 
in  his  stockings.  This  he  did  to  save  his 
servant  trouble,  for,  be  it  remembered,  he 
had  but  one  arm,  and  could  not  help  himself 
in  all  offices  requiring  the  use  of  two  hands. 
Twelve  of  the  ships  of  the  Combined 
Fleet  floated  out  of  Cadiz  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  October.  The  test  did  not  succeed 


the  morning  of  Trafalgar  was  that  of  a 
sort  of  crescent,  so  that,  to  employ  Colling- 
wood's  description,  "In  leading  down  to 
their  centre,  I  had  both  their  van  and  rear 
abaft  the  beam." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ever  memor- 
able list  of  October  the  Victory  ma.de  the 
signal  to  "Form  the  order  of  sailing  in 
two  columns."  She  shook  out  all  reefs, 
set  royals  and  stunsails,  and  cleared  for 
action.  Nelson  was  on  deck  soon  after 
dawn.     He  was  dressed  in  his  Admiral's 


in  quitting  the  harbour  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  wind.  Blackwood,  on 
board  the  Eur}alus,  signalled  that  "  The 
enemy  are  coming  out  of  port."  The 
Victory,  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet, 
was  some  leagues  distant.  The  signal 
was  flown  for  a  general  chase  south-east. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  daylight  next 
morning  that  the  remainder  of  the  Franco- 
Spanish  fleet  weighed  and  put  to  sea. 
Some  say  that  Villeneuve  formed  his  fleet 
in  five  columns ;  others,  in  three.  There 
were  thirty-three  ships  in  all,  with  smaller 
vessels.  Among  them  was  the  huge 
Trinidad,  and  the  sight  they  presented  on 


frock-coat,  on  the  left  breast  of  which 
were  four  stars  of  different' orders.  He 
was  without  his  sword,  though  it  had  been 
placed  ready  for  him  on  his  table.  This 
description  of  Nelson's  dress  was  con- 
firmed by  Captain  Sir  George  Westpha!, 
who  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Victory. 
While  the  two  divisions  of  ships  were 
sailing  towards  the  Combined  Fleets — the 
lee  line  led  by  Collingwood  in  the  Ro_yal 
Sovereign,  the  weather  line  led  by  Nelson 
in  the  Victory — the  hero  gave  particular 
directions  for  carefully  removing  the  por- 
trait of  Lady  Hamilton  from  his  cabin. 
"Take  care  of  my  guardian  angel,"  he  said. 
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and  then  went  below  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing sublime  and  now  historic  prayer — 

Monday,  October  2ist|  1805. 
At  daylight  saw  the  Enemy's  Combined  Fleet 
from  East  to  E.S.E. ;  bore  away ;  made  the  signal 
for  Order  of  Sailing,  and  to  Prepare  for  Battle ;  the 
Enemy  with  their  heads  to  the  Southward :  at 
seven  the  Enemy  wearing  in  succession.  May  the 
Great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  Country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and 
glorious  Victory ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any 
one  tarnish  it ;  and  may  humanity  after  Victocy  be 
the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  Fleet.  For 
myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to  Him  who 
made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  light  upon  my 
endeavours  for  serving  my  country  faithfully.  To 
Him  I  resign  myself  and  the  just  cause  which  is 
entrusted  to  me  to  defend.   Amen.    Amen.  Amen. 

An  anecdote  in  connection  with  this 
prayer  is  interesting.  John  Pasco  acted  as 
signal-lieutenant  of  the  Victory,  Whilst 
the  fleet  was  sailing  towards  the  French 
and  Spanish  ships  Pasco  went  below  to 
make  a  report  and  submit  a  grievance  to 
Nelson.  He  entered  the  cabin  and  dis- 
covered Nelson  on  his  knees  writing.  He 
was  composing  the  prayer  I  have  just 
transcribed.  Pasco  waited  till  he  rose, 
and  then  communicated  some  report  of  the 
deck,  but  felt  himself  unable  to  represent 
any  troubles  of  his  own  at  such  a  moment. 

"The  day  is  fine,  the  sight,  of  course, 
beautiful,"  Blackwood  had  written  to  his 
wife  on  the  19th  referring  to  the  Combined 
Fleets  which  were  coming  out  of  Cadiz. 
The  sight  was  equally  beautiful,  but  grand 
and  tremendous,  with  all  tragic  and  mo- 
mentous significance  on  this  morning  of 
the  2 1  St.  The  enemy's  ships  floated  like 
the  marble  shapes  of  cathedrals :  they 
shone  in  the  sun  with  the  lights  and 
splendour  of  the  iceberg.  There  was  little 
wind,  scarce  enough  to  keep  their  top- 
gallant sails  shuddering  as  they  lay  on  the 
port  tack  with  their  heads  to  the  north, 
and  Cadiz  snug  under  their  lee.  The 
Atlantic  swell  rolled  into  the  shoals,  barely 
wrinkled  by  the  faint  blue  breathings  of 
that  October  morning.  But  the  British 
ships  gathered  an  impulse  from  the  subtle, 
irresistible  respiration  of  the  deep,  and 
their  canvas  swelled  as  they  bowed  with 
royal  stateliness  forward  on  the  send  of 
the  following  folds. 

The  Royal  Sovereign^  with  her  stunsails 


making  a  light  in  the  sea  beside  her/was 
ahead  of  the  foremost  of  the  ships*  by 
twenty  minutes.  CoUingwood,  we  are  told 
by  Hercules  Robinson,  a  midshipman  on 
board  the  Euryalus,  gravely  paced  the 
deck  munching  an  apple.  They  called 
him  "  dear  old  Cuddie."  What  a  heart 
of  oak  was  that !  What  a  splendid  set 
of  fellows  filled  his  'tweendecks  I  Just 
before  that  distant  ship  awoke  the  first 
low  thunders  of  Trafalgar,  a  signal  was 
made  on  board  the  Vtctofy.  "  His  Lord- 
ship came  to  me  on  the  poop,"  says  Pasco, 
"and  after  ordering  certain  signals  to  be 
made,  about  a  quarter  to  noon,  he  said  : 

*  Mr.  Pasco,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Fleet, 
England  Confides  that  Every  Man 
WILL  DO  His  Duty.     And,*   he  added, 

*  you  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  one  more 
to  make,  which  is  for  Close  Action,^  I 
replied :  *  If  your  Lordship  will  permit 
me  to  substitute  the  expects  for  confides^  the 
signal  will  soon  be  completed,  because  the 
word  expects  is  in  the  vocabulary',  and 
confides  must  be  spelt.'  His  Lordship 
replied  in  haste  and  with  seeming  satis- 
faction, *  That  will  do,  Pasco ;  make  it 
directly.*  "  Thus  was  hoisted  the  immortal 
signal.  They  say  the  crews  cheered  when 
its  import  was  communicated.  A  few  ships 
of  the  van  answered  it,  and  then  was 
hoisted  at  the  mizzen  royal -masthead 
Nelson's  favourite  signal  for  Close 
Action — No.  16. 

The  foe  submitted  a  brave,  bristling, 
tremendous  picture  —  thirty-three  Levia- 
thans, the  Spaniards  with  crosses  dangling 
at  their  spanker-boom-ends.  And  tower- 
ing in  the  thick  of  that  crescent -like 
huddle  lay  the  Trinidad^  of  four  rows  of 
teeth  and  filled  with  breathless  men  and 
a  number  of  priests.  Shortly  after  the 
memorable  signal  had  been  made  aboard 
the  Victory ^  a  French  ship,  the  Fougiuux^ 
lying  astern  of  the  Santa  Ana^  sent  a  shot 
at  the  Royal  Sovereign.  Then  it  was  that 
the  three  British  Admirals  hoisted  their 
respective  flags,  and  every  ship  seized  a 
Union  Jack  to  her  main-topmast  stay, 
and  another  to  her  fore -top -gallant 
stay.  Then  it  was,  too,  that,  wiUi  one 
exception,  the  Admirals  of  the  Combined 
Fleets  hoisted  their  e::  signs. 
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The  picture  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  alone 
in  action  was  sublime,  was  magnificent, 
but  whether  it  was  war  or  not  others  must 
pronounce.  Had  it  fallen  a  dead  calm  so 
as  to  prevent  our  ships  from  approaching 
the  enemy,  her  fate  must  have  been  sealed ; 
she  must  have  been  bombarded  into  staves, 
for  she  not  only  had  the  Santa  Ana 
(which,  by  the  way,  suffered  frightfully 
from  her  first  broadside)  to  contend  with ; 
ahead  lay  the  San  Leandro  ;  the  Fougueux 
raked  her  astern,  and  close  aboard  on  the 
starboard  bow  and  quarter  lay  the  two 
monsters  San  Justa  and  Indomptahle.  These 
ships  blazed  their  roaring  artillery  into 
the  devoted  British  liner.  "  Rotherham," 
exclaimed  CoUingwood  at  this  time  to  his 
Captain,  "what  would  Nelson  give  to 
be  here  ? "  And  Nelson,  watching  the 
glorious  sight,  exclaimed,  *'  See  how  that 
noble  fellow  CoUingwood  carries  his  ship 
into  action ! " 

Every  glass,  James  tells  us,  on  board  the 
Victory  was  employed  to  discover  the  flag  of 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief.  Nelson's 
desire  was  to  get  at  Villeneuve.  All  this 
while  the  Victory  was  slowly  floating  to 
within  gunshot  of  the  enemy's  line 
irregularly  followed  by  the  ships  of  the 
division  she  led.  About  twenty  minutes 
after  the  Fougueux  had  fired  at  the  Royal 
Sovereign  the  Bucentaure  let  fly  a  shot  at 
the  Victory,  It  fell  short.  A  second  shot 
dropped  alongside.  At  last  a  fifth  or 
sixth  shot  pierced  the  main-top-gallant 
sail.  "  A  minute  or  two  of  awful  silence 
ensued,"  says  James.  Then  in  a  mighty 
shock  of  thunder  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
weathermost  ships  of  the  enemy  blazed 
their  great  ordnance  at  the  Victory.  Almost 
never  before  had  such  a  fire  been  directed 
at  a  single  ship.  She  kept  silent,  and 
continued  to  float  onwards  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  knot. 

Nelson's  tactics  were  these.  The  Victory 
was  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  at 
about  his  tenth  ship.  This  being  done 
(as  it  was  done),  some  nine  or  ten  of  the 
enemy's  ships  to  leeward  were  rendered 
useless ;  they  had  no  steam  to  propel 
them  to  the  help  of  their  friends ;  the  air 
was  so  light  that  it  was  impossible  they 
could  have  had  way  enough  upon  them  to 


tack,  and  the  battle  would  have  been 
decided  by  the  time  they  wore.  Nelson 
thus,  by  his  marvellous  plan  of  attack, 
created  for  his  twenty-seven  ships  a 
stronger  force  than  the  Combined  Fleets 
could  oppose  to  him,  thirty-three  as  they 
were. 

Shortly  after  the  Victory  fired  her  first 
fatal  broadside  the  ships  astern  of  the 
British  leaders  broke  through  the  Franco- 
Spanish  line  in  all  parts,  and,  to  quote 
CoUingwood,  "  engaged  the  enemy  at 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns."  James  tells 
us  that  when  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
perceived  that  the  Victory  was  about  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Royal  Sovereign^ 
"they  closed  like  a  forest."  This  is  difficult 
to  realise,  seeing  that  he  informs  us  that 
by  this  time  the  wind  had  gradually  died 
away  to  a  mere  breath,  and  that  the  Victory 
owed  such  motion  as  she  had  to  the  im 
pulse  of  the  swell. 

A  shot  passed  between  Nelson  and 
Hardy  as  they  paced  the  deck.  They 
stopped  and  looked  at  each  other,  each 
supposing  the  other  wounded.  Nelson 
then  smiled  and  said — "  This  is  too  warm 
work.  Hardy,  to  last  long,"  and  he  added 
that  he  had  never  in  all  his  experience 
witnessed  more  cool  courage  than  was  being 
displayed  by  the  Victory^ s  crew.  Warm 
work  it  was  !  Every  ship  that  could  point 
a  gun  at  the  Victory  was  firing  at  her.  She 
floated  under  the  stem  of  the  Bucentaure, 
and  smashed  a  broadside  into  the  French- 
man's cabin  windows.  She  was  receiving 
at  this  time  the  direct  fire  of  the  Neptune 
and  the  Redoutahle,  '  She  then  fell 
foul  of  the  latter  ship.  The  scene 
now  becomes  a  lurid  and  tremendous 
picture.  Masts  come  crashing  from  aloft ; 
canvas  and  bulwarks  are  riddled  into  the 
appearance  of  gratings,  ship  falls  upon 
ship,  and  they  engage  so  close  that  the 
men  who  fight  the  guns  are  almost  suffo- 
cated by  the  black  and  filthy  vomitings. 
What  were  the  sensations  of  the  captains 
in  command  of  those  ships  which  Nelson's 
tactics  had  as  effectually  disabled  as  if  they 
had  been  sunk  or  burnt?  The  British 
attack  was  irresistible.  There  was  no 
virtue  in  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniard  or  the 
Frenchman  to  oppose  that  terrific  shock  of 
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war.  We  were  fighting  for  peace,  we  were 
fighting  to  annihilate  the  enemy  that  peace 
might  be  assured.  Prize-money  was  a 
quite  secondary  consideration  ;  those 
devils  alongside  were  to  be  subdued  at 
the  cost  of  extermination,  as  Nelson  said, 
and  he  cared  not  whether  they  floated  or 


blood  of  his  own  secretary,  Scott,  who  had 
been  killed  on  the  spot  a  little  while  before. 
"  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy," 
said  Nelson.  "  I  hope  not,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  my  back- 
bone is  shot  through."  They  carried 
him  down    into    the  cockpit,   a  gloomy 


sank  so  long  as  they  were  hopelessly  and 
iiretrievably  beaten. 

He  and  Captain  Hardy  were  walking  the 
deck  of  the  Viclory  at  about  a  quarter  past 
one,  while  the  battle  all  about  still  raged, 
when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  shoulder  and 
penetrated  liis  chest.  He  fell  to  the  deck 
on  his  face.  A  sergeant  of  marines  and 
two  seamen  raised  him,  stained  with  the 


abode  indeed,  hellish  with  the  groans  of 
the  wounded,  ghastly  with  the  figures  of 
the  dying  or  the  dead.  One  of  the 
wounded  called  out  to  the  surgeon,  who 
had  just  examined  two  officers  and  found 
them  lifeless :  "  Mr.  Beatty,  Lord  Nelson 
is  here.  Mr.  Beatty,  the  Admiral  is 
wounded."  He  ran  to  Nelson's  side. 
"Ah,   Hr.  Beatty,"  exclaimed  the  dying 
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victor,  "you  can  do  nothing  for  me.  I 
have  but  a  short  time  to  live."  **  Alas  I 
Beatty,  how  prophetic  you  were!"  cried 
Dr.  Scott,  referring  to  the  apprehensions 
the  surgeon  had  expressed  for  his  safety, 
as  he  had  throughout  worn  a  coat  con- 
spicuous with  orders  upon  it. 

There  is  not  a  more  affecting  and  tragic 
scene  in  the  records  of  humanity  than 
this  great  and  glorious  man's  deathbed. 
Affecting  it  was,  and  no  Englishman 
can  read  the  description  of  it  at  this  hour 
unmoved,  because  it  was  Nelson  who  lay 
dying  ;  and  it  is  tragic  because  of  the  red 
and  thunderous  frame  it  was  set  in.  Dr. 
Scott,  the  chaplain,  used  to  speak  of  the 
deck  of  the  Victory  as  resembling  a 
"  butcher's  shambles."  He  saw  an  officer 
in  some  frenzy  of  pain  tear  the  ligatures 
from  his  wound  and  bleed  to  death.  The 
ladder  was  slippery  with  blood.  On  deck 
all  was  uproar,  shouts,  the  volcanic  blast 
of  guns,  and  smoke  as  thick  as  fog. 
Scott  bent  over  the  dying  hero,  who 
said  in  a  low  voice,  **I  leave  Lady 
Hamilton  and  my  adopted  daughter, 
Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my  country."  His 
constaitt  cry  was  for  drink,  and  they  gave 
him  lemonade  and  wine-and- water.  The 
Victory s  crew  cheered  whenever  an  enemy's 
ship  struck.  One  of  these  huzzas  reached 
Nelson's  ears  ;  Lieutenant  Pasco,  who  lay 
wounded,  answered  his  inquiry,  and  the 
news  lighted  up  his  pale  face.  He  con- 
stantly asked  for  Captain  Hardy,  who  at 
last  arrived.  They  shook  hands  affection- 
ately, and  Nelson  inquired  how  the  battle 
went.  Hardy  answered  that  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  struck. 
"I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "  none  of  our  ships 
have  struck.  Hardy  ?  "  "  No,  my  Lord," 
replied  Hardy,  **  there  is  no  fear  of  that." 

When  Hardy  made  his  second  visit 
Nelson  was  still  alive,  and  the  Captain 
congratulated  him,  even  in  the  moment 
of  death,  on  his  brilliant  victory.  He 
could  not  tell  how  many  ships  were  taken ; 
he  believed  fourteen  or  fifteen.  *'  That  is 
well,"  answered  Nelson,  "  but  I  bargained 
for  twenty."  And  then  emphatically  ex- 
claimed :  "  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor."  The 


dying  hero  could  not  then,  perhaps,  con- 
ceive that  the  ground  tackle  of  most  of 
the  ships  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
render  anchoring  impossible.  Colling- 
wood  afterwards  did  not  anchor,  and  has 
been  blamed  for  the  loss  of  many  prizes. 
But  he  was  a  great  sailor,  and  exactly 
knew  what  to  do.  And  it  is  only  writers 
ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of 
the  ocean,  of  shoals  and  lee-shores,  and 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  crippled  ships, 
some  without  steering  gear,  some  sheer 
hulks,  who  would  challenge  the  judgment 
of  such  a  seaman  as  Colling^vood,  who 
was  there  and  responsible  ! 

"  Doctor,"  said  Nelson,  turning  to  the 
Chaplain,  "Ihave  not  been  ^  great  sinner." 
The  Doctor  rubbed  the  poor  sufferer's 
body,  and  they  often  ejaculated  short 
prayers  together ;  and  Nelson  frequently 
said,  **  Pray  for  me.  Doctor."  The  last  words 
the  Chaplain  heard  Nelson  murmur  were, 
"God  and  my  countr}'."  And  then  he 
peacefully  died — so  calmly  that  Scott,  who 
was  rubbing  his  breast,  continued  to  chafe 
him  for  some  minutes,  unconscious  that 
the  end  had  come. 

Thus  died  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
noble,  and  heroic  characters  which  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  or  of  w^hich 
the  history  of  the  world  makes  any  men- 
tion. No  Englishman  has  left  a  more 
valuable  memory.  The  name  of  Nelson 
is  as  magical  to-day  as  it  was  when  he 
was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.  It 
is  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  honourable, 
fearless,  patriotic,  to  the  very  crown  and 
summit  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  He 
was  as  simple  as  a  child,  he  was  as  tender 
and  affectionate  as  a  woman,  and  his  heart 
was  that  of  a  lion.  The  material  and  moral 
debt  of  the  country  to  this  man  is  so  great 
that  when  we  seek  for  comparison  in  the 
services  of  even  the  most  splendid  and 
shining  characters  we  find  the  appeal 
weak,  the  claim  shrinks,  even  if  it  be  a 
Wellington  on  whom  our  eyes  are  fixed, 
because  in  no  one  life  will  we  discover 
combined  all  that  Nelson  did  for  England, 
and  in  no  one  human  memory  will  we 
find  the  influence  that  he  still  exerts. 
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By    JOSEPH    A.    ALTSHELER. 


I  FOUND  it  neither  a  pleasant  nor  an 
easy  task  to  force  my  way  through 
the  undergrowth  which  flourished  in  such 
thick  and  tangled  fashion,  and  the  smart- 
ing of  my  wound, 
slight  though  the 
latter  was,  for  the 
ball  had  merely 
cut  the  flesh  of 
my  wrist,  contri- 
buted to  both  my 
bodily  and  mental 
suffering.  The 
faint  flashes  of 
summer  lightning 
in  the  hot  June 
night  gave  brief 
and  imperfect 
glimpses  of 
masses  of  low, 
scrubby  trees  with 
interlacing 
bushes  and  briars 
and  an  occasional 
pool  of  dirty  and 
discoloured  water, 
rimmed  in  by  the 
Virginia  mud, 
sticky  and  yellow, 
into  which  I 
floundered  more 
than  once  when 
the  friendly  light- 
ning was  not  at  ,  involuntarily 
hand.  Then,  '  at  th 
pulling  myself  out 

again,  I  tore  my  clothes  and  skin  on  the 
clumps  of  briars  that  caught  me  as  I 
blindly  plunged  forward.  Two  hours  of  such 
work,  and  with  the  feelings  of  delight  that 
a  shipwrecked  sailor  must  experience  when 
he  sees  a  rescuing  sail,  I  struck  a  beaten 
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track-  True,  it  was  not  much,  merely  a  path 
where  the  undergrowth  had  been  crushed 


as  if 
probably  a  train  of  . 


very  heavy  weight, 
tiller}-,  for  1  trod  i: 


the 


bv 


wheels.       But    it 

enabled  me  to 
advance  with 
;nuch  greater 
speed  and  less 
danger  to  my 
person,  and  would 
undoubtedly  lead 
me  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 
A  large  rain- 
drop splashed  in 
my  face,  and  then 
another,  and  soon 
a  torrent  came 
down.  I  plodded 
on  while  the  rain 
beat  upon  me. 
Off  to  the  right 
I  heard  the  fre- 
quent booming  of 
cannon.  Twice 
shells  came 
shrieking  high 
over  me,  and  I 
involuntarily 
I  ducked  my  head 
at  the  noise,  for 
oucKED  MY  HEAD  ^    ^'^^    not    yet 

NOISE.  3n    old     enough 

soldier  to  cure 
myself  of  the  habit.  Jly  wound  had 
now  ceased  to  pain  me,  but  the  bitterness 
of  my  reflections  was  sufficient  torment. 
I  had  come  up  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
with  the  great  army  to  obtain  my  first 
taste  of  war.  Often  had  1,  like  many 
,  u  u 
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other  young  soldiers  in  that  gallant  body 
of  men,  painted  roseate  pictures  of  victory, 
promotion,  rewarded  patriotism,  and  a 
reunited  country.  With  a  light  heart  I 
had  encountered  the  toils  and  deprivations 
of  the  advance.  I  had  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  was  daunted  by  no  obstacle.  I 
did  not  fear  the  fever  bred  in  the  swamps 
of  the  Chickahominy,  which  cut  down  our 
men  as  if  we  were  standing  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  I  did  my  share  and 
twice  my  share  of  the  work  which  tries  a 
soldier  more  than  fighting.  I  took  an 
axe  and  helped  to  build  roads  through  the 
swamps  and  bridges  over  the  swollen 
streams.  Then  I  tugged  at  the  wheels  of 
the  cannon  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  at 
night  I  did  picket  duty  in  the  dense 
forests,  and  sometimes  in  the  darkness 
heard  a  Confederate  bullet  hiss  by  me. 
But  all  the  time  we  were  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  advancing.  We 
thought  of  nothing  but  forward,  forward, 
and  our  hardships  were  forgotten  in  the 
reflection  that  at  each  sunset  we  were 
nearer  to  the  enemy's  capital. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  had 
come  quickly  enough,  I  thought,  as  I 
stumbled  into  the  miry  edge  of  a  small 
brook  that  ran  across  );he  path.  The  prize 
was  almost  within  our  hand.  I  had*  even 
seen  one  bright  morning  the  spires  of 
Richmond  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and 
then  we  were  turned  back.  For  a  moment 
I  felt  a  regret  that  I  had  not  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  in  the  last  battle, 
when  'I  was  cut  off  from  my  regiment, 
instead  of  escaping  through  their  lines  to 
struggle  among  the  woods  as  best  I  could, 
in  the  effort  to  join  the  retreating  army. 
The  greatness  of  my  anticipations  had 
made  the  repulse  the  more  mortifying. 
The  voices  of  the  night  repeated  the 
word — retreat,  retreat,  retreat.  The  very 
shells  that  sang  over  my  head  had  but  one 
tune,  and  it  was  retreat,  retreat,  retreat. 
The  plashing  of  the  rain  formed  the  same 
sound,  and  I  began  to  repeat  it  to  myself 
as  a  kind  of  chorus. 

At  last  I  saw  a  light,  far  ahead  and 
faint,  but  very  cheerful  in  the  darkness 
and  rain.  I  was  sure  that  I  had  overtaken 
a  portion  of  our  rear-guard,  but  as  I  came 


nearer  I  saw  that  it  was  a  house  standing 
in  a  small  clearing,  and  the  light  came 
from  one  of  the  windows.  There  were 
no  pickets  about,  no  evidences  of 
encampment,  and  I  knew  that  our 
men  were  not  near.  Evidently  it  was 
occupied  by  a  family  which,  more  fearless 
than  others  in  that  region,  had  not  taken 
itself  from  this  battle-ground  and  gone 
to  Richmond  01  some  similar  place  of 
security.  Though  it  was  a  risky  business 
to  linger  with  the  enemy  so  close  behind, 
I  was  tired  and  hungry  and  had  lost  my 
way,  and  I  determined  to  hail  them  and 
get  something  to  eat  and  news  of  the 
army  if  I  could.  I  went  up  to  the  door 
and  knocked  lightly  on  it  with  the  muzzle 
of  my  rifle.  I  repeated  the  stroke  two  or 
three  times  before  a  man's  voice  called 
out  and  asked  who  I  was.  I  replied  that 
I  was  a  Union  soldier  who  had  been  cut  off 
from  his  command  and  wished  to  obtain 
information  that  would  guide  him  to  his 
army. 

At  first  he  refused  entrance  to  me,  sav- 
ing  that  the  Yankees  had  found  their  own 
way  into  Virginia,  and  could  not  find  it 
out  again. 

I  replied  that  I  was  sick  and  w-ounded, 
and  appealed  to  the  hospitality  of  Virgin- 
ians, who  boasted  that  they  never  refused 
aid  to  the  suffering  and  unfortunate. 

This  evidently  touched  his  pride,  for  he 
opened  the  door,  held  up  a  lantern  in  my 
face  and  looked  closely  at  me.  He  must 
have  been  satisfied  that  I  was  not  danger- 
ous, for  I  know  that  I  did  not  look  like  it, 
although  I  was  by  no  means  a  pretty 
figure.  I  was  wet  and  bedraggled,  but 
the  rain  had  not  washed  all  the  yellow 
mud  off  me,  and  on  my  uniform  there  were 
still  streaks  of  blood  that  had  flowed  from 
my  wounded  wrist.  He  invited  me  to 
enter  in  a  not  unkindly  tone,  and  I 
followed  him  into  a  room  that  was  fur- 
nished with  a  fair  degree  of  comfort.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  Virginian  farmer  of  some 
cultivation,  for  his  language  was  not  bad. 
In  one  corner  sat  a  woman  of  about  forty, 
evidently  his  wife,  who  held  in  her  arms 
a  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years  with 
beautiful  long  yellow  curls  which  at  once 
attracted  my  notice  and  admiration.     IMv 
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countenance  must  have  expressed  these 
feelings,  for  both  the  man  and  woman 
softened  toward  me,  and  the  latter  volun- 
teered to  bind  up  my  wrist,  while  the 
fonner  stated  that  some  of  our  troops  had 
passed  only  an  hour  before. 

While  the  woman  nas  putting  the  band- 
age on  my  wrist,  the  man  brought  me 
something  to  eat,  though  he  said  the 
provisions  in  the  house  were  scanty,  and 
he    had    much    rather    give    them    to  a 


to  go,  and  that  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
danger. 

Again  I  did  not  care  to  differ  with  him, 
and  I  merely  uttered  some  compliments 
about  the  pretty  little  girl  and  her 
beautiful  yellow  hair  which  caused  the 
mother's  face  to  flush  with  pride, 

I  warned  them  to  keep  the  child  out  of 
danger,  as  flying  bullets  might  be  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  before  long,  and  the  father 
repeated  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 


E  THE  PAIS  OF  THE  RETREATING  A 


Confederate  than  to  a  Federal  soldier. 
They  avowed  their  Confederate  sentiments 
and  gloried  in  them,  exulted  over  our 
retreat,  knew  that  the  enemy'were  pursuing 
us,  and  boasted  that  our  army  would  be 
annihilated  within  a  few  days.  As  I  was 
receiving  their  hospitality,  I  did  not  care 
to  dispute  these  points  with  them,  but 
asked  why  they  had  remained  in  such  an 
unsafe  place  when  a  cannon-ball  might 
come  crashing  through  the  house  at  any 
time. 

The  man  replied  that  he  did  not  like  to 
-abandon  his  home,  as  he  had  nowhere  else 


I  finished  eating  the  food  that  they  had 
placed  before  me,  thanked  them,  kissed 
the  little  girl,  and  followed  once  more  the 
path  of  the  retreating  anny,  whose  rear- 
guard I  overtook  in  encampment  not  an 
hour  later. 

The  sun  shouldered  his  golden  disc 
above  the  horizon  the  next  morning,  and 
flooded  the  earth  with  yellow  sunshine 
The  rain-drops  dried  up,  the  grass  and 
foliage  turned  to  a  deeper  green,  and  the 
despondency  that  I  had  felt  during  the 
night  passed  away  before  the  glorious 
daylight.     We  lay  upon  the  heights,  and 
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the  army  had  turned  at  last.  We  faced 
the  enemy  once  more,  and  there,  expectant 
and  confident,  we  awaited  his  onset,  for 
we  knew  that  he  would  come,  and  we 
believed  that  we  would  beat  him  back. 
The  army  was  transformed.  The  men 
laughed,  and  when  discipline  allowed, 
shouted  at  each  other.  Many  of  the 
wounded  begged  the  privilege  of  taking 
a  place  in  the  ranks,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  the  oflScers  to  exhort  troops  and 
endeavour  to  excite  their  courage.  Secure 
in  t)ieir  position,  they  had  all, the  ardour  of 
battle,  and  awaited  with  impatience  the 
coming  of  the  enemy. 

My  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  front 
rank. '  The  privations  and  bitter  feelings 
of  the  previous  night  were  forgotten,  and  I 
paid  no  notice  to  the  trifling  wound  on  my 
^rm,  for,  like  the  others,  I  was  anxious  that 
we  should  beat  the  enemy  back  and  repay 
him  for  some  of  the  losses  that  he  had 
inflicted  upon  us. 

.  Biefore  waiting  long  we  saw  Confederate 
troops  debouch  from  some  woods  about  a 
mile  distant^  We  watched  them  for  a  little 
while,  and  then,  as  I  had  had  some  experi- 
ence in  scouting,  the  Colonel  sent  me 
forward  to  join  our  skirmishers  and  bring 
a  report  to  him.  I  advanced  along  the 
rocks  and  bushes  until  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  I  stooped 
down 'behind  a  large  roc^  and  watched 
their  movements.  Within  the  edge  of 
the  woods  I  could  see  the  house  at  which 
I  had  stopped  during  the  previous  night, 
and  I  wondered  if  its  inmates  had  taken 
me  at  my  word  and  had  gone. 

While  I  was  watching,  a  shell  flew  over 
my  head,  struck  the  ground  near  the  Con- 
federate troops,  and  exploded.  Directly 
came  another,  and  it  alighted  among  them, 
causing  great  confusion.  One  man  was 
killed,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  and  several 
others  were  wounded.  They  withdrew  in 
haste  and  much  disorder.  Some  of  them 
came  back.  I  supposed  they  were  trying 
to  recover  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  but 
wondered  why  they  should  take  so  great 
a  risk  for  so  slight  an  object — slight,  at 
least,  in  war,  and  upon  the  eve  of  a  great 
battle.  They  Avere  a  shining  mark  for  our 
batteries,  and  again  the  shells  came  flying 


toward  them,  tearing  up  the  earth  around 
them  and  covering  them  with  dirt. 

They  retreated,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  again,  to  be  driven  back  as  before 
by  the  shells.  I  could  not  understand 
such  obstinacy ;  but,  as  I  had  more  serious 
work  to  do  than  to  discover  the  cause,  I 
continued  my  reconnaissance  and  moved 
off"  to  the  right.  The  Confederate  troops 
remained  stationary  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  my 
duties.  About  an  hour  later  I  started  back 
to  my  regiment.  On  the  way  I  met 
another  of  our  skirmishers,  and  told  him 
about  the  little  episode  of  the  Confederate 
troops  and  the  shells. 

"  I  can  explain  that,"  he  replied.  "  A 
curious  thing  happened  over  there.  We 
captured  some  prisoners  a  short  while  ago, 
and  one  of  them  told  us  about  it.  A  man 
and  his  wife  and  child  lived  in  that  house 
in  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  The  man 
persisted  in  remaining  until  the  last 
moment,  although  he  saw  our  troops 
massed  on  the  hill.  He  did  not  get  out 
until  the  Confederates  themselves  came* 
and  even  then  they  had  to  hurry  him  away. 
At  that  time  the  shells  struck,  and  in  the 
confusion  the  child  disappeared.  The 
troops,  instead  of  coming  back  after  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  came  for  her.  But 
they  did  not  find  her." 

I  went  on  and  delivered  my  report  to 
the  Colonel,  but  I  thought  much,  on  the 
way,  of  the  child.  What  would  become 
of  her  ?  Doubtless  she  would  be  found 
after  the  battle,  ridden  over  by  the  cavalry 
or  torn  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-shot. 

Heavier  masses  of  the  enemy  now 
issued  from  the  woods,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  battle  was  at  hand.  For  some 
time  there  had  been  a  lively  firing,  but 
this  was  to  be  the  great  trial  of  strength. 
The  Confederates  formed  batteries  in  the 
woods  behind  their  infantry,  and  replied 
to  our  fire.  A  cannon-ball  struck  in  the 
earth  about  ten  feet  from  me.  Another 
went  over  my  head  and  killed  a  man  in 
the  rear  rank.  A  Minie  ball  broke  the 
Colonel's  sword-sheath.  It  was  getting 
very  uncomfortable.  I  was  willing  to 
fight,  but  I  did  not  like  waiting,  and 
anxiously  watched  the  dense  columns  of 
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the  enemy  Avho  were  moving  toward  the 
hill. 

They  came  on  steadily  and  at  a  trot. 
All  our  batteries  were  turned  upon  them, 
and  the  men  were  loading  and  firing  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Whole  platoons  of 
the  advancing  enemy  were  swept  away, 
but  the  others  never  paused  nor  hesitated. 
As  I  stood  with  my  gun  in  my  hands,  my 
admiration  for  their  courage  was  unlimited. 
Many  of  them  were  in  their  shirt  sleeves, 
as  I  have  often  seen  the  Georgians  and 
Mississippians  fight,  but  they  came  in  a 
run  over  the  broken  ground,  and  seemed 
to  fear  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  no  more 
than  a  boy  would  a  snowball.  Even  in 
moments  6f  greatest  danger  and  excite- 
ment the  mind  often  involuntarily  dwells 
upon  trifles,  and  I  remember  smiling  at 
the  queer  appearance  their  heads  made, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  as  they  came  over  i 
the  uneven  ground.  ^ 

Then  I  fell  to  watching  individual 
soldiers,  for  they  were  near  enough  for 
us  to  discern  their  features  whenever  the 
clouds  of  smoke  blew  aside.  I  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  one  Avho  was  coming 
straight  toward  me.  The  fierceness  of  his 
appearance  indicated  the  soldier  who  loved 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake.  He  wore 
neither  coat  nor  waistcoat,  and  his  long 
black  hair  fell  partially  over  his  half  Avild 
face.  He  waved  his  gun  above  his  head 
and  joined  in  the  rebel  yell  which  I  had 
heard  before  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  If  he  was  not  shot  down  on  the 
way,  this  man  would  charge  directly  upon 
me,  I  thought,  and  perhaps  I  would  die  by 
his  hand. 

We  Avere  ordered  to  reserve  our  fire  for 
closer  quarters.  I  had  become  fascinated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Confederate, 
who  was  coming  in  my  direction,  and 
thought  little  of  the  bullets  that  fell 
around  me.  I  was  watching  that  soldier. 
When  the  command  to  fire  should  be 
given,  I  determined  to  discharge  my  gun 
at  him.  If  he  ever  reached  us  I  felt  sure 
that  he  would  kill  me.  I  wondered  if  he 
would  be  shot  down  by  the  artillery  before 
our  turn  to  fire  came.  Twice  I  lost  sight 
of  him  and  thought  that  he  was  down,  but 
each  time  it  was  merely  some  smoke  that 


had  concealed  him,  and  when  it  drifted 
aside  he  was  still  rushing  on  at  the  head 
of  the  enemy.  Once  he  stumbled  and 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  I  was  sure  that 
he  was  shot,  but  he  had  slipped  on  a  stone 
or  something  else,  and  in  a  moment 
recovered  himself  and  came  on  again. 
Balls,  grape  shot,  and  shells  tore  the 
ranks  around  him,  but  he  was  untouched 
and  came  straight  as  the  flight  of  a  hawk 
toward  me. 

Ifelt  sure  that  I  would  have  to  shoot 
that  man  or  he  would  have  my  own  life, 
and  I  deliberated  whether  to  aim  at  his 
head  or  heart.  At  length  I  decided  upon 
his  head.  A  curl  of  his  black  hair  fell 
down  upon  the  left  side  of  his  forehead, 
and  if  the  smoke  did  not  conceal  him  I 
would  shoot  straight  through  the  end  of 
that  curl  and  into  his  head.  I  wondered 
if  my  nerves  would  remain  steady,  and  I 
could  hit  so  small  a  mark  amid  the  great 
noise  and  confusion.  I  even  held  out  one 
arm  to  see  if  it  shook,  but  not  a  muscle 
quivered. 

The  Colonel  now  gave  the  preliminary 
command,  and  I  knew  that  the  one  to  fire 
would  come  next.  I  levelled  my  gun  and 
looked  for  my  Confederate..  There  he  was 
as  before,  directly  opposite  me.  The  black 
curl  still  hung  over  his  left  eye  and  oflfered 
a  fair  mark.  They  had  now  reached  a  little 
patch  of  bushes  that  fringed  the  base  of 
the  slope.  I  sighted  at  the  black  curl,  and 
my  hand  felt  for  the  trigger  while  I  awaited 
the  order  to  fire. 

An  exclamation  from  the  man  next  to 
me  startled  me  and  disarranged  my  aim. 
From  the  bushes  in  front  of  the  charging 
Confederates  uprose  a  figure  very  strange 
to  the  battle-field.  Full  into  view  came 
the  long  yellow  curls  and  frightened  face 
of  the  little  girl  that  I  had  seen  before.  I 
dropped  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  in  amaze- 
ment as  she  stood  there  between  the  lines, 
scared  and  appealing. 

She  came  out  of  the  bushes  which 
had  concealed  her,  and  running  midway 
between  our  lines  and  those  of  the 
advancing  enemy  stopped,  evidently  too 
much  terrified  to  move  any  further.  She 
was  directly  between  me  and  the  Con- 
federate soldier  with  the  black  hair.     In 
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a  few  moments  he  would  be  upon  her.  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  sympathy  for  the  child  alone 
on  the  battle-field,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
desire  to  save  her.  I  wondered  what  the 
Confederate  would  do  when   he  reached 


wind  blew  the  smoke  at  that  point  aside, 
and  I  could  see  distinctly.  She  turned 
her  face  toward  the  Confederate,  and  a 
beam  of  sunlight  fell  upon  her  hair.  I 
glanced  up  and  down  our  ranks.     1  could 


her,  for  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  not  fall  unless  I  shot  him.  Would 
he  rush  on  over  her?  Would  he  trample 
her  into  the  dirt  or  merely  thrust  her  aside  .■' 
The  child  may  have  cried  out  with  fear, 
but  I  could  not  hear  her,  for  the  roar  of 
the  battle  filled  my  ears,  and  I  was  watch- 
ing the  wild-looking  Confederate.     A  light 


see  by  the  look  of  apprehension  on  the 
faces  of  our  men  that  all  had  noticed  her, 
and  the  muzzles  of  many  guns  had  fallen, 
as  mine  had. 

The  dark  Confederate  was  almost  upon 
the  little  one.  Evidently  he  had  not  per- 
ceived her,  for  the  ardour  of  battle  shone 
undiminished  upon  his  face,  and  again  he 
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waved  his  gun  over  his  head,  a  thing 
which  soldiers  never  do  in  a  charge,  unless 
they  are  much  excited.  Another  step 
would  bring  him  to  her,  and  at  this  moment 
I  think  that  he  for  the  first  time  perceived 
the  frightened  face  and  the  yellow  hair. 

The  soldier  dropped  his  gun  by  his  side. 
The  fierceness  went  out  of  his  countenance, 
and  he  stopped.  The  whole  line  stopped 
with  him,  and  those  behind,  coming  upon 
the  wall  of  their  comrades,  were  brought 
also  to  a  halt.  He  let  his  gun  fall  to  the 
ground,  stooped  down,  and  took  the  little 
girl  in  his  arms.  The  action  could  be 
plainly  seen  by  both  armies.  Suddenly, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  order,  the  artillery 
and  small-arms  on  either  side  ceased 
firing. 

The  rear  of  the  battle-field  was  replaced 
by  a  silence  that  would  have  been  complete 
had  it  not  been  for  the  groans  of  wounded 
men  ;  and  I  knew  that  thousands  of  eyes 
were  strained  upon  the  soldier  and  the 
child.     I  looked  at  the  man  next  to  me. 


He  seemed  oblivious  of  the  conflict.  I 
looked  at  our  Colonel,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten the  command  to  fire. 

The  soldier  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
the  child,  and  then  lifted  her  high  over  his 
shoulder  and  handed  her  to  the  man 
behind  him.  Then  we  could  see  her 
passed  rapidly  from  rank  to  rank,  until  in 
a  few  moments  the  frightened  face  and  the 
yellow  hair  had  disappeared  toward  the 
wood  and  she  was  in  safety. 

The  soldier  seized  his  gun,  uttered  the 
rebel  yell,  and  came  on  again  with  line  after 
line  charging  behind  him.  Our  Colonel 
shouted  **  Fire ! "  and  the  volley  blazed  from 
our  rifles.  At  the  same  moment  a  hundred 
cannon  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  poured 
a  torrent  of  lead  and  iron  upon  the  charg- 
ing battalions,  and  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy  replied.  The  earth  shook  as  if  in 
the  throes  of  an  earthquake.  My  ears 
were  deafened  by  the  uproar,  and  thick 
clouds  of  floating  smoke  hid  the  dark 
soldier  and  his  companions. 


DR-   JOHNSON  AND  THE   **  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE."* 


By  ARTHUR   W.    HUTTON. 


ON  this  auspicious  occasion,  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  our  Club,  when  there  is  such  a 
distinguished  gathering  not  only  of  our 
noble  selves,  but  also  of  most  welcome 
guests,  I  may  as  well  begin  by  telling  the 
truth,  and  explain  that  I  have  not  written 
the  paper  I  had  intended  to  write.  That 
paper  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
one.  Ever>'one  knows  that  there  is  some 
obscurity  about  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  the  GeniUman's  Magazine.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  contributions  are  in 
themselves  obscure,  but  that  there  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  are  his  ;  and  this 
applies  especially  to  what  in  the  Geniie- 
marCs  Magazine  is   called    **  poetry."      A 


•  A  Paper  read  before  the  Johnson  Club. 


complete  and  accurate  list  even  of  the 
prose  contributions  has  never  been  made 
out.  Boswell  gives  a  list  which  he 
admits  to  be  imperfect,  and  he  divides  the 
pieces  which  it  contains  into  two  classes — 
first,  those  which  are  known  to  be  John- 
son's because  he  acknowledged  them ; 
and  secondly,  those  which  on  internal 
evidence,  or,  as  we  may  say,  by  means 
of  "  the  higher  criticism,"  he  ascribed 
to  him.  In  all  probability  this  list 
does  not  include  several  essays  and 
reviews  that  Johnson  really  wrote ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  own  im- 
mortal ex-Prior,  Birkbeck  Hill,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  equally  immortal 
Boswell  was  in  some  cases  wrong  in  his 
ascription  of  authorship  to  the  no  less 
immortal  Johnson.     Indeed,  he  must  have 
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been  wrong  once  or  twice,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  Johnson  sometimes  wrote 
bad  grammar,  which  is  absurd.  Now  the 
paper  which  I  have  not  written  would  have 
cleared  up  ail  doubts  on  this  interesting 
subject.  I  had  resolved  to  read  with  in- 
domitable industr}'  all  the  papers  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  -ih^X  could  by  any 
possibility  have  been  Johnson's,  and  then, 
with  that  fine  literar}'  instinct  and  insight 
which  so  few  of  us  possess,  while  those  of 
us  who  do  possess  it  are  too  modest  to  say 
so,  I  should  have  recognised,  and  have 
registered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
come  after  us,  all  that  was  undoubtedly 
Johnson's ;  and  thenceforward,  on  the 
strength  of  this  remarkable  paper,  I  should 
have  deservedly  shared  immortality  with 
those  whom  I  have  n^med.  But  alas ! 
these  things  were  not  so  to  be.  I  set 
to  work  with  a  light  heart;  but  I  was 
baffled  by  one  thing,  and  by  one  thing 
only,  and  that  was  the  confoundedly  small 
type  in  which  the  old  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine was  printed.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that  I  have  now  to  submit  to  your  charit- 
able judgment  a  very  commonplace  paper 
indeed,  dealing,  as  you  will  perceive,  in 
but  a  sorry  and  ineffectual  manner  with 
the  mere  beggarly  elements  of  my  subject. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  well  to  get  a 
tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine  was,  and  of  what  it  was 
not — I  mean,  of  course,  during  those  fifty 
years  that  its  existence  was  contempo- 
raneous with  Johnson's  life,  and  especially 
during  those  few  years,  1738- 1748,  that  he 
contributed  to  it.  There  are  well-meaning 
persons,  possibly  some  of  them  may  even 
be  members  of  this  Club,  who  imagine 
that  ever}'thing  written  in  the  eighteenth 
century  must  be  admirable  and  precious. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  them  that,  so 
far  as  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is  con- 
cerned, the  great  bulk  of  the  literary  con- 
tributions to  it  are  only  precious  in  the 
sense  of  being  precious  nonsense.  How 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  considering 
what  kind  of  man  was  Edward  Cave,  the 
editor  with  whom  Johnson  had  to  do  ? 

Born  at  Rugby  in  1691,  the  son  of  a 
cobbler,  he  had  none  the  less  the  right  of 
admittance  to  Rugby  School ;  but  he  was 


very  shortly  expelled  from  it  for  robbing 
the  hen-roost  of  the  Head  Master's  wife. 
He  then  became  clerk  to  a  collector  of 
excise  ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
was  from  Cave  that  Johnson  first  learnt  to 
regard  a  Commissioner  of  Excise  as  **  one 
of  the  lowest  of  all  human  beings,"  and 
excise  itself  as  "  a  hateful  tax  levied  .  .  . 
by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
is  paid."  A  little  later  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer ;  then  was  employed  in  the 
Post-Office ;  and  soon  he  obtained  the 
post,  that  of  "  Clerk  of  the  Franks  "  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  by  bringing 
him  into  contact  with  statesmen  and 
politicians,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.  He  picked  up  news  of  a 
kind  that  was  in  those  days  reckoned  con- 
fidential, and  sent  it  to  the  country  papers 
Very  soon  he  was  imprisoned  for  such  a 
breach  of  privilege ;  and,  though  he  was 
purged  of  this  offence  by  a  fine,  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  so  insatiable  that  ke 
was  a  little  later  dismissed  from  his  post 
on  the  charge  of  opening  letters  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  him 

Thus  admirably  trained  for  the  post  of 
magazine  editor,  he  bought,  in  1731,  a 
small  printing  office  in  St.  John's  Gate, 
Clerkenwell,  and  began  business  under 
the  name  of  **  R.  Newton,  printer";  at 
the  same  time  starting  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  as  **  edited  by  Sylvanus  Urban, 
of  Alde^rmanbury,  Gent."  Literar}-  power 
he  himself  had  none ;  but,  through  some 
sort  of  instinct,  he  was  none  the  less  a 
capable  editor.  His  troubles  with  the 
Legislature  did  not  cease  when  he  had  left 
Westminster  for  Clerkenwell.  There  was 
**  high  indignation "  in  the  Commons 
when,  in  1738,  he  published  a  Royal  reply 
to  an  address  before  it  had  been  reported 
to  the  Speaker  ;  and  in  1 747  he  was  repri- 
manded by  the  Lords,  on  his  knees,  for 
having  printed  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
Lord  Lovat.  Evidently  he  was  an  enter- 
prising and  up-to-date  editor ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  also  to  record  that,  although 
he  never  took  any  exercise  beyond  an 
occasional  game  of  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock in  a  room  over  St.  John's  Gate,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  a  vegetarian,  and, 
during  all  the  years   that  Johnson  knew 
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him,  never  drank  anything  but  milk  and 
water,  he  was  none  the  less  a  big,  strong 
man.  Nor  was  his  character  without 
attractive  features.  In  days  when  we  are 
all  sorely  tempted  to  invent  for  ourselves 
imposing  coats  of-arms,  and  to  imagine 
that  we  are  descended  from  a  long  and 
illustrious  ancestr>',  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  in  his  later  years  the  editor 
of  the  Genileman's  Magazine  liked  nothing 
so  well  as  to  be  called  "  Old  Cave,  the 
cobbler " ;  and  that,  when  his  growing 
wealth  warranted  him  in  purchasing  an 
ancient  coach  and  a  still  more  ancient 
pair  of  horses,  he  was  content  to  have 
painted  on  the  coach-panel,  in  place  of  a 
fictitious  coat-of-arms,  a  representation  of 
St.  John's  Gate,  in  which  for  over  twenty 
years  he  worked  as  printer  and  editor. 
Such  Avas  the  man  with  whom  Johnson,  so 
far  as  concerns  his  connection  with  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine^  had  to  deal.  On 
January  10,  1 754,  he  died,  "gently  pressing 
Johnson's  hand." 

Next,  as  to  the  magazine  itself.  It  was 
the  first  publication  ever  so  styled,  and  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  frankly  and 
accurately  used  in  its  proper  sense  of 
**  receptacle."  I  have  my  eye  now  on 
those  well  -  meaning  persons  already 
referred  to,  who  imagine  that  because  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  contains  essays 
written  in  the  eighteenth  centur}%  it  is, 
therefore,  a  magazine  containing  priceless 
literature.  I  am  bold  enough  to  maintain 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  So  far  as 
literature,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  concerned, 
the  Gentleman's  Afagazine  is  a  wilderness 
of  deservedly  forgotten  rubbish.  Indeed, 
in  its  early  days  it  hardly  pretended  to  high 
literar}'  merit.  Its  first  number  had  the 
subtitle  of,  or  Traders'  Monthly  Intelli- 
gencer;  and  though  this  was  dropped  in 
the  second  number,  and  Historical  Chronicle 
substituted,  it  still  prided  itself  more  on 
the  voluminousness  of  its  contents  than  on 
their  quality.  **  Containing  more  than  any 
other  book,"  or,  a  little  later,  **  containing 
more  in  quantity  and  greater  variety  than 
any  book  of  the  kind  and  price  " — such 
was  its  boast.  Nor  did  it  even  claim 
originality  for  its  contents ;  they  were 
"collected  chiefly  from  the  public  papers" ; 


and,  if  it  promised  literature  at  all,  it  was 
to  be  the  work  of  fifth-rate  scribblers, 
whose  souls  could  rise  no  higher  than  such 
grammar  -  school  pseudonyms  as  "  Mr. 
Bavius,"  "  Mr.  Maevius,"  "  Mr.  Spondee," 
"  Mr.  Dactyl,"  "  Mr.  Quidnunc,"  "  Mr. 
Conundrum,"  "  Mr.  Orthodoxo,"  who 
treated  of  theology,  and  "Dr.  Quibus," 
who  treated  of  medicine.  Such  was 
the  abysmally  low  literary  level  of 
the  magazine  to  which  Johnson,  in 
his  twenty-  fifth  year,  first  proposed  to 
contribute,  poverty  and  nothing  else  there- 
unto urging  him.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  in  other  aspects  it  was  a  most  useful 
and  even  entertaining  publication.  Were 
it  not  for  its  excruciatingly  small  type,  a 
volume  of  the  old  Gentleman's  Magazine 
would  often  be  found  vastly  more  in- 
structive and  amusing  than  a  volume  of  an 
up-to-date  magazine  of  to-day.  I  am 
speaking  only  of  the  quality  of  its  literature 
and  of  its  poetry— oh,  such  poetry ! — for 
it  was  as  a  literary  man  that  our  Johnson 
was  forced  by  fate  to  seek  to  become  a 
contributor  to  the  magazine  in  the  fourth 
year  of  its  existence. 

We  have  Johnson's  letter  to  Cave, 
Avritten  in  1734,  and  first  published  in  1785, 
after  Johnson's  death.  It  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  way  in  which  you  should 
not  approach  an  editor  if  you  wish  him  to 
accept  your  contribution — 

"  Sir, — As  you  appear  no  less  sensible 
than  your  readers  of  the  defects  of  your 
poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  I 
communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable 
terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a  column.  His 
opinion  is  that  the  publick  would  not  give 
you  a  bad  reception,  if,  besides  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  exami- 
nation would  generally  reduce  to  a  narrow 
compass,  you  admitted  not  only  poems, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  never  printed  before 
[I  like  that  description  of  one's  own 
political  effusions — "  poems  never  printed 
before  "],  which  he  will  sometimes  supply 
you  with,  but  likewise  short  literarj'  dis- 
sertations in  Latin  or  English,  critical 
remarks   on   authors,  ancient  or  modem. 
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forgotten  poems  that  deserve  revival,  or 
loose  pieces,  like  Floyer's,  worth  pre- 
serving. [Floyer*s  **  loose  piece  "  was  an 
essay  on  the  advantage  of  occasionally 
taking  a  bath ;  and  it  attracted  consider- 
able attention  from  the  novelty  of  the 
idea.]  By  this  method  your  literary  article, 
for  so  it  might  be  called,  will,  he  thinks,  * 
be  better  recommended  to  the  publick  than 
by  low  jests,  awkward  buffoonery,  or  the 
dull  scurrilities  of  either  party.  If  such  a 
correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to  you, 
be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  posts  what 
the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall 
expect  it.  Your  late  offer  gives  me  no 
reason  to  distrust  your  generosity.  [It 
was  an  offer  of  ;^5o  for  the  best  poem  on 
"  Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and 
Hell " — rather  a  comprehensive  subject.] 
If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projects 
besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs 
to  impart  if  I  could  be  secure  from  having 
others  reap  the  advantage  of  what  I  should 
hint.  Your  letter,  by  being  directed  to 
S.  Smith,  to  be  left  at  the  Castle  [doubt- 
less a  tavern]  in  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, will  reach  your  humble  servant." 

The  letter  shows  much  ability  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  but  it  was  far  too  frank  for  its 
purpose.  Cave  did  indeed  reply,  but  he 
declined  Johnson's  offer. 

The  year  following  (1735)  Johnson 
married  Mrs.  Porter;  and  in  1736  he  con- 
trived to  get  a  brief  composition  of  his 
own  inserted  in  the  magazine  by  a  method 
which  is  open  to  the  humblest  of  us — 
namely,  by  advertising.  "  At  Edial  [now 
spelt  Edgchill]  near  Lichfield  in  Stafford- 
shire, young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  by 
Samuel  Johnson."  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  with  reference  to  this  advertisement, 
as  illustrating  what  I  said  about  the 
miscellaneous  and  not  purely  literary  class 
in  which  the  magazine  circulated,  that  the 
only  other  advertisement  in  this  number, 
besides  Johnson's  and  five  of  new  books, 
is  one  from  a  Dublin  plasterer  for  his 
runaway  apprentice,  whom  he  describes  as 
"  about  5  feet  8  high,  pale  face,  long  nose, 
large,  fulleyc,  and  very  much  opinionated  in 
the  luay  0/ his  trade.     His  master  hopes  no 


person  whatever  will  employ  the  said 
Keating  after  this  notice  given."  In  the 
purely  literary  periodicals  of  the  eighteenth 
century  one  would  no  more  look  for  an 
advertisement  for  a  runaway  plasterer  than 
one  would  look  for  it  now  in  the  Athemzum 
or  the  Spectator, 

If  only  three  pupils  resulted  from  John- 
son's advertisement,  one  of  them,  at  any 
rate,  was  David  Garrick ;  but  the  school 
project  soon  proved  a  failure ;  and  Johnson 
came  up  to  London,  accompanied  by 
Garrick,  he,  as  he  used  to  say  aftenvards, 
with  twopence-halfpenny  in  his  pocket 
and  his  companion  with  three-halfpence. 
Passing  through  London  he  saw  St.  John's 
Gate,  Clerkenwell,  and  "  beheld  it  with 
reverence,"  as  the  shrine  of  the  Gentteman^s 
Magazine ;  and  from  Greenwich  he  again 
wrote  to  Cave,  this  time  with  a  fresh 
proposal,  but  no  more  success.     In  March 

1738,  however,  a  new  light  broke  upon 
him,  and  he  perceived  that  a  true  way  to 
an  editor's  heart  is  neither  learning  nor 
ability,  nor  any  nonsense  of  that  kind,  but 
simply  flattery.  So  he  addressed  to  Cave 
a  Latin  ode  of  six  stanzas,  beginning — 

Urbane^  nullis  fosse  laboribus^ 
Urbanej  nullis  vide  calumniis^ 

and  stuffed  full  of  similar  compliments, 
and  the  editor  was  caught.  The  ode  was, 
of  course,  accepted  and  printed  ;  and 
thenceforward,  Boswell  tells  us,  "  Johnson 
was  enlisted  by  Mr.  Cave  as  a  regular 
coadjutor  in  his  magazine,  by  which  he 
probably  obtained  a  tolerable  livelihood." 
A  tolerable  livelihood !  Well,  we  know 
that  he  received  five  guineas  for  his  trans- 
lation of  Lobo's  **  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  "  ; 
we  know  that  in  two  years  he  was  paid  nearly 
fifty  pounds  for  work  done  at  his  abortive 
translation  of  Father  Paul's  "  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent "  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  Johnson  said  he  could  live  on  thirty 
pounds  a  year  **  without  being  contempt- 
ible."    But  we   must   not   forget   that  in 

1739,  a  year  after  he  had  secured  admission 
to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  he  tried  to 
obtain  the  mastership  of  a  school  at 
Appleby,  because,  as  he  said,  he  was 
**  being  starved  to  death  by  translating 
for  booksellers,  which  had  been  his  only 
subsistence   for   some   time  *  past,"  words 
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implying  that  Cave  paid  him  little  or 
nothing  for  his  contributions  to  the  maga- 
zine. And  we  may  recall  that,  after  Cave's 
death,  though  he  always  spoke  of  him 
with  affection,  yet  he  said  he  was  **  a 
penurious  paymaster;  he  would  contract 
for  lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the 
long  hundred." 

It  was  in  strange  company  that  Johnson 
found  himself  when  he  had  at  last  obtained 
admission  to  the  columns  of  the  Gentle- 
matCs  Magazine,  His  first  contribution 
was  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father  Paul, 
intended  to  call  attention  to  his  projected 
translation  of  the  **  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent " —  a  grave  if  not  a  dull  article. 
It  occupied  about  the  middle  of  the  num- 
ber, and  it  was  preceded  by  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,"  then  written  by  Guthrie  ; 
"Observations  on  Lapland,"  "  Dr.  Boer- 
haave's  Receipt  for  an  Ulcer  in  the 
Bowels";  an  article  entitled  "What  is 
Love .^"  and  then  "A  Modest  Epitaph." 
Following  it  we  have  a  discussion 
"  Whether  Conjugal  Happiness  decreasing 
after  Marriage  is  not  a  Discouragement  to 
Matrimony";  then  "French  Fashipns 
Exploded :  Modem  "Travellers  recom- 
mended to  Old  Soho  as  the  proper  Place 
to  Learn  the  French  Air  and  Language  "  ; 
and  other  rubbish  of  the  same  kind. 

The  next  issue,  for  June  1739,  contains, 
as  Johnson's  contribution,  an  elaborate 
analysis,  extending  to  seven  columns,  and 
"  to  be  continued,"  of  "  Four  Sermons  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Trapp,  D.D.,  on  the 
Nature,  Folly,  Sin  and  Danger  of  being 
Righteous  Overmuch" — a  subject  on  which 
our  chaplain  would  probably  think  it  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  before  the  present 
company ;  and,  after  that',  the  editor 
returns,  with  obvious  delight,  to  Mrs. 
Stephens'  medicines.  He  had,  it  would 
appear,  induced  her  to  make  "  a  full  dis- 
covery" of  the  ingredients  in  her  wonder- 
ful powder,  decoction,  and  pills. 

Johnson's  "  Parliamentary  Debates " 
were,  as  is  well  known,  first  contributed  to 
the  columns  of  the  magazine,  and  they  have 
been  reprinted  among  his  works ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to 
his  reputation  that  this  should  have  been 
done.     His  saying  is  familiar,  that  in  these 


reports  he  "  took  care  that  the  Whig  dogs 
should  not  have  the  best  of  it "  ;  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  generally  known  that  he 
was  never  himself  present  at  any  of  the 
debates  which  he  nevertheless  reported. 
Occasionally  a  member  of  Parliament 
would  send  privately  to  the  editor  in 
writing  what  he  had  said  or  intended  to 
say  in  the  House ;  but,  as  Johnson 
admitted,  the  reports  were  often  "the 
mere  coinage  of  his  own  imagination." 
And  in  his  later  years  he  confessed  that 
these  Debates  were  "  the  only  parts  of  his 
writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no  con- 
ception he  was  imposing  upon  the  world, 
though  they  were  frequently  Avritten  from 
very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all." 

Stuff  of  this  kind  he  wrote  with  extra- 
ordinary velocity;  indeed,  this  seems  to 
have  been  true  of  all  his  contributions  to 
the  GentlemarCs  Magazine,  Three  columns 
in  an  hour  was  no  uncommon  effort  for 
him ;  and  he  only  surpassed  himself  when 
he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Savage,"  producing 
then  as  many  as  forty-eight  octavo  pages 
in  the  course  of  one  day,  a  day,  however, 
which  "included  part  of  the  night."  A 
sentence  or  two  from  Johnson's  anony- 
mous announcement  in  the  magazine  that 
he  had  this  work  in  hand  is  not  without 
interest,  as  displaying  some  vigour  in  self- 
assertion  :  "  A  Life  of  the  unfortunate 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Savage  will  speedily  be 
published  by  a  person  who  was  favoured 
with  his  confidence.  Others  may  have 
the  same  design  ;  but  as  it  is  not  credit- 
able that  they  can  obtain  the  same 
materials,  it  must  be  expected  that  they 
will  supply  from  invention  the  want  of 
intelligence."  And  in  the  preface  which 
Johnson  wrote  to  the  volume  for  1745 
there  are  some  phrases  which  have  a 
singularly  up-to-date  ring.  He  claims 
that  the  rivalry  of  other  magazines  had 
resulted  only  in  his  own  editor's  "  re- 
searches into  writers  of  a  higher  class 
and  subjects  of  universal  utility  "  ;  and  he 
specifies  "  the  new  and  surprising  accounts 
of  electricity,  the  caution  against  burying 
alive  .  .  .  seasonable  rules  for  preserving 
cattle   from   the   present   distemper  .   .   . 
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articles,  many  of  them  investigated  from 
foreign  authors  [I  like  that  word  '*  investi- 
gated," used  in  the  sense  of  **  cribbed  "], 
with  similar  instances  of  our  diligence  or 
happy  correspondence  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  collection."  Such  things,  he 
maintains,  **  still  give  this  magazine  the 
preference,  and  render  it  a  fund  of  profit 
and  entertainment  to  the  learned,  in- 
genious, and  public-spirited." 

And  now  a  word  as  to  Johnson's  poetry 
in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  According 
to  Boswell,  these  contributions  were  **  very 
numerous  "  ;  and,  if  that  be  so,  it  is  certain 
that  numbers  of  them  have  never  been 
identified,  and  (may  I  add),  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  never  will  be.  Johnson, 
although  a  first-rate  critic  of  poetry,  was 
hardly  himself  a  first-rate  poet,  though, 
indeed,  we  have  learnt,  on  the  excellent 
authority  of  our  brother  Birrell,  that 
Tennyson  was  a  warm  admirer  of  some  of 
his  longer  poems,  such  as  '*  London." 
But  if  it  be  the  case  that  even  his  best 
efforts  in  this  department  of  literature 
find  but  few  readers  now,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  his  memory  to  gather  up,  and 
to  label  as  his,  fragments  which  he  himself 
frankly  despised,  and  wrote  only  with  a 
view  to  bread-and-cheese.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  metrical  rubbish  which 
every  educated  person  in  the  eighteenth 
century  thought  it  his  or  her  duty  to  fur- 
nish on  demand  for  young  ladies'  albums 
and  other  such  receptacles.  Many  of  them 
could  do  it,  too,  with  as  much  ease  and 
regularity  as  a  hen  lays  eggs.  You  have 
endless  odes  "  To  Venus  "  or  **  To  Cupid," 
You  have  also  an  **  Ode  to  a  Fan  returned 

to  Miss ,  after  having  been  Broken  in 

a  Dance " ;  or,  again,  "  Verses  on  the 
Instabilitv  of  Human  Perfections,"  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth.  It  is  all  correct  enough 
in  form,  but  it  is  all  sadly  lacking  in  vigour 
and  poetic  inspiration.  Johnson  easily 
wrote  this  kind  of  thing ;  but,  I  repeat,  he 
also  despised  it.  To  Cave,  who  had  desired 
for  the  magazine  some  **  Verses  to  Lady 
Firebrace,"  he  replied  :  "  They  may  be  had 
when  you  please,  for  you  know  that  such  a 
subject  neither  deserves  much  thought  nor 
requires  it."  Certainly  his  familiarity  with 
Latin  and  Greek  set  him   in  this  matter 


a  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contempo- 
raries. When,  for  example,  he  was  minded 
to  address  some  verses  to  **  the  excellent 
Miss  Carter  " — a  "  new  woman  "  of  those 
days — it  took  the  form  of  a  Greek  epigram 
**  To  Eliza,"  with  which  the  lady  was 
doubtless  mightily  pleased.  But  it  was 
his  fatal  facility  in  such  compositions, 
and  the  pressure  of  poverty  that  daily 
cried  aloud  to  him  to  use  his  gift, 
that  made  him  thus  write,  rather  than 
the  presence  of  the  divine  fire  of  poetry 
within  his  soul.  Indeed,  his  definition  of 
poetry  in  his  Dictionary  as  "  metrical 
composition"  shows  that  he  had  an  eye 
more  to  an  accident  of  its  form  than  to 
that  which  is  essential  to  its  very  being ; 
and  when  one  day  Boswell  asked  him, 
"  Then,  Sir,  what  is  poetry  V  he  replied 
with  unusual  evasiveness,  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is 
much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  not."  Well, 
if  anyone  cares  to  wade  through  the 
columns  and  columns  of  "  poetry  "  in  the 
Genileman^s  Magazine^  he  will,  I  think, 
gain  a  very  clear  conception  of  what  it 
is  not. 

I  will  give,  however,  one  not  unpleasing 
example  of  this  facility  of  Johnson's. 
Garrick  had  recited  to  him  a  metrical 
epitaph,  by  a  certain  Dr.  Wilkes,  on 
Claudy  Philips,  a  poor  musician — 

Exalted  soul,  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin  and  the  gouty  ease; 
Could  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love. 
Rest  here  in  peace  till  angels  bid  thee  rise, 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies  ? 

This  last  couplet  sounds  like  a  common- 
place from  other  epitaphs.  Anyhow,  we 
are  told  that  Johnson  **  shook  his  head  at 
these  funereal  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick, 
**I  think,  Davy,  I  can  make  a  better." 
Then,  stirring  about  his  tea  for  a  little 
while  in  a  state  of  meditation,  he  almost 
extempore  produced  the  following  verses — 

Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love. 
Rest  here,  distressed  by  poverty  no  more, 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before; 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 

Johnson  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
Wilkes ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn,  on 
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his  own  authority,  that  angels  play  the 
fiddle,  an  instrument  which  he  could  not 
endure.  But  now  hear  the  plain  prose 
facts,  as  stated  in  the  man's  own  actual 
epitaph,  still  to  be  seen  in  Wolverhampton 
Church ;  and  judge  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  turn  into  second-rate  poetry  what 
had  already  been  expressed  in  first-rate 
prose — 

Near  this  place  lies 

Charles  Claudius  Philips, 

whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches 

and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin 

made  him  the  admiration  of  all  that  knew  him. 

He  was  bom  in  Wales  ; 

made  the  tour  of  Europe  ; 

and,  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune. 

Died  in  1732, 

There  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  that 
collocation  of  the  "  absolute  contempt  of 
riches"  with  "inimitable  performances 
upon  the  violin/'  which  surpasses  anything 
you  can  find  in  all  the  poetry  in  the 
Gentleman* s  Magazine. 

I  am  coming  to  an  end.  After  1745 
Johnson  seldom  wrote  anything  for  Cave. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  he  contemplated 
an  edition  of  Shakspere  ;  but  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing.  In  1747  he  put  forth 
his  plan  for  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language "  ;  but  of  this  epoch  -  making 
project  no  notice  whatever  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine, 
It  is  conjectured  that  at  this  date  Cave 
and  Johnson  were  not  on  good  terms.  At 
any  rate,  in  1748,  when  he  began  to  work 
at  the  Dictionary,  he  sent  Cave  his  last 
contribution.  He  had  now,  I  take  it, 
escaped  from  what  may  be  described  from 
one  point  of  view  as  the  prison-house,  or 
from  another  as  the  playground  of  his 
genius,  into  the  liberty  of  a  purer  air ; 
and  his  work  was  no  longer  subject 
to  the  revision,  perhaps  even  to  the 
rejection,  of  a  well-meaning  but  obviously 
Philistine  editor.  Johnson,  as  we  know 
and  revere  him,  is  not  the  Johnson  who 
contributed  to  the  GentlemarCs  Magazine 
because  he  wanted  the  wherewithal  to 
keep   body  and    soul   together,    but   the 


emancipated  Johnson  of  the  Dictionary, 
the  "  Rambler,"  the  "  Idler,"  and  the  rest. 
In  some  sense,  indeed,  the  magazine  had 
given  him  a  start ;  and  after  his  death  it 
overwhelmed  his  memory  with  praises. 
**  On  December  13,  a  little  before  seven 
in  the  evening,"  so  we  read  in  the  obituar}' 
column  of  the  number  for  December  1784, 
**  without  a  pang,  though  long  before 
oppressed  with  a  complication  of  dreadful 
maladies,  [died]  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  pride  of  English 
literature  and  of  human  nature "  ;  with 
much  more  in  exaggerated  though  honest 
laudation.  There  may  be  found  also  in 
this  same  number  a  biographical  sketch  of 
him,  extending  over  more  than  twenty-five 
columns,  a  copy  of  his  will  and  its  codicil, 
an  account  of  his  post-mortem,  and  of  the 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  of  so  much 
of  his  remains  as  the  doctors  had  not 
appropriated.  And  in  the  number  for 
January  1785  many  of  his  letters  were 
printed. 

But  the  last  composition  of  Johnson's 
that  was  printed  in  the  magazine  during 
his  lifetime  was  a  considerable  extract 
from  his  Preface  to  the  Dictionary,  which 
appeared  when  that  great  work  was 
reviewed  on  its  publication,  in  April  1755. 
The  review  itself  is  poor  enough :  it 
is  hardly  more  than  a  dry  analysis  of 
the  scope  of  the  Dictionary,  together 
with  a  few  somewhat  obvious  remarks 
upon  it.  But  the  writer  had  felt  the 
power  and  the  charm  of  Johnson's  Preface, 
and  he  quoted  largely  from  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fitness  of  things  had 
Cave  lived  a  few  months  longer,  so  as  to 
witness  and  to  ponder  over  this  great 
achievement  of  his  once  rejected  con- 
tributor. Yet  it  may  have  been  best  as  it 
was.  Johnson,  at  any  rate,  though  never 
adequately  appreciated  by  Cave,  had  no 
desire  to  gain  a  personal  victor}-  over  him. 
He  was  by  nature  too  generous  not  to 
forget  old  sores,  when,  after  much  strug- 
gling, he  had,  at  the  age  of  five-and-forty, 
secured  lasting  fame. 


"  SIXTY     YEARS    AGO.  ' 
Pknlop-apk  by  Alfred  Ellh,   ifpir  Bakir  SIret 
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By   W.   PETT    ridge. 


IT  could  not  be  said  at  the  Sea  View 
Boarding    House,    where    for    thirty 
shillings    a    week — in    August    thirty-five 
shillings— the  Misses  Pennington  provided 
for  Londoners  on  holiday  a  "home  from 
home,"    that    the    new    arrival    created 
any    special    excitement  on  the   evening 
when  he  first  took  his  place 
at   the    dinner-table.      Miss 
Winifred    Oxford,    who   was 
the    most   attractive    young 
person    at    Sea    \'iew,    and 
wore    the   prettiest    blouses, 
just    glanced   at    him  as  he 
took    the  chair  next  to  her 
and    then  asked    her   other 
neighbour  to  pass  the  crtiet. 
He    was  quite   the    ordinary 
type  of  young  man,  with  his 
hair  parted  on  one  side  and 
the     usual    obstinate    tuft 
standing  erect  at  the  end 
the    parting ;    he    had    two 
cigars  in  the  pocket  of  his 
brown  waistcoat,  and  he  wore 
in     his    necktie    a    golden 
jockey   on   a    golden    horse  ,' 

leaping  a  golden  hurdle.     It 
■was   evident,    howeier,  that      quite  ■ 
he  was  not  going  to  allow  of  voi 

himself  to  be  overlooked. 
When  the  servant  asked  him  whether  he 
would  take  thick  or  clear  soup  he  said, 
"  Thick,  of  course,"  in  such  a  loud  voice 
that  conversation  at  the  table  for  a 
moment  ceased. 

"  Sen*ants,"  he  said  with  a  bored  air, 
■"  do  ask  such  foolish  questions." 

"Well,"  remarked  Miss  O.xford  sharply, 
"  they  're  only  doing  their  duty." 

He  laughed  cynically,  and  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  pince  nez,  which 
he  fixed  with  some  difficulty. 


"  Fearfully  dull  hole,  this !"  he  remarked. 
"  Depends,"  answered    Miss  Winifred 
Oxford.     "Some  people  are    dull    any- 
where." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  entries, 
he  plunged  once  more  into  conversation. 
"Many     people     in 
Hastings,  Miss?" 

"I  believe  there  are  one 
or  two." 

"  I  sha'n't  stay  here  if  the 

place   don't  brighten   up  a 

bit,     I  like  plenty  going  on." 

"  It    would    be    kind    to 

mention    the    fact    to    the 

Mayor,"  she  said  caustically. 

"I've   always   been    used 

to  plenty  of  life  and  bright 

society,    you   see,"  he  went 

on  persistently.   "  In  a  place 

/■N     like  this  I   feel  like  a  fish 

"^     out  of  water." 

"  There  's  plenty  of  sea." 
"  Perhaps  we  might  have 
a  stroll   on  the  Parade  to- 
gether after  dinner,"  he  said 
ingratiatingly. 
g  "  We    might"   said    Miss 

i  MAN.  Oxford    shortly  ;     "  but    we 

sha'n't." 
And  turned  to  answer  a  question  aimed 
at  her  by  one  of  the  Misses  Pennington. 
The  young  man  sighed  and  wrinkled  his 
brow  in  the  effort  of  thought  and  the 
emotion  of  regret  at  this  repulse.  Pre- 
sently he  pulled  himself  together  for 
another  attack. 

"  Fond  of  reading,  may  I  ask  ?  " 
"Yes,"  she  said  briefly. 
"Wonder  what    you've    gone    in  for 
lately?" 

"  \\'ell,"   said   Miss    Oxford   with   less 
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reserve,  "  I  've  just  read  a  beautiful  novel 
called  *The  Romance  of  Mary  Percival,' 
by — let  me  see  what 's  the  man's  name  ?  " 
She  tapped  her  forehead  reprovingly.  **  Oh, 
I  remember — by  Douglas  Herbert."  He 
smiled  mysteriously.  **What  makes  you 
look  like  that  ?  Have  you  read  the 
book  ?  " 

"Well,  rather,"  he  said.  He  lowered 
his  voice  and  whispered  into  her  pretty 
ear.  "  Odd  thing  you  should  have  men- 
tioned that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I — I  am  Douglas  Herbert." 

"  My  word !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Oxford, 
flushing  with  great  interest. 

"Don't  give  it  away,"  he  said  diffidently. 
"  I  don't  want  everyone  to  know  who  I  am. 
People  pester  you  so  if  they  find  out,  and 
want  your  autograph,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all." 

"  You  can't  think  how  pleased  I  am," 
she  declared.  "  I  've  often  wondered  what 
an  author  was  really  like." 

"Well,"  he  said  modestly,  "you  know 


» 


now. 

"And  are  you  acquainted  with  Conan 
Doyle,  and  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  H.  G.  Wells, 
and " 

"  Rather,"  he  said.  '*  Run  up  against 
them  every  day  of  my  life." 

"  Fancy !"  The  dish  before  her  received 
no  more  attention  from  the  astonished 
young  lady.  She  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fork  and  tunied  round  her  chair  slightly, 
the  better  to  converse.  "  I  'd  give  any- 
thing to  be  able  to  write." 

"It's  a  gift,"  remarked  Mr.  Herbert 
modestly.  "  It  wouldn't  do  for  everybody 
to  have  it." 

"And  are  you  writing  anything  now,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"  Got  one  or  two  little  things  in  hand," 
he  said  unconcernedly.  "  But  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  myself.  What  might 
you  be,  if  it  isn't  a  rude  question,  when 
you  're  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  will  think  I  'm  a  mere 
nobody,"  said  Miss  Oxford  apologetically. 
"  I  'm  in  Bay's,  in  Regent  Street ;  fore- 
woman almost.  Not  exactly  forewoman, 
you  know,  but — I  expect  you  talented 
voung  gentlemen  rather  look  down  on  us 

'>r  ordinary  people." 


(Personally  I  do  not  think  that  any 
young  woman  ought  to  look  quite  so  win- 
ning as  Miss  Oxford  did  when  she  said 
these  words.  In  the  interests  of  mankind  it 
ought  to  be  stopped  by  Act  of  Parliament.) 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  looking 
down,"  he  said  generously.  "  It  doesn't 
do  for  any  of  us  to  put  on  too  much  side 
just  because  we  're  clever." 

"I  sha/i  enjoy  talking  to  you,  Mr. 
Herbert.  Do  you  think  we  might  venture 
to  stroll  out  on  the  Parade  after  dinner, 
and ^" 

"  Why,  you  said  '  No '  just  now  when  I 
suggested  it." 

"  That  was  before  I  knew  who  you  were.'* 

"  Makes  all  the  difference,  does  it  ?" 

"  I've  often  thought,"  said  Miss  Oxford 
dreamily,  resting  one  elbow  on  the  table, 
"  What  it  must  be  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
genius." 

"  We  're  a  bit  difficult  to  manage." 

"  Oh,  but,"  ecstatically,  "  only  fancy  for 
a  moment  how  proud  she  would  be  of 
seeing  her  husband's  name  in  the  paper, 
and  reading  the  notices  of  his  books  and 
finding  out  for  him  how  to  spell  long 
words,  and  keeping  the  inkstands  nicely 
filled,  and  so  on.  It 's  what  I  should  call 
an  ideal  existence,  really.  Are  you  married, 
may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  No  fear !  "  said  Mr.  Herbert. 

"  Fancy  that !  I  'm — 1  'm  supposed  to 
be  engaged  to  a  gentleman  :  he 's  older 
than  me,  and  he  has  a  very  good  emporium 
of  his  own,  but  there 's  nothing  settled  at 
all.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  we  could  either 
of  us  break  off  the  engagement  at    any 

moment,  and "     She  stopped  herself. 

"  Fancy  me  telling  you  all  this !  Only  I 
seem  to  have  known  you  such  a  long  time, 
just  from  reading  your  book,  you  know." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean." 

"  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters,  Mr- 
Herbert,  if  it  isn't  a  rude  question  ?  " 

He  coughed  and  crumbled  his  bread. 

"  One  brother,"  he  said,  "  older  than  I 
am.     Confirmed  bachelor." 

"How  ridiculous ! " 

"  I  don't  see  much  of  him,"  went  on 
Mr.  Herbert  loftily.  "  We  don't  quite  hit 
it  off  together,  and  consequently  he  goes 
his  way  and  I  j^o  mine." 


i  „  ^v 
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"  Best  plan,"  agreed  Miss  Oxford. 
"  Much  better  than  quarrelling."  One  of 
the  Misses  Pennington  at  the  end  of  the 
table  rose,  and  the  lady  boarders  rose 
also.  "  We  shall  see  each  other  again 
presently,  I  hope,  in  the  drawing-room." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  eminent 
young  gentleman  did  not  shine  in  the 
drawing  -  room  to  the  extent  that  Miss 
Oxford  could  have  wished.  The  inform- 
ation that  Sea  View  was  entertaining  a 
genius  who  wished  to  remain  incog,  had 
somehow  come  to  the  ears  of  everybody, 
and  the  boarders  who  had  not  read  the 


talent  that  could  possibly  have  been  sub- 
mitted. Public  opinion  was  less  in  his 
favour,  however,  when,  tempted  by  the 
younger  Miss  Pennington,  who  told  him 
he  had  a  singing  face,  he  essayed,  to  Miss 
Oxford's  accompaniment,  a  sentimental 
song.  This  he  sang  so  very  badly  that  the 
other  male  boarders  (all  of  whom  loved 
Miss  Oxford)  found  their  spirits  per- 
ceptibly cheered. 

It  was  just  a  week  later  that  he 
announced  one  evening  to  Miss  Oxford 
his  decision  to  offer  his  hand  to  that 
young  lady  in  marriage.      Miss  Oxford 


works  of  Mr.  Douglas  Herbert  secured 
hastily   the   catalogue   of  Prim's   Library, 

and  having  learnt  the  titles,  told  the 
young  man  furtively  and  mysteriously  that 
they  were  delighted  with  them.  He  took 
the  compliments  with  a  satisfied  air,  and 
walked  about  the  room  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nified abstraction  that  goaded  one  or  two 
of  the  male  guests  to  furj-.  When  the 
elder  Miss  Pennington  came  up  with  her 
poetic  birthday-book  for  his  signature  and 
read  out  the  following  lines  opposite  the 
date  which  he  selected — 

Arise,  fair  j-outh,  and  on  the  scroll  of  Fame 
Inscribe  indelibly  your  honoured  name — • 
then  every  lady  felt   that   this   was  the 
strongest  confirmation  of   his   claim    to 
No,  168.     September  1897 


made  a  little  valley  on  the  gravel  with 
the  toe  of  her  little  brown  shoe,  and 
said  modestly  that  it  would  want  thinking 

"  Please  yourself,"  said  Mr,  Herbert 
independently.  "  I  shouldn't  do  it  if  I 
hadn't  specially  taken  to  you.  There 's 
something  about  your  manner  I  rather 
like." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  said 
Miss  Oxford,  with  diffidence  ;  "  but,  you 
see,  there 's  this  other " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  him.  He  can't 
expect  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  ;  besides, 
he  hasn't  been  down  to  see  you." 

"  I  asked  him  not  to." 

"  Does  he  do  just  what  you  tell  him  ?  " 
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"Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  some  spirit.  *'  And  he's 
a  ver}'  nice  gentleman,  too,  even  if  he  is  a 
bit  too  quiet  in  a  general  way." 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said  knowingly.  **  I  've 
come  across  that  sort.  My  brother,  for 
instance " 

"And  although  it's  a  great  honour  for 
you  to  have  asked  me  as  you  have,"  went 
on  Miss  Oxford  rapidly,  "  I  should  like  a 
few  hours  to  think  it  over." 

"  When  you've  said  *  Yes,' "  he  remarked 
with  some  nervousness,  "  I  've  something 
to  tell  you,  that — I  hope  that  it  won't 
upset  you  very  much.  You're  a  sensible 
girl,  and  I " 

A  violently  affectionate  slap  on  the 
shoulder  cut  the  sentence  short.  He 
turned  round  indignantly,  and  found  a 
long,  lean,  scarlet-faced  youth  beaming 
down  upon  him. 

"  My  dear  old " 

"  S — s— s— h,"  said  Mr.  Herbert  hur- 
riedly.    "Don't  be  so  noisy,  Josling." 

"  Not  be  noisy  ? "  cried  Mr.  Josling 
with  great  geniality.  "  Why,  there 's  every 
reason  to  be  noisy.  I  've  rushed  down 
here,  tore  myself  aw*ay  from  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  order  to  give  you  some  first-class  news 
that  '11  make  you  jump  for  joy.  Not  be 
noisy,  indeed  !  Introduce  me  toHhe  lady, 
old  man.  How  are  you.  Miss  ?  We  're 
old  chums,  me  and  your  friend,  Mr. " 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  Josling,"  cried 
Mr.  Herbert  strenuously,  "  do  try  and  stop 
your  row.  You  chatter  away,  and  you 
don't  see  how  you  are  detaining  us." 

"  No  intention  of  being  de  trow,"  said 
Mr.  Josling,  striking  his  leg  with  his  cane. 
"  Last  man  in  the  world  to  be  de  trow. 
Two 's  company ;  three 's  a  crowd." 

"  Shall  we  take  a  turn  back  as  far  as  the 
pier-gates,  Mr.  Herbert  ? "  asked  Miss 
Oxford. 

"  My  name 's  not  Herbert,"  cried  Mr. 
Josling.     "  My  name  's " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Miss  Oxford  icily, 
"  I  was  not  addressing  my  conversation  to 
you." 

"Who  to,  then?"  demanded  the  new 
arrival. 

"  Look  here,  Josling,  old  chap  !  "  The 
eminent  young  man  took  his  friend's  arm 


and  pulled  him  aside.  "  Don't  you  know 
it  isn't  good  manners  to  talk  to  a  lady 
when  she  shows  quite  plainly  that  she  'd 
rather  you  didn't  ?  Why  don't  you  try  to 
behave  yourself  when  you  come  down  to  a 
fashionable  seaside  place  like  this  ?  " 

"  Well,  James,  if  I '* 

"  Hold  your  silly  row,  can't  you,"  he 
cried  hurriedly.  "  Meet  me  at  the  Royal 
Hotel  in  half  an  hour.  We  can  talk  over 
the  affair  there." 

"  Don't  you  expect  to  see  him  again 
to-day.  Miss,"  said  Mr.  Josling  buoj-antly. 
"  He  '11  be  off  his  head  over  the  news  I've 
brought  him." 

Miss  Oxford  turned  coldly  from  the 
scarlet-faced  youth,  and  beamed  upon 
Mr.  Herbert. 

"  We  shall  meet,  mind,"  she  said  softly, 
as  they  walked  along,  "at  dinner  to- 
night." 

"  And  then  I  shall  know " 

"  Then  you  shall  know." 

"  Right !  "  said  Mr.  Herbert,  with  much 
satisfaction.  "Let  me  see  you  back  to 
near  the  bandstand,  and  then  I  '11  trot  off 
and  see  what  my  friend 's  got  to  say." 

"I  hope  it's  good  news." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  ]Mr.  Herbert  lightly,  "  I 
don't  suppose  it 's  anything  to  get  excited 
about." 

The  reverse  proved  to  be  the  case. 
When  Mr.  Josling  had  communicated  the 
information,  his  friend  sat  back  and  gasped 
for  breath.  On  recovering  his  composure 
he  threw  away  the  end  of  his  threepenny 
cigar,  and  ordered  two  at  a  shilling  each. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,  you  say.^" 

"  Or  more,"  said  Mr.  Josling. 

"  To  my  brother  Henry  ?*' 

"  To  your  brother,  'Eniy  Pearson ^" 

"  Hush  !  I  'm  known  as  —  as  Mr, 
Douglas  Herbert  down  here." 

"You  have  got  a  cheek,"  said  Mr. 
Josling  admiringly.  "  You  ought  to  be 
in  a  solicitor's ;  you  're  wasted  in  a  ship- 
ping office.     What  was  the  idea  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pearson  excusingly, 
"  a  man  's  got  to  assert  himself  somehow, 
or  else  he  gets  trampled  on.     The  name 

was  suggested  to  me,  and  so And  my 

brother  !     If  he  doesn't  marry,  then  it  will 
all  come  to  me  ?  " 
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"  That 's  what  the  will  says,"  remarked 
Mr.  Josling.  "And  our  firm  are  taking 
out  the  probate  to-morrow.  Fortunateiy 
for  you,  'Enry  is  a  man  who'd  no  more 
think  of  getting  married  than  he  'd  fly." 

"Good  old  Henry!"  said  Mr.  James 
Pearson,  with  tolerance.  "He'll  never  be 
what  you  may  call  a  man  of  the  world." 


"  1  guessed  that." 

"  Fact  of  the  matter  is  I  'm  in  a  bit  of  a 
corner  now  about  her." 

"  Not  engaged  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Josling, 
with  sudden  apprehension.  "  Don't  tell  me, 
my  dear  old  chap,  that  just  when  this  little 
fortune  has  virtually  come  into  your  lap  that 
you  've  been  such  a  silly  ass  as  to " 


0  UADE  A   LITTLE   V 


i  LITTLE   BROWN  SHOE. 


"  They  can't  say  that  of  you,  my  boy," 
remarked  the  admiring  Josling.  "  I  never 
met  your  equal." 

"  Suppose  I  am  as  fly  as  most  people." 

"  Fly  .'  Fly  ain't  the  word  for  it !  " 
Mr.  Josling  clicked  his  tongue  in  the 
ecstasy  of  satisfaction  at  his  friend's  pro- 
cedure. "  Who  was  that  young  lady  I  met 
you  with .' " 

"  Well,"  said  Sir.  James  Pearson,  with 
some  reserve,  "  a  friend  of  mine." 


"  I  shall  have  to  get  out  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Pearson  regretfully,  "  somehow." 

"  What  is  she  and  who  is  she  .'  "  Mr. 
Josling  listened  with  a  pained  expression 
to  the  information  furnished  him,  "My 
dear  chap,"  he  said,  mopping  his  forehead, 
"you've  had  a  narrow  escape!  Fancy 
you,  with  all  this  money  waiting  for  you, 
going  and  marrying  a  girl  in  a  shop  !  " 

"  She's  rather  a  pleasant  young  person." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.   Josling  testily. 
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"  that  may  be,  that  may  be.  But  1  look 
forward  to  your  making  really  what  I  may 
call  a  swagger  marriage,  James.  You  've 
got  the  manners,  you've  got  ihe  looks, 
you've  got  the  gift  of  conversation  when 


It  was  only  after  much  debate  that  a 
plan  of  action  was  finally  agreed  upon.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  conference  the  scheme 
proposed  was  that  Mr.  Josling  should  go 
to  Miss  Oxford  and  explain  that  his  friend 


..  HE4BEHT  ? " 


you  're  with  ladies — and  I  wish  to  good- 
ness I  had ! — and  I  'm  pretty  sure  that 
there  are  Duchesses " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pearson  protest- 
ingly,  "  not  Duchesses," 

"Abs'lute  Duchesses,"  persisted  Mr, 
Josling,  "  who  'd  be  only  too  pleased  if  an 

opportunity  presented  itself  to Why, 

I  was  reading  a  case  in  the  paper  only  the 
other  day." 

"There's  another  point,"  interrupted 
James,  patting  his  moustache  thoughtfully. 
"If  I  can  manage  without  seeing  her 
again,  it  will  save  all  this  awkward  explan- 
ation about  me  not  being  Mr.  Douglas 
Herbert,  the  author." 

"  That  would  have  been  a  bit  difficult. 
Do  you  think  she  would  still  have  cared 
for  you  after  that  ?  " 

"  Josling,"  said  Mr.  James  Pearson 
seriously,  "you  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  girl  dote  on  you." 

"You're  right,"  confessed  Mr.  Josling 
despairingly,  "  I  was  never  much  of  a  one 
with  the  fair  sex." 


Mr.  Douglas  Herbert,  the  eminent  author, 
had  been  called  back  to  town  on  urgent 
business  which  might  necessitate  a  pro- 
longed absence  abroad,  and  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  a  reply  to  his  question 
would  not  be  pressed  for.  This  scheme 
being  objected  to  by  Mr.  Josling,  on  th* 
grounds  that  he  'd  be  sure  to  make  a 
muddle  of  it,  was  set  aside,  and  it  was 
decided  that  there  was  nothing  for  Mr. 
Pearson  to  do  but  either  to  write  a  letter 
or  to  see  Miss  Oaford. 

"  The  principal  thing  to  remember  is," 
said  the  cautious  Josling,  "  get  rid  of 
her.  With  a  small  fortune  waiting  for 
you,  you  don't  want  to  be  hampered 
with  a  wife  who  is  what  I  may  call  of 
lowly  origin." 

"Trust  me,"  said  Mr,  James  Pearson 
knowingly,  "  I  wasn't  bom  yesterday." 

"  And  if  you  are  in  want  of  cash  at  any 
time  I  needn't  tell  you,  old  man,  that  so 
long  as  your  brother  remains  unmarried 
you  can  always  raise  a  bit.  All  I  'ope  is 
that  when  you  've  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
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ladder,  so  to  speak,  you  won't  forget  one 
or  two  of  us  who  have  stuck  to  you  and 
given  you  words  of  good  advice.  That 's 
all." 

"  Is  it  any  use  asking  you  to  try  one  of 
these  cigars  ? "  asked  Mr,  James  Pesrson 
evasively, 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Josling,  "  it  is." 

Mr.  James  Pearson  pulled  himself 
together  as  he  opened  the  iron  gate  of  the 
Sea  View  Boarding  Establishment  and  re- 
minded himself  that  for  a  further  space  he 
was  no  longer  Mr.  James  Pearson  but  Mr, 
Douglas  Herbert.  Miss  Pennington  the 
younger,  reading  an  improving  journal 
in  the  bow  windows,  beamed  pleasantly 
upon  the  youth.  The  Misses  Pennington 
felt  that  their  stock  of  conversation  for 
all  future  years  was  assured  by  the  fact 
that  a  gifted  author  had  stayed  at  Sea 
View,  and  they  had  argued  in  the  seclusion 
oftheirbed-room  on  this  subject — Whether 
some  allowance  should  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  made  in  Mr,  Herbert's 
bill? 

In  the  comer  of  the  reading-room  was 
Miss  Winifred  Oxford,  writing  a  letter. 
She  placed  it  hurriedly  in  an  envelope 
as  the  gifted  young  man  entered. 

"  Back  already,  Mr.  Herbert .-' " 

"  I  've  had  a  telegram,"  he  began. 

"  Really  ?  1  didn't  hear  the  boy 
knock." 

"  1  must  get  back  to  town  sharp,"  he 
went  on  quickly.  "  And  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  see  you  to  say  good-bye 
first." 

Miss  Winifred  Oxford  turned  the  square 
envelope  nen'ously  in  her  hands. 

"Not  good-bye  for  good,  Mr.  Herbert?" 

"  Well,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  "  I  'm 
afraid  somehow  it  is.  Likely  as  not  we 
sha'n't  see  each  other  again." 

Miss  Oxford  looked  at  him  veri' 
steadily. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said ;  and  took  off  very 
carefully  the  postage- stamp  which  she 
had  just  affixed  to  the  envelope.  "  Nothing 
serious,  I  hope  ?  " 

"I  rather  fancy,"  he  said,  "  I  may  have 
to  go  right  away," 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Alone  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 


"  Oh,  yes ! "  he  said.  "  Yes ;  quite 
alone,  of  course." 

"  I  see." 

"  And  as  it 's  no  use  wasting  your  time, 
perhaps  I  might  just  as  well  say " 

He  stopped  as  though  not  quite  sure  of 
the  words  to  say  next. 

"  Seems  rathera  sudden  change,  doesn't 
it  ?"  suggested  Miss  Oxford,  stroking  the 
scarlet  table-cloth.  "  Thought  from  what 
you  said  an  hour  or  two  since  that  you 
were  going  to  ask  me  something." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  said 
excusingly,  "there's  never  any  depen- 
dence to  be  placed  upon  us  writing  men. 
We're  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
in  matters  concerning  the  heart." 

"  It  must  be  very  inconvenient,"  re- 
marked the  young  lady,  "  sometimes." 

"There's  no  great  hardship  in  your 
case,  is  there  ? "  urged  the  young  man 
nen^ousiy.  "  If  I  remember  rightly  there 
was  some  talk  of  another  gentleman " 

"  I  daresay  it 's  all  for  the  best," 

Miss  Oxford  swallowed  something  in 
her    throat,    as    ladies    do    when    they 


repress  agitation.  Apparently  she  knew 
that  she  ii-as  playing  rather  a  good  part 
in  the  little  scene  ;  knew  also  that  the 
apologetic  young  man  opposite  was  not  so 
highly  favoured.     If  she  could  only  keep 
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perfectly  cool  it  was  easy  to  score.  "  No 
doubt  it's  all  for  the  best." 

"I  daresay  he's  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow  if  the  truth  wasknown.  What'shis 
name,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  One  great  advantage  that  he  has  is," 
remarked  Miss  Oxford  steadily,  "  that  he's 
quite  reliable.  If  he  says  a  thing  he 
means  it.  His  word's  his  bond.  He  isn't 
like  some  gentlemen  who " 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  better  say  good-bye  now, 
in  case  I  shouldn't  see  you  again  before  I 
leave.  Shall  I  post  your  letter  for  you  ? 
I  'm  going  back  to  the  hotel." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Herbert."  she  said. 
"  1  sha'n't  send  it  now."  She  tore  the 
envelope  in  two  pieces. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "I 
couldn't  help  catching  the  address.  Are 
you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Pearson, 
may  I  ask  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  I  'm  going  to 
marry  him  now.  And  that  reminds  me. 
I  must  write  a  fresh  letter." 

Mr.  James  Pearson  stumbled  upstairs  to 
his  room  and  packed  his  portmanteau. 
He  caught  sight  of  himself  in  the  mirror 
on  the  dressing  -  table,  and  wondered 
vaguely  who  the  frightened,  dazed,  stupid- 
looking  young  man  could  be.    When  he 


had  finished  [>acking  he  sat  down  and  tried 
(with  no  success)  to  think. 

"  What  wiJ/  Josling  say,"  he  moaned. 

What  the  younger  Miss  Pennington  ^said 
in  receiving  the  amount  due  for  the  un- 
expired week  was  that  she  was  10  sorry 
Mr.  Douglas  Herbert  was  going,  and  it 
was  so  odd,  she  had  just  been  reading  a 
paper,  having  a  few  minutes  on  her  hands, 
and  lo  and  behold  !  what  should  she  come 
across  in  a  column  headed  "  Important 
People,"  but  a  paragraph  saying  that 
Douglas  Herbert,  the  clever  wTiter  whose 
books  everyone  was  reading,  was  a  married 
lady  living  at  Surbiton,  whose  husband 
was  an  officer  in  the  army.  And  Miss 
Pennington  had  shown  the  ridiculous 
paragraph  to  Miss  Oxford  (knowing  how 
interested  Jliss  Oxford  was  in  such  matters) 
and  Miss  Oxford  was  going  to  make 
further  inquiries. 

"  I  've  often  said, "con eluded  the  younger 
.Miss  Pennington  complacently,  "that  it 
doesn't  do  to  believe  a  single  thing  you 
read  in  the  papers,  and  this  absurd 
report  just  bears  me  out.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Herbert !  Don't  be  too  hard  on  us  in 
your  next  book,  mind.  Have  you  said 
good-bye  to  Miss  Oxford .-' " 

"  Ves,"  said  the  young  man  gloomily, 
"  I  'ave  said  good-bye  to  her." 
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farewell, rny  sweet" , 
Impro>^d     lo   nr* 


_,  ,  unlil    I  come  , 

.„,, ,.1   nrMril',for  rhy   sake, 

Wifh  oharaet'eps    of  honour,  Ijome 

SuftK  as  Aow    carjsh  noh  ihpn  M   lal**. 

To  loyalty    my  love  must    bow. 

My    honour-,  too,  eslla   to  tSe    field, 

Wlwre     for*    a    lady's    busk   I  _r>ow     ^ 
Mvs^    l^ean    and    sturdy    iror>   wield 

Yel-,wKer>  I  rush  info  these    arms, 

whore    deaj'b  and    danger    do  comlaint 
I  shall    less    subjacl'  ,  be    to     harms 

Than  to   H>o%e    Uillm^  eyes    of    Hiioe. 


,EN-A  PAl-MNE   MARIA,   QLEEN   OF  THE  NETHERLAKDS. 
■E  "A  Woms'B  KisonoM." 


WOMAN'S       KINGDOM. 

By   albert    D.   VANDAM, 


AUTHOR    OF    "AN    ENGLISHMAN    IN    PA£IS. 


ONLY  a  craftsman  of  genius  like 
Thomas  Carlyle  can  dip  his  pen 
into  the  ironical  gall  of  history  with 
perfect  safety  to  himself.  Even  in  his 
case  it  is  very  evident  to  those  who  knew 
the  private  man  as  well  as  the  writer  that 
the  absolute  independence  with  which  he 
wielded  the  pen  thus  dipped  was  due  to 
the  arbitrariness  of  his  own  character 
rather  than  to  his  almost  matchless  literary 
skill.  He  never  became  the  slave  of  his 
pen  :  when  the  gall  bubbled  up  too  freely, 
he  clapped  the  lid  on  the  vessel  which 
contained  it,  and  opened  that  which  held 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Truly,  these 
instances  were  rare,  yet  sufficiently  frequent 
to  constitute  an  example. 

Nevertheless,  to  those  less  powerfully 
gifted  both  mentally  and  morally  than  the 
author  of  **  The  French  Revolution,"  the 
ironical  galipot  will  always  prove  a  strong, 
nay,  irresistible  temptation.  Especially  will 
this  be  the  case  in  an  instance  like  the  present, 
where  the  irony  of  history  stands  practically 
behind  every  principal  actor  in  a  drama  the 
action  of  which  extends,  roughly  speak- 
ing, over  four  centuries  and  a  half;  a 
drama  which,  if  the  fact  needed  proving, 
would  conclusively  show  that  Providence  is 
a  greater  playwright  by  far  than  the  most 
expert  human  plot-weaver  that  ever  com- 
pelled applause  from  a  breathless  and  §pell- 
bound  audience.  This  Providence  has,  more- 
over, the  most  mar\'ellous,  the  most  incor- 
ruptible stage  manager  in  this  identical  irony 
of  history  whom  some  people  call  **  Fate." 

This  unseen  but  active  auxiliary  of  Pro- 
vidence is  also  an  excellent  guide,  who 
takes  us  with  a  firm  step  through  the 
drama  which  virtually  begins  at  the  death 
of  the  ill-fated  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  and 


Brabant  four  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  and  ends  with  the  birth— seventeen 
years  next  August — of  a  woman-child, 
already  known  to  the  world  at  large  as 
Wilhelmina,  the  girl  Queen  of  Holland. 
"  See,"  he  whispers  ;  and  forthwith  the 
veil  that  hides  the  distant  past  is  lifted, 
and  we  behold  in  our  imagination  an 
inner  room  in  the  Castle  of  Teylingen, 
but  a  few  hours'  journey  from  Flushing.  A 
woman  lies  dying  there,  her  arms  entwined 
around  her  husband's  neck,  her  head 
reposing  on  his  breast.  And  we  see  the 
things  that  happened,  and  distinctly  hear 
words  that  were  probably  never  spoken, 
words  evolved  from  the  brain  of  a  poet 
whom  the  gods  themselves  have  prompted — 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  Queen  again 
For  all  the  walls  of  the  wide  world  contain. 

Who  would  raise 

A  little  dust  and  noise  of  praise. 

If  he  could  see,  in  yonder  distance  dim, 

The  silent  eye  of  God  that  watches  him  ? 

Thus,  according  to  **  Owen  Meredith," 
spoke  the  loving  but  unhappy  wife  of  the 
Lord  of  Borselen.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
man  who  robbed  her  of  her  dominions  and 
caused  her  to  die  prematurely  of  a  broken 
heart — the  man  to  whose  name  "historians 
have  affixed  the  adjective  "  good  " — would 
have  felt  the  faintest  pang  of  conscience 
could  he  have  seen  and  heard  her ;  but 
**  the  silent  eye  of  God "  was  already 
watching  him  and  his  posterity.  Three 
decades  and  one  year  after  Jacqueline 
had  breathed  her  last,  the  son  for  whose 
sake,  perhaps,  He  had  inflicted  martyrdom 
on  a  defenceless  woman  was  found  before 
Nancy  dead,  naked,  deserted,  and  with 
his  face  frozen  into  a  pool  of  blood  and 
water,  and  the  countries  which    **  Philip 
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the  Good "  had  wrested  from  the  weak 
grasp  of  Jacoba  of  Bavaria  (that  was  her 
real  name),  on  .the  plea  that  females  could 
not  inherit,  fell  to  another  girl — i.t.,  to 
Mary  of  Burgiindy,  Charles  the  Hold's 
daughter,  as  sweet  and  fair  and  unpro- 
tected as  Jacqueline  had  been. 

Eight  months  after  her  father's  death  a 
protector  is  found  for  the  Lady  Mary  in  a 
scion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,     True 
to  its  motto,  that  might  fitly  be  adopted  by 
the  most  unscrupulous  of  modern  fortune- 
hunters  ("Let  others  carry  on  war;  thou, 
happy  Austria,  marry" ),  Austria  has  secured 
the    great  heiress. 
But  the  silent  eye 
of  God   does    not 
relax  in    its    vigi- 
lance.     Mary   is 
killed     by    a     fall 
from    her    horse 
after  her  marriage, 
and    the  .irony  of 
history  is  at  work 
also    by    making 
Mary's  son  a  hand- 
some   but    useless 
profligate  and  her 
daughter  a  woman 
of  sterling  worth, 
who     takes    com- 
mand  of  the    fair 
and    smiling 
countries    which 
Jacqueline  was  de- 
clared unfit  to  rule  uargaset  of  austri. 
by  reason   of    her  'SO'- 
son. 

And  history  has  lo  record  the  fact  that 
she  proved  a  wise  and  able  ruler,  this 
Margaret  of  Austria  whose  portrait  we 
give  here.  Not  a  beautiful  woman,  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  picture  of  her,  nor  a 
favourite  of  fortune  at  her  best,  but  a  poet 
and  philosopher  who  never  lost  either 
heart  or  temper  amid  circumstances  which 
would  have  discouraged  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  of  every  thousand  superiorly  gifted 
men ;  a  woman  who,  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  she  survived  Phihp  the  Fair, 
was  incessantly  engaged  in  repairing  the 
mischief  done  first  by  her  father,  then 
by  her  brother,  and  at  the  latter's  death 


by  her  father  again  ;  a  woman  who 
stemmed  the  rising  tide  of  revolt  by  other 
than  brute  force;  a  woman  who  rose 
superior  to  private  sorrows,  of  which 
she  had  enough  and  to  spare.  For  had 
they  not  plainly  told  her  that  her  affianced 
husband,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  after- 
wards Charles  VIII.,  would  have  none  ot 
her  ?  And  when  they  finally  got  her 
married,  did  not  her  husband,  the  Infant 
John  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  die  within 
a  few  months  of  their  union,  which,  if  we 
are  lo  believe  Margaret  herself,  was 
never  consummated — 

Ci-git    Matgot,    li 

gente  demoiselle, 
Qu'iut  deui    maris  A 

si  morut  pucelle, 
sings  Margaret, 
composing  her 
own  e  p  i  t aph 
during  a  terrible 
storm  at  sea  on 
her  way  home  from 
Spain. 

She  did  not  die 
a  maid.  She  lived 
to  marry  a  second 
time,  and,  under 
the  title  of  Duchess 
of  Sa\oy,  to  aston- 
ish some  of  the 
foremost  states- 
men of  her  time 
by  the  diplomatic 
skill  shown  at  the 
,,  DUCHESS  OF  SAVoy,  Congress  of  Cam- 

'SJo-  brai    (1508),    and 

subsequently  in 
her  negotiations  with  Louise  of  Savoy,  the 
mother  of  Francis  I.,  which  resulted  in 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Ladies' 
Peace"  (1519).  Shortly  after  this  she 
died  at  Malines  in  her  fifty-first  year. 

A  single  glance  at  the  picture  of  her 
successor  in  the  governorship  of  the 
Netherlands  suflices  to  show  the  diflTerence 
of  character  between  the  aunt  and  the 
niece.  The  face  might  be  a  man's,  there 
is  scarcely  a  womanly  trait  in  it ;  but  there 
is  no  disputing  the  sense  of  power  it  con- 
veys. She  also  was  a  widow  at  the  time 
of  her  appointment,  having  married,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  a  kinsman  oil  the  father's 
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side,  Louis  II.  of  Hungary,  who  died 
five  years  later  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  At  the  death  of  his  aunt 
Margaret,  Charles  V.,  who  knew  his 
sister  well,  invested  her  with  the  regency 
of  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  has  been  more  than  once  dis- 
cussed, notably  by  the  historians  who  at 
the  first  blush  seemed  best  calculated  to 
give  the  most  unbiassed  verdict,  inasmuch 
as  their  judgment  must  have  been  abso- 
lutely free  from  party  feeling  and  national 
prejudice.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  Mignel, 
the  friend  of  Thiers,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Motley,  an  American — on  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  everjthing  relating  to  this 
period,  one  would  sooner  pin  one's  faith 
than  on  any  other  writer  —  practically 
sum  up  against  Mary  of  Austria,  Queen 
of  Hungary,  while  Erasmus,  a  Dutchman, 
who  calls  her  the  '*  Christian  Widow,"  and 
several  of  his  countrymen  whom  I  have 
-Specially  consulted,  appear  to  consider  that 
she  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning 
in  the  administration  of  the  country ;  in 
other  words,  that  she  had  never  had  a  free 
hand.  Mignet  and  Motley  do  not  for  one 
moment  question  her  qualities  of  mind  or 
suggest  that  she  blindly  submitted  to  her 
brother's  instructions — that  kind  of  apolo- 


getic analysis  seems  to  commend  itself  to 
the  Dutch  historians  rather  than  to  them — 
but  they,  Mignet  and  Motlej',  leave  one  to 
inferthat  Charles's  draconic  dictates  agreed 
too  well  with  her  own  detestation  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Netherlanders  for 
her  to  disobey  them.  The  Dutc'i  them- 
selves, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
that  these  dictates  were  repugnant  to  her, 
that  her  peaceful  character  utterly  revolted 
at  them.  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  them 
that  her  pretended  dislike  to  proceed 
to  extremities,  a  dislike  of  which  she 
made  such  a  fine  show  on  Jlay  3,  15+0, 
sprang  not  as  much  from  a  peace-loving 
and  benevolent  disposition  as  from  a 
prophetic  instinct  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  people  which  she 
governed  for  many  years.  Both  the  instinct 
and  the  knowledge  warned  her  that  finally 
force  would  be  met  by  force.  Her  contem- 
poraries—who, of  course,  had  not  the  many 
secret  documents  to  guide  them  which  were 
subsequently  brought  to  light  for  the 
benefit,  as  it  were,  of  modern  historians — 
these  contemporaries  were  probably  in- 
fluenced in  their  lenient  estimate  of  Mary 
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of  Austria's  real  character  by  two  facts, 
one  of  which,  whenever  and  wherever  it  be 
obseri'ed  in  connection  with  a  royal  or 
imperial  personage,  is  almost  certain  to 
warp  the  judgment  of  the  onlooker.  This 
(act  was  her  liberality  in  money  matters 
and  her  love  of  display.  Mary  was,  as 
Motley  says,  "a  great  huntress  before  the 
Lord,"  and  her  Courts,  especially  that  at 
Tumhout  (near  Antwerp),  which  contained 
the  important  library  given  to  her  by  her 


ISABELLA   OF   SPAIN,    I599-1633. 

brother  in  154.2 — a  printed  catalogue  of 
which  exists  up  to  the  present  day — were 
calculated  to  dazzle  by  their  splendour. 
Both  William  of  Nassau-Orange  and  Mar- 
garet of  Austria^ — afterwards  Margaret  of 
Parma — spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
boyhood  and  girlhood  there.  Mar)''s 
iavishness  was  such  a  direct  contrast  to 
her  imperial  brother's  meanness  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  and  the 
frequent  error  which  credits  a  miser  with 
all  the  vices  and  the  free-handed  with  all 
the  virtues,  unquestionably  did  its  work  in 
this  instance,  the  more  that  the  Dutch 


nobles  of   that  time,   with   the  glorioas 

exceptions  of  William  the  Silent  himself 
and  a  few  others,  were  not  free  from 
Charles  the  Fifth's  love  of  money,  al- 
though, like  the  Spanish,  they  could 
spend  it  extravagantly  when  it  suited 
them.  The  second  fact  which  operated 
favourably  on  the  Dutch  mind  with  regard 
to  Mary's  character  was  her  well-known 
hatred  of  her  nephew  (Philip  II.)  and  his 
well-known  hatred  of  her,  which  reciprocal 
feeling  led  her  to  resign  her  governorship 
at  Charles's  abdication.  That,  notwith- 
standing this  hatred,  Philip  was  most 
anxious  for  his  aunt  to  continue  her 
government  of  the  provinces  virtually 
confirms  the  correctness  of  Motley  and 
Mignet's  views;  Philip  felt  that  her  de- 
testation of  him  would  not  be  proof 
against  her  detestation  of  the  Nether- 
landers  ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have 
f^lt  that  her  detestation  of  the  Nether- 
landers  would  not  be  proof  against  her 
detestation  of  him,  and,  rather  than  give 
them  the  benefit  of  these  conflicting 
aversions,  she  retired  at  Charles's  abdica- 
tion (1555)  to  Cigalcs,  where  she  died  in 
the  same  year  her  brother  died,  in  a  palace 
he  had  built  near  the  Monastery  of  Yuste, 
in  Estremadura  (1558). 

Four  years  after  Mary  of  Hungary's  de- 
parture the  Netherlands  were  placed  once 
more  under  the  governorship  of  a  woman, 
Margaret  of  Parma,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  a  Flemish 
woman,  which  illegitimacy,  however,  had 
not  prevented  her  practical  recognition  as 
a  Princess  of  blood-royal,  and  her  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  recognised 
position.  Was  Margaret  of  Parma  more 
intelligent  than  her  two  female  pre- 
decessors, and  more  sympathetic  to  the 
Netherlanders  in  matters  apart  from 
religion  ,•'  Some  historians  have  taken 
great  pains  to  settle  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  A  careful  weighing  of 
evidence  from  the  most  opposite  sources 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  if  the  art  to 
dissemble  be  a  proof  of  intellect,  Margaret 
of  Parma  was  probably  superior  to  both 
her  aunt  and  her  great-aunt.  She  had 
no  doubt  benefited  by  the  teaching  of 
Ignatius    Loyola,    who     had     been    her 
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confessor  and  spiritual  guide,  and  whose 
method  for  crushing  heresy  may  not  have 
been  so  undisguisediy  brutal  as  the  pro- 
cess of  extirpation  of  Torquemada  and 
Philip  II.  She  had  also  to  contend  with 
more  formidable  opponents,  more  skilled 
politicians  than  those  who  had  con- 
fronted Margaret  of  Savoy  and  Erasmus's 
"  Christian  Widow."  These  two  facts 
probably  contributed  to  a  higher  estimate 
of  her  powers.  She  was,  no  doubt,  a 
woman  bodily  well  endowed,  with  a  grand 
and  majestic  air  and  manner,  who,  when 
she  liked,  could  be  very  fascinating.  Nor 
was  she  devoid  of  elegance.  Nature  had 
only  proved  niggardly  in  the  way  of 
facial  beauty.  Her  matrimonial  experience 
was  of  a  more  consoling  kind  than  that 
of  her  female  relatives  who  had  preceded 
her.  Married  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a 
wretched,  profligate  scion  of  the  Medici, 
fifteen  years  her  senior,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  getting  rid  of  him  within  a 
twelvemonlhof  her  union.    The 


knife  did  the  work  for  her.  Another  trial 
was,  however,  in  store  for  her  before  the 
haven   of    domestic   peace   was    reached. 
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p  SAXOIO-,  1781-1793. 

After  a  widowhood  of  seven  years,  she  was 
practically  compelled  to  many  a  youth  ot 
thirteen,  Ottavio  Famese,  a  nephew  ot 
Pope  Paul  111.  It  appears  that  she 
detested  the  second  husband  as  cordially 
as  the  first,  and  practically  drove  him  from 
her.  Ottavio  joined  the  Emperor  in  his 
famous  expedition  to  Barbary,  and  was 
reported  to  have  perished,  which  untimely 
fate  seems  to  have  inspired  Margaret 
with  more  generous  sentiments  towards 
him.  The  report  turned  out  to  be  false, 
and  their  reunion  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
twins,  only  one  of  which  lived,  the  famous 
Alexander  of  Parma.  On  him  she  lavished 
all  her  affection,  and  for  once  the  maternal 
hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Even  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  her  governorship 
would  have  compelled  her  resignation  after 
eight  years  of  a  terrific  struggle  to  hold  the 
dominion  which  was  gradually  slipping  from 
Philip  the  Second's  grasp,  and  which,  she 
plainly  foresaw,  the  stronger  and  utterly 
remorseless  hand  of  Alva  would  not  be  able 
to  recover  permanently.  The  latter' scorning 
however,  wo  untied  her  pride,  and  she 
insisted  on  being  released  from  her  duties, 
especiallyafterthe  arrests  of  CountsEgmont 
and  Hoome  by  Alva,  and  finally  left  the 
Netherlands  in  December  1567,  to  return, 
however,   for  a  little  while  some  twelve 
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years  later  in  company  of  her  son  Alex- 
ander. She  did  not  take  an  important  part 
in  the  government  then,  and  in  three  years 


was  once  more  on  her  way  to  Italy,  where 
she  (lied  in  13S3. 

Margaret  of  Parma  closes  the  short  list 
of  the  female  governors  of  that  part  of 
the  Netherlands  with  which  ive  are  con- 
cerned— that  is.  "the  United  Provinces" 
of  historj- ;  for  when,  fifteen  years  after 
her  second  departure,  another  female 
governor — namely,  Isabella  of  Spain,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  the  wife  of 
Albert  of  Austria — appears  on  the  scene, 
the  Dutch  as  distinct  from  the  Flemish 
refuse  to  submit  to  her  or  to  her  hus- 
band's authority;  and  the  political  influence 
of  herself  and  of  those  who  succeed  her, 
Mary  Elizabeth  of  Austria  (1715- 1 7+1)  and 
Marj-  Christina  of  Saxony  (1781-1793),  is 
strictly  confined  to  the  southern  provinces, 
now  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
In  Holland  itself  woman  ceases  to 
be  an  overt  political  factor  for  many 
years  to  come  when  Philip's  illegitimate 
sister  steps  across  the  frontier  of  Brabant 
into  Germany  on  her  way  to  Italy,  escorted 
by  .\Iva  and  a  considerable  deputation  of 


the  Flemish  nobility  (1567).  William  the 
Silent's  first  wife,  the  gentle  Anne  of 
Egmont,  the  greatest  heiress  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  been  dead  nearly  a 
decade  ;  the  far  from  gentle  Anne  of 
Saxony,  who  succeeded  her  three  )'ears 
later,  had  almost  immediately  after  her 
union  begun  to  add  to  William's  troubles 
instead  of  diminishing  them,  and  by  her 
subsequent  and  still  more  reprehensible 
conduct  compelled  her*  husband  to  claim 
a  divorce  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
matrimonial  burden  he  had  borne  so 
patiently  and  magnanimously  for  close 
upon  a  decade  and  a  half.  To  make 
such  a  woman  his  political  confidante  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  the  influence  on 
William  himself  of  his  third  wife,  the 
noble  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  who  practic- 
ally gave  her  life  to  save  his  when  the 
bullet  of  Jaureguy  seemed  to  have  done 
Its  work  ;  but  this  influence,  though 
patent  enough  to  the  painstaking  historian, 
was  not  admitted  officially,  and  it  is  with 
the  officially  recorded  influence  that  we 
are  mainly  concerned  in  this  article, 
For  similar  reasons  Louise  de  Cohgny, 
William's  fourth  wife,  can  only  claim  a 
passing  mention,  albeit   that,  apart    from 
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her  personal  gifts  and  sterling  moral 
qualities,  tempered  by  misfortune,  she  was 
the  mother  of  Frederick  Henry,  William's 
third  son,  who  succeeded  his  elder  brother. 
Prince  Maurice,  when  the  latter  died  child- 
less ill  1625.  Frederick  Henry,  who  was 
virtually  to  complete  what  his  father  had 


one  who  has  aroused  this  passion.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  was  exactly  the  case 
with  Frederick  Henry,  although  some 
chroniclers  ha\'e  hinted  that  the  refusal  of 
the  hand  of  the  handsome  Elizabeth  of 
Hesse,  which  he  had  solicited  after  his 
unsuccessful  request  for  that  of  the  Princess 


begun  and  his  elder  brother  had  con- 
tinued— namely,  the  work  of  freeing  the 
United  Provincee  from  the  Spanish  yoke — 
was  a  bachelor  at  the  time  Prince  Maurice 
felt  his  end  to  be  near,  A  Prince,  and  heir- 
presumptive  of  a  childless  ruler  of  nearly 
sixty,  who  [the  Prince)  remains  a  bachelor 
till  the  age  of  forty,  is  naturally  suspected 
of  being  cither  a  misogamist^ — as  distinct 
from  a  misogynist — or  the  victim  of  some 
unrequited  passion  which  effectually  pre- 
Tents  a  union  with  any    woman    but  the 


de  Rohan,  had  been  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  did  not 
prevent  his  assiduous  attendance  after- 
wards on  Amalia  van  Solms,  a  former 
Lady-in- Waiting  of  Elizabeth,  James  the 
First's  daughter,  and  the  consort  of  the 
unfortunate  Elector  Frederick  V.  of  the 
Palatinafe.  It  was  Amalia  van  Solms  whom 
the  dying  Stadhouder  pointed  out  as  the 
most  suitable  wife  for  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, and  after  some  little  demur  on 
Frederick  Henry's  part,  the  marriage  was 
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contracted  at  the  Hague  on  April  4,  1625. 
The  demur  was  all  the  more  inexplicable, 
seeing  that  when  his  mind  was  made 
up,  Frederick  Henry  displayed  almost 
unseemly  haste  in  the  preliminary  form- 
alities. 

Prince  Maurice's  choice  was  unquestion- 
ably a  good  one.  Not  only  are  the  letters 
of  Sir  William  Temple  there  to  prove  it,  but 
Princess  Amalia's  own  correspondence  with 


AMNE,  PRINCESS  OF  ORANGE  AND  NASSAU. 

Richelieu  and  othersafTords  greaterevidence 
in  this  respect.  The  marriage  of  Charles 
the  First's  daughter,  MaryStuart,  with  Prin- 
cess Amalia's  son  was  without  a  doubt  part 
of  her  hfe's  work,  the  unreJaxing  solicitude 
for  the  greatness  of  the  United  Provinces. 
She  did  not  project  this  union  blindfolded. 
There  were  probably  not  many  women  of 
her  time  who  had  studied  the  character- 
istics of  the  Stuarts  better  than  she,  and 
she  had  discovered  that  among  the 
descendants   of  Queen    Mary  the    "grey 


mare  was  the  better  horse,"  especi- 
ally in  misfortune.  She,  more  than  any- 
one, had  been  enabled  to  judge  a 
granddaughter  of  Mary  under  such 
circumstances ;  hence,  when  her  son  had 
reached  a  marriageable  age,  all  her  efforts 
were  directed  to  secure  Charles  the 
First's  daughter  for  him— not  an  easy  task, 
inasmuch  as  there  were  many  rivals  in 
the  field.  Nevertheless,  the  victory 
remained  with  her,  although  subsequent 
events  must  have  made  it  seem  some- 
what dearly  bought.  Princess  Amalia 
had  perhaps  not  been  so  much  mistaken 
in  her  future  daughter-in-law's  character 
itself  as  in  the  way  it  would  show  it- 
self in  a  crisis  of  adversity  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  left  her  the  arbiter  of  the 
situation.  That  she  was  in  this  position 
at  her  husband's  death  with  the  child  of 
their  union  (afterwards  Prince  William  III. 
of  Orange  and  William  III.  of  England) 
unborn  was  unquestionable.  .\nd  when, 
a  month  afler  Prince  William  the  Second's 
demise,  this  child  saw  the  light,  the  proud 
and  arbitrary  nineteen -year-old  mother 
and  widow  would  brook  no  interference 
with  her  real  or  assumed  rights,  and  least 
of  ail  from  the  Dowager- Princess.  This 
struggle  between  her  and  her  mother-in- 
law  for  the  guardianship  of  the  infant 
Prince  furnished  Cromwell  with  a  pretext 
to  interfere  in  the  home  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  interference  was 
almost  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Republican 
section  of  the  United  Provinces'  Council. 
They  had  practically  objected,  especially 
during  the  few  years'  reign  of  William  II., 
to  the  Stadhoudership  becoming  here- 
ditary ;  the  extreme  youth  of  the  deceased 
Prince  was  too  favourable  to  their  own 
designs  for  them  not  to  profit  by  those  of 
the  Lord  Protector.  Both  the  paternal 
grandmother  and  the  mother  were  vir- 
tually deprived  of  the  guardianship ; 
Princess  Amalia  left  Holland  for  Berlin, 
Princess  Mary  started  for  Spa.  The 
distance  between  them  did  not  cause  the 
strained  relations  to  relax.  At  Princess 
Amalia's  return  after  a  twelvemonth  to  the 
Hague,  her  daughter-in-law,  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  thither,  suddenly  departed  for 
France,    ostensibly   on    a   visit    to   her 
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widowed  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria. 
over  to  her  causi 


n  reality  lo  win  Mazarin. 
am]  the  French  Court 
as  far  as  the  prospects 
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of  her  infant  son  were  concerned,  and  to 
make  thetn  share  in  her  resentment  against 
Princess  Amaiia,  not  a  difficult  task  at  that 
time,  for  opinion  with  regard  to  Princess 
Amaiia  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change  since  Richelieu  lavished  both 
protestations  of  friendship  and  valuable 
presents  on  her. 

To  what  extent  Princess  Mar)-'s  appeals 
would  have  eventually  affected  either  the 
United  Provinces  or  the  destiny  of  her 
subsequently  famous  son,  had  she  hved  to 
pursue  these  appeals,  especially  after  the 
return  of  her  brother  to  England,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  surmise  here.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  not  the  most  doting 
idolatrous  mother  could  have  aspired  to  a 
more  glorious  rSh  for  her  most  cherished 
offspring  than  that  which  fell  to  William 
the  Third's  lot.  But  she  did  not  witness 
it.  Her  son  was  but  ten  years  old 
when  his  mother,  like  her  j-oungcr  sister 
the  Duchcsse  d'Ori^-ans  of  history,  was 
carried  to  the  grave  after  a  short  illness. 
Her    loss    caused  no  sorrow  in  Holland. 

Princess  Amaiia  was  more  fortunate : 
she  saAv  the  beloved  grandson  elected  to 
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the  position  his  ancestors  had  occupied, 
but  three  years  later  died  at  a  ripe  age, 
after  long  and  cruel  suffering;  and  two 
years  after  her  death,  William  HI.  of 
Orange  married  James  the  Second's 
daughter,  the  second  Mary  of  England, 
who  also  came  to  abide  among  strangers, 
but  who,  unlike  her  aunt,  endeared  her- 
self to  them  to  such  a  degree  that  her 
name  is  venerated  up  to  this  day. 

Fain  would  I  linger  long  and  lovingly 
on  the  life  of  a  woman  who,  in  the  highest 
position  it  is  given  to  mortals  to  occupy, 
never  forgot  the  land  and  the  people 
whither  and  to  whom  she  had  come,  as 
it  were,  reluctantly,  for  it  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  Princess's  wishes  were  not 
consulted.  Nor  was  the  bridegroom  en- 
dowed with  the  physical  charms  which,  in 
default  of  moral  and  mental  gifts,  take 
a  young  girl's  h(?art  by  storm.  William  the 
Third's  mental  attainments  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  statecraft ;  morally,  he  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  his  great  forebear,  the 
founder  of  the  Orange  dynasty ;  but  while 
admitting  all  this,  one  would  fail  in  one's 
duty  not  to  add  that  no  ruler,  whether 
living  or  dead,  was  more  ably,  generously. 
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and  alTectionately  seconded  by  his  consort  Ama!ia  van  Solms  before  her,  and  Anna 

than  he.     In  the  history  of  the  consorts  of  Paulowna  of  Russia  and  Sophie  of  WUr- 

the    Orange     PrinceS,    the    daughter    of  temberg    after    her.      In    the    history  of 


ANNA  PAULOWNA,    1840-1849. 

James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde  must  occupy  English  Queens  she  may  fitly  claim  a  place, 

the  foremost  niche,  a  place  of  honour,  if  not  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  all 

ever  there  was  one,   with  such  standards  head  and  no  heart,  and  whose  fame  mainly 

of  female  worth  to  guide  us  as  Charlotte  rests  on  qualities  which  as  frequently  make 

de    Bourbon,    Louise    de    Coligny,    and  her  the  superior  of  highly  endowed  men 
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as  the  inferior  of  true  women,  but  by  the 
side  of  Queen  Victoria,  "  whose  private 
virtues,"  according  to  B^ranger,  **  con- 
doned the  fact  of  her  being  a  matchless 
Queen." 

Yet  another  English  Princess,  and  a 
semi-Stuart,  remains  to  be  dealt  with — 
namely,  Anne  of  England,  the  daughter  of 
George  II.  and  the  wife  of  William  Henry 
Friso,  afterwards  Stadhouder  of  Holland 
under  the  title  of  William  IV.  Anne,  who 
figures  among  our  portraits  as  Anne, 
Princess  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  was 
neither  beloved  by  the  Dutch  like  her 
great  kinswoman,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  II.,  nor  hated  like  her  other  kins- 
woman, Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
From  a  very  careful  weighing  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  by  some  of  her  most 
impartial  contemporaries,  she  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  worth  whom 
political  circumstances,  by  no  means  of  her 
own  seeking  or  making,  drove  into  an 
attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  country 
with  which  she  became  identified  by  her 
marriage  and  the  birth  of  her  son,  subse- 
quently Stadhouder  William  V.  The  burden 
of  her  position  was  unquestionably  heavy, 
much  heavier  than  that  of  the  **  great 
Mary,"  as  the  Dutch  still  call  the  wife  of 
William  III.  The  position  itself,  if  not 
as  humiliating  as  that  of  the  first 
Mary,  was  more  complicated.  Truly,  the 
guardianship  of  her  son  was  not  denied 
to  her,  nay,  more,  she  was  nominally 
at  the  head  of  affairs  during  his  minority, 
under  the  appellation  of  Princess-Gover- 
ness, but  the  States-General  in  their  ever- 
growing independence  and  their  systematic 
opposition  became  not  only  more  and  more 
difficult  to  manage,  but  practically  ap- 
pealed to  foreign  aid  against  her;  and 
what  was  worse,  perhaps,  to  a  Power  the 
interference  of  which  must  have  been 
repugnant  to  her  as  an  English  Princess — 
namely,  to  France.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
her  own  kindred  vented  their  resentment 
at  this  in  reprisals  against  the  Dutch,  and 
it  was  amidst  these  complications  that 
she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  a  year 
before  the  majority  of  her  son.  It  argues 
well  for  Anne's  private  character  that 
in    spite  of  all    this,   few,   if  any,   bitter 


memories  are  attached  to  her  name 
among  those  who  read  Dutch  history 
aright. 

Frederika  Sophia  of  Prussia,  the  wife  of 
Anne*s  son,  who  was  virtually  the  last 
Dutch  Stadhouder,  played  an  equally 
important  and  thankless  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Of  an  arbitrary 
character,  the  autocratic  teachings  of  the 
brand  -  new  Prussian  monarchy,  amidst 
which  she  had  grown  up,  had  fallen  into 
a  congenial  mind.  Her  marriage  with 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Commonwealth 
steeped  as  it  were  in  Republican  traditions 
suddenly  removed  her  to  an  atmosphere 
which  must  have  been  profoundly  oppres- 
sive to  her,  the  rather  that  her  husband 
had  not  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  check 
the  -  constantly  increasing  encroachments 
upon  his  prerogatives.  Under  these 
circumstances  she  called  Prussia  to  his 
aid ;  but  a  little  while  after  she  had 
succeeded  in  beating  back  the  revolution- 
ary current,  the  source  of  which  was 
within  the  country  itself,  a  mighty  wave  of 
the  great  Revolution  that  had  its  origin 
without  swept  over  the  land.  The  hordes  of 
the  French  Republic  invaded  Holland,  and 
the  Stadhouder's  family — father,  mother, 
two  sons,  and  one  daughter — fled  to 
England,  where  they  remained  —  at 
Hampton  Court — till  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  after  which  they  took  up  their 
abode  at  Brunswick  and  other  places  in 
Germany.  At  his  departure  in  1795, 
William  V.  had  said  :  "I  go,  but  will 
return."  His  death  (in  1806)  prevented 
the  realisation  of  his  intentions,  but  his 
widow  returned,  and  lived  to  see  her  eldest 
son  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  title  of  William  I.  She  and 
the  Dutch  appear  to  have  buried  the 
hatchet. 

Frederika  Louise  of  Prussia,  the  consoit 
of  William  I.,  was,  however,  not  the  first 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  Eight  years 
before  William's  accession,  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais,  the  daughter  of  the  first 
spouse  of  Napoleon  I.,  the  wife  of  Louis 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  younger  brother, 
and  the  mother  of  the  future  Napoleon  III., 
bore  the  title  for  four  years  (1806-10). 
She  was  one  of  the  two  remarkable  Queens 
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of  Holland,  the  other  being  Sophia  Frcd- 
erika  of  Wiirtembcrg,  the  first  wife  of  the 
late  William  III.  She  unquestionably 
occupies  an  equal  rank  with  Hortcnse  de 
Beauharnais  bv  reason  of  her  more  than 
extraordinary  diplomatic  talents.  Had  her 
counsels  been  followed  by  Napoleon  HI., 
whose  faithful  and  disinterested  friend  she 
was,  the  current  of  contemporary  history 
might  have  been  changed,  and  the  ill-fated 
Prince  Imperial,  instead  of  falling  in  an 
obscure  ambush  in  Zululand,  would  have 
probably  been  scaled  on  the  throne  of  his 
father  and  grand-uncle,  for  Sophia  of 
Wurtyuberg  strained  e\'cry  nerve  to  pre- 
vent the  mad  war  of  1870.  She  was 
scarcely  less  fortunate  in  her  counsels  to 
het  own  son,  who  died  a  victim  of  a  far 
less  creditable  struggle  than  one  with 
savages ;  while,  as  a  wife,  Sophia  of  Wiir- 
tembcrg had  numerous  and  severe  trials. 
In  this  respect  she  but  shared  the  fate  of 
Frederika  Louise  of  Prussia,  the  above- 
mentioned  consort  of  William  I.,  and  of 
Anna  Paulowna,  the  wife  of.  William  II., 
for  these  later  Williams  were  by  no  means 
exemplary  husbands,  although  two  out 
of  these  three  were  excellent  kings. 
Frederika,  Anna,  and  Sophia  bore  their 


conjugal  misfortunes  iviih  great  and 
never-failing  dignity,  although  esseo' 
tially    different    in    character  from  each 
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other.  A  better  lot  was  in  store  for 
Emma  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  the  prescni 
Queen-Regent.  Towards  the  latter  year; 
of  his  life,  William  III.  became  an  aliereil 
man ;  age  and  the  sorrow  of  seeing  his 
male  posterity  carried  to  the  grave  before 
him  had  a  sobering  effect,  and  he  difJ 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  the  flesh  oi 
his  flesh,  the  blood  of  his  blood,  ahhougb' 
a  woman — then  but  a  child,  advancing 
in  girlhood  as  I  write — would  coniinue 
the  dynasty  founded  by  his  collateral,  no' 
direct,  ancestor.  These  hopes  are  liiel; 
to  be  realised.  Young  Queen  WilhelmiM 
bids  fair  to  be  an  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  spirited  ruler,  if  we  may  \yA^ 
from  the  many  stories  of  her  amiaWf 
though  very  independent  character  cur- 
rent among  her  subjects.  As  I  write  slif 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood ;  in 
a  little  while  she  will  be  a  wife.  Both  the« 
events  may  to  a  certain  extent  modify  'his 
very  independent  character,  but  the  out- 
look for  Holland  is  promising. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  Other  Woman  got  up  im- 
patiently. Is  love  a  thing  of  the 
past  ?  A  week  ago  she  would  have 
answered,  **  Of  course."  Then  she  would 
have  dismissed  the  subject  from  her 
mind.  There  always  is  another  woman 
in  every  story,  isn't  there  ?  But  this 
Other  Woman  is  introduced  because 
she  had  opinions  about  Meredith.  She 
laughs  if  you  ask  her  where  she  got 
them  and  why  she  holds  them.  **  That,*' 
she  will  say  with  a  characteristic  shake  of 
the  head,  **  is  not  worth  the  telling."  She 
had  ideas,  too,  about  Mrs.  Marsland 
Hanbury.  Her  restless,  clear  -  featured 
face  will  grow  quite  tender  if  you  ask  her 
about  Mrs.  Hanbury.  Some  people  say 
that  no  woman  can  in  truth  love  "  a  man's 
woman,"  and  the  whole  world  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn  if  you  suggest  that  once  in 
time  a  woman  loved  another  when  that 
other  had  won  what  she — but  I  forget  I 
was  forbidden  to  write  about  that. 

Is  love  ever  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  By 
love,  meaning  the  real  passion  of  one 
woman  for  one  man,  not  the  travesty  so 
often  dignified  by  the  title. 

"  If,"  said  the  Other  Woman  to  some- 
one invisible,  "  if  one  could  be  sure  that 
the  agony  had  been  real  one  might  learn 
the  lesson  sooner.  But  one  forgets  the 
bitterness " 

"  Does  one  ?  " 

It  was  quite  an  impersonal  question,  yet 
Mrs.  Hanbury's  voice  made  it  personal. 
The  Other  Woman  did  not  turn  from  the 
window.  A  colour  flashed  into  her  face, 
which  stung  the  pale,  clear  skin  like  a  lash. 
Then  she  laughed  a  little. 

**  When  we  were  in  Egypt  last  year," 
she  said  in  thoughtful,  even  tones,  "  I  got 
a  novel  kind  of  lesson,  which  I  shall  never 


need  to  have  set  again.  You  were  the 
teacher — in  part." 

**  In  part.  Yes,"  Mrs.  Hanbury  put  in 
softly. 

The  Other  Woman  was  still  smiling  as 
she  turned. 

"  You  want  to  ask  me  why  this  retro- 
spection, don't  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  intimated  that  she  did. 

"  I  am  retrospecting  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  light  on  you,"  the  Other  Woman 
continued.  **  I  was  thinking  of  that  day  I 
went  up  the  Grand  Pyramid." 

Mrs.  Marsland  Hanbury's  weather-tinted 
face  flushed,  although  she  was  invisible. 
She  was  silent,  however.  She  knew  the 
power  of  silence.  But  the  Other  Woman 
did  not  proceed.  She  leaned  on  the 
window-seat  and  watched  the  stream-  of 
life  in  Piccadilly.  She  watched  eagerly, 
hungrily,  as  if  she  loved  to  drink  in  the 
sensation  of  motion  and  excitement.  It 
was  very  characteristic  of  her  to  have  for- 
gotten everything  but  what  interested  her 
at  the  moment.  Mrs.  Hanbury  could  see 
the  profile  of  the  other's  face  against  the 
grey  light.  She  wondered  a  little.  She 
had  often  thought  she  knew  the  Other 
Woman.  Now  she  acknowledged  that 
she  did  not — quite. 

**  When  you  say,"  she  remarked,  for  the 
sake  of  conversation  perhaps,  "  that  you 
will  never  have  any  need  to  have  a  lesson 
of  a  certain  kind  set  again,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  imply  that  you  will 
never " 

The  Other  Woman  finished  the  sentence. 

**  Run  my  head  against  a  wall  for  no 
purpose  !  It  meant  that  and  much  more. 
In  fact  it  meant  anything  you  like.  My 
remarks  are  like  Mr.  Meredith's— elastic?" 

Mrs.  Hanbury  laughed.  Just  then  the 
lights  were  brought  in. 
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*'  The  rooms  look  desolate,"  the  Other 
Woman  said,  turning  slowly  round  and 
round,  a  fold  of  her  frock  in  either  hand  ; 
**  to-morrow  we  shall  be  gone — ^you  to  the 
bosom  of  your  family,  I  to " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  looked  up  sharply  at  the 
pause. 

*  *  Are  you  not  coming  with  us  }  "  she  asked. 

The  Other  Woman  shook  her  head. 

**  I  think,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  that  our 
visit  to  Rome  has  been  enough  for  both  of 
us  at  present.     Besides " 

"Besides?"  echoed  Mrs.  Hanbury. 
There  was  just  a  touch  of  mocker}-  in  her 
pretty  voice.  After  she  had  enunciated 
the  dissyllable  she  stretched  out  one  of 
her  rather  heavy  hands,  and  considered  it. 
While  she  waited  for  an  answer  she  counted 
some  of  the  larger  freckles. 

"  There  is  no  *  besides.'  I  wasn't 
thinking." 

**  Come  with  us  ?  " 

**  No.  I  have  business  in  town.  Thank 
you  all  the  same/' 

Mrs.  Hanbury  felt  a  faint  desire  to  ask 
a  question.  She  did  not  usually  resist  her 
desires. 

**  May  I  ask  you  something  ?  " 

**  If  you  may  not,  who  may  ?  " 

There  was  a  softness  in  the  Other 
W^oman's  voice.  Mrs.  Hanbury  glanced 
at  her,  recognising  the  sweetness  moment- 
arily taking  the  place  of  the  cold  gentle- 
ness habitual  to  her  face. 

"Had  that  'besides'  anj'thing  to  do 
with  Egypt  .^" 

The  Other  Woman  met  the  bright 
directness  of  Mrs.  Hanbury's  gaze  frankly. 

"  No  ;  but  my  brothers  land  at  the  end 
of  the  week — the  other  two,  I  mean." 

Then  she  came  towards  the  occupant  of 
the  big  chair. 

"  You're  still  thinking  of  that  old  story 
of  mine,"  she  said,  in  an  even  clearer 
voice  than  usual.  "Don't.  It's  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  not  only  have  I  got 
over  it,  but " 

"  Well  ?  ''■ 

"  When  I  met  him  again  last  week  I 
knew  that  it  never  could  reawaken.  I  '11 
tell  you  the  truth.  As  a  rule,  you  profess 
not  to  believe  me.     You  may  now." 

"  I  '11  try,"  sceptically. 


The  Other  Woman  took  up  a  little 
Chinese  idol  from  the  mantelpiece  and 
fidgetted.  She  was  not  nervous,  but  she 
sometimes  stammered  slightly  when  she 
wanted  to  be  impressive. 

"It  sounds  rather  like  the  novels  to 
say  that  I  am  not  likely  to  love  any  man 
again  so,  and  that  I  prefer  to  have  loved 
just  one  well,  but  it  is  true.  You  see  me 
as  I  am  with  men — gay,  friendly,  some- 
times playing  the  coquette  with  one  or 
other  of  them  for  a  time.  But  you  never 
see,  or  would  see  if  you  knew  my  private 
life,  that  I  give  one  or  other  of  them  a 
second  thought.  For  nearly  a  week  once 
I  dreamt  of  being  the  happiest  woman  in 
the  world,  for  I  recognised  in  myself  the 
faculty  everyone  had  always  said  I  was 
lacking.  The  months  that  followed  that 
fairy  week  were  the  heaviest  punishment 
for  my  folly  and  ignorance — but  I  knew— 
what  love  meant.  Th — that  is  trite  too, 
but  also  true.  Do  you  know  that  I  sat 
down  one  lovely  morning  and  wrote  to 
tell  you  of  my  happiness.^  That  letter 
never  went— at  least  not  as  it  was.  Then," 
pausing  a  moment,  "you  know  the  other 
part :  his  growing  dislike.  Of  course,  a 
man  always  despises  a  woman  for  the 
noble  gift  of  a  great  love,  if  she  give  it 
unasked.  He  couldn't  help  it.  1  never 
had  much  pride  before,  but  since  then  I 
have  fought  against  the  mountain  of  it  that 
has  grown  so  high  as  sometimes  to  choke 
my  soul  even  from  you.  Then  he  became 
devoted  to  your  person — and  voi7d  tout,  I 
had  been  w — w — wondering  how  I  should 
meet  him,"  she  clipped  her  words  more 
distinctly  for  a  moment,  and  blundered 
again  a  little,  "but  when  he  came  in  I 
knew " 

"Exactly  what.^"  said  Mrs.  Marsland 
Hanburv. 

The  Other  Woman  turned  swiftly,  for 
during  her  low-toned  recital  she  had  still 
been  looking  out  at  the  lights  springing 
up  towards  the  Circus.  She  took  up  the 
curio  again. 

"  I  don't  want  to  sound  tragic,"  she 
cried,  her  voice  almost  shaking,  "  because 
you  and  I  are  too  commonplace  for  tragedy., 
and  all  the  tragedy  there  was,  was  played 
out  last  year.     But  I  knew— I  knew  that 
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.   dead 


there    was   nothing   so   dead 
Jove ! " 

"Hm — m — m!"  Mrs.  Hanbiin-  stared 
into  the  fire.  "  But,"  she  suggested, 
"(don't  fly  out  at  me)  suppose — for  a 
moment — he  cared .-' " 

"  Does   a  man  care   for  two   or  three 
women   at  the    same   time  .■* "   the    Other 
Woman  asked,  smihng,  and  in  a  serenely 
careless 
voice,  and 
by  this  re- 


too,  in  those  days,  that  got  into  my  blood, 

and  made  me "  she  broke  off  for  a 

moment.  "That  day  of  the  Grand  Pyramid 
was  the  worst  of  all.  Well,"  with  an  in- 
tentionally theatrical  gesture  of  her  hands 
outwards,  "  all  tliat  went  with  a  second 
sight  of  him.  What  was  left,  thank  God  1— 
may  I,  without  rising  to  tragedy? — was 
my  affection  for  yourself.  When  I  have 
thought 


fool, 
s  h,  or 
M  shed 


her 
peri 


"  Besides, 
his  caring 
would 
make  no 
differ- 
e  n  c  e — 
now.  We 
are  u  n- 
suited, 
and — oh  I 

sense ! " 

Mrs. 
Hanbury 
watched 
her. 

"  If  you 
don't  put 
that  thing 
down- 
there, 
now ! "  as 
the 
Chinese 
god  fell 
with   a   crash    amorg   the   fire  -  irons. 

The  Other  Woman  went  down  on  her 
knees  and  gathered  up  the  fragments. 

"  Once,"  she  went  on,  her  eyes  narrow- 
ing into  laughter,  "  I  used  to  get  mad — 
yes,  mad,  that  he — shall  we  say  liked  you 
to  such  an  extent .'  when  I  guessed  he 
wanted  to  be  near  you,  to  touch  your  hand, 
<o  have  you  do  him  small  seri'iccs  ;  when 
I  sometimes  saw  him  turn  his  eyes  everj- 
other  minute  to  catch  your  glance.  .\nd, 
oh!   there  were   other  times  ami  things 


thing,    I 


stolidly 
on  that 
affection. 

And " 

M  r  s. 
Hanbury 
moved 
slightly. 
"Well." 
The 
Other 
Woman 
looked 


shame  and 
amuse- 


her  face. 
"  I   know  you  'II    think   I  'm   horrible," 

she  said,  "  but  it  is  so  completely  over,  I 
have  so  far  trodden  myself  underfoot,  that 
I  've  never  thought  of  him  at  all.  Only 
of  you,  and  why  you  should  seem  to  care 
so  much  more  for  him  than  you  do  for 
me  !  "     Then  she  laughed  outright. 

"Cure  complete."  she  went  on,  "and 
perhaps  I  'm  not  so  jealous  of  your  affec- 
tion for  this  youth  when  I  remember  that 
he  's  a  man  and  that  I  'm  a  woman,  and  so 
you  like  us  differently." 
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She  spread  out  her  pale  grey  skirts  and 
made  a  little  mock  bow. 

**  Very,"  assented  Mrs.  Hanbury  ; 
"  didn't  I  always  say  you  were  the 
ficklest  of  the  fickle.     Now,  last  year " 

The  Other  Woman  begged  her  to  desist. 

"  Last  year  is  last  year,"  she  said  ;  **  but 
recollect  that  I  have  fought  to  retain  my 
fickleness  at  the  cost  of  leaving  my  own 
life  a  little  cold  and  bare.  I  want  a  man," 
irrelevantly,  "  who  could  make  something 
of  me  —  not  one  for  whom  I  sometimes 
feel — do  you  mind  }  " 

"Oh,  no  I" 

"Just  a  wee  bit  of  contempt,  and  who 
thinks  me  a  fool  for  ever  having  cared 
for  him,  and  who  everlastingly  shows  his 
distaste  for  me  by  contradictions,  and 
above  all,  is  more  than  three-quarters  in 
love  with  you — Platonically,  oF  course." 

Mrs.  Hanbury  looked  vexed  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  laughed  too.  "  I  *m 
glad  you  added  that,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  Other  Woman 
amiably,  **  that  my  even  and  affable 
demeanour  to  him,  the  entire  absence  of 
resentment  at  his  courteously  arranged 
neglect  of  my  every-day  charms,  and  my 
good-humoured  discussions  and  absolute 
«(?«-avoidance  of  him  are  proofs  enough  to 
you  of ^" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Hanbury  quietly. 

"  Bah !  You  believe  me  in  your  own 
heart,  only  you  like  to  take  a  rise  or  some- 
thing out  of  me."  As  she  spoke  the  Other 
Woman  went  towards  the  door. 
■  "  But,"  she  added,  when  she  reached  it, 
"  I  won't  go  to  Scotland  yet  awhile.  My 
boys  would  never  forgive  me.  We  are  all 
going  later." 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Hanbury  began  to 
think.  Did  she  believe  the  Other  Woman  ? 
On  the  whole  she  did. 

When  Mr.  Hanbury  came  in  he  thought 
his  wife  looked  tired.  She  leaned  over  his 
shoulder  when  he  sat  down. 

"  I  'm  glad  we  start  to-morrow,"  she 
said  in  her  smooth,  low  voice,  "  I  can't 
breathe  here." 

"  Meredith 's  going  down  with  us," 
Hanbury  told  her ;  "  I  met  him  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  and  we  decided  it  so ;  he  '11  be  up 
directly,  he  's  been  dining  with  his  sister." 


Mrs.  Hanbury  informed  her  husband 
that  the  Other  Woman  had  declined  their 
invitation. 

"  Perhaps  she  '11  come  later,  when  her 
brothers  leave  her  free ;  but  she 's  taken  a 
yacht  for  the  first  part  of  their  time  at 
home,  and  they  're  going  to  cruise  off  the 
Hebrides  for  fishing." 

Hanbury  looked  thoughtful.  He  was  a 
tall,  slender  man  with  a  grave  air.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you'll  allov/ 
she's  been  pretty  plucky,  take  her  all 
round.  She's  pulled  herself  through  by 
sheer  strength  of  will." 

"And  perhaps  a  little  lack  of  heart  also. 
Don't  scold  ;  that 's  not  malicious,  it 's  only 


true." 

Hanbury  smiled  gently.  He  often 
thought  things  he  did  not  say.  But  he 
said  this  one. 

"  One  never  knows  with  a  woman  like 
that !  Sometimes  the  most  shallow  to  all 
appearances  has  a  bit  of  heart  put  away. 
But  a  woman  who  *s  once  loved  a  man, 
and  not  been  loved  in  return,  has  the 
pride  of  two  worlds  at  her  back.  She'll 
never  show  up  again  that's  got  a  deep 
feeling  in  her.  Mark  my  words,  whether 
she  marry  or  not,  she  '11  never  be  really  in 
love  again  ! " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  ran  her  fingers  through 
the  speaker's  hair,  so  as  to  ruffle  it.  "  Howr 
stupidly  flat  you  do  make  it !  "  she  said. 

An  hotel  servant  announced  Alan 
Meredith.  

CHAPTER  n. 

As  he  entered  Alan  Meredith  hardly 
showed  to  advantage.  His  short,  thickly 
built  figure  did  not  look  its  best  in  the 
conventional  evening  attire.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  him,  except 
for  a  painfully  defective  mouth.  It  was 
one  of  those  coarse  heavily  lipped  mouths 
one  seldom  sees  among  his  class.  When 
he  had  been  made  welcome,  and  had 
taken  the  chair  indicated  by  his  host,  he 
passed  a  too-small  hand  along  his  remark- 
ably short  upper  lip.  A  badly  growing 
moustache  sought  to  make  headway  there. 
The  Other  Woman  used  to  say  that  he 
had  no  business  to  try  to  grow  one  at  all, 
her  creed  being  that  a  plain  man  minus 
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the  moustache  had  at  least  the  chance  of 
being  distinguished.  Meredith  protested 
that  the  skiQ  above  the  ill-formed  lips  was 
too  tender  to  allow  of  shaving. 

Mrs.  Hanbury  made  some  laughing 
remark,  and  the  face  "  that  was  plain  but 
not  ugly  by  any  means,"  lightened  with 
ready  appreciation.  It  might  be  observed 
that  the  only  indication  of  intellectual 
power  lay  in  the  keen,  dark-blue  eyes. 
They  were  discussing  the  next  day's 
journey   when  the  post  was  brought  in. 


whither  it  was 
the  Other  Woman's  intention  to  accom- 
pany two  of  her  young  brothers  in  a 
few  months'   lime. 

It  was  late  when  Meredith  took  his 
leave.  He  lingered  a  moment  after  he 
had  said  "  Good-night." 

"  And  you  are  taking  Toreador  with 
you  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  the  lady  returned,  "  he  came  up 
from  the  Overlinstown  stables  yesterday. 
We  are  to  keep  him  as  long  as  we  like. 
The  other  horses  are  to  be  got  in  Scot- 
land." 


"Are  there  some  good  roads.'"  he 
asked. 

■'  Yes ;  but  little  or  no  open  moorland." 

His  thoughts  reverted  for  a  moment  to 
a  moonlight  ride  in  Egypt.  How  long  ago 
it  seemed ! 

"  And  you  are  going  to  ride  Toreador, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes.     Mr.  Hanbury  has  said  I  may — 


with  a  martingale. 

"You'll  end  with  the  snaffle  only,  I'm 

sure.      He's   as    gentle    as   a    lamb    to 
handle." 

He  paused  an  instant  further 
to  leave  a  courteous  message 
for  the  Other  Woman,  Mrs. 
Hanbury  believed  she  was  pack- 
ing, and  after  she  had  watched 
Meredith  descend  the  stairs  and 
light  a  fresh  cigar  beneath,  she 
proceeded  to  the  Other  Woman's 

"  Are  you  still  up  ?  "  the  elder 
woman  called. 

"Yes.     Come  in.  Ma'am." 

Mrs.  Hanbury  entered  to  find 

the   Other    Woman   sitting  on 

one  trunk  watching  her  maid 

folding  gowns  and  laying  them 

in    another.     The    maid    cast 

a   sharp    glance    at  the    elder 

and  looked  from   her  to   her  own 

ss.    The  Other  Woman  was  ready 

d,  and  was  plaiting  and  unplaiting 

'the  many  long  frills  which  adorned 

ightgown,  in   a   meditative  fashion. 

Hanbury   felt    impatient    with    her. 

erself  did  not  feel  so  cool. 

c^nipley  says."  began  the  Other  Woman 

in  a  distressed  voice,  "  that  twelve  frocks 

won't  go  into  that  trunk." 

Despite  her  impatience,  Mrs.  Hanbury 
smiled. 

"Whatever  do  you  want  with  twelve 
frocks  on  a  yacht  ? "  she  asked.  The 
Olher  Woman  did  not  answer  at  once. 

"  How  prettily  your  hair  curls  to-night!" 
she  remarked  thoughtfully.  Mrs.  Hanbury 
turned  her  head  carelessly  in  the  direction 
of  a  neighbouring,  looking-glass.  Her 
red-bronze  hair  was  curling  low  on  her 
forehead  and  temples,  and  shone  in  the 
lamplight. 
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"  What  for  do  I  want  twelve  frocks  ?  " 
the  Other  Woman  went  on  absently,  still 
studying  her  friend's  hair.  **  I  am  going 
with  the  boys,  that 's  why.  Six  of  them — 
frocks,  not  boys — are  plain  washing 
things,  holland  and  *  so  forth/  as  Mr. 
Meredith  would  say ;  three  are  decidedly 
smart  lunch  and  landing  creations,  and 
three  are  flannels  for  cool  mornings." 

The  kneeling  maid  laughed.  She  was 
privileged. 

* 'That's  not  counting  things  for  evenings, 
Ma*am,"  she  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Han- 
bury. 

*'  Those  are  not  whole  frocks,"  the 
Other  Woman  said  quickly,  "  they  are  just 
blouses  and  dinner  bodiees,  etc.  Oh ! 
how  tired  one  gets  of " 

She  shivered  a  little.  Her  maid  got  up 
and  brought  a  soft  white  cloud-shawl  and 
wrapped  it  about  her  mistress  carefully. 

*'  Not  of  clothes,  surely !  "  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Hanbury,  watching  the  maid's  quiet 
movements. 

"  Of  everything — everything !  "  said  the 
Other  Woman,  moving  her  sandal -clad 
feet  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards. 
**  No,  that 's  not  true.  After  to-morrow  I 
shall  have  the  boys  to  myself  for  three 
delicious  months." 

"You'll  get  tired  of  that  too,**  Mrs. 
Hanbury  remarked. 

**  You  don't  know  the  boys  !  " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  smiled. 

"  But — so  many  things  have  happened 
since  you  spent  any  time  with  them." 

The  Other  Woman  gave  a  little  malicious 
laugh. 

'*  All — all  of  which  tend  to  make  me 
appreciate  my  brothers  more." 

**  Hm— ra  !  " 

The  Other  Woman  got  slowly  off  her 
trunk,  dropping  both  her  spangle-embroi- 
dered sandals  as  she  did  so. 

**  Won't  you  let  Shipley  do  your  hair 
while  we  talk.^"  she  asked.  *' No ! 
Then,"  to  the  maid,  "good  night.  Please 
call  me  an  hour  earlier  than  usual." 

The  maid  placed  a  lamp  at  the  bed- 
side and  lifted  a  small,  well-bred  pug  from 
the  floor  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  Here 's 
your  powder,  Miss,"  she  said  then, 
moving    a    glass    of    water    and    a    tiny 


packet  from  the  wash-stand  to  the  table 
near  the  bed. 

When  she  had  returned  her  mistress's 
"  Good-night,"  she  left  the  room. 

The  Other  Woman  looked  with  a  faint 
curiosity  at  Mrs.  Hanbury.  That  lady 
returned  the  glance. 

"  Are  you  not  sleeping  well  ? "  she 
asked. 

**  I  have  tired  myself  to-day,"  was  the 
reply.     "  I   did  the  same  yesterday,  and 
couldn't  sleep.     Shipley  sat  with  me  read-, 
ing  for  a  time,  and  then  she  slept  on  the 
couch." 

There  was  nothing  excited  in  the  words 
or  manner,  but  Mrs.  Hanbury  received  the 
impression  of  some  strange  subtle  agit- 
ation. But  the  impression  was  evanescent. 
The  Other  Woman  drew  herself  up  into  a 
big  chair. 

"  We  have  been  together  such  a  lot 
these  last  few  years,"  she  said,  with  an 
almost  serious  air,  "I  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  meet  again  after  to-morrow  }  " 

"It  is  more  than  possible,  since  you 
have  promised  to  come  to  us  later.  You 
will  have  plenty  of  riding." 

"  Who  is  to  be  there— later  ?  " 

As  the  Other  Woman  asked  the  question 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  the  arm  of  the 
chair. 

"  Why  }  Is  there  anyone — anyone  you 
don't  particularly  want  to  meet  ?  " 

Surely  Mrs.  Hanbury  had  been  wrong 
a  moment  earlier  in  thinking  the  Other 
Woman  paler  and  her  steady  voice  less 
firm  than  usual.  At  her  question  the 
younger  of  the  friends  sat  up  straight, 
and  Mrs.  Hanbury  saw  only  the  common- 
place everyday  girl  she  knew. 

"I?"  questioned  the  Other  Woman, 
"  I  .^  Not  want  to  meet  anyone  !  Oh, 
no  !     I  was  only  wondering " 

"  Well  }  "  somewhat  eagerly. 

The  Other  Woman  laid  her  face  down 
again. 

"What  things  would  have  happened 
before  then." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Then  a 
light  voice  considered  whether  Shipley 
packed  the  battledore  and  shuttlecocks. 

•*  Mr.  Meredith  desired  his  remem- 
brances." 


(< 
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*'  Is  he  pleased  that  'Toreador*  is  to  go  ?" 
"  I  suppose  so." 

•*  Do  you  think,"  her  light  voice  deepen- 
ing into  earnest,  "  that  this  marriage  he 
so  desires  will  eventually  take  place  ?  '* 

Mrs.  Hanbury  studied  the  speaker 
keenly — then  the  words.  She  approved 
of  the  tone  of  voice. 

**  Who  knows  }  "  she  replied ;  **  he  is 
poor.     That  is  the  difficulty." 

**  Yes  ;  but  I  think  perhaps  he  is 
wronging  her.  What  if  she  were  not 
averse  to  sharing  his  life  as  it  is  ?  If  that 
be  so,  then  he  is  forcing  her  to  spend  the 
best  of  her  life  apart  from  him."  The 
Other  Woman  was  speaking  still  more 
earnestly.  Mrs.  Hanbury's  ruddy  colour 
came  and  went. 

"Is  it  you  who  say  this?"  she  asked 
gently. 

"  I  ?  Why  not  }  If  you  love  a  man, 
no  home,  however  peaceful  or  luxurious, 
can  be  equal  to  the  fact  that  if  you  leave 
it  to  go  to  him  you  are  obtaining  the 
greater  happiness — ^that  of  being  part  of 
his  life,  not  outside  it.  I  suppose  most 
women  will  agree  with  me  ;  why  not,  then, 
this  one  whom  Alan  Meredith  loves  and 
desires  to  make  his  wife  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  did  not  answer.  She  did 
not  know  exactly  what  to  say. 

A  moment  later  the  Other  Woman  rose. 
**  You  don't  believe  I  'm  in  earnest,  do 
you  ? "  she  said  smiling  ;  "  well,  never 
mind.  It  is  our  last  night  together,  so 
we  will  be  sentimental  enough  to  give 
each   other  the   *  kiss  of  peace.*      Shall 


we  : 


?»' 


CHAPTER   III. 

As  the  Hanburj's  left  the  Bath  Hotel  the 
following  evening  Mrs.  Hanbury  turned 
back  to  speak  to  the  Other  Woman. 

**  You  will  be  at  the  station,  won't 
you  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  not  usually  so  softened. 
The  Other  Woman  answered  that  she  only 
awaited  her  brother.  They  would  follow 
immediately. 

**  I  want  you  to  see  Lawrence,"  she 
added,  a  note  of  sisterly  pride  in  her 
voice. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  brother  and  sister 


stood  on  the  noisy  platform  to  bid  the 
party  **  good-bye."  The  tall,  graceful  boy 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  Mrs. 
Hanbury.  She  mentally  allowed  that  the 
Other  Woman's  pride  and  pleasure  in  this 
"  boy,"  at  all  events,  were  not  misplaced. 
His  dark  good  looks  and  singularly  winning 
smile  were  very  attractive.  He  had,  too, 
what  was  rare  in  so  young  a  man,  an  air  of 
grave  distinction,  wholly  charming.  Mrs. 
Hanbur)'  found  in  him  a  sense  of  humour 
which  delighted  her.  She  began  to  under- 
stand why  other  men  fell  rather  short  in 
his  sister's  estimation. 

'*  Call  him  Lawrence,  of  course,"  the 
Other  Woman  said,  when  she  heard  him 
being  addressed  formally,  "  six  foot  two 
doesn't  seem  so  high  then." 

**  Yes,"  he  assented,  **  call  me  Law- 
rence ! " 

So  he  became  "  Lawrence "  then  and 
there.  One  couldn't  call  him  anything 
else. 

The  Other  Woman  was  talking  viva- 
ciously to  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Meredith. 
There  was  a  little  colour  in  her  face,  and 
her  whole  air  betokened  intense  animation. 
Yet  she  felt  the  parting.  You  can't  get 
used  to  one  woman,  with  all  her  good  and 
bad  qualities,  and  then  not  expect  a  few 
pangs  when  you  pass  out  of  her  life. 
But  of  this  there  was  no  sign  whatever. 
Meredith  thought  her  light,  as  he  had 
often  done  before.  Mrs.  Hanbury  herself 
was  a  little  deceived.  The  mirth  was  so 
spontaneous.  But  she  was  feeling  it,  too, 
in  her  own  way.  So  she  made  a  small 
allowance  for  the  Other  Woman.  They 
had  fallen  into  each  other's  ways  more 
than  most  women  do,  perhaps.  Mrs. 
Hanbury  did  not  always  know  what  sort 
of  attachment  hers  was.  It  is  generally 
only  when  you  part  that  you  learn  that 
kind  of- thing.  She  watched  the  gay  face 
of  the  small,  plain  woman,  and  realised 
with  a  dull,  hardly  definable  pain 
that  to  -  morrow,  nay,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  she  would  see  it  no  more.  She 
remembered  many  little  things  in  that 
moment  that  she  would  miss.  The  same 
instant  the  face  she  was  watching  turned 
to  her  ;  for  a  flash  of  time  the  gaiety  was 
absent  from  those  steady  grey  eyes  to  which 
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Mrs.  Hanbury  had  grown  so  used.  There 
was  appeal  hi  them — there  was  a  sense 
of  bemg  heavily  hit  too.  But  for  one 
quarter  of  a  second  only.  Then  the 
eyes  lightened  again — the  face  had  not 
lost  its  smile. 

"  I  was  telling  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  said 
in  her  usual  quick  way,  **  that  curb  and 
martingale  are  out  of  it  with  me.  I  could 
be  ridden  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  Only 
I  want  *  hands.* " 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Hanbury. 

**  Steel  ones,"  added  Meredith. 

**  We  were  speaking  of  Toreador,"  the 
Other  Woman  went  on,  ignoring  these 
asides.  **Mr.  Meredith  is  trying  to  be 
foolish  enough  to  bet  on  riding  him  only 
with  the  snaffle." 

She  left  the  topic  of  conversation  and 
continued  to  talk  to  Mr.  Hanbury  till  the 
time  came  for  them  to  take  their  places  in 
the  train. 

**Why,"  said  Mrs.  Hanbur}'  to  the 
youth,  "don't  you  decide  to  put  in  at 
Arran,  and  steam  over  to  Ayr  ?  We  shall 
only  be  about  ten  miles  away,  and  we 
would  send  horses  or  a  carriage  over  for 
you.  Or  we  would  come  and  spend  the 
day  with  you,  if  you  would  ask  us." 

The  Other  Woman  overheard,  and  she 
promised  to  consider  the  plan. 

**  I  don't  know  whether  it's  possible," 
she  said,  a  shade  of  weariness  in  her 
voice.  She  was  not  breaking  down,  but 
she  felt  in  anticipation  the  emptiness  of 
five  minutes  hence.  Then  she  put  it 
boldly  into  words.  She  often  did  that 
when  anything  hurt  her.  It  was  one  way 
she  had  of  braving  things  out. 

**  How  dreadful  to  think  you  will  be 
gone  in — three  minutes  from  now  !  "  she 
said,  looking  at  the  great  clock.  The 
guard  came  along  to  examine  tickets  and 
lock  the  doors. 

**  Toreador's  as  comfortable  as  a  king," 
she  went  on.  **  I  suppose  Kelly  is  travel- 
ling with  him." 

At  that  moment  her  brother  made  use 
of  a  slang  expression  of  surprise.  The 
Other  Woman  turned.   She  exclaimed  too. 

"Allow  /7/^,"  she  said  to  the  party  of 
three  at  the  compartment  window,  "  to 
introduce  my  other  boys  to  you.      They 


have  landed  sooner  than  was  expected,  of 
course — just  like  the  boys,  just !  " 

The  bell  clanged  out.  A  whistle  blew. 
Mrs.  Hanbur}'  leaned  out  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  to  the  young  fellows.  Then  they 
fell  back  to  their  sister.  The  Other 
Woman  •  raised  her  hand  and  blew  one, 
two,  three  kisses,  and  the  last  with  an 
audacious  flourish.  Then,  as  the  train 
curved  outward,  each  of  the  newly  arrived 
brothers  stooped  to  kiss  the  sister  they  had 
travelled  so  far  to  see. 

It  was  the  last  the  train  party  saw  of 
her  "  that  journey." 

The  Other  Woman  put  one  hand  over 
her  eyes  quickly.  **  I  'm  not  going  to  be 
stupid,  boys,"  she  said,  "but  don't  jeer 
just  now.  You  know  I  've  lived  with  her  a 
good  while,  and  be  so  good  as  to  remember 
/never  offered  to  put  your  miserable  little 
tears  into  bottles  when  you  went  back  to 
school  and  howled  !  /  always  pretended 
not  /o  see,** 

"  We  're  pretending  all  we  know,"  said 
the  boys,  "and  if  you  haven't  got  a 
pocket,  we  've  all  three  got  handker- 
chiefs ! "  

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Lovely,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Divine!" 

"  I  can't  see  a  thing !  " 

"  The  butt 's  too  low,  conf —  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  I  *11  forgive  you  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"Great  Scott!  It's  coming  on  hard 
now.  It's  no  good  staying  here.  Let's 
try  and  get  back." 

Mrs.  Hanbury  emerged,  dripping.  Her 
companion  did  his  best  to  shield  her  from 
the  driving  rain  by  walking  between  her 
and  the  gale.  He  derived  pleasure  from 
the  fact  that  this  brought  him  close  to  her 
arm.  He  liked  to  feel  his  elbow  against  hers. 

"The  others  have  all  gone,"  he  re- 
marked. 

At  that  moment  a  faint  "Hallo"  reached 
them  from  afar.     Mrs.  Hanbury  stopped. 

"  We  'II  have  to  wade"  she  ejaculated. 
They  both  laughed,  heartily,  frankly,  like 
children.  Before  them  the  field  lay  half 
under  water. 
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*'I  can't  carr}'  you  far,  but  1*11  try  if 
you  like,"  he  offered,  still  laughing.  Mrs. 
Hanbury  declined  hastily. 

**  Nothing  like  Egypt,  is  it  ?" 

**  No,"  she  answered,  shivering,  and 
drawing  her  thick  shooting-cape  closely 
round  her. 

"  Here  ! "  he  said ;  "  stop,  and  I  *11  put 
the  hood  over  your  cap."  She  stooped 
slightly.  Perhaps  he  was  an  instant  longer 
than  was  necessary  in  performing  the 
courtesy.  A  few  little  curls  of  red  hair 
peeped  out  beneath  the  rough  tweed.  He 
resisted  the  temptation  to  touch  one. 
She  smiled.  She  knew  as  well  as  possible 
that  he  had  resisted. 

"  Oh,  Lord!  "  he  groaned,  watching  her 
splash  through  the  water. 

**  We  might  as  well  go  at  once,"  she 
said  philosophically.  So  they  got  over  to 
the  other  side.  The  cottage  was  a  wel- 
come shelter.  Mr.  Hanbury  surveyed  the 
pair  grimly.     He  triumphed. 

"  You  should  have  come  the  first  time  I 
called,"  he  observed  unfeelingly.  But  he 
helped  his  wife  with  a  careful  and  gentle 
hand  to  take  off  her  wet  cloak. 

When  the  coach-omnibus  arrived  to 
take  them  all  home,  Mrs.  Hanbury  was 
relieved.  The  wait  in  the  cottage  had  not 
been  altogether  to  her  mind.  She  had 
been  a  little  too  conscious  of  Meredith's 
eyes,  and  something  the  Other  W^oman 
had  once  said  to  her  buzzed  in  her  brain. 
"  Platonically,  of  course."  **  Platonically, 
platonically,  platonically,  of  course,  of 
course,  of  course."  It  rose  to  a  mocking 
shriek,  mingling  itself  with  •  the  rumbling 
of  the  wheels.  It  v/ent  with  her  to  dress, 
and  it  caused  her  to  be  silent  at  dinner. 
She  pleaded  fatigue,  and  went  to  her  room 
early.  The  words  got  into  a  wail,  and 
alternated  with  the  gusts  of  rain  and  wind 
blowing  against  the  casement. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  shone.  It  was 
warm  and  bright.  Mrs.  Hanbury  received 
many  letters,  and  took  them  down  to  the 
landing-stage  by  the  loch  to  read.  She 
had  recovered  her  serenity.  Those  words 
had  ceased  to  mock.  She  had  heard  her 
husband  speak  a  few  words  which  put 
her  mind  at  ease. 

Meredith  foupd  her  walking  slowly  over 


in  the  direction  of  a  keeper's  cottage.  He 
fell  into  step  beside  her.  There  was  an 
elation  in  his  manner  she  could  not  fail 
to  notice.  She  led  him  gently  to  talk  of 
himself.  She  desired  to  retain  his  affection 
more  than  anything  in  the  world  just  then. 
She  had,  as  she  told  one  of  the  other 
guests,  **  grown  very  fond  of  him."  He 
was  twelve  years  her  junior.  It  was  there- 
fore possible  to  love  him  dearly. 

**  What  news  have  you .'' "  she  asked  at 
length. 

He  looked  at  her,  real  rejoicing  visible 
in  his  face.     He  literally  glowed. 

**  There  *s  going  to  be  a  big  row,"  he 
said.  "  Oh,  Lord !  what  a  row  it  will  be  1 
I  'm  going  to  get  a  chance  at  last !  " 

She  made  him  feel  very  gently.  There 
was  hardly  reproach  in  her  tone. 

**  And  soon .?  "  she  asked,  not  looking 
at  him.  He  felt  exactly  what  it  implied, 
but  he  couldn't  help  himself.  He  was 
glad.  Who  wouldn't  be,  that  was  a  soldier 
at  heart .? 

**  Where  }  "  she  questioned. 

As  he  answered  **  Egypt,"  she  met  his 
eyes. 

**  Oh,  by  Jove ! "  he  said  suddenly, 
**  wasn't  that  moonlight  grand  }  I  '11  see 
it  all  again,  now.  How  I  shall  think  of 
you !  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

**  Do  you  remember  how  that  girl  pre- 
tended an  elopement  between  us  "^  "  he 
went  on,  **and  how  she  offered  us  those 
Egyptian  coins  for  exes  }  I  wish — I  wish 
you  would  be  there  again  !  " 

**  It  will  be  odd  without  you,"  she  said. 

**  I  shall  miss  life  here  horribly,"  he 
rejoined.  His  heart  was  on  fire.  She  felt 
the  longing  to  live,  to  be  doing  something 
in  this  **  big  row."  She  knew  it  was  the 
true  soldier  spirit. 

**  Into  your  old  regiment  ?"  she  asked. 

He  turned  his  bright  eyes  upon  her. 
He  knew  how  he  would  feel  the  parting. 
He  guessed  that  it  would  help  them  both 
to  discuss  his  plans.  Besides,  are  not  most 
of  us,  especially  younger  **  us,"  more  than 
a  little  selfish }  He  delighted  in  her 
interest  in  him.  He  was  no  child,  no 
boy  even,  and  he  had  had  many  dealings 
with   women,   but   he   liked   to   feel   this 
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youthful-hearted  yet  experienced  woman 
his  friend.  Though  she  appreciated  and 
cared  to  have  his  admiration,  he  realised 
that  she  also  prized  his  affection.  She 
held  her  reins  with,  to  use  the  Other 
Woman's  simile,  **  hands."  She  never 
laid  a  finger  on  the  curb,  and,  in  honour 
to  her,  there  was  never  any  necessity  to 
do  so. 

After  visiting  a  favourite  pointer  and 
taking  a  fine  Gordon  setter  for  a  stroll  they 
returned  to  the  house. 

The  ground  beneath  the  trees  was 
sodden,  but  the  sunlight  filtered  through, 
and  squirrels  ran  hither  and  thither  cheer- 
fully. Mrs.  Hanbury  expressed  her  regret 
that  Meredith  would  miss  the  pheasants. 

As  they  went  up  the  rotten  steps  leading 
from  the  wooden  landing-stage  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Hanbury  met  them.  He  carried 
an  opened  telegram. 

"  The  yacht  has  come  round  to  Arran, 
and  they  want  us  to  go  down  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after.  They  offer  us  berths  for 
the  night  if  we  like.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hanbury  turned  to  Meredith. 

"You  leave  us  one  week  to-day,"  she 
:aid  ;  **  let  us  go  down  to  the  yacht.  Then 
you  can  say  '  Good-bye.'  " 

Meredith  was  not  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  preferred  spending  the  week  where  he 
was,  especially  as  no  new  set  of  visitors 
was  expected  till  later  on.  But  he  assented 
to  the  proposition.  After  all,  it  was  only 
one  day. 

"The  children  are  asked  too,"  Mr. 
Hanbury  said  ;  and  that  was  agreed  to  as 
well. 

So  it  came  to  pass  "  the  day  after  the 
next  day"  that  a  coach  drove  the  party 
over  to  Ayr.  A  small  launch  took  them 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  with  their  three 
young  hosts  for  company.  Arran  rose 
through  a  blue  veil  before  them,  and  it 
did  not  seem  long  before  they  were  being 
welcomed  .by  the  Other  Woman  on  board 
the  Morning  Glory. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Hanbury  was  aston- 
ished. "  How  brown  you  are ! "  she 
exclaimed  ;  "  but  how " 

"  Horribly  so ! "  the  Other  Woman 
finished  quickly,  "  that 's  the  result  of 
constant  anxiety  about  the  dangers  of  the 


deep  for  the  boys  I     They  are  worse  than 
seven  children-  -or  seventeen  !  " 

She  turned  to  greet  Mr.  Hanbury  and 
Meredith,  and  then  gathered  her  younger 
visitors  about  her  for  a  moment.  She  was, 
if  possible,  more  gay  than  ever.  But  there 
was  a  greater  difference.  She  followed 
Mrs.  Hanbury  with  her  eyes,  almost  wist- 
fully. Do  the  Fates  sometimes  let  us 
know  by  intuition  what  is  coming  upon 
us  ?  Mrs.  Hanbury  caught  the  expression 
several  times.  It  struck  her  that  the 
Other  Woman  had  been  learning  some- 
thing during  those  three  months. 

"  Well ! "  the  elder  woman  said  once. 
The  expression  was  half-gladness,  she 
found.  She  could  not  help  responding  to  it. 

"  I  \e  been  thinking,"  the  Other  Woman 
returned,  exactly  as  she  had  done  hundreds 
of  times  before. 

"Of?" 

"  You !  "  with  a  smile  ;  "  isn't  that  an 
old,  old  answer.'^  I  was  thinking  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Too  glad  to  let 
you  go.     Really  and  truly." 

"  Come  back  with  us  for  a  few  days,  and 
get  fat." 

The  Other  Woman  shook  her  head. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  Not  now,  at 
any  rate." 

"  Why  ?  Bring  your  brothers,  and  leave 
the  yacht  here  for  a  week.  We  should  all 
be  glad  to  have  you." 

The  Other  Woman  looked  aw^av  over 
the  sea.  Her  eyes  were  very  mournful. 
What  was  she  thinking  ? 

But  she  still  shook  her  head.  They 
were  going  to  steer  directly  south  now, 
she  said.  They  had  some  visits  to  pay  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  to  their 
numerous  married  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  There  are  ever  so  many  babies  waiting 
to  be  admired,"  she  added  slyly. 

Mrs.  Hanbury  waited  for  a  moment 
while  the  captain  spoke  to  her  hostess, 
and  then  told  her  of  Meredith's  approach- 
ing departure. 

"  I  thought  of  him,"  the  Other  Woman 
said  immediately,  "  when  I  saw  the  de- 
claration two  days  ago.  You  know  that 
Lawrence  has  his  marching  orders,  too." 

There  was  a  slight  shake  in  her  voice. 
A  moment's  silence  ensued. 
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"  Let  me  see,"  the  Other  Woman  went 
on  with  interest.  "  Mr,  Meredith's  regi- 
ment is  the  — th,  1  think.  I  am  sorry  my 
boy's  isn't  the  same." 

"  You  think  of  nothing  but  those  great 
fellows,"  Mrs.  Hanbury  declared.  The 
Other  Woman's  eyes  met  hers  smiling. 

"I  do,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "  but 
they  are  first — first." 

An  instant  later  she  spoke  again,  without 
gaiety. 

"  It  is  a  sorrow  to  you  that  he  is  going," 
she  said,  in  the  same  earnest  voice  with 
which  she  had  once  spoken  of  Meredith's 
marriage.  "I  regret  it  for  you.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  miss — people.  Don't  think, 
because  I  can't  say  it  well,  that  1  don't 
know.  While  I  have  been  on  the  sea  I 
have  been  learning  —  learning  just  by 
thinking  things  out.  You  and  I  have 
bandied  words  too  often,  perhaps." 

Was  reserve  being  swept  down  ?  The 
yacht  was  moving  out  to  sea. 

"  I  have  told  them  to  steer  slowly  along 
the  coast.  I  want  jou  to  see  Colzean 
Castle  from  outside,"  the  Other  Woman 
said.  Then  she  reseated  herself  and  laid 
one  hand  lightly  on  Mrs.  Hanbury's. 

"  If  we  don't  meet  agaig,"  the  younger 
woman  went  on,  "  I  shall  be  glad  10  have 
straightened  things  out  a  little.  You  will 
be  glad  to  have  believed  me,  though  in  ten 
minutes  I  shall  be  playing  battledore,  per- 
haps. I  am  content  to  tell  you  quite 
simply  how  I  have  loved  and  trusted  and 
believed  in  you,  in  spite  of  many  hind- 
rances :  a  trust " — rather  less  steadily — 
"  that  led  me  to  confide  to  you  the  one 
and  only  secret  I  have  ever  had,  and 
that  is  not  a  real  secret.  I  think  you 
know  that,  even  were  marriage  between 
him  and  me  possible,  even  were  an  im- 
possibility to  come  to  pass,  that  of  his 
offering  to  me  a  free  gift  of  love,  it 
wouldn't  take  place,  because "  —  less 
steadily  than  ever  —  "I  am  neither  the 
woman  to  make  him  happy  nor  to 
keep  his  affection,  and  he  has  never 
once  touched  me  by  what  is  very  good 
and  Roble.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
enabled  to  uproot  the  passion.  Perhaps 
a  strong  feeling  such  as  that  is  never 
wholly  torn  out — at  least,  it 's  like  having 


a  tooth  out,  you  know ;  ihe  place  hurts 
afterwards  by  its  emptiness,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  extracted  would  have  tormented 
by  its  gradual  decay."  She  took  her  hand 
away,  and  her  voice  steadied  again.  "  It 
has  all  come  about  so  oddly,_  hasn't  it .'' " 
she  went  on  ;  "  but  perhaps  the  fact  that 
JOU  are  going  to  lose  one  dear  to  you,  and 
that  I  also  am  going  to  send  my  boy  from 
me  opens  my  eyes  to  many  things.  I  once 
missed  Alan  Jleredith,  too." 

Mrs.  Hanbur)''s  face  was  very  grave, 
and  her  eyes  as  earnest  as  the  ones  regard- 
ing her.     She  felt  she  was  in  the  presence 


of  one  who  had  striven  too  hard  for  her 
victor)'. 

"  I  can't  explain  things  or  myself  to 
you,"  she  said,  and  her  own  voice  was  not 
altogether  under  control. 

"Don't  try!"  cried  the  Other  Woman 
gaily,  to  hide  their  agitation  ;  "  perhaps  I 
know.  Do  you  remember  my  saying  it 
was  as  if  there  was  someone  dead  in  the 
house  the  day  after  he  went  ?  That  was 
because  he  laughed  so  much,  and  had 
such  a  martial  tread.  The  tread  will  come 
in  useful  now !  I  always  said  it  would 
wake  me  if  I  were  in  my  grave." 

She  stood  up. 

"  How  tall  and  strong  you  are ! "  she 
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cried  enviously,  as  Mrs.  Hanbiirv  took  a 
place  beside  her.  "You  look  like  an  old 
Viking's  daughter.  Stand  here!  "  putting 
her  into  the  path  of  the  wind,  "  so  that 
your  skirts  are  blown  sideways  —  so  !  " 
arranging  them  to  please  herself.  Thus 
Meredith  saw  and  often  afterwards  remem- 
bered both.  Fanciful  as  ever,  the  Other 
Woman  pleaded  for  something,  and  was 
allowed  to  take  away  the  hairpins.  Mrs. 
Hanbury's  long  bright  hair  was  blown 
outward.  She  laughed  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind. 

"  How  foolish  !  "  she  said.  The 
Other  Woman  was 
delighted.  She 
c  a  1 1  e  d  M  r. 
Hanbury  and  the 
children  to  come 
and  see. 

«        «        • 

The  good-byes 
were  spoken  gaily 
in  the  evening. 
The  Other 
Woman  insisted 
upon  it.  For  one 
instant  only  her 
new  seriousness 
came  uppermost. 
It  was  when  she, 
usually  so  in- 
dependent, clung 
to  Mrs.  Hanbury 
to  say  a  last 
farewell. 
Meredith      ob- 


.-ith 
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surprise.      He    did    not   hear  the  words. 

"  I — I  shall  ne\-er  forget — anything,"  she 
said  very  low.  and  in  a  voice  shaken  by 
some  intense  passion.  Looking  at  the 
pallor  of  her  face,  showing  even  through 
the  tan,  Mrs.  Hanbury  thought  the  remark 
unnecessary.  She  did  not  find  It  possible 
to  reply,  but  she  held  the  small  cold  hand 
tightly  in  hers,  as  they  stood  in  the  dusk, 
watching  the  boats  being  lowered. 

"  She,"  said  Meredith,  smiling,  and 
referring  to  the  grey  figure  on  board  the 
yacht,  as  the  visitors  were  rowed  swiftly 
away,  "  she  looks  like  a  ghost  dropped  out 
of  the  mist  behind  her  I  " 


Mrs.  Hanbury  waved  her  handkerchief. 
Then  she  turned  her  face  to  Meredith. 
Her  bright  eyes  shone  a  little  suspiciously. 
"1  fancy,"  she  said,  "that  just  nos- 
there  is  more  of  the  ghost  about  her  than 
we  know,  but  the  ghost  is  one  of  thc 
past." 

Then  she  smiled  too,  a  little  sadJy. 
"  But,"  she  added,  half  to  herself,  "  she 
has  a  marvellous  wa}'  of  making  the  best 
of  things." 

"  Do  you  think "  began  Meredith. 

Mrs.   Hanbury's  eyes  met  his.      There 

was  in  them  a  giavit)*,  almost  a  sternness, 

that     rebuked 

curiosity    of    any 

sort  whatever. 

The  grey-robed 
figure  on  deck 
stood  still,  watch- 
ing, watching  the 
boats  recede. 

"  Out  of  mv 
life!"  she 
murmured,  "  quite 
out.  Not  to  be 
spoken  of,  no, 
nor  thought  of, 
but — never  for- 
gotten,  lest " 

But  she  did  not 
add  what  the 
possibilities  might 
be.  She  heard 
the  dressing- 
bell  ring.  She 
!CK  TILL  LATE  tumcd  to  dcsccnd 

the  companion. 
"  Why,  darling  girl,  what  a  face  !  " 
She  had  run  into  her  brother's  arms. 
■•  We  are  to   dine  alone,  Lawrie,"  she 
said  ;  "  the  others  won't  return  till  late." 
But  the  boy  held  her  at  arm's  length. 
"  What 's  wrong  ? " 
She  met  his  eyes  bravely. 
"  Nothing  much,  dear," 
A  cloud  darkened  his  face.     He  kissed 
hers  with  rough  gentleness.  She  went  down. 
As  he  gained  the  deck  he  wondered, 

"Well,"  he  muttered,  "I'll  never  be- 
lieve that  a  woman  can't  love  a  woman 
after  this.  It 's  this  parting  that 's  bother- 
ing her!" 
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Something  had  been  too  much  even  for 
her.  She  did  not  go  to  dinner  after  all. 
She  allowed  Shipley  to  help  her  to  undress, 
and  then,  wrapped  up  warmly  in  furs,  she 
sat  on  deck  till  late.  Watching  the  great 
califl  stars  come  out  to  teach  her  their 
wonderful  lessons  seemed  to  give  her  back 
much  of  what  she  had  momentarily  lost. 
When  she  again  went  below  she  sat  with 
her  brother,  practising  the  three-card  trick 
and  discussing  his  plans  till  the  rest  of  the 
family  returned.    

CHAPTER  V. 
As  Meredith  was  lifted  from  the  ground, 
after  a  long,  dreary  wait,  he  opened  his 
eyes.  ^frs.  Hanbury  gave  an  e.tclamation 
of  thankfulness  to  a  Power  or  Powers 
whom  it  was  unusual  for  her  to  address, 

"  It  was  that  snaffle  !  "  he  groaned,  the 
sweat  pouring  from  his  face  with  the 
extremity  of  the  agony  he  was  enduring. 
"  What  a  conceited  ass  I " 

Here  he  fainted  away  again. 

When  it  was  decided  that  he  'd  got  to 
ride  himjc//"  on  the  curb  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life  he  at  first  refused  to  believe  it. 
It  was  Mr.  Hanbury  who  broke  it  to  him. 
No  one  knew  how  so  extraordinary  an 
accident  had  happened  to  such  a  rider. 
It  had  been  done,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  bolt  had  been  so 
quick,  and  the  too-late  applied  curb  so 
worse  than  useless,  that  horse  and  man 
had  vanished  over  the  bank  before  Mrs. 
Hanbury  knew  that  anything  had  occurred. 
To  Meredith  the  reeling  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  rushing  grey-green  of  the  ground 
beneath  were  the  only  distinct  recol- 
lections. Toreador's  day  was  over.  As 
for  the  man,  the  "  irony  of  fate "  was 
epitomised  in  his  case. 

Two  months  later  than  the  accident  he 
was  carried  into  the  drawing-room  and 
laid  on  a  straight  couch  in  the  window 
overlooking  the  loch.  He  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  there  was  an  ugly  set  look  of 
endurance  on  his  face.  He  had  not 
complained  after  the  very  first.  He  was 
soldier  to  the  backbone.  He  wasn't  going 
to  show  a  faint  heart,  and  he  intended  to 
get  himself  taken  out  to  Egypt  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  be  moved.      He  had  never 
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been  so  worthy  of  admiration.  The  gods 
had  dealt  him  3  hard  blow :  they  had 
bereft  him  of  his  chance  when  it  seemed 
within  his  grasp.  But  he  knew  them  as 
"  stone  and  wood  "  if  you  turned  and  cried 
for  mercy.  Perhaps  it  was  not  quite  the 
highest  way  to  take  and  bear  it.  It  was 
the  highest  he  knew,  and  it  served. 

Mrs.  Hanbury  was  walking  up  from 
the  stables,  and  she  quickened  her  steps, 
remembering  it  was  the  hour  for  Meredith's 
removal.  Her  heart  was  as  heavy  as  the 
leaden  December  sky.  She  watched  a 
few  flakes  of  snow  flutter  down  on  to  the 


sodden  leaves  below.  She  took  a  short 
cut  from  the  lower  drive,  thus  passing 
under  the  great  lime-tree  where  the  bees 
had  hummed  all  the  summer.  A  faint 
sense  of  pleasure  stole  into  her  at  the  first 
snowdrops  showing  delicately  white  on 
the  brown  mould  beneath  the  tree.  She 
gathered  them  carefully. 

"  Toreador's  "  empty  stall  had  not  been 
good  for  her  to  see  ;  but  the  pang  of  that 
was  nothing  to  the  one  that  tore  her 
heart  when  she  saw  the  rigid  figure  on  the 
couch  in  the  window. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  sat  down  near 
Meredith.  She  was  pale,  and  her  eyes 
were  heavy  with  much  watching,  and 
Heaven   knows  what   besides.     She   had 
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written  a  month  or  more  ago  to  tell  the 
Other  Woman  what  had  happened.  As 
she  had  received  no  answer,  she  imagined 
that  the  Other  Woman  was  still  abroad, 
and  that  the  letter  had  not  reached  her. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  too  busy  to  write. 
Her  brother's  regiment  had  been  among 
the  first  ordered  to  the  front.  Mrs.  Hanbury 
knew  that  from  the  papers. 

While  she  sat  talking  to  Meredith,  a 
servant  entered  with  the  post-bag.  Mrs. 
Hanbury  gave  Meredith  the  papers  and 
opened  her  one  letter.  It  was  deeply 
bordered  with  black. 

**  Do  you  want  to  hear  this  .^"  she  asked, 
when  she  had  read  it  through.  Her  voice 
was  extremely  gentle. 

"  I  can  guess  what  is  in  it,"  Alan  Mere- 
dith replied  She  looked  at  him.  His 
blue  eyes  shone,  almost  with  triumph. 
"  I  'm  not  such  a  selfish  brute,  after  all !  " 
he  said  excitedly.  **  I  can  recognise  the 
splendid  valour,  and  rejoice  that  the  lad 
died  a  V.C." 

Mrs.  Hanbury  began  to  read  the  letter. 
It  told  how,  after  paying  visits  in  Germany 
and  Petersburg  to  married  sisters,  the 
writer  and  her  two  civilian  brothers  had 
dropped  down  the  Mediterranean.  They 
hoped  to  see  the  other  boy  before  finally 
taking  leave  for  Argentina. 

**  We  didn't  see  him  till  he  was  brought 
into  hospital,"  the  letter  went  on  ;  "they 
were  sent  out  to  the  front  at  once.  The 
fates  or  the  Almighty  provided  some  com- 
pensation for  me  when  they  ordained  my 
*old  maidhood,'  for  he  died  with  his 
head  on  my  breast  and  his  last  word  and 
look  for  me.  You  will  see  an  account  of 
his  action  in  every  paper :  I  can't  write 
about  it.  He  spoke  about  it  quite  simply 
himself.  He  was  absolutely  radiant  to 
have  earned  the  Cross.  The  other  boys 
were  over^vhelmed,  but  perhaps  they 
appreciate  the  glory  more  than  I  do — yet. 
They  don't  remember  him  as  I  do — a 
small,  brown,  brown  baby.  They  are 
very  good  to  me.  I  want  to  send  a 
message  to  another  soldier.  If  you  think 
fit,  give  it  to  him.  I  only  got  your  letter 
about  the  accident  a  few  days  ago.  Say 
to  Mr.  Meredith  that  I  told  my  boy  what 
had  happened.      Lawrence's  own  words 


are  better  than  mine.  *  He 's  a  chap,*  he 
said,  '  who  *11  do  a  lot  more  to  earn  the 
Cross  than  I  've  done.  Any  boy  can  do  an 
heroic  act  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but 
it  takes  a  man  of  Meredith's  grit  to  live 
years  of  heroism  silently.*  My  boy  had 
an  immense  fancy  for  Mr.  Meredith.  For 
myself,  dear,  I  can't  speak.  I  know  what 
it  is  for  you,  by  my  own  feelings.  There 
are  moments  when  reason  refuses  to  believe 
it.  It  is  such  an  active  body  to  lie  still 
like  that !  Oh  !  I  don't  mean  to  be  weak 
about  it,  but  the  sight  of  so  many  laid  low 
here  makes  me  keenly  a,live  to  the  horror 
of  it  to  him.  Some  of  them  rave  against 
their  doom.  He  does  not,  I  am  sure. 
You  are  given  the  high  privilege  of  help- 
ing a  human  life  more  than  most,  by 
having  him  thus  with  you  at  the  time  this 
has  befallen  him.  We  are  going  to  London 
directly,  and  then  we  sail,  so  I  shall  not 
see  you  again  for  many  years — perhaps 
never." 

Had  the  Other  Woman  or  the  dead  boy 
spoken  a  word  in  the  right  place  ?  Alan 
Meredith  lay  passive  a  moment,  and 
then  he  turned  his  head  painfully  to  Mrs. 
Hanbury'. 

**  Those  words,"  he  said  gravely,  with  a 
slight  hoarseness,  "and  your  friendship 
should  help  me  through." 

He  stretched  out  his  weak  right  hand 
and  touched  hers.  Suddenly  she  lost 
her  self-control. 

**  Ah !  "  she  cried  brokenly,  "  she 
always  thought  me  hard  to  her.  I'm 
not.  I  'm  doing  her  justice  new.  What 
must  her  feelings  be  ?  'They  don't 
remember  him  as  I  do — a  small,  brown, 
brown  baby.'  I  know  what  it  must  be! 
What  if  I  should  lose  one  of  my  sons  so ! 
Her  letter  is  so  self-restrained — it  means 
that  she  is  badly  broken." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  she 
stood  up,  and  rested  one  hand  gently  on 
his  head. 

"I'll  help  you  all  I  can,"  she  said. 
Then  she  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed 
out.  She  was  thinking  of  the  sick  heart 
which  had  dictated  that  letter  to  her. 

Such  are  the  meetings  and  partings  of 
this  world.  They  will  probably  not  meet 
again,  but  will  either  woman  ever  forget  ? 


I 
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AFTER  reading  a  number  of  articles  in  Mrs.    Mejnell    began    life    as    Alice 

a  leading  London  paper  a  jear  or  Thompson.     When  she  was  hardly  more 

two  ago,  Nlr.  George  Meredith  asked  a  than  an  infant,  her  father  and  mother  left 

friend  with  great  eagerness  to  tell  him  who  England  to  reside  in  Genoa,  and  there 

couldhavewritten  them.  There  was  3  study  Alice   and    her    elder    sister,   Elizabeth 


of  Duse,  and  studies  of 
Italian  painters,  which 
impressed  him  with 
the  fact  that  a  new 
critic  of  exceptional 
gifts  had  come  to  the 
front.  Who  was  the 
.vriter.'  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's inquiries  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery 
that  it  was  Mrs. 
Meynell,  a  lady  who 
had  already  attained 
considerable  distinc- 
tion by  the  publica- 
tion of  two  volumes 
of  poetry  and  one  of 
prose.  A  friendship 
was  the  result,  and 
Mrs.  ^(eynell  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor  at 
the  great  novelist's 
beautiful  little  house 
at  Boxhill,  in  Surrey. 
Earlier  than  this  she 
had  received  keen 
appreciation  from  an- 
other great  man,  Mr, 
C  o  ve  n  try  Patmo  re,  who 
wroteof  her:  "Atrare  ^"^fe 

intervals  the  world  is  ■'  - 

startled   by  the   phe-  hks.  me' 

nomenon  of  a  woman 
whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  seem  to 


Thompson,  of  "  The 
Roll  Call,"  now  Lady 
Butler,  chiefly  spent 
their  childhood  and 
early  youth. 

The  education  of 
his  daughters  was  the 
object  to  which  Mr. 
Thompson  devoted  his 
life.  One  qf  Mrs. 
Meynell's  essays  is  a 
restrained  and  touch- 
ing tribute  to  her 
father's  memory, 
"  The  delicate,  the 
abstinent,  the  reticent 
graces,"  she  writes, 
"were  his  in  the 
heroic  degree.  Where 
shall  I  find  a  p>en 
fastidious  enough  to 
define  and  limit  and 
enforce  so  many  sig- 
nificant negatives  ? 
Words  seem  to  offend 
by  too  much  assertion, 
and  to  check  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  reserve. 
That  reserve  was  life- 
long. Loving  litera- 
ture, he  never  lifted  a 
pen  except  to  write  a 
letter.  He  was  not  in- 
articulate; he  was  only  silent.     He  had  an 


demand  a   revision   of  its   conception  of     exquisite  style  from  which  to  refrain.    The 


womanhood  and  an  enlargement  of  those 
limitations  which  it  delights  in  regarding 
as   essentials   of  her  very  nature  and 
necessary  to  her  beauty  and  attractivene 
as  woman." 


things  he  abstained  from  were  all  exquisite. 
They  were  brought  from  far  to  undergo 
his  judgment,  if  haply  he  might  have 
selected  them.  Things  ignoble  never 
approached  near  enough  for  his  refusal : 


.MRS,    WILFRID    MEYXELL    (ate   ALICE    THOMPSON). 
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they  had  not  with  him  so  much  as 
that  negative  connection.  If  I  had  to 
equip  an  author  I  should  ask  no  better 
than  to  arm  him  and  invest  him  with  pre- 
cisely the  riches  that  were  renounced  by 
the  man  whose  intellect,  by  integrity,  had 
become  a  presence-chamber." 

From  him  his  children  learned  their 
alphabet,  and  everything  that  followed  it, 
with  the  exception  of  what  tutors  taught 
them  —  music,  and  one  or  two  extra 
languages.  He  led  them  gently  to  the 
knowledge  of  English  literature,  reading 
to  them  the  great  Elizabethans,  and  form- 
ing their  tastes  by  the  canons  of  his  own 
unerring  judgment. 

After  leaving  Genoa,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  lived  in  Rome  and  Florence, 
and  in  ]\Irs.  Meynell's  prose  and  poetry 
the  fascination  of  Italy  is  sweetly  present. 
The  earliest  outside  influence  on  her  life 
was  the  movement  for  the  unification  of 
Italy,  in  which  her  infantine  sympathies 
wete  on  the  popular  side  ;  and  they  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  seeing  that 
the  husband  of  her  step-sister,  by  her 
father's  first  wife,  had  fallen  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Volturno. 

In  1875  appeared  Mrs.  Meynell's  first 
volume,  **  Preludes,  by  A.  C.  Thompson  ; 
with  Illustrations  and  Ornaments  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson."  It  was  a  slender 
volume,  containing  thirty-seven  poems, 
with  six  full-page  illustrations,  and  it  was 
but  coldly  received  by  critics  and  public 
alike. 

Mrs.  Meyneirs  first  magazine  work 
appeared  in  the  Tablet^  Architect ^  and 
various  art  journals.  She  also  contributed 
frequently  to  Merry  England^  a  literary 
monthly  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Meynell.  Her  connection  with  the  Satur- 
day Review  came  about  pleasantly  through 
an  article  which  she  had  written  in  Merry 
England,  entitled  "  Lovely  and  Pleasant 
in  Their  Lives,"  on  Carlyle  in  his  domestic 
relations.  After  reading  the  article  the 
editor  requested  the  writer  to  become  a 
contributor  to  the  Saturday, 

Mrs.  MeynelFs  two  great  friendships — 
that  with  Coventry  Patmore  and  that  with 
Mr.  George  Meredith — had  their  begin- 
nings, as  we  have  said,  in  an  appreciation 


of  her  published  work.  Mr.  Patmore  she 
had  met  for  the  first  time  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighties,  but  it  was  only  a  casual 
meeting,  and  for  the  time  went  no  further. 
The  beginning  of  the  acquaintance, 
which  ripened  rapidly  into  friendship,  was 
in  1 89 1,  after  Mrs.  Meynell  had  written 
an  article  in  the  National  Observer  which 
came  under  his  eyes.  At  this  time 
she  had  no  intention  of  republishing 
her  essays  or  poems,  and  that  she  has 
done  so  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  John  Lane, 
the  energetic  publisher  of  the  Bodley 
Head.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Henley,  the 
brilliant  editor  with  whom  the  name  of  the 
Scots  or  National  Observer  is  inseparably 
associated,  to  ask  if  it  was  likely  that  Mrs. 
Meynell  would  consent  to  republish  the 
essays  which  had  made  their  fir^t  appear- 
ance in  that  journal.  The  happy  result  of 
this  negotiation  was  "  The  Rhythm  of  Life 
and  Other  Essays  "  and  "  Poems,"  being  a 
reprint  of  "Preludes"  with  a  few  omissions, 
and  additions.  In  reference  to  the  latter 
volume  a  curious  criticism  was  offered  by 
a  well-known  literary  man,  who  declared 
that  "  Poems  "  showed  a  remarkable 
advance  in  development  upon  "  Preludes," 
although  the  two  volumes  were  practically 
identical  in  matter. 

With  the  exception  of  a  volume  of 
selections  from  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Gordon 
Hake,  which  she  edited,  during  the  same 
year,  for  Mr.  Lane,  Mrs.  Meynell  published 
nothing  more  until  1 896,  when  "  The  Colour 
of  Life"  and  "The  Children"  appeared. 

Mrs.  Meynell  is  happily  married,  as 
numbers  of  English  and  Americans  who 
have  visited  her  charming  house  in  Palace 
Court,  Kensington,  are  well  aware.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell,'  is  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
journal,  the  Weekly  Register ;  he  is  also  a 
journalist  of  exceptional  capacity.  Two 
of  their  beautiful  children,  Monica 
and  Madeleine,  have  been  made  the 
heroines  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mr. 
Francis  Thompson,  entitled  "  Sister 
Songs."  Both  Mr.  Francis  Thompson 
and  Mr.  William  Watson — and,  indeed, 
all  the  poets  of  the  younger  school — are 
proud  to  count  themselves  among  Mrs 
Meynell's  friends. 


THE      SHEARERS'     WAGES. 
Bv  OWEN   HALL. 


"  T  T  ALLO,  Jack !     Look  alive,  there  ! 
I.  J.      The  manager  wants  ye." 
"  Bother  the  manager  !  "  was  the  prompt 

reply,  given  in  no  very  amiable  tone.     I 

was  Jack.      Tom,  our  new  storekeeper, 

owned  the  sten- 
torian voicewhicli 

had     just     sum- 
moned me;  and 

the  fact  that  I  was 

at    the     moment 

seated  in  our  hut. 

trying    to     drink 

a    .pannikin      ot 

rather     hot     tea 

for  breakfast,  ex- 
plains the  tone  ol 

my  reply. 

Station    mana- 
gers, however,  are 

necessary  evils  in 

Australia,  and  so 

long  as  you  are 

on  a  station  it  is 

quite   as  well   to 

keep  in  with  them 

as     not  ;     so    I 

finished    my    tea 

and  walked  across 

to  the  store,  some 

fifty  yards  away.  .  ,t  's  jio.nev, 

"That    you, 

Jack.'"'    The  voice  came  from  the  end  of 

the  station  store-house,  that  was  divided 

off   for  an    office,    and   it   was    that  of 

Klacallister,  the  manager. 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  did  you  want  me  ?  " 
"  Yes.  Come  here,  youngster." 
I  opened  the  doorand  foundthe  manager 

standing  beside  the  open  safe  with  a  small 

leather  bag  in  his  hand. 
"  Look  here,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  this  has 


got  to  go  to  Maroona  to-day,  and  since 
Bob  has  gone  and  twisted  his  blasted 
ankle,  you  're  the  only  hand  I  've 
got  that  I  can  trust  to  take  it,  so 
you  '11  have  to  go.  You  've  been  to 
Maroona,  haven't 
you  ?  '• 

"Yes.  Sir;  I 
know  the  road 
all  right  enough, 
but  I  don't  think 
I  could  get  there 
in  one  day." 

"  No  ;  but  you 
can  get  to 
'  Hutchens' '  to- 
night, and  you  '11 
be  there  before 
two  o'clock  to- 
morrow. I  dare- 
say the  hands 
will  have  done 
shearing  by  that 
time,  and  ihey  'II 
be     wanting     to 

"  It  's    money, 

is    it.'"   1    said, 

looking    a    little 

doubtfully  at  the 

s  n?"  I  SAID.  bag- 

"  Money  ?  I 
should  rather  say  it  was !  Twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  notes  and  gold,  and 
twenty  in  silver,  so  you  '11  have  to  look 
out  and  don't  lose  it." 

I  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  "  Hadn't  I 
belter  take  a  revolver  ? "  I  asked. 

The  manager  laughed.  "  A  revolver  1  " 
he  repeated.  "  Bless  your  heart,  youngster, 
that  sort  of  thing 's  played  out  years  ago ! 
Do  you  fancy  you 're  back  in  the  old  bush- 
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ranging  times  ?  No.  Take  a  good  horse, 
hitch  this  on  to  your  belt  underneath  your 
coat,  and  I'll  warrant  you  safe  enough 
from  all  the  bushrangers  you'll  meet 
between  here  and  Maroona." 

"  All  right,  Sir,"  I  said,  unfastening  my 
belt  and  slipping  it  through  the  loop  on 
the  bag,  which  was  sealed  up. 

**  Let  me  see,"  he  said ;  **  what  horse 
are  you  riding  now  ?  " 

"  Firefly  this  last  fortnight,  but  his  off- 
foot  's  a  bit  tender." 

**A11  right,  then  take  Cossack;  he's 
doing  nothing,  and  if  he 's  a  bit  lively  all 
the  better — ninety-five  miles '11  take  that 
out  of  him.  Now,  youngster,"  he  added, 
**  you  be  off  and  mind  yourself.  I  '11  look 
for  you  back  on  Saturday." 

As  I  stepped  out  of  the  office  I  felt  just 
a  little  proud.  Only  eight  months  on  the 
station,  and  trusted  with  a  job  like  this. 
There  was  nothing,  of  course,  in  riding  to 
Maroona :  anybody  but  a  new  hand  could 
do  that ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
being  trusted  with  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
pounds  for  the  shearers'  wages.  Cossack 
was  in  the  stable,  and  in  five  minutes  I 
had  saddled  him  and  had  started  across 
country  at  a  smart  canter.  It  was  early 
spring — the  only  season  when  Australia  is 
to  be  seen  at  her  best.  The  rains  had  been 
plentiful,  and  now  the  weather  had  set  in 
warm.  The  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  green  —  the  strange 
metallic  bronze  -  green  of  the  native 
grass  —  and  stretched  before  me  to  the 
long  horizon-line  in  softly  tinted  billows, 
sleeping  imder  the  haze  of  the  golden 
sunshine.  I  kept  the  track,  for  on  both 
sides  the  grass  rose,  tall  and  rank,  as  high 
as  my  horse's  girths,  its  heavy  drooping 
masses  lighted  here  and  there  at  the 
edges  by  bright  splashes  of  colour,  where 
gorgeous  wildflowers  peeped  through  the 
tangle  and  swayed  gently  in  the  morning 
breeze. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  life  of  the  spring. 
Myriads  of  insects  filled  the  atmosphere 
with  their  musical  hum,  or  whirred  past 
me  in  their  headlong  flight.  Even  the 
dim  recesses  of  the  forest,  through  a 
patch  of  which  I  had  to  pass,  were  cheer- 
ful for  once  with  the  chatter  of  parrots. 


and  the  loud,  exultant  screams  of  golden- 
crested  cockatoos.  Cossack  had  been 
lively  enough  at  first,  as  the  manager 
had  expected,  but  when  he  saw  that  real 
business  was  meant  he  settled  down  to 
the  long  stretching  canter  with  which  an 
Australian  horse  will  cover  seven  miles  an 
hour  through  the  broiling  heat  of  a  long 
summer's  day. 

Hour  after  hour  he  kept  it  up  with  the 
steady  endurance  of  his  race.  The  ride 
was  a  lonely  one ;  but  eight  months  of 
station  life  had  made  solitude  seem  to  me 
like  second  nature.  I  couldn't  miss  my 
way,  for  I  was  steering  for  an  outlying 
spur  of  the  Australian  Alps,  which  now 
rose  rugged  and  grey  before  me.  I  knew 
I  had  to  round  the  end  of  the  spur  just 
where  the  Ginna-gulJa  creek  comes  out 
into  the  open,  and  I  should  then  be  within 
about  twenty  miles  of  Hutchens'  accommo- 
dation-house on  the  dividing  range  where 
I  was  to  put  up  for  the  night.  On,  and 
on — over  the  long  rolling  waves  of  the 
plain,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a 
tall,  grey  kangaroo  that  bounded  off  to 
right  or  left  through  the  waving  grass,  or 
a  little  furry  bandicoot,  that  would  scud 
with  a  quick  rush,  half  jump  and  half  run, 
into  the  impenetrable  shelter  of  the  tall 
herbage. 

Twice  I  had  stopped  at  the  streams  we 
had  crossed  to  give  Cossack  a  drink,  and 
once  to  give  him  a  feed  from  the  nosebag 
I  carried  at  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ;  and 
now,  as  the  sun  was  westering  and  be- 
ginning to  throw  long  shadows  from  the 
range  across  the  plain,  I  reached  at  last 
the  end  of  the  spur  for  which  I  had  been 
steering  so  long.  The  sharp,  tinkling 
gush  of  the  stream  made  Cossack  prick 
forward  his  ears  as  we  descended  the  slope 
into  the  broad  bottom,  where  the  Ginna- 
gulla  creek  dashed  over  its  flashing  bed  of 
polished  white  pebbles. 

The  long  shadow  of  the  range  had  fallen 
dark  and  silent  over  the  plain,  and  the 
light  was  dying  very  low  in  the  western 
sky  before  I  rode  up  to  Hutchens'.  The 
place  hadn't  much  to  recommend  it  to 
the  fastidious,  but  a  year  in  Australia  had 
effectually  removed  me  out  of  that  class, 
and  I  was  well  pleased  to  let  the  stableman 
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take  charge  of  Cossack  while  I  walked  into 
the  rough-and-ready  common  room  of  The 
Divide.  Supper — the  rough  but  plentiful 
Australian  bush  supper — with  its  invariable 
mutton  and  its  inevitable  damper-bread 
and  tea,  followed,  and  after  sitting  sleepily 
for  half  an  hour  in  the  place  where  I  had 
supped,  I  was  glad  to  be  shown  the  way  to 
a  rough  bed  in  a  still  rougher  bed-room, 
where  I  could  rest  after  my  sixty-mile  ride. 

I  awoke  with  the  blazing  morning  sun 
shining  full  in  my  face,  and  knew  that  I 
had  overslept  my- 
self. To  spring 
out  of  bed  and 
complete  my  simple 
toilet  was  the  work 
of  but  a  minute  or 
two,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour 
I  had  swallowed  a 
hasty  breakfast  and 
started  again  on 
my  journej'.  The 
morning  was  beau- 
tiful, and  Cossack, 
v»ho  seemed  as 
fresh  as  when  we 
had  started  for  our 
ride  of  yesterday, 
appeared  to  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  I  did 
myself. 

The  way  to 
Maroona  lay  for 
the  first  twelve 
miles  or  so  along 

.,  f  ,         ,  COSSACK   MADE  A 

the     foot    of     the  ^^^^^ 

range,     and     here 

the  bush  ran  out  into  the  plain  in  long 
tongues  through  which  a  rough  road  had 
been  cut  broad  enough  for  two  carts 
lo  pass  one  another.  1  wanted  to 
get  to  the  station  by  twelve  o'clock,  if 
possible,  and  it  was  now  after  seven,  so 
that  a  steady  seven  miles  an  hour  would 
just  about  do  it  in  the  time.  There 
was  no  need  lo  push  Co 
going  at  his  own  fa\o 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He 
the  cool  shade  of  the  forest,  with  its  long 
arcades  of  shadow,  flecked  and  splashed 
with  golden  bars  and  spots  of  sunshine, 


:.     He  was 

pace    and 
evidently  liked 


and  I  fuliy  sympathised  with  him.  The 
wood  was  full  of  life.  Parrots  chattered 
and  called  in  harsh  conversational  tones 
from  tree  to  tree  ;  cockatoos  scolded  and 
swore  in  the  leafy  recesses  where  the  flash 
of  their  white -and -golden  plumage  com- 
bined with  their  voices  to  betray  them; 
bandicoots  scuttled  across  the  track  with  a 
shy  quick  motion  ;  an  occasional  green  or 
brown  lizard  darted  up  a  tree,  its  bright 
eye  turned  inquiringly  on  the  intruders, 
and    now  and  then  a  striped  or  spotted 


it  into  the  dimmer 

,V,LD,   KKADlOm  ^|_^_,^^,^         ^,        ,^^ 

Now  we  were  dra-ving  closer  to  the 
range,  for  I  could  hear  the  gush  and 
murmur  of  the  stream  that  ran  along  its 
foot  on  my  left  hand,  and  I  knew  that  I 
should  soon  have  passed  the  forest  road 
and  have  to  strike  across  the  open  plain 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sunshine. 
At  that  moment  my  ear  caught  a  new 
sound  which  belonged  neither  to  the 
forest  nor  the  stream.  It  was  dull,  and 
sounded  distant  at  first,  but  it  was  the 
tramp  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  it  came  from 
behind.  There  was  nothing  much  in  that, 
and  yet  I  felt  my  hand  steal  involuntarily 
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to  my  belt  where  the  bag  of  money  hung 
concealed  imder  my  coat.  The  horse  was 
travelling  faster  than  mine,  for  the  sounds 
grew  louder  every  minute,  and  I  turned 
half  round  in  my  saddle  to  see  what  my 
new  companion  might  be  like.  He  wasn't 
following  the  road,  but  riding  a  little  way 
within  the  edge  of  the  forest  on  my  right. 
I  could  just  make  out  that  his  horse  was  a 
tall  bay,  and  that  he  was  coming  with  the 
long  swinging  gallop  of  an  old  bush  stager 
through  the  trees.  I  was  wondering  whether 
I  had  better  pull  up  or  take  no  notice  till 
he  came  alongside,  when  suddenly  he 
hailed  me  in  a  deep,  strong  voice. 

"  Hallo,  young  fellow,"  he  shouted, 
**  hold  hard  there ! "  The  voice  was 
peremptoi}',  and  there  was  a  hardly 
concealed  threat  in  the  tone.  What  was 
the  man  ?  Could  he  be  a  bushranger  ? 
Then  Macallister*s  words  came  back  to 
me,  "Bless  your  heart,  youngster,  that 
sort  of  thing's  played  out  years  ago."  No, 
it  couldn't  be  a  bushranger.  Question  and 
answer  passed  through  my  mind  at  light- 
ning speed,  but  I  neither  replied  to  the 
hail  nor  checked  the  speed  of  Cossack's 
canter.  In  another  second  the  summons 
came  again,  and  this  time  in  a  louder  and, 
if  possible,  a  harsher  tone  than  before. 
"  Hold  hard,  I  say,  youngster  !  "  The 
tone  decided  me.  "  And  who  the 
mischief  are  you  ?  "  I  shouted,  as  I  touched 
Cossack's  flank  with  the  spur,  a  hint  which 
he  instantly  acknowledged  by  breaking 
into  a  gallop — Cossack's  gallop  was  well 
known  in  the  district,  and  I  had  little  fear 
of  the  tall  bay  overtaking  him.  Perhaps 
my  pursuer  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
in  another  half  minute  I  heard  a  fierce  oath 
that  came  rolling  out  of  the  wood ;  then 
there  came  a  sudden  sharp  report  of  a 
pistol  which  reached  my  ears  just  as 
Cossack  made  a  wild,  headlong  plunge, 
throwing  me  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.  I 
heard  the  report;  I  felt  myself  hurled 
through  the  air:  I  struck  against  some- 
thing— and  that  was  all. 


II. 
"  Hallo  !  "      It  was  the    first    sound  that 
reached  my  ear.     I  opened  my  eyes  and 
saw    a    man's    face     bending    over    me. 


"  Hallo  1  "  I  answered,  as  I  struggled  to 
rise.  **  Hold  hard,  youngster,"  said  the 
man.  They  were  the  last  words  I  had 
heard,  and  like  a  flash  the  whole  thing 
came  back  to  me.  I  sat  up  and  looked 
stupidly  around  ;  no,  it  wasn't  a  dream. 
There,  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  me, 
lay  Cossack,  on  his  side  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  road — dead,  evidently  dead.  A  big, 
powerful-looking  man  stood  at  my  side 
unscrewing  the  top  of  a  pocket  flask,  and 
looking  at  me  with  inquiring  eyes.  A  few 
yards  away  there  stood  a  shock-headed 
black  holding  a  powerful  brown  horse. 

"  Here,  young  fellow,  have  a  drop  of 
this,"  the  man  said.  I  glanced  at  him  as 
I  obeyed,  and  noticed  that  he  was  dressed 
in  the  quiet  uniform  of  the  mounted 
police.  "  What,"  I  said  stupidly,  **  where 's 
the  man  that  shot  my  horse  ?  "  He  looked 
at  Cossack  as  he  lay  on  the  track,  and 
then  back  at  me,  "  Sloped,  I  should  say," 
he  replied  dryly,  "what  did  he  take  of 
yours  with  him  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  my  hand  went  instinctively 
to  the  place  where  my  belt  had  been — it 
was  gone.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  cry. 
"  He 's  got  the  bag !  "  I  shouted.  "  He  's 
robbed  me  of  the  wages !  —  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  I " 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "that's  it,  is  it.^" 
Then  he  turned  to  the  black :  "  Here  you, 
Jacky,  take  a  horse — make-a  look,  you. 
Burra  horse  gone." 

Jacky  leaped  like  a  cat  upon  the  horse 
he  was  holding  and  disappeared  down  the 
track. 

The  constable  pulled  out  his  watch. 
"  You  left  Hutchens'  about  seven,  didn't 
you  ?  You  *d  be  here  about  the  half-hour. 
It's  close  on  eight  now.  Well,  half  an 
hour  isn't  much  of  a  start,  after  all.  How 
do  you  feel  yourself  now,  young  fellow  ?  " 
he  asked  suddenly.     "  All  right  ?  " 

I  felt  my  arms  and  legs  a  little  doubt- 
fully. **  Well,  there  's  no  bones  broken,  I 
fancy,  but  I  've  felt  better  in  my  time.  I 
must  have  come  on  mv  head  I  think,  for 
it 's  precious  shaky,  but  I  'm  not  much  the 
worse." 

He  ran  his  eye  quickly  over  me  as  I 
spoke.  "  Right  you  are,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
come  along  with  Jacky  and  me  and  we  '11 
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see  if  we  can't  hear  something  of  this  bag 
of  yours.  I  've  a  kind  of  notion  that  I  've 
got  business  with  your  friend,  anyway. 
How  the  devil  you  could  have  been  fool 
enough  to  let  him  or  anybody  else  know 
about  the  bag  I  can't  think." 

**  I  didn't  let  a  soul  kngw,"  I  replied 
indignantly.  "Nobody  knew  about  it 
except  Macallister,  the  manager,"  I  con- 
tinued, in  answer  to  his  tone  and  the  look 
of  searching  inquiry  in  his  eyes,  that  were 
fixed  on  mine  as  he  spoke.  **  Only  the 
manager?"  he  said. 

**  Well,  come  to  think  of  it,  it 's  just 
possible  Tom  might  have  known  if  he  was 
listening,  for  he  was  in  the  store  at  the 
time." 

*'  Tom  !     Who 's  Tom  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Tom's  the  accountant  and  store- 
keeper at  Bundalla.  He  was  in  the  store 
when  the  manager  gave  me  the  bag  in 
the  office,  and  the  office  is  a  part  of  the 
store." 

**  Could  he  have  seen,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Not  he ;  but  he  might  have  heard  us 
talking — the  partition  's  only  thin.  He 
might  have  heard  Macallister  tell  me  not 
to  take  a  revolver,"  I  added,  a  sudden 
sense  of  injury  making  me  for  the 
moment  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  of 
my  disaster  on  Macallister  or  anybody  else. 

The  sergeant  whistled.  **  Oh  !  "  he 
said,  "  and  how  long  have  you  known 
Tom  ?  " 

"  It 's  only  about  three  weeks  since 
he  was  taken  on ;  he  came  up  with  a 
letter  from  somebody  in  Sydney." 

The  sergeant  whistled  in  a  meditative 
way  again.  **  Ah  I  I  shouldn't  wonder," 
he  said ;  **  but  here 's  Jacky  coming 
back — now  we  '11  see  what  chance  there  is 
of  tracking  Tom."  Jacky  rode  up  as  he 
spoke,  and  jumped  from  the  horse  like  a 
monkey.  "  Well,  Jacky,  you  make-a  find 
him  ?  " 

**  Findy  ?  You  betty,  Jack  fihdy.  White 
fellow,  tupid  fellow  him." 

"All  right ! "  exclaimed  the  sergeant, 
turning  to  me.  "  Do  you  think  you  're  fit 
for  a  tramp  that  may  be  a  longish 
one  ?" 

"What!  to  catch  the  scoundrel  that 
shot  Cossack  ?     Rather !  " 


"  Come  on  the  line,  then,  we  've  no 
time  to  lose." 

The  sergeant  insisted  on  my  mounting 
his  horce,  and  we  started,  Jacky  trotting 
slowly  along  in  front,  his  great  shaggy 
head  bent  forwards  and  moving  slowly 
from  side  to  side  as  he  went.  We  pro- 
ceeded for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
along  the  bush-track  till  the  trees  grew 
thinner,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
open.  There  was  bush  again  in  front  of 
us,  perhaps  half  a  mile  off,  and  on  our  left 
was  the  channel  of  the  Ginna-gulla  creek, 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  range,  which 
sloped  gently  upwards,  its  billows  of 
bronze-green  forest  glittering  in  the  morn- 
ing sun.  The  grass  grew  thick  on  the 
track,  and  no  trace  of  either  horse  or  man 
was  visible  to  civilised  eyes,  but  presently 
Jacky  waved  his  hand  with  a  motion  of 
superior  knowledge,  and,  without  looking 
behind  him,  turned  off  at  an  angle  towards 
the  stream.  We  followed  him  without 
question,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had 
reached  the  bank.  The  channel  of  the 
stream  was  shallow,  and  the  bank  low  and 
covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  ferns  and 
flowers,  and  still  there  were  no  visible 
marks  of  a  horse's  hoofs  to  be  seen.  Jacky 
stepped  from  the  bank  to  the  large  water- 
worn  pebbles,  over  which  the  stream 
rushed  and  gurgled  as  it  ran,  with  a 
sharp,  tinkling  music.  A  few  yards  down 
the  creek  he  crossed  and  ascended  the 
bank  into  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees 
beyond.  There  he  waited  till  we  joined 
him. 

"  White  fellow  make-a  walk  here,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  faint  mark  among  the 
leaves  and  moss;  then,  without  another 
word,  he  turned,  and  with  his  head  bent 
low,  started  off  at  a  long  swinging  trot, 
which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  up 
with  on  the  rough  sloping  ground  among 
the  trees. 

In  this  way.  we  had  travelled  for  perhaps 
an  hour,  and  in  the  meantime  I  had  almost 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  my  fall.  The 
sergeant  was  not  a  talkative  companion, 
and  the  monotonous  arcades  of  the  gum- 
forest  were  not  disturbed  by  conversation. 
Our  guide  had  never  once  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  ground  since  we  started.     At  the 
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same  long,  dog-like  trot,  his  huge  head 
bent  forward  at  the  same  angle,  and  his 
slender  arms  hanging  loosely  at  his  sides, 
he  journeyed  on. 

Suddenly  Jacky  pulled  up  and  waited 
till  we  reached  him.  He  pointed  to  a 
faint 'track  like  a  bridle-path  that  crossed 
our  line  of  march  and  wound  away  among 
the;,  trees  to  the  right.  It  was  quite  dis- 
tinguishable, but  evidently  was  but  little 
used. 

**  White  fellow  go  here  ? "  asked  the 
sergeant,  pointing  to  the  path. 

Jacky  nodded.  The  sergeant  knit  his 
brows  as  if  in  thought,  while  Jacky  stood 
and  looked  at  him  exactly  as  a  dog  might 
at  his  master. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  we  *ve  got  to 
chance  it.  There  may  be  more  of  them,  and , 
again,  there  mayn't — anyhow,  we'll  see." 
He  looked  up  at  me  suddenly.  "  How  do 
you  seem  to  feel  now,  young  fellow  ?  "  he 
asked.     "  Fit  to  walk  for  a  bit,  eh  ?  " 

I  declared  that  I  was  all  right,  and  the^ 
sergeant  and  I  qhai^ged  places.  '*  Here," 
he  said,  pulling  a  revolver  out  of  his  belt 
and  handing  it  to  me;  "you'd  better 
carry  this  till  we  see  what's  up."  He 
unslung  the  short  carbine  he  carried  across 
his  shoulders  as  he  spoke.  **  Now,  Jacky," 
he  continued,  "you  make-a  look  white 
fellow  burra  burra." 

Jacky  opened  his  mouth  in  a  portentous 
grin,  and  appeared  to  find  keen  enjoyment 
in  a  soundless  laugh  entirely  to  himself  as 
he  turned  and  trotted  along  the  bridle- 
track. 

For  three  or  four  hundred  yards  the 
track  showed  no  sign  of  change.  There 
was  the  same  dismal  succession  of  grey 
tree-trunks,  the  same  scanty  undergrowth 
of  flowering  heaths  and  occasional  crimson 
waratahs,  with  no  landmark  whatever  but  the 
faint  bridle-path  that  wound  through  it  all. 
At  last  Jacky  lifted  his  head  and  stopped, 
and  the  sergeant  pulled  up  his  horse. 
Jacky  threw  back  his  great  head  and 
sniffed  the  air  suspiciously  through  his 
broad  nostrils.  "  White  fellow  bum 
smoke,"  he  said,  "  white  fellow  tupid 
fellow." 

"  Right  you  are,  Jacky,"  replied  the 
sergeant  grimly,  as  he  took  a  look  at  the 


lock  of  his  carbine.  "  Now,  Jacky,  you 
make-a  walk  easy  —  make-a  look  white 
fellow."  Jack  nodded  his  big  head  and 
went  slowly  forward  along  the  track.  The 
sergeant  and  I  followed. 

It  was  farther  off  than  I  had  believed  pos- 
sible even  Jacky's  nostrils  could  have  scented 
smoke.  At  last,  however,  the  grey  shadows 
of  the  forest  were  suddenly  exchanged  for 
a  blaze  of  sunlight,  and  we  found  ourselves 
on  the  edge  of  a  little  natural  clearing.  It 
was,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards  across,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  there  rose  a  great 
shapeless  mass  of  bluish  -  grey  stone, 
against  the  side  of  which  a  rough  bush- 
hut  had  been  built.  Out  of  the  roof  a  thin 
haze  of  blue  smoke  stole  up  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  a  horse  stood  tethered  to  a 
sapling  that  grew  at  one  side. 

We  stood  looking  at  it  in  silence  for  a 
minute,  and  then  the  sergeant  turned  to 
me  and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Is  that  the 
horse,  youngster  ?  Do  you  recognise 
him  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  say  I  was  sure  of  him,"  I 
said,  looking  hard  at  the  horse.  "  He  looks 
about  the  same  colour,  but  I  hadn't  a 
chance  to  see  him  rightly  amongst  the 
trees  before  the  shot  was  fired." 

"Well,  never  mind,  I'll  soon  fetch  the 
man  out."  I  thought  he  was  just  going  to 
ride  forward  when  the  rough  bark  door 
was  opened  and  a  woman  came  out.  She 
threw  back  her  long  black  hair  that  hung 
round  her  face,  and  cast  a  quick  suspicious 
glance  over  the  place.  Her  eye  seemed 
to  rest  on  our  party  in  a  moment,  for  she 
gave  a  shrill  scream  and  turned  as  if  to  go 
in  again.  Before  she  had  taken  a  step, 
however,  the  door  was  pushed  open  from 
within  and  a  man  stepped  quickly  out. 
He  had  a  soft  felt  hat  drawn  over  his  head, 
which  came  so  low  that  his  face  was 
almost  invisible,  yet  somehow  the  figure 
seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  The  voice 
I  recognised  at  once  as  he  shouted, 
"  Hallo !  What  the  devil  are  you  after 
here  ?  " 

"  That 's  him  !  "  I  gasped,  in  answer  to 
the  quick  look  the  sergeant  turned  on  me. 
"  That 's  the  beggar  that  shot  Cossack !  " 

The  sergeant  touched  his  horse  with 
the  spur,   as  he  exclaimed,    "  I  'm  after 
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you^  my  fine  fellow,  so  you  'd  better  come 
along." 

It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  I  heard 
the  summons  of  the  officer,  I  heard  a 
sharp  laugh,  and  the  words,  "  The  devil  I 
had ! "  There  was  a  sharp  report  of  a 
revolver,  and  the  sergeant's  horse  leaped 
forward  and  rolled  over  on  his  side.  With 
another  harsh  laugh  the  man  turned  away 
and  began  to  unfasten  his  horse  from  the 
sapling.  My  eyes  followed  him  in  a 
stupid  helpless  way  for  a  moment  till  I 
was  roused  by  the  sergeant's  voice : 
**  Here,  youngster,  why  the  devil  don't  you 
bring  him  down  ?  "  For  the  first  time  I 
remembered  then  that  I  had  a  pistol  in 
my  hand,  but  even  then  I  seemed 
confused.  I  glanced  at  the  sergeant,  who 
was  struggling  to  get  clear  of  his  horse, 
and  then  at  the  man  who  had  just  mounted. 
The  man  seemed  to  notice  me  then  for  the 
first  time,  for  he  shouted,  **0h,  it's  you, 
is  it  ?  Then  take  that."  There  was  a 
flash,  a  report,  and  I  felt  something  sting 
my  ear  for  a  moment.  He  had  fired  at 
me.  "  Shoot  him,  ye  fool ! "  exclaimed 
the  sergeant;  "or  if  ye  don't  like  to — 
shoot  the  horse."  I  saw  my  way  then. 
No,  I  couldn't  shoot  a  man.  I  raised  the 
revolver  and  fired. 


HI. 

The  bay  horse  reared  and  plunged,  and 
then,  answering  to  the  fierce  stroke  of  his 
rider's  spur,  bounded  off  and  disappeared 
among  the  gum  -  trees.  The  sergeant 
struggled  to  his  feet,  and  turning  angrily 
to  me  exclaimed,  "Whv  the  devil  didn't 
you  shoot  him  .^ "  **  Shoot  him  } "  I 
answered,  sulkily  I  daresay,  for  at  the 
moment  I  felt  half  ashamed  that  I  hadn't. 
**  You  can  shoot  men  if  you  like — I  don't 
like  the  job,  and  I  'm  not  used  to  it  either." 
**  Well,  young  fellow,  your  friend  isn't 
so  particular  ;  another  inch  and  he  'd  have 
taken  your  head  instead  of  an  ear."  I  put 
up  my  hand,  and  found  that  I  was  bleed- 
ing where  the  bullet  had  carried  away  a 
piece  of  my  ear.  For  the  first  time  I 
remembered  the  sharp  sting  that  had 
followed  the  man's  last  shot.  **  Didn't 
know  it,  eh  ? "  he  continued,  observing 
my  look  of  surprise,  "well,  you'll  know 


better  another  time.  It 's  a  case  of  'you  or 
me  *  with  fellows  like  that,  I  can  tell  you. 
You'd  better  bear  a  hand  now,  and  let's 
see  what  can  be  done — do  ye  think  you 
hit  the  horse  .^  "  "  Sure  of  it,"  I  said 
shortly.  "  Ah,  it  all  depends  whereabouts. 
If  you  were  lucky  we'll  have  him  yet. 
Let 's  have  a  look  at  the  hut  first,  though," 
he  added. 

I  followed  him  across  the  open  patch 
to  the  hut,  the  door  of  which  he  pushed 
hastily  open.  The  place  was  a  poor  one, 
and  the  few  scraps  of  furniture  of  the 
rudest  kind.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  and 
upon  it,  crouched  in  a  heap  near  the  fire, 
was  the  figure  of  the  woman  we  had  seen. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  at  our  entrance, 
and,  pushing  back  her  hair  from  her  face, 
confronted  us  like  a  lioness.  For  a  moment 
she  seemed  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  then 
words  came  brokenly.  "And  did  yez, 
did  yez  shoot  him  }  Did  yez  murther  him 
entirely.^  Oh,  Mike,  Mike,  and  is  it  to 
this  ye  've  come  at  the  ind  ov  it  all  ?  " 

The  sergeant  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  it  was  Mike, 
was  it }  I  thought  as  much.  No,  we 
haven't  shot  him — not  yet,  anyhow,  though 
it 's  about  time." 

"  Glorv  be  to  God  for  that  same  ! "  she 
exclaimed  in  a  very  different  tone.  "  An' 
it 's  a  fool  I  was  to  belave  that  the  likes  ov 
ye  could  do  that  same — nor  I  wouldn't 
nather  but  for  my  drame  the  last  night  as 
iver  was." 

"You  dreamt  he  was  killed,  did  ye, 
Biddy.?  Well,  it's  likely  enough  yet," 
he  said,  as  he  walked  to  the  table,  on 
which  there  were  set  out  a  damper  loaf 
and  the  greater  part  of  a  ham,  as  if  ready 
for  a  meal  not  yet  partaken  of.  "I  see  we 
disturbed  his  breakfast,"  he  added,  "  but 
we  '11  take  it  after  him  in  case  he  should 
want  it." 

The  woman  glared  at  him,  and  made 
a  half  motion,  as  if  she  would  have  thrown 
herself  upon  him.  Then  she  stopped 
suddenlv,  and  I  could  see  her  hands  clench 
themselves  with  the  greatness  of  the  effort. 
"  'Tis  yersilf  will  make  the  hoighth  ov  a 
foine  robber  wan  ov  thim  days,  and  'tis  the 
lone  wimen  wid  no  one  nigh  to  purtect 
thim  ye  '11  be  hardest  on,  I  'm  thinkin'. 
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But  sure  an'  yei  wilcome,  an'  ye  can  ate  it 
yersilf  an'  the  black  najgur  that 's  wid  jez, 
for  it 's  little  yer  like  to  see  of  Jlike  for  a 
day  or  two." 

The  sergeant  looked  keenly  round  the 
bare  apartment,  then  picked  up  the  damper 
and  threw  it  to  me  with  the  remark, 
"You'd  better  take  charge  of  that, 
youngster."  Then,  without  a  word,  he 
wrapped  the  ham  in  a  piece  of  newspaper 


Nothing  more  was  said.  Jacky  turned 
and  led  the  way  once  more.  The  day  was 
still  young,  and  ahhough  the  trees  stood 
close  and  the  growth  overhead  was  more 
than  usually  thick,  yet  the  sunlight  gleamed 
and  quivered  in  long  spears  and  arrows  of 
gold  as  it  shot  through  the  leafy  cover  and 
lit  up  the  dim  recesses  of  the  bush.  There 
was  a  loud  hum  of  insects  in  the  air,  and 
now  and  then  the   harsh    note  of  a  bird 


that  lay  on  the  floor  and  turned  away. 
We  left  the  woman  standing  by  the 
smouldering  remains  of  the  fire,  her  eyes 
blazing  with  iierce  resentment,  yet  pathetic 
with  the  forecast  of  the  future.  It  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  her.  In  another  minute  we 
had  plunged  into  the  grey  depths  of  the 
forest  once  more. 

Jacky  stood  awaiting  us  just  within  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  In  answer  to  the 
sergsant's  question,  he  pointed  onward 
into  the  long  arcade  before  us. 

"  White  fellow  horse  make-a  jump  here," 
he  said ;  "  white  fellow  horse  no  go  far." 


sounded  among  the  branches,  but  other- 
wise all  was  silent.  Not  even  fancy  could 
conjure  up  the  faintest  sound  of  horse- 
hoofs,  any  more  than  my  most  persistent 
efforts  could  enable  me  to  trace  the  foot- 
prints of  horse  or  man  upon  the  soft  yet 
elastic  ground  over  which  Jacky  travelled 
with  such  confidence. 

The  course  he  followed  was  up  hill. 
The  slope  was  not  a  steep  one,  yet  by  the 
time  we  had  travelled  for  several  hours  it 
had  begun  to  lelt,  and  I  at  least  was  far 
from  sorry  when  the  sergeant  called  a  halt- 
Jacky  came  back  obediently. 
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"  White  fellow  horse  no  good,"  he  said 
as  he  accepted  the  damper  and  meat 
handed  to  him  and  squatted  down  to  eat  it. 

"  No  good,  Tacky  ?"  said  the  sergeant; 
"  how  you  see  ?  " 

"White   fellow  make -a  walk.     Horse 

go "  and  Jacky  explained  his  meaning 

by  swa>-ing   his  body  from  side  to  side. 
The    sergeant    glanced    at    his    carbine, 
which  lay  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and 
Jaclty  grinned.     The  news  seemed  to  give 
a  new  zest  to  our  pursuit,  for  in  a  very  few 
minutes  we   had   eaten  our   simple   meal 
and  were  on  foot  again. 
upwards     still. 
Gradually  the  flecks 
of     sunshine     had 
withdrawn  from  the 
ground,    and    now 
their     glitter      had 
ceased     to    sparkle 
among    the    leaves 
overhead.    With  the 
sun     the     hum    of 
insect  life  had  died 
away,  and  left  a  cold 
stillness  behind.    It 
was  growing  colder, 
too,   and  an   occa- 
sional  shiver  crept 
over  me  in  spite  of 
the  exercise.   Little 
by   little    the    long 
avenues     of     trees 
grew     greyer .    and 
more    colourless,  i  m 

and    the    ends    of 

the  vistas  grew  misty  and  seemed  to 
be  closing  in.  The  sun  had  gone 
down.  I  looked  round  me  uneasily  as 
I  went,  and  more  than  once  I  thought 
the  sergeant  cast  a  quick  glance  of 
question  round  him.  Jacky  alone  was 
apparently  visited  by  no  doubts.  On  and 
.on,  at  the  same  slow,  deliberate  trot,  his 
head  bent  forward,  his  arms  hanging 
loose  at  his  sides,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground. 

At  last  he  stopped.  "  Too  much  dark," 
he  said,  as  he  squatted  on  the  ground  and 
waited  for  us  to  come  up.  There  was  no 
appeal  from  Jacky's  decision,  of  course, 
so  we   prepared  to  camp  for  the  night. 


Our  preparations  were  necessarily  simple. 
Jacky  collected  the  materials  for  a  fire, 
which  the  rapidly  increasing  cold  rendered 
necessary,  in  spite  of  the  danger  it  involved 
of  a  night  surprise  from  the  man  we  were 
hunting,  and  possibly  companions  with 
whom  he  might  have  the  means  of  com- 
municating. 

"  It's  a  case  of  watch  and  watch  about," 
was  the  sergeant's  remark,  "and  pot  the 


if  you 


FANCIED   I   HEARD  MYSTERIOUS   SOUNDS  O 


first  man  you  see,  young  fellow, 
don't  want  him  to  pot  you," 

The  fire  soon  burned  brightly,  and  after 
we  had  eaten  some  more  of  the  damper 
we  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
fell  to  my  share  to  keep  the  first  watch, 
and  nothing  happened  to  disturb  it.  I 
was  in  no  danger  of  falling  asleep,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  my  exertions  throughout 
the  day.  It  may  have  been  the  novelty 
and  excitement  of  the  events  that  had 
occurred  since  I  had  left  Hutchens'  in 
the  morning,  it  may  also  have  been  in 
part  the  possible  dangers  that  surrounded 
us  still  that  seemed  efiectually  to  remove 
any  tendency  to  sleep.      I  sat,   my  back 
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propped  against  a  tree,  my  feet  extending 
nearly  to  the  fire;  my  hand  on  the 
sergeant's  revolver,  and  my  eyes  moving 
restlessly  round  the  narrow  circle  lighted 
by  the  blaze.  A  thousand  times  during 
that  endless  watch  I  must  have  fancied  I 
heard  mysterious  sounds  of  footsteps  in 
the  stillness  of  the  forest,  and  as  often  I 
seemed  to  catch  glimpses  of  fierj'  eyes 
that  watched  me  out  of  the  abyss  of  dark- 
ness  that  closed  me  in.  IVIore  than  once 
I  had  almost  pointed  the  revolver,  when 
the  shifting  of  the  light  convinced  me 
that  my  fancied  assailant  existed  only  in 
my  imagination.  I  don't  know  whether 
Jacky  ever  really  slept,  but  each  time  I 
moved  I  seemed  to  see  his  bead-like  eyes 
gleaming  from  below  the  penthouse  of  his 
hair,  where  he  lay  coiled  in  a  dog-like 
heap  close  to  the  hottest  comer  of 
the  fire. 

I  was  relieved  at  last,  and  even  then 
I  thought  I  should  never  get  to  sleep. 
Again  and  again  I  started  from  a  half 
doze,  feeling  as  if  an  eye  were  glaring  at 
me  out  of  the  darkness,  or  a  stealthy  foot- 
step were  creeping  up  behind  mc  through 
the  trees.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  at 
last,  however,  and  once  asleep  I  must 
have  slept  soundly.  It  was  with  a  start 
and  a  shiver  that  I  woke  at  last.  It  was 
cold.  The  first  grey  light  of  dawn  was 
stealing  mistily  through  the  foliage  over- 
head, and  the  uncertain  light  from  the  fire 
still  flickered  and  gleamed  on  the  nearest 
trees  and  on  something  white  that  lay  in 
heaps  in  various  directions.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  and  stared  round  me  in  puzzled 
wonder.  It  was  snow !  The  sergeant 
rested  against  a  tree,  his  arms  folded,  his 
head  bent  forward,  evidently  still  asleep, 
while  Jacky  sat  crouched  together  close 
to  the  red  embers.  His  chin  was  resting 
on  his  drawn-up  knees,  but  his  eyes 
gleamed  keen  and  bright  in  the  firelight. 
My  legs  were  stiff,  but  I  managed  to  rise 
and  take  a  few  steps  to  convince  myself 
that  the  white  heaps  I  had  seen  were 
actually  snow — the  first  I  had  seen  since 
leaving  England.  It  was  snow  sure 
enough,  and  it  had  fallen  heavily.  Wher- 
ever the  branches  and  leaves  had  thinned 
overhead   it    had    come    down    in    great 


snow  drifts,  and  looking  up  I  could  see 
that  it  clung  in  fleecy  masses  to 
the  larger  branches  which  bent  beneath 
the  unaccustomed  weight.  I  looked 
round  me  in  dismay.  The  grisly  light 
from  the  snow  mingled  with  the  grey  light 
of  the  dawn  and  made  the  forest  arcades 
seem  more  hopeless  than  even  the  dark- 
ness had  done.  By  whatever  instinct  Jacky 
had  been  able  to  track  the  man  we  were 
in  pursuit  of,  it  must  be  at  fault  now.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  his  eye  met  mine,  but 
he  seemed  only  to  crouch  the  closer. 

The  sergeant  awoke  with  a  start  just  as 
my  eyes  rested  on  him.  "Hallo I  What 
the  devil  ? "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  shook 
himself  and  rose  to  his  feet.  **  Snow,  as 
I'm  a  living  sinner.  I  didn't  think  we 
were  high  enough  up  for  that."  Then  he 
glanced  round  him  with  a  look  of  supreme 
disgust  till  his  eyes  rested  on  Jacky,  "Ah," 
he  continued,  **  I  thought  so.  That  comes 
of  using  these  confounded  Queensland 
blacks.  You  might  as  w^ell  put  a  crocodile 
in  an  ice  pond  as  expect  any  good  of  one 
in  the  snow.  Here  Jacky,  you  make-a 
look  wood,  bum  plenty  smoke."  Jacky 
shook  his  big  head,  but  didn't  move. 
"Yes,  that's  your  sort,"  he  added  con- 
temptuously, "you'd  sit  there  and  freeze 
sooner  than  face  it.  Well,  youngster,  it 
can't  be  helped.  There 's  one  mercy :  the 
chances  are  Mike's  at* least  as  badly  off" 
as  we  are." 

There  was,  as  the  sergeant  said,  no  help 
for  it.  He  and  I  collected  wood  enough 
to  keep  our  fire  buming,  and  then  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  keep  as  close 
to  it  as  we  could  and  wait  for  a  change.  It 
was  more  than  lucky  we  had  some  food  left, 
though  as  the  day  went  slowly  on  we  found 
that  we  had  none  too  much  of  that,  and  by 
the  time  the  grey  daylight  had  given  place 
once  more  to  the  darker  shades  of  the 
night  we— or,  at  any  rate,  I — could  have 
wished  for  a  bigger  supper  than  the  last  of 
the  damper  afforded.  I  heard  no  foot- 
steps in  the  forest  that  night  during  my 
watch,  nor  was  my  imagination  troubled  by 
visions  of  hostile  eyes,  and  when  my  turn 
came  to  rest  I  slept  soundly. 

It  was  bright  daylight  when  I  awoke,  and 
the  moment  I  did  so  I  knew  that  the  change 
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had  come.  It  was  warm.  Jacky  had  let 
the  fire  go  low,  and  I  could  see  his  small, 
active  figure  walking  slowly  round,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  though  still  keeping 
clear  of  the  spots  where  the  snow  had  not 
fully  melted.  The  sergeant  was  sitting  on 
a  stone  examining  his  carbine  with  much 
interest.  **  Well,  youngster,"  he  said,  "  if 
you  've  had  sleep  enough,  it 's  about  time 
we  were  moving,  for  we  may  have  a 
long  tramp  before  we  get  anything  to 
eat."  The  recollection  was  one  calculated 
to  hasten  our  movements;  in  less  than  five 
minutes  we  had  started. 

Jacky  went  slowly  at  first,  for  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  set  foot  on  the 
remains  of  the  snow,  which  still  lingered 
in  patches  in  the  shadier  hollows ;  but  as 
the  sun  rose  higher  these  became  less 
common,  and  we  got  on  better.  He  was 
a  little  way  ahead  of  us,  when  he  suddenly 
stopped.  When  we  reached  him  he  stood 
at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hollows  through 
which,  during  the  rains,  the  mountain 
streams  run  down  to  swell  the  tributaries 
of  the  Murrumbidgee.  The  snow  had 
fallen  thickly  here,  and  in  the  bottom, 
still  partly  imbedded  in  the  drift,  there  lay 
a  dark  body,  which  we  at  once  recognised 
as  that  of  a  horse.  A  hasty  examination 
showed  that  my  shot  had  avenged  Cossack. 
Jacky  examined  the  ground  carefully, 
and  at  last  crossed  the  hollow  and  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  forest,  but  after 
travelling  for  nearly  an  hour  we  found  that 
we  had  come  back  again  to  the  spot  from 
which  we  started.  And  so  ft  went  on  for 
what  appeared  to  me,  at  least,  to  be  an 
almost  endless  time,  now  backwards  and 
now  forwards,  in  wanderings  that  seemed 
interminable.  And  still  Jacky  travelled 
on,  his  head  bent  forward,  his  eyes  never 
lifted  from  the  ground ;  and  still  the 
sergeant  followed  doggedly  in  his  steps, 
his  face  set  grim  and  stern,  his  carbine 
gripped  tightly  in  his  hand.  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  them. 

For  the  last  two  hours  or  more  our 
course,  in  spite  of  its  wanderings,  had 
taken  us  steadily  down  hill.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  mid-day  now,  and  the  hot  sun 
was  lighting  up  the  depths  of  the  forest  and 
falling  in  bright  streams  and  patches  of  gold 


ever>'  here  and  there  in  our  path.     Jacky 
stopped  suddenly,  just  as  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  huge  mass  of  rock  which  rose  grey 
and    rugged    above    the    trees    in   front. 
Between  us  and  the  crag  there  was  a  gully 
deeper  and  more   densely  wooded  than 
any  we  had  yet  passed.     Jacky  stood  still 
and  peered  cautiously  down  the  dim  slope 
where    the    trees    grew   thicker  and  the 
dense  foliage  shut  out  the  sunbeams.    The 
sergeant   glanced   at   him,    and   then    he 
passed  him  by.   **  Come  on,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  youngster !     Keep  your   finger   on   the 
trigger,  and  when  you  see  him  mind  you 
fire  this  time  1 "     With  his  hand  on  the 
lock  of  his   carbine   the    sergeant   crept 
down  through  the  trees.     With  my  finger 
on  the  trigger  of  the  revolver  I  followed 
him. 

The  gully  was  unusually  large  and  deep. 
To  my  excitement  the  time  it  took  us  to 
descend  into  the  bottom  seemed  endless. 
It  is  true  we  went  slowly,  watching  every 
tree,  peering  into  every  dim  vista,  expect- 
ing each  moment  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
pistol-shot  wake  the  echoes  of  the  wood. 
On  and  .on,  and  yet  we  saw  nothing,  and 
nothing  happened.  We  had  reached  the 
bottom,  and  began  cautiously  to  ascend 
the  slope  beyond.  The  snow  had  fallen 
heavily  here,  and  still  there  were  patches 
of  it  in  the  darkest  places  where  the 
shadows  fell  the  thickest.  We  had  gone 
perhaps  half-way  up  the  slope  w^hen,  as  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  look  along  a  din> 
avenue  between  the  gums,  I  saw  something 
that  made  me  start  and  utter  an  exclam- 
ation. The  sergeant  joined  me  in  an 
instant,  and  side  by  side  we  made  our  way 
towards  the  spot. 

Nearer  and  nearer  we  crept  up  between 
the  trees,  planting  our  feet  cautiously  as 
we  went  that  no  sound  might  give  him  the 
alarm,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  in  our 
excitement.  And  now  we  could  make  out 
plainly  that  it  was  a  man.  He  was  seated 
on  the  ground,  his  back  resting  against  a 
large  boulder,  his  hand  apparently  grasp- 
ing something  lying  by  his  side — no  doubt 
his  fatal  revolver.  Another  step  or  two,  and 
we  could  see  that  his  head  was  bent  slightly 
forward  on  his  breast — he  was  asleep  ;  we 
should   capture  him   without  a  struggle. 
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We  crept  nearer  and  nearer — something 
moved.  Was  he  going  to  wake  after  all  ? 
The  sergeant  was  drawing  himself  together 
for  a  spring,  I  could  see,  when  suddenly 
he  stopped.     Something  moved  again,  but 


his  side.  It  was  Mike!  Yes,  and  what 
was  more,  it  was  Tom  also.  Tom,  whom 
I  had  said  good-bye  to  two  days  before  as 
I  rode  away  with  the  shearers'  wages. 
We  looked  at  him  solemnly ;  we  touched 


now  we  could  make  it  out  even  in  the 
shadow— it  was  a  bird.  We  had  disturbed 
it ;  and  with  a  hoarse  croak  it  rose 
clumsily,  and  fluttered  away  into  the 
shadows. 

There  was  no  need  of  caution  now. 
Two  or  three  quick  steps  and  we  were  at 


him  reverently— he  was  stiff  and  dead. 
His  hand  was  by  his  side,  but  it  didn't 
hold  a  revolver  as  we  had  supposed. 

"Here,  youngster,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  do  you  know  the  look  of  this  ?  " 

It  was  a  leather  bag.  I  knew  it  in  a 
moment— the  bag  with  the  wages  I 
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B23  chuckled. 
He  drew  back  his  long  upper  lip, 
disclosing  a  fearsome  row  of  yellow  teeth, 
his  eyes  took  on  a  terrible  squint,  and  he 
emitted  peal  after  peal  of  the  most  curious 
music  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  hear. 
Partly  a  neigh,  partly  a  whinny,  and  partly 
a  bellow,  it  contained  that  note  of  mirth 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  immediately 
recognised  by  anyone  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  horse  laugh. 
B  23's  hilarity,  however,  did  not  begin  and 
end  with  a  chuckle.  He  humped  his  back 
and  ** marked  time"  with  his  fore-feet 
for  the  space  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
minute ;  then,  as  if  struck  with  a  bright 
idea,  he  stood  stock  still,  and  pen- 
sively surveyed  the  roof  of  the  stable. 
Next  he  commenced  a  series  of  little 
evolutions  with  his  hind  legs,  heroically 
but  vainly  endeavouring  to  kick  down  the 
newly  filled  nosebag  which  hung  behind 
him.  Finally  he  playfully  lashed  out  over 
the  post  which  separated  him  from  B  22,  and 
dealt  that  staid  old  gentleman,  who  suffers 
considerably  from  embonpoint^  a  smart  kick 
which  caused  him  to  raise  his  voice  in  a 
very  different  key.  I  did  not  h:ar  B  23 
exclaim  **  Pass  it  on,"  but  B  22  acted  on 
the  principle  of  the  schoolboy  'vho  has 
received  a  slap  on  the  back  accompanied 
by  the  aforesaid  injunction,  and  deftly 
shot  a  rather  clumsy-looking  hoof  into  the 
ribs  of  B  21,  who  "  continued  the  motion." 
Then  for  the  space  of  five  minutes  that 
long  cavalry  stable  was  in  an  uproar. 
Those  erstwhile  sedate  troop  horses  be- 
haved as  if  the  very  fiend  had  taken 
possession  of  them.  They  bit,  they 
kicked,    and    they   squealed ;    and   when 


the  hubbub  was  at  its  height,  B  23  stood 
quietly  surveying  his  handiwork  (or  should 
one  say  "  hoofiwork "  .?)  with  what  it 
needed  very  little  discernment  to  see  was 
a  palpable  griti  wrinkling  his  hard-bitten 
features. 

All  this  commotion  was  the  outcome  of 
my  modest  request  that  B  23  would  tell 
me,  and  through  me  the  public  in  general, 
the  story  of  his  career !  And  this  was  the 
way  in  which  my  request  was  received ! 
A  blunt  negative  I  could  have  borne  with ; 
nay,  as  an  old  hand  at  interviewing,  the 
retort  sarcastic  would  not  have  taken  me 
aback ;  but  this  obscene  mirth  was  really 
too  bad.  However,  I  had  had  various 
little  chats  with  B  23  before,  and  knew 
that  his  bump  of  humour  was  very  highly 
developed— even  for  an  old  trooper.  So 
bidding  myself  be  patient,  I  sat  down  on 
a  conveniently  handy  truss  of  hay  and, 
lighting  my  pipe,  w^aited  for  events  to 
shape  their  normal  course. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  Gradually  the 
stable  quieted  down,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  babel  of  sounds  had  given 
place  to  the  cheer}'  jingling  of  collar- 
chains,  varied  by  the  occasional  ring  of 
an  iron-shod  hoof  on  the  hard  stones. 
Then  B  23,  turning  round  as  far  as  his 
collar-chain  permitted,  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  spoke. 

**  Write  my  history  indeed — hee— hee — 
hee  ! — why,  I  Ve  often  thought  of  writing 
it  myself.  Now,  look  here,  Twenty-two, 
there  's  nothing  for  you  to  laugh  at.  Will 
you  stop  it  or — "  (here  he  lifted  one  of  his 
hind-feet  suggestively,  but  quickly  desisted 
from  further  hostilities  in  response  to  mv 
pained  look).     "  Well,  I  don't  see  wb 
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shouldn't  dictate  it  to  you — you  *re  not  a 
bad  sort,  and,  besides,  I  know  you.  But 
mind — no  larks.  I  don't  want  a  lot  of 
stuff  put  into  my  mouth  (thanks,  I  don't 
mind  a  handful  of  sugar)  that  I  never  told 
you.  So,  if  you  come  in  after  mid-day 
*  stables,'  when  there  won't  be  anyone 
about  except  the  stable-guard,  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do." 

Accordingly  I  put  in  an  appearance 
early  in  the  afternoon.  The  stable  was 
all  swept  and  garnished,  the  horses  all 
'*  bedded  down,"  and  the  long  stable  looked 
very  peaceful,  the  drowsy  silence  of  the 
afternoon  only  disturbed  by  an  occasional 
munch  and  smacking  of  lips  as  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  stalls  discovered  a  stray 
oat  or  two  lurking  in  a  corner  of  the 
manger.  B  23,  groomed  to  a  nicety,  his 
bright  bay  coat  shining  like  satin,  lay 
stretched  out  luxuriously,  and,  catching 
sight  of  me,  beckoned  me  with  a  shapely 
fore-leg.  So,  planting  a  bucket  end-up  at 
the  head  of  the  stall,  I  squatted  upon  it, 
aftd,  lighting  a  pipe,  waited. 

B  23  is  a  capital  raconteur.  Unlike  a 
good  many  of  the  two-leggcds  I  have 
interviewed,  he  did  not  beat  about  the 
bush  or  require  a  lot  of  wearisome  **  draw- 
ing," but  plunged  at  once  into  his  recital. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  want  telling  that  I 
was  bom  in  Ireland ;  aye,  and  my  mother 
before  me  and  her  mother  before  her. 
Gay  times  they  were  in  Connemara  when 
I  used  to  run  wild  all  day,  free  as  the  air, 
unchecked  and  ungroomed.  I  daresay  I 
looked  a  curious  object  in  those  days,  an 
unlicked  youngster,  with  my  tail  touching 
the  ground,  my  mane  covering  my  neck, 
and  my  forelock  tossing  over  my  eyes. 
And  such  a  coat — why  the  sight  of  it  would 
give  the  Sergeant-Major  fits.  But  little  I 
cared  as  long  as  I  could  kick  up  my  heels 
at  will.  All  day  long  I  was  on  the  move, 
tearing  over  the  fields,  up  the  hillsides, 
jumping  the  walls.  Nothing  would  have 
stopped  me  in  those  days.  Ah,  well !  they 
were  not  to  last  long,  so  perhaps  it 's  as 
well  I  made  the  most  of  them. 

'*  Thus  were  the  first  few  years  of  my 
colthood  spent.  When  I  was  rising  four 
something  happened.  One  day  I  noticed 
a  stranger  with  Murphy — Murphy  was  the 


man  who  lived  on  our  farm,  you  know — 
and  after  talking  a  few  minutes  they  came 
into  my  box  and  began  looking  me  all 
over.  The  stranger  was  a  nice  looking, 
straight,  pleasant  fellow,  so  I  let  him  pick 
up  my  feet  and  look  into  my  mouth.  He 
seemed  satisfied,  and  after  awhile  he  went 
away,  apparently  well  pleased  over  some- 
thing. My  mother  called  me  to  her,  and 
I  saw  by  her  tone  that  something  was 
amiss.  When  she  spoke  to  me,  she  almost 
whimpered,  which  made  me  rather  rude, 
because,  though  I  was  an  affectionate  son, 
I  had  begun  to  think  that,  strong  and 
active,  and  standing  over  sixteen  hands  as 
I  did,  I  was  too  big  a  colt  to  be 
fussed  over.  But  when  the  old  lady 
told  me  what  the  visit  portended,  even  I 
grew  serious.  For  the  stranger,  she  told 
me,  was  a  Government  official  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  young  horses 
for  the  army,  and  she  could  see  by  what 
passed  between  him  and  Murphy  that  his 
scrutiny  of  me  had  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  that  she  would  soon  lose  me. 
With  that  she  started  off  afresh,  fondling 
me  and  whinnying  over  me  one  moment, 
the  next  reproaching  me  for  not  showing 
more  concern  at  the  thought  of  leaving 
the  old  home  for  ever,  as  is  a  mother's 
way.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  pretty  sick 
at  the  thought  of  going  away  myself." 

There  was  quite  a  melancholy  look  on 
B  23's  face  as  he  mused  upon  the  innocent 
days  of  his  youth,  and  I  could  almost 
swear  that  his  eye  was  moist.  B  22  looking 
round  just  at  that  moment,  noticed  it  too, 
and  smiled  cynically,  but  by  quickly  swing- 
ing round  on  my  bucket,  I  managed  to 
interpose  myself  between  him  and  23's 
line  of  sight.  I  had  no  intention  of 
having  his  narrative  spoiled  by  an  out- 
break of  hostilities  such  as  it  had  been 
my  fortune  to  witness  before. 

**  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  went 
away  along  with  several  more,  my  mother 
with  the  other  brood  mares  all  galloping 
from  ridge  to  ridge  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  us.  That  is  my  parting  recol- 
lection of  my  old  home.  Not  that  I 
haven't  been  to  the  ould  country  since 
with  the  regiment — but  never  to  that  part. 
I  will  pass  over  the  time  I  spent  on  a  large 
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farm  near  Dublin  previous  to  being  sent  to  regiment.     And  now  was  to  begin  the  part 

Aldershot,  where  the  regiment  to  which  I  of  my  life  j'ou  want  to  hear  about," 
had  been  posted  was  stationed.    Crossing         I  caught  a  few  words  from  B  12  behind 

the  Channel  was  awful— ugh  I  it  makes  me  me,  to  the  effect  that  ie  well  remembered 


STABLE  WAS   IN   AN   UPKOAR. 

ill  to  think  of  what  1  suffered  on  that  short  13    "coming  down,"    and    a    something 

trip.     I  can  laugh  at  it  now — I'm  used  to  awkward -looking  "  rooster"  he  was.    B  21 

it  by  this  time,  but  it  was  no  joke  then,  you   must    know,    "  joined "   about   three 

And  the  journey  from  Liverpool,  boxed  up  months  before  his   next  stall    neighbour, 

in  the  train,  was  almost  as  bad.    However,  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  fancies  himself 

1    got  at   last    to    the    spot,  and    to  the  exceedingly.     I  really  thought  that  13  had 
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heard,  and  angry  enough  I  was,  as  I  knew 
that  a  battle  royal  would  ensue.  Fortu- 
nately, the  latter  was  entirely  oblivious  for 
the  moment  to  what  was  passing  around 
us ;  his  head  was  nodding  regularly ;  his 
eyes  were  closed,  and  so  still  was  he  that 
I  thought  he  was  asleep.  But  he  was  only 
musing,  and  in  a  minute  unclosed  one  eye 
after  the  other,  gave  his  head  a  shake,  and 
sitting  up  on  his  haunches  just  like  an 
immense  dog,  took  up  his  story  again. 

"I  was  posted  to  B  troop  directly  I 
joined,  and  from  that  day  have  been 
officially  known  as  B  23  or  Barbarian. 
This  is  the  name  you  see  over  the  stall, 
but  the  men  of  the  troop  always  call  me 
*  Old  Throatleash,'  because — but  I  '11  tell 
you  why  presently. 

"Although  I  was  posted  to  B  troop, 
I  was  not  placed  in  the  troop  stable,  but 
in  one  occupied  by  a  lot  more  youngsters. 
There  it  was  that  I  first  learned  what  the 
word  *  grooming '  meant.  I  can  tell  you  I 
didn't  like  it  at  all  at  first  i  in  fact,  I 
resented  it.  And  when  the  trooper  in 
whose  charge  I  had  been  placed  started 
banging  me  in  some  of  my  tenderest  parts- 
with  a  great  bundle  of  hay  and  straw 
twisted  together,  which  I  heard  called  a 
'wisp/  I  kicked  and  bit  and  generally 
played  up  Old  Harry.  But  that  was  only 
at  first;  soon  I  began  to  be  envious  of 
the  beautiful  sleek  coats  I  saw  around  me, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  bad 
behaviour  on  my  part  should  prevent  my 
trooper  making  mine  look  as  well  as  the 
best.  Consequently  I  soon  became  known 
as  the  most  tractable  remount  in  the 
stable.  You  see  I  hadn't  had  a  chance  of 
misbehaving  myself  ou/  of  it  then  ;  barring 
an  occasional  kick-up  when  being  taken 
to  water  or  led  round  slowly  for  exercise, 
these  first  few  days  were  a  very  monotonous 
and  uneventful  time. 

**  Well,  the  fateful  day  came  when  I  was 
to  be  *  backed.'  First  came  the  putting 
on  of  the  saddle.  It  was  a  great  bit  of  fun, 
I  can  tell  you.  My  man  approached 
cautiously  with  it  under  his  arm,  and  then, 
after  patting  my  neck  and  *  making  much ' 
of  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  slyly  slipped 
it  on  my  back.  I  had  my  eye  on  him, 
though.      Just  one  little  twist  and  off  it 


fell  on  the  floor  of  the  stall,  and  didn't  he 
swear !  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was 
a  little  game  got  up  for  my  amusement, 
so  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
As  fast  as  he  dropped  it  on,  so  fast  I 
jerked  it  off,  and  this  happened  about  a 
dozen  times.  Then  he  called  another 
man,  who  stood  on  my  off  side  and  held 
the  saddle  on  while  he  buckled  the  girth, 
and  mightily  satisfied  they  seemed  at 
having  managed  the  job.  But  they 
wouldn't,  even  then,  if  I  hadn't  let  them  ; 
the  fact  is,  I  was  getting  a  bit  tired  of 
the  game,  and  thought  I'd  like  to  see 
the  next  move  on  the  board.  After  the 
saddling  came  the  backing  itself.  This 
took  place  in  the  riding-school,  and  was 
not  unlike  the  saddling  process — with  a 
real  live  trooper  substituted  for  the  saddle ! 
It  was  'gas.*  The  way  he  fell  into  the 
tan  made  me  split !  No  sooner  was  he 
on,  than  off  he  went,  and  no  sooner  off 
than  up  he  came  again,  his  mouth  and 
clothes  full  of  tan,  but  as  determined  as 
ever.  I  was  so  delighted  with  this  game 
that  I  kept  it  up  for  two  whole  mornings, 
and  then  they  fastened  a  nasty  wooden 
thing  called  a  '  dumb  jockey'  on  me,  and, 
try  as  I  would,  I  couldn't  tumble  Ma/  off. 
So  having  had  my  little  fling,  I  quietly 
gave  in,  and  after  a  little  while  found  that 
having  a  saddle  and  man  on  my  back 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  They  all  said  that 
there  wasn't  a  horse  in  the  whole  batch  so 
teachable  as  I,  and  when  once  I  did  make 
up  my  mind  to  learn  what  they  wanted,  1 
very  soon  put  the  others  in  the  shade. 
Still,  just  to  assert  my  independence,  I 
used  to  *  chuck  a  move '  every  now  and 
then,  particularly  when  I  was  in  the  first 
class  and  used  to  go  to  school  or  out  on 
the  manege  in  drill  order.  I  used  to  feel 
that  I  really  was  a  troop-horse  at  last,  and 
when  the  Riding  -  Master  brought  the 
Colonel  to  have  a  look  at  us,  I  would  step  up 
to  the  bit  till  they  opened  their  eyes  with 
admiration.  Yes,  I  'm  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  was  a  very  handsome  youngster,  and 
even  now,  after  all  these  years*  hard  service, 
I  'd  pass  muster  in  a  crowd." 

And  the  old  fellow  drew  himself  up  and 
looked  proudly  over  at  22,  who  pretended 
not  to  be  listening. 
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"Then,  just  as  I  was  in  front  of  the 
Colonel,  I  would  have  a  little  amusement 
on  my  own — rear  up,  kick,  buck,,  and  per- 
haps even  bolt  if  I  got  a  chance.'  You 
ought  to  have  seen  the  Riding- Master's  and 
rough-riders'  faces  1  Of  course  I  used  to 
get  a  bit  of  a  hammering,  but,  bless 
you !  I  never  minded  that ;  I  would 
grin  and  bear  it  and  go  back  to  the  'ride ' 
as  meekly  as  if  such  a  notion  as  'acting 
the  goat'  never  came  into  my  head. 


cantered  all  the  time.  Of  course  it 
was  my  fault,  but  as  the  Riding-Master 
told  the  Colonel  that  /  was  one  of  the 
most  easily  ridden  and  quietest  horses 
in  the  regiment,  the  poor  chap  had  to 
go  to  school  for  a  week  along  with 
the  recruits.  Yes,  I  confess  I  was  a 
little  sorry  for  him,  but  it  was  great '  gas ' 
all  the  same. 

"  Now  I  suppose  you  would  like  me  to 
tell  you  something  about  my  experiences 


"AN    UNLICEEU  1 


WITH  MY  TAIL 


THE  GROUND." 


"  When  I  got  '  dismissed '  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  riding-school,  I  felt  as 
proud  as  a  peacock,  and  1  shall  never 
forget  the  first  field-day  or  two  that  I  took 
part  in.  It  took  the  man  who  was  riding 
me  all  his  time  to  '  stop  there '  and  hold 
me.  I  felt  mad  with  pleasure,  and  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  me  make  out  why  I  had  to 
stop  alongside  all  the  other  horses  when  I 
could  have  easily  shot  out  in  front  of  them 
at  any  monient.  Great  Scott  !  wasn't  he 
wild;  I  heard  Ae  got  extra  riding  school 
afterwards   because   in    the    'trot  past'  I 


abroad  and  on  active  tack But  what 's 

that  ?  " 

The  stillness  of  the  sultry  afternoon  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  a  solitary  trumpet. 
It  was  the  "  warning "  for  "  evening 
stables." 

"  Oh !  there  goes  the  warning ;  my 
chap  '11  be  down  in  ten  minutes  to  water 
me.  He  always  likes  to  do  that  before 
answering  his  name.  So  we'll  have  to 
leave  my  '  foreign  service '  till  another 
time.  What 's  that  you  say  ? — oh,  yes, 
I  've  just  time  to  tell  you  why  they  nick- 
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named  me  'Old  Throatleash.'  It  simply  the  stable-guard.  That's  how  it  was  thej 
arose  from  a  little  knack  1  acquired  of  found  me  continually  loose — paiticularly  in 
getting  out  of  my  head-collar.     No  matter     the  night.    And  that  was  how  I  came  by 


how  tightly  it  is  strapped  up,  I  can  always 
get  loose — and  I  do  when  the  fit  takes  me. 
Several  men  have  at  different  times  boasted 
tliat  Ihiy  'd  fasten  me  Up  all  right,  but  as 
often  as  they  've  tried  they  've  failed.  One 
chap  pulled  the  buckle'  so  tight  that  the 


my  name.  Heaps  of  men  have  tried  to 
arrange  the  head -collar  in  such  a 
way  as  to  checkmate  me,  but  it  hasn't 
come  off  yet,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
ever  will.  But,  look  here,  it's  nearly 
five,   and  you'U  have  to  be  oif." 


"ONE  LITTLE  T 


Sergeant  remonstrated  with  him,  saying 
he'd  choke  me.  There  wasn't  much  choking 
about  it,  for  in  less  than  a  minute  after  it 
sounded  '  leave,'  I  was  strolling  round  the 
stable  '  on  the  make.'  Yes,  I  'm  very 
partial  to  a  little  stolen  corn,  and  my 
knack  of  getting  loose  enables  me  to 
gratify  my  propensity.  Sometimes  the 
owner  of  the  com  doesn't  see  things  in 
exactly  the  same  light;  then  there's  a 
little  bit  of  a  scrimmage,  and  up  comes 


I  caught  the  sound  of  hurn-ing  foot- 
steps, and,  looking  along  the  stable,  saw  a 
trooper,  horse-brugh  and  curry-comb  in 
hand,  making  towards  us.  So  1  said 
"  Good-bye  "  to  B  13,  only  remarking  as 

"  I  '11  bear  j-our  injunction  in  mind,  and 
not  write  anj-thing  that  you  haven't  said. 
But  I  hope  you  have  been  telling  the 
truth?" 

And  B  23  chuckled  again. 


A    ROMAN     BATH     IN     LONDON    TWO    THOUSAND 
YEARS     OLD. 


HOW  many  thousands  daily  traverse 
the  Strand  !     How  few  probably 
are  aware  that  within  a  few  yards  of  them 
stands  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the . 
relics  of  Roman  London — a  bath  that  is  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  that  is  still  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built !    It 
is  reached  by  Strand 
Lane,      a     small 
passage    opposite 
the  east  end  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  and 
a    few    yards    east 
of  Somerset  House. 
Some  twenty  yards 
down  this  alley,  on 
the  left  hand,  will 
be    seen    a    small, 
unpretentious- look- 
ing building,  behind 
a  row  of  iron  rail- 
ings.     Descending 
a   few    steps,    and 
passing  through  an 
inner  wooden  door- 
way,    recently 
erected,     we     shall 
find  ourselves  in  a 
narrow    vaulted 
passage ;  through  an 
arch  on  our  left  we 

enter.*  Here,  in  a  vaulted  chamber  some 
i6  ft.  in  length,  i6  ft.  in  height,  and  9  ft. 
in  width,  lit  by  a  single  oval  window  at  its 
western  end,  is  the  historic  hath  which  was 
probably  built  either  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Titus  or  of  Vespasian — nearly 
1000  years  ago.     The  bath  is  sunk  in  the 


;  originally  was  by  aa  aich  imme- 
diately on  the  left  upon  entering.  This  v^  recently 
bricked  up,  leaving,  however,  a  square  opeuiag 
through  which  the  bath  can  be  sur^'eyed. 


ground  to  a  depth  of  4i  ft.     Its  length  is 
about  1 3  ft.  and  the  width  6  ft.     At  the 
north-east  end  within  the  bath  is  a  small 
flight  of  steps,  round  which  the  water  rushes 
in^ — beautifully  clear,  cool,  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste.     Some    z6,ooo    gallons  pass 
through  the  bath  daily,  the  supply  being 
derived  from  a  per- 
petual   spring,    the 
source  of  ivhich  is 
believed  to  be  the 
old    Holy  Well 
which    gives    its 
name,   though    not 
its  cleansing  quality, 
to  Holywell  Street, 
hard  by.     A  waste- 
pipe  inserted  in  the 
bath  carries  off  the 
overflow  of  water. 

On  the  west  end 

of  the  bath  the  old 

Roman  bricks   still 

remain  to  attest  the 

antiquity     of     the 

structure.       The 

other    three     sides 

are  now  lined  with 

the  marble  that  was 

taken     from     what 

was  known  as  the 

Essex  Bath  until  its  destruction  in  1893 

to   make    way   for  the   buildings    of    the 

Norfolk   Hotel.      The    Esse.t    Bath    was 

built,    so    some    assert,    in    1588    by  the 

Earl    of    Essex.      It   was  a   fine   marble 

plunge-bath,  supplied  with  water  from  the 

Roman  Bath  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe. 

Nothing  of    it   remains    but   the    marble 

linings  already  referred  to.     The  firm  of 

Henry  Clave,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  had 

originally  a  twenty  years'  lease  of  earh 
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bath,  but  agreed  to  forego  the  tenure  of 
the  Essex  Bath  provided  the  Roman  Bath 
(the  water  of  which  was,  until  1893,  em- 
ployed for  drinking  purposes  only)  was 
put  into  suitable  condition.  The  slight 
but  necessary  alterations  were  carried  out, 
with  the  result  that  a  daily  morning  plunge 
is  now  enjoyed  by  the  firm's  assistants  in 
the  on!)'  existing  cold  spring  bath  in 
London — the  Old  Bath  in  Newgate  Street, 
the  Cold  Bath  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  and 
the  Peerless  Pool  in  Old  Street  having 
long  since  been  demolished.  The  Roman 
Bath  may  be  inspected  by  the  public  on 
any  Saturday  morning  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  lane  in  which 
the  bath  is  situated  may  not  be  without 
some  interest.  Strand  Lane  was  originally 
the  channel  of  a  stream  which  flowed  from 
the  grounds  north  of  the  Strand  down  to 
the  Thames,  passing  under,  in  its  course. 
Strand  Bridge,  which  crossed  the  Strand  at 
right  angles  to  Strand  Lane.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Strand  formerly  was 
some  twenty  feet  lower  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  between  Westminster  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  eleven  rivulets,  or  kennels,  as 
they  were  called,  flowed  from  the  north 
down  to  the  uiibanked  Thames,  rendering 
the  road  a  veritable  waterway,  deep  and 


miry, "  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous 
and  noisome."  This  bridge,  therefore,  and 
two  others  in  the  Strand,  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  trafiSc.  At  the  far  end  of 
Strand  Lane  was  a  small  landing-stage,  to 
which  subsequently  the  name  of  Strand 
Bridge  was  also  applied— as  it  was  in  after 
years  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  Passengers  land- 
ing here  often,  doubtless,  made  their  way  to 
Strand  Inn — an  inn  standing  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lane.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  used  this  "bridge":  Richard 
Steele,  the  essayist,  for  instance,  describes 
how,  early  one  morning  in  1711,  he  took 
boat  at  Richmond,  and  at  six  o'clock 
"  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats  at 
Strand  Bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine 
Elms  and  taken  in  melons,  consigned  by 
Mr,  Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to  Sarah  Sewell  and 
Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent  Garden." 
The  Ian  ding- pier  was  demolished  during 
the  formation  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. The  lane  can  still  be  traversed  to 
its  end,  and  at  its  termination,  some  six 
feet  below  the  present  roadway,  a  flight  of 
steps  brings  one  to  a  wooden  gateway  on 
a  level  with  the  road,  but  egress  thence  is 
barred.  Standing  here  we  can  even  in 
this  prosaic  age  picture  the  busy  scene 
when  Steele,  with  "ten  sail  of  apricot- 
boats,"  landed  at  the  pier;  and  though 
the  ianding-stage  is  gone,  the  river  in  the 
distance  still  flows  on. — A.  E.  Wroth. 
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THERE  is  an  undoubted  lull  for  the 
nonce  in  the  clatter  of  new  and 
rival  schools  of  fiction.  The  psychology 
of  the  primitive  emotions  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded,  even  by  hysterical  reviewers,  as 
the  Keynote  of  life  ;  the  antagonism  which 
resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Kailyard 
seems  superfluous, 
and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  recon- 
sideration  of 
judgments  and  a 
revived  interest  in 
the  works  of  some 
old  hands.  I  am 
of  opinion  that 
Ouida  will  benefit 
therefrom.  Time 
was  when  Mdlle. 
de  la  Ram^e  was 
considered  naughty, 
and  nothing  more. 
A  period  intervened 
when  that  which 
considered  itself 
Criticism  ignored 
her ;  but  she  has 
gradually  swerved 
back    into    favour,  facsimile  of  ou 

and     the     brilliant 

ability  which  characterises  all  her  works  is 
being  recognised,  among  many  faults  of 
style  and  taste.  She  recently  wrote  a  very 
clever  story  called  **  La  Strega "  for  the 
Sketchy  and  I  reproduce  in  facsimile  the 
last  page  of  the  manuscript.  The  storj', 
which  ran  to  about  10,000  words,  occu- 
pied 178  pages  of  manuscript.  It  was 
written  in  violet  ink  on  sheets  of  various 
sizes,  the  numbering  of  each  page,  as  you 
will    notice,    being    written    among    the 


subject-matter.  Ouida  —  the  name  is  a 
child's  corruption  of  Louisa  —  lives  at 
Lucca,  in  Italy ;  she  is  fifty-seven. 

Speaking  of  fashions  in  fiction,  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  interest 
which   INIr.   Rhodes    has   excited   among 

novelists  lately. 
Napoleon  has  done 
the  same,  and  the 
Colossus  of  South 
Africa  is  practically 
Napoleon  rcdivi\-us. 
In  three  recent 
stories  he  has 
figured  very  con- 
spicuously. Miss 
Olive  Schreiner — 
whom  the  indefatig- 
able and  patriotic 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs 
claims  as  a  Jewess — 
began  this  Rhodes 
romancing  in 
"  Trooper  Halket"; 
Mr.  Julian  Sturgis, 
whose  brother's 
father  -  in  -  law,  Mr. 
IDA'S  MANUSCRIPT.  Gcorgc     Meredith, 

discovered  the 
"African  Farm,"  has  surely  gone  to  the 
Cecil  which  is  Rhodes  for  his  portrait 
of  the  young  explorer  who  fascinated  Pen 
Harrington ;  while  Mr.  A.  E .  W.  Mason 
has  forsaken  the  past,  from  which  he 
painted  the  vivid  portrait  of  Morrice 
Buckler,  to  write  a  cynical  love  -  story, 
"The  Philanderers,"  in  which  the  hero  is 
curiously  Rhodesian.  By  the  way,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw  has  used  the  same  title  for  one  of  those 
strange  plays  of  his  which  do  not  get  acted. 
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I  think  that  this  tendency  to  canonise 
our  heroes  is  distinctly  on  the  increase. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  not 
done  much  in  that  way  in  this  country ; 
for,  with  the  exception  of  Nelson,  we  have 
no  outstanding  name  in  our  history  which 
is  of  universal  interest.  This  Magazine 
has  done  much  to  bring  the  story  of 
Nelson  still  nearer  home  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  it  intends  to  do  the  same  for 
Napoleon,  for  whom  there  never  was 
greater  devotion  than  at  present.  Time 
is  stripping  from  him  those  ugly  sides 
which  shocked  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  essential  dominance  of  the  man  stands 
clearly  out.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
a  strong  governing  soul  stood  in  greater 
honour.  That  seems  paradoxical  in  view 
of  the  march  of  democracy,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true.  Just  think  of  the  hold  the 
monarchical  system  has  got  on  Europe 
at  this  moment,  despite  all  the  successes 
of  social  democracy. 

Last  evening  (wTites  a  correspondent, 
Major-General  George  Roivcroft),  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  Queen's  Diamond 


Jubilee  Number  of  your  Magazine,  and 
when  reading  Mr.  Charles  Lowe's  article 
therein,  headed  "  The  Queen's  Army," 
two  statements  in  it  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, which  I  thought  I  might  bring 
to  your  notice  as  wanting  in  accuracy. 
At  p.  390  (near  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  column)  Mr.  Lowe  says :  "  The  first 
Afghan  War,  ending  as  it  did  with  the 
extermination  of  Sir  Robert  Sale's  ill-fated 
army  .  .  ."  The  "army"  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Elphinstone,  of 
which  Sir  R.  Sale's  brigade  formed  only  a 
part.  The  latter  was  not  annihilated,  but 
covered  itself  with  glory  for  its  successfiil 
tenure  and  defence  of  Jellalabad,  for 
which  they  were  styled  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  "  the  illustrious  garrison  "  of,  etc. 
At  p-  397  (top  of  left-hand  column) 
reference  is  made  to  "the  repeated  em- 
ployment of  Bombay  regiments  ...  in 
the  Suakim  regions  of  the  Red  Sea." 
No  mention  is  made  of  Bengal  native 
regiments  having  been  so  employed, 
whereas  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  28th  Bombajy  N.L  was  the  only  one 
from  that  Presidency  sent  to  Suakim  in 
1885.  "  B.N.I.  "  stands  for  Bengal }is\xve^ 
Infantry.     When  Bomb^  regiments  arc 
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referred  to  they  are  generally  specilied  as 
"Bo.N.L"  The  Indian  contingent  under 
General  Sir  Gerald  Graham  at  Suakim  vvas 
composed  of  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry,  the 
15th  (Sikhs)  and  17th  Bengal  N.L,  and 
28th  Bombay  N.I.  On  Other  occasions 
of  Indian  troops  having  been  sent  to 
Egypt  or  the  Eastern  Soudan,  Bombay 


only  foal,  he  used  to  urge  the  animal 
across  the  bridge  at  the  same  speed  that 
Tam  o'  Shanter  bounded  the  Doon  with  the 
witches  at  his  heels.  The  folklorist  in- 
terprets the  jingle  in  the  light  of  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  which  pictures  the  only 
Son  of  Mary  riding  forth  upon  a  celestial 
courser  before  the  Judgment  Day.    And, 


AT  ABERDEEN,   OVER   11 


i  BVRON  USED  TO  EIDE. 


regiments    have    formed    only    a    small 
portion  ot  the  number. 

A  learned  folklorist  has  just  been 
expatiating  on  a  legend  which  rang  in 
Byron's  ears  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
runs — 

Brig  o'  Balgownie,  wtghl  is  thy 


Donii  thou  sail  la'. 


e  foal, 


This  famous  brig  spans  the  river  Don  at 
Old  .\berdeen,  the  ancient  cathedral  town 
of  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  It  was  built 
by  an  ecclesiastic  at  least  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  is  as  sturdy  as  ever.  Byron 
used  to  ride  across  it  on  his  way  to  school ; 
and  being  an  only  son  ("a  wife's  ae  son  ") 
and  in  terror  lest  his  pony  might  be  an 


he  argues,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Son 
should  find  a  parallel  in  the  uniqueness 
of  the  birth  of  the  steed  on  which  he 
rides.  By  this  ,  shadowy  imagery  the 
jingle  conveys  the  idea  in  enigmatic 
form  that  the  bridge  will  last  till  the  crack 
of  doom. 

I  have  received  letters  from  two  ladies 
Apropos  of  two  portraits  of  the  Queen  that 
appeared  in  the  Double  Number  of  this 
Magazine  in  July.  One  {on  page  3+8)  was 
attributed  to  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  A.R.A.  It 
shows  the  Queen  with  her  hair  over  her 
ears  and  wearing  a  sash.  But  Mrs. 
Henry  Bird  tells  me  it  was  painted 
not    by    Sir    W.   C.    Ross,    but    by    h' 
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cousin — namely,  Herbert  Luther  Smith, 
her  father.  The  original  hangs  in  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Bird  pos- 
sesses the  first  sketch  that  her  father  made 
for  the  picture.  The  other  picture  (facing 
page  445)  is  the  familiar  one  showing  the 
Queen  in  tiara- crown  with  a  black  mantilla 
round  her  shoulders.  Miss  Parris  tells'me 
that  it  was  not  painted  by  SirW.  C.  Ross,  but 
by  her  father,  the  late  E.  T.  Parris.  It  was 
taken  at  Drur}'  Lane  Theatre  on  the 
occasion  of  her  Majest/s  first  appearance 
in  public  after  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 


as  late  as  1831  a  cock-fight  was  openly 
advertised  to  take  place  at  Welch-Hamp- 
ton, in  Shropshire.  Will  the  cockpit  be 
revived  ?  I  ask  the  question  because  Mr. 
Pinero  pictured  in  "  The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly"  a  young  man,  Adrian  Mylls, 
who  was  got  up  a  la  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  who  left  the  mansion  of  Mr.  St. 
Roche,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  a  public-house  near  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue  where  several  of  the  gilded 
youths  were  attempting  to  organise  a 
cock-fight    in    a   cellar  I     I  would  not 


f  COCK-FIGHTIHO. 


was  engraved  by  C.  E.  WagstafT.  I  wonder 
nobody  has  published  an  album  of  all  the 
portraits  of  her  Majesty  that  have  ever 
been  taken. 

Will  cock-fighting  ever  be  revived 
among  decent  folk .''  It  is  not  stamped  out 
utterly,  of  course,  for  every  now  and  then 
you  find  a  prosecution  among  the  miners 
of  Lanarkshire  or  the  North  of  England  ; 
but  Society  no  longer  haunts  the  cockpit. 
Henry  VIII.  built  a  royal  cockpit  at  White- 
hall, while  Charles  I.  appointed  a  Cock- 
Master-General,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  twenty 
pounds,  for  the  famous  royal  cockpit  in 
Birdcage  Walk.  St.  James's  Park.     Even 


interpret  my  Pinero  too  literally,  but  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  substratum  of  fact 
for  the  suggestion  that  a  revival  of 
Georgian  fashions  means  a  recrudescence 
of  Georgiai]  passions. 

The  part  was  played  to  perfection  (on 
lines  marked  out  by  the  actual  personality 
of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm)  by  Mr.  George 
Bancroft,  which  leads  me  to  speak  of 
his  mother,  my  Lady  Bancroft,  that  is. 
I  recently  came  across  aii  old  picture  of 
her  Ladyship,  taken  six -and -thirty  years 
ago.  when,  as  Marie  Wilton,  she  and  her 
handsome  husband,  the  splendid  Squire, 
were  beginning  to  revive  Victorian  drama 
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at  the  unforgetable  Dusthole  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Photographs  of  this  period 
are  scarce,  but  the  antique  Frenchman, 
M.  Adolphe  Beau,  who  pictured  the  merry 
Marie  then,  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

A  romance  of  smuggling  in  thic  country 
seems  as  mythical  to-day  as  the  existence 


The  sketch  on  the  next  page  shows  you 
a  cottage  in  the  Aberdeenshire  parish  of 
Birse,  which  is  regarded  as  the  Nazareth  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  This  private  dis- 
tillery was  of  the  simplest  kind.  From  the 
cross-beam,  or  the  "  rant!e-tree,"  the  still 
was  suspended  by  a  cliain,  or  crook,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  many  a  cottage.    The 


1861. 


of  alchemy,  and  yet  in  the  loneliest  parts 
of  the  Scots  Highlands  her  .Majesty's 
Revenue  is  frequently  defrauded.  Of 
course  the  smugglers  have  become  more 
cautious,  and  carry  on  the  operations — 
which  do  not  seem  in  their  eyes  to  clash 
with  the  Decalogue — on  wild  corries  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men.  Seventy  years  ago 
smuggling   was  practised    almost  openly. 


still  was  connected  with  the  vat  by  a 
"  worm,"  from  the  end  of  which  the 
precious  liquor  dropped  into  a  barrel,  or 
"  bowie."  When  the  Exciseman  entered 
a  hamlet  the  folks  at  one  end  of  the  glen 
would  advise  their  friends  at  the  other  of 
his  approach  by  raising  aloft  a  blanket  on 
a  pole,  and  the  parson  himself  used  to 
hide  the  contraband  liquor  in  the  kirk  -, 


